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proceeded as well from the ſpirit of refinement and innovation, which "I of Eng» 
agitated the ruling party, as from the diſſolution of all that authority, land. 


T HE confuſion which overſpread England after the murder of Charles l. 


both civil and eccleſiaſtical, by which the nation had ever been accuſ- 
tomed to be governed. Every man had framed the model of a republic; and, 
however new it was or fantaſtical, he was eager of recommending it to his fellow ci- 
tizens, or even of impoſing it by force upon them. Every man had adjuſted a ſyſ- 
tem of religion, which, being derived from no traditional authority, was peculiar to 
himſelf; and being founded on ſuppoſed inſpiration, not on any principles of human 
reaſoning, had no means, beſides cant and low rhetoric, by which it could recom- 
mend itſelf to others. The Levellers inſiſted on an equal diſtribution of property 
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Chap. I, and power, and diſclaimed all dependance and ſubordination. The Millenarians 


1649. 


or Fifth- Monarchy-men required, that government itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, 


and all human powers be laid in the duft, in order to pave the way for the domi- 


nion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming on earth they ſuddenly expected. The 


| Antinomians even inſiſted, that the obligations of morality and natural law were 


ſuſpended, and that the elect, guided. by an internal principle, more perfect and 
divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements of juſtice and humanity, A conſi- 
derable party declaimed againſt tythes and a hireling prieſthood, and were re- 
ſolved that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by. power or revenue any eccleſi- 
aſtical eſtabliſhment. Another party oc he againſt the law and its profeſſors ; 
and on pretence of rendering more ſimple the diſtribution of juſtice, were de- 
firous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, which ſeemed in- 
terwoven with monarchical government. Even thoſe among the republicans, 
who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo iutoxicated with their faintly cha- 
racter, that they ſuppoſed themſelves poſſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all pro- 
ſeſſions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meaſure, loſt their influ- 
ence over them. The bands of ſociety were every where looſened ; and the irre- 


gular paſſions of men were encouraged by ſpeculative principles, ſtill more unſocial 
and irregular, 


Tux Royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles, and more conſiderable gentry, being 


We In 1 their authority and plundered of their property, were inflamed 


— — 


bad reduced — to ſubjection. The Preſbyterians, whoſe credit had firſt ſup- 
ported the arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the treachery 
or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the fruits of all their ſucceſsful labours 
were raviſhed from them. The former party, from inclination and principle, 
zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their unfortunate Monarch, whoſe 
memory they reſpected, and whole tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt 


their eye towards the ſame object; but they had ſtill many prejudices to over- 


come, many fears and jealouſics to be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain 
thoughts of reſtoring that family, whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, and 
whoſe principles they regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. 


Tux only folic ſupport. of the republican independant faction, which, tho” it 
formed ſo ſmall a part of the nation, had violently uſurped the government of 
the whole, was a numerous army of about fifty thouſand men. But this army, 
formidable from its diſcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by 
a ſpirit, that rendered it extremely dangerous to the aſſembly, which had aſſumed 
the command over it. Accuſtomed to indulge every chimera in politics, every 


frenzy 
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{renzy ia religion, the ſoldiers knew little of the ſubordination of citizens, and 
had only learned, from apparent neceſſity, ſome maxims of military obedience. 
And while they till maintained, that all thoſe enormous violations of law and 


Chap. 1. 
1649 


equity, of which they had been guilty, were juſtified by che ſucceſs, with which 


providence had bleſſed them; they were ready to break out into any new diſor- 
der, wherever they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and authority, 


WaarT alone gave ſome poize and (ſtability to all theſe unſettled humours, was 
the great influence, both civil and military, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 
man, ſuited to the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
fied to gain the affection and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, and 
ridiculous in his character; as to command their obedience by what was great, 
daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to buffoonery with the meaneſt ſentinel, 
he never loſt his authority: Tranſported to a degree of madneſs with religious ex- 
taſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes, to which they might ſerve. Hating 
monarchy, while a ſubject; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; tho* he retained 


for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming obedience to the parliament ; he was 


ſecret'y paving the way, by artifice and.courage, to his own unlimited authority. 
Taz Parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call a ſmall and inconſiderable part 


of the houſe of commons, having murdered their Sovereign with ſo many appear - 
ing circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much real violence and even 


fury, began to aſſume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
the narrow bottom, upon which they ſtood. A few of the excluded and abſent 
members, ſuch as were liable to leaſt exception, were admitted; but on condition 
that they ſhould ſign an approbation of whatever had been done in their abſence 
with regard to the King's trial: And ſome of them were willing to acquire a ſhare 
of power on ſuch terms: The greateſt part diſdained to lend their authority to 

ſuch apparent uſurpations, They iſſued ſome writs for new elections, in places where 
they hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. 
They named a council of ſtate to the number of thirty eight, to whom all addreſſes 
were made, who gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, 
and who digeſted all buſineſs before it was introduced into Parliament *. They 
pretended to employ thennlelves entirely in adjuſting the laws, forms, and me- 


thods of a new repreſentative ; and fo ſoon as they ſhould have ſettled the nation, 


Their names were, the Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Lords Grey, Fair- 
fax, Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Liſle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 
Pickering, Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conſtable, Pen- 


wington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow; Stapleton; Heviniogham; Wallop; Hutchinſon, Bond- 
Popham, V alentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones. 


B 3 they 
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they profeſſed their intention of atk the power to the people, from whom, 
they acknowledged, they had entirely derived it. 


THe Commonwealth found every thing in England compoſed into a ſeeming 
tranquillity by the terror of their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in wars among 
themſelves, had no leiſure nor inclination to interpoſe in the domeſtic diſſenſions 
of this iſland, The young king, poor and neglected, living ſometimes in Hol- 
land, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted himſelf, amidſt his 
preſent diſtreſſes, with the hopes of better fortune. The ſituation alone of Scot- 
land and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Republic. 


Aren the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, and the ruin of their 
parties, the whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the 
rigid churchmen, that party which was moſt averſe to the intereſts of the royal 
family. Their enmity, however, againſt the independants, who had prevented 
the long wiſhed for ſettlement of Preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppoſite maxims in their political conduct. Tho! invited by the Eng- 
liſh Parliament to model their government into a republican form, they reſolved 
ſtill to adhere to Monarchy, which had-ever prevailed in their country, and which, 
by the expreſs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend. They con- 
ſidered beſides, that as the property of the kingdom lay chiefly in the hands of 
great families, it would be difficult to eſtabliſh a Commonwealth, or without ſome 


chief magiſtrate, inveſted with royal authority, to preferve peace or juſtice in the 


Of Ireland. 


community. The execution therefore, of the king, againſt which they had al- 
ways proteſted, having occaſioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 
proclaimed his ſon and ſucceſſor, Charl:s the ſecond ; but upon condition ** of 
© his good behaviour and ſtrict obſervance of the * and his entertaining no 
i other perſons about him but ſuch as were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 
0 tion. Theſe unuſual clauſes, inſerted in the very firſt acknowledgment of 
their prince, ſufficiently ſhewed their intention of limiting extremely his authority, 

And the Engliſh Commonwealth, having no pretence to interpoſe i in the affairs of 
that kingdom, allowed the Scots, for the preſent, to take their own meaſures in 
ſettling their government. 


Tut dominion, which England claimed over Ireland, 8 m ere imme- 
diately their efforts for ſubduing that country. In order to convey a juſt notion 
of Iriſh affairs, it will be neceſſary to look backwards fome years, and to relate 
briefly thoſe tranſactions, which had paſt during the memorable revolutions in 
England, When the late King agreed to that ceſſation of arms with the Popiſh 
{{bels, which was become fo requiſite, as well for the ſecurity of the Iriſh Proteſ- 
* . 
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rants as ber promoting his intereſts in England, the Parliament, in order to blacken ——— J. 


his conduct, reproached him with favourſhg that odious rebellion, and exclaimed 
loudly againſt the terms of the ceſſation. They even went ſo far as to declare it 
entirely null and invalid, becauſe finiſhed without their conſent ; and to this de- 
claration the Scots in Ulſter ; and the Earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munſter, profeſſed to adhere; By their means, the war was ſtil] kept 
alive; but & the dangerous qiſtractions in England hindered the Parliament from 
ſending any conliderable aſſiſtance to their allies in Ireland, Inchiquin entered into 


an accommodation with Ormond, whom the King had created Lord-Lieutenant * 


of that kingdom. This latter nobleman, being a native of Ireland, and a perſon 
endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the diſ- 
orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh to ſupport the cauſe of 
his royal maſter. There were many circumſtances which ſtrongly invited the 
Iriſh to embrace the King's party. The maxims of that Prince had always led 
him to give a reaſonable indulgence to the Catholics throughout all his dominions 3 
and one principal ground of that eamity, which the Puritans profeſſed againſt him, 
was this tacit toleration, The Parliament, even when unprovoked, had ever 
menaced the Papiſts with the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation ; and 


immediately after the commencement of the Iriſh rebellion, they put to ſale all 


the eſtates of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for transferring them 
to the adventurers, who had already advanced money upon that ſecurity. The 
ſucceſs, therefore, which the arms of the Parliament met with at Naſeby, ſtruck 
a juſt terror into the Iriſh , and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compoſed of 
deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace with the 


Marqueſs of Ormond *. They profeſſed to return to their duty and allegiance, | 
engaged to furniſh ren es. men for the ſupport of the King's authority in. 


England, and were contented with ſtipulating, in return, indemnity for their re- 
bellion and toleration of their religion. 

Ox Mo, not doubting but a peace, fo advantageous and even neceſlary to the 
Iriſh, would be ſtrictly obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to Kil- 
kenny, in order to concert meafures for common defence with his new allics. 
The Pope had ſent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian; and this man, 
whoſe commiſſion empowered him to direct the ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, 
was emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority 


in the civil government. Foreſceing that a general ſubmiſſion to the Lord-Lieu- 
- tenant would put an end to his own influence, he conſpired with Owen Oneal, 


who commanded the native Iriſh in Older, and who bore a great jealouſy to Preſ- 
® 1646, 


ton, 
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con, the General chiefly truſted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, theſe 


two malecontents ſecretly drew forces Together, and were ready to fall on Or- 
mond, who remained in ſecurity, truſting to the pacification ſo lately concluded 
with the rebels. He received intelligence of their treachery, made his retreat 
with great celerity and conduct, and ſheltered his ſmall army in Dublin and the 


other fortified towns, which ſtill remained in the hands of the Proteſtants. 


Tux nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambzition, was not cohtented with 
this violation of treaty. He ſummoned an aſſembly of the Clergy at Waterford, 
and engaged them to declare againſt that pacification, which the civil council had 
concluded with their lawful ſovereign. He even thundered out a ſentence of ex- 
communication againlt all thoſe who ſhould adhere to a peace, ſo prejudicial, as 
he pretended, to the Catholic religion; and the deluded Iriſh, terrified with his 
ſpiritual menaces, ranged themſelves every where on his fide, and ſubmitted to 
his authority, Without ſcruple, he carried on war againſt the Lord Lieutenant, 


and threatened with a ſiege the Proteſtant garriſons, which were, all of them, very 


il provided for defence. . 
Me anwHlrLe, the unforturiate King was neceſſitated to take ſhelter in the Scots 


army; and being there reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from all com- 


merce with his friends, deſpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would 
ever be reſtored to him. He ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend him- 
ſelf, rather to ſubmit to the Engliſh than the Iriſh rebels; and accordingly the 


Lord Lieutenant, being reduced to the laſt extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tre- 


dah, Dundalk, and other garriſons, to Colonel Michael Jones, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of them in the name of the Engliſh Parliament. Ormond himſelf went 
over to England, was admitted to the King's preſence, received a grateful ac- 
knowlegement for his paſt ſervices, and during ſome time lived in tranquillity near 
London. But being baniſhed, with the other Royaliſts, to a diſtance from that 


- city, and ſeeing every event turn out unfortunately, for his royal maſter, and 


threaten him with a cataſtrophe ſtill more direful, he thought proper to reure into 
France, where he joined the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

Ix Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of the nuncio prevailed with- 
out control among all the Catholics; and that prelate, by his indiſcretion and inſo- 
lence, ſoon made them repent of the power with which they had intruſted him. 
Prudent men likewiſe were ſenſible of the total deſtruction, which was hanging 
over the nation from the Engliſh Parliament, and ſaw no reſource nor ſafety but 


in giving ſupport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanri- 


carde, a nobleman of very antient family, a perſon too of merit, who had ever 
preſerved his loyalty, was ſenſible of the ruin which reed his country- 


men, 
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men, and was reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent it. He ſecretly formed a eombi- 
nation among the Catholics; he entered into a correſpondence with Inchiquin, 
who preſerved great authority over the Proteſtants in Munſter; he attacked the 
nuncio, whom he chaced out of the iſland; and he ſent to Paris a depuration, 
mviting the Lord Lieutenant to return and take poſſeſſion of his government, 


7 


Ormond on his arrival in Ireland found the kingdom divided into many factions, 
among whom either open war or ſecret enmity prevailed. The authority of the 
Engliſh Parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and the other towns, which he him- 
ſelf had delivered into their hands. Oneale maintained his credit in Ulſterz and 
having entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the parliamentary generals, was 
more intent on ſchemes for his own perſonal ſafety than anxious for the preſerva- 
tion of his country or religion, The other Iriſh, divided between their clergy, 


who were averſe to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached to him, were 


very uncertain in their motions and feeble in their meaſures. The Scots in the 
North, enraged, as well as their other countrymen, againſt the uſurpations of the 
Sectarian army, profeſſed :heir adherence to the King; but were ſtill hindered 
by many prejudices from entering into a cordial union with his Lieutenant. 
All theſe diſtracted councils and contrary humors checked the progreſs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces-in Ireland to maintain their ground againſt 
him. The Engliſh army, while employed in ſubduing the revolted Royaliſts, in 
reducing the Parliament to f..bjeRion, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of 
their ſovereign, totally. neglected the ſup; ly of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the 
forces in Dublin to remain in the utmoſt weakneſs and neceſſity. But the Lord 
Lieutenant, having at laſt, with much difficulty, aſſembled an army of 16,0c0 
men, advanced upon the Engliſh garriſons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, 
was delivered up by the garriſon, who mutinied againſt their governor, Tredah, 
Neury, and other forts were taken. Dublin was threatened with a ſiege ; and 
the affairs of the Lord Lieutenant appeared in ſo proſperous a condition, that the 
young King entertained thoughts of coming in perſon into lieland, 


Wurs the Engliſh Commonwealth was brought to ſome tolerable appearance 
of ſettlement, men began to caſt their eyes towards the neighbouring iſland. Du- 


ring the contelt of the two parties, the government of Ireland h d remained a * 


great object of intrigue z and the Preſbyterians endeavoured to obtain the lieu- 
_ tenancy for Waller, the Independants for Lambert, After the execution of the 
King, Cromwel himſelf began to aſpire to a command, where ſo much glory, he 
law, might be won, and ſo much authority acquired, In his abſence, he took 
care to have his name propoſed to the council of flate; and both ſtiends and ene- 
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Chap. I. mies concurred immediately to vote him into that important office: The former 
1045: ſuſpeched, that the matter had not been propoſed merely by chance, without his 
| © own concurrence ; the latter deſired to remove him to a diſtance, and hoped, du- 
ring his abſence, to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, whom he had ſo long blinded 
by his hypocritical profeſſions. Cromwel himſelf, when informed of his election, 
feigned ſurprize, and pretended at firſt to heſitate with regard to the acceptance 
of the command. And Lambert, either deceived by his diſſimulation, or, in his 
turn, feigning to be deceived, ſtill continued, notwithſtanding this diſappoint- 
ment, his friendſhip and connexions with Cromwel. 


Taz new Lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with his wonted vigilance to 
make preparations for his expedition. Many diſorders in England it behoved him 
previouſly to compoſe. All places were full of danger and inquietude, Tho' 

men, aftoniſhed with the ſucceſſes of the army, remained in ſeeming tranquillity, 

ſym toms of the higheſt diſcontent every where appeared, The Engliſh, long 
accuſtomed to a mild government, and unacquainted with diſſimulation, could not 
conform their ſpeech and countenance to the preſent neceſſity, or pretend attach- 
ment toa form of government, .which they generally regarded with ſuch violent 
abhorrence. It was requiſite to change the magiſtracy of London, and to degrade, 

as well as puniſh, the mayor and ſome of the aldermen, before the proclamation 

for the abolition of Monarchy could be publiſhed in the city. An engagement 

being framed to ſupport the Commonwealth without King or Houſe of Peers, the 
army were with ſome difficulty brought to ſubſcribe it; but tho? it was impoſed 
upon the reſt of the nation under ſevere penalties, no leſs than the putting all re- 
fuſers out of the protection of law; ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the 
people, that even the imperious parliament were obliged to deſiſt from it. The 
ſpirit of Fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at firſt been ſtrongly ſupported, 

| was now turned, in a great meaſure, againſt them, The pulpits, being chiefly filled ® 
with Preſbyterians, or diſguiſed Royaliſts, and having been long the ſcene of news 
and politics, could by no penalties be reſtrained from declarations, unfavourable 

to the eſtabliſhed government. Numberleſs were the extravagancies, which broke 

out among the people. Everard, a diſbanded ſoldier, having preached that the 

time was now come when the community of goods would be renewed among Chri- 
ſtians, led out his followers to take poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried be- 
fore the general, he refuſed to ſalute him, becauſe he was but his fellow creature“. 

What ſeemed more dangerous: The army itſelf was infected with like humors +. 


Tho? 
% Whitlocke. 


+ The following inſtance of extravagance is given by Walker, in his Hiſtory of Independancy, 
art II. p. 152. About this ume, there came fix ſoldiers into the pariſh church of Walton upon 
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Tho' the Levellers had for a time been ſuppreſſed by the audacious ſpirit of Chap. l. 
Cromwel, they ſtil! continued to propagate thyr doctrines among the private 1649. 
men and inferior officers, who pretended a ric ght to be conſulted, as before, 


} in the adminiſtration of the Commonwealth, They now practiſed againſt 
q their officers the ſame leſſon, which they had been taught againſt the Parli- 


o 


ment. They framed a remonſtrance, and ſent five agitators to preſent it to 

the General and council of war: Thele were caſhiered with ignominy by fen- 

tence of a court- martial. One Lockier, having carried his ſedition farther, 

was ſentenced to death; but this puniſhment was fo far from quelling the muti- 

nous ſpirit, that above a thouggad of his companions ſhowed their adherence to 

him, by attending his funeral, and wearing in their hats black and ſea- green 
ribbons by way of favours. About four thouſand aſſembled at Burford, under Levels ers ſup- 
the command of Thomſon, a man formerly condemned for ſedition by a court- Preſſed. 
martial, but pardoned by the General. Colonel Reynolds, and atterwards Fairfax May, 
and Cromwel, fell upon them when unprepared for defence, and ſeduced by 

the appearance of a treaty. Four hundred were taken priſoners : Some of them 
capitally puniſhed : The reſt pardoned: An" this tumultu»us ſpirit, tho' it 


Thames, near twilight; Mr. Faucet, the preacher there, not having till then ended his ſermon, One 
of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and a candle burning in it, and in the other hand four can- 
'Y dles nit lig!ted, He deſired the pariſhioners to ay a while, ſay! ing he had a meſſage from God unto 
J them, and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave fo to do, 
or to ſtay in the church, he went into the churchyard, and there told them, that he had a viſion wherein 
he had reccived a command from God, to deliver his will unto them, which he was to deliver, and 
they to receive upon pain- of damnation ;z conlifting of five lights. (1) © That the ſabbath was abol; h- 
4% ed as unnece{liry, Jewiſh, and merely ceremonial. And here (quoch he) I ſhould put out the fiſt 
„light, but the wind is fo high I cannot kindle it, (2) That tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ce- 
« remonial, a great burthen to the Saints of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry and tillage. And 
« here 1 ſhould put out my ſecond light, &c. (3) That miniſters are aboliched as Antichriſtian, and 
„of no longer uſe now Chriſt himtelt deſcends into the hearts of his ſaints, and his ſpirit enlighteneth 
« them with revelations and inſpirations, And here I ſhould put out my third light, &c. (4) Magi- 
ſtrates are aboliſhed as uſeleſs now that Chriſt himſelf is in purity amongſt us, and hath erected the 
% kingdom of the ſaint; upon carth. Beſides they are tyrants, and oppteſſors of the liberty of the 
ſaints, and tye them to laws and ordinances, mere human inventions. And here I ſhonld put out my ; S 
« fourth light, &c. (;) Then putting his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a little bible, he 
hewed it open to the people, ſaying, Here is a book you have in great veneration, conſiſting of two 
« pa/ts, the Old aud New Teftament; I mult tell you it is aboliched; it containeth beggarly rudi- 
% ments, milk for babes: But now Chriſt is glory among as, and imparts a farther meaſure of 
„his ;pirit to his Flints than this can afford, I am commanded to bura it before your face. Then 
„ puti.vg out the candle he ſail; and here my afth light is extinguiſhed.” It became a pretty com- 


mon doctrine at that tin ne, that it was unwot hy of a Chriftian man to pay rent to his feilow cen. 
tures; aud landlords were obliged to ule all the penalties of law againtt their tenants, whoſe conicience 
Was ſcrupulous. 5 ; 
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ſtill lurked in the army, and broke out from time to _ ſeemed for the preſent 
to be ſuppreſſed. 

PeT1T1ONS framed in the ſame ſpirit of oppoſition were : repreſented to the par- 
liament by lieutenant-cotonel Lilburn, the perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious 
pamphlets, had formerly been treated with ſuch ſeverity by the Star Chamber. 
His liberty was at this time as ill reliſhed by the Parliament, and he was thrown 
into priſon, as a promoter of ſedition and diſorder in the Commonwealth. The 


women applied by petition for his releaſe; but were now deſired to mind their 


houſehold affairs, and leave the government of the ſtate to the men, From all 
quarters, the Parliament were harraſſed with petitions of a very free nature, which 
ſtrongly ſpoke the ſenſe of the nation, and proved how ardently all men longed 


for the reſtoration of their laws and liberties. Even in a feaſt, which the city 


gave to the Parliament and Council of State, it was efteemed a requiſite precau- 
tion, if we may credit Walker and Dugdale, to ſwear all the cooks, that they 
would ſerve nothing but wholeſome food to them. 


Tux Parliament judged it neceſſary to enlarge the laws of high · treaſon beyond 
thoſe narrow bounds, within which they had been confined during the monar- 
chy. They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, tho* they had ne- 
ver appeared in any overt act againſt the ſtate. To affirm the preſent govern- 
ment to be an uſurpation, to aſſert that the Parliament or Council of State were 
tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour the ſubverting their authority or ſtirring up 
ſedition againſt chem! ; theſe offences were declared to be high-treaſon. The power 
of impriſonment, of which the petition of right had bereaved the King, it was 
now found requiſite to reſtore to the Council of State; and all the jalls a Eng- 
land were filled wich men whom the jealouſies and fears of the ruling party had 
repreſented as dangerous . The taxes continued by the new government, and 
which, being unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, encreaſed the general .ill-will under 
which it laboured. Beſides the cuſtoms and exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds a 
month were levied on land for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The ſequeſtrations 
and compoſitions of the Royaliſts, the ſale of the crown lands, and of the dean 
and chapter lands, tho' they yielded immenſe ſums, were not ſuſficient to ſupply 
the vaſt expences, and, as was luſpected, the great depredations, of the. Parlia- 
ment and of their creatures, 

AmivsT all theſe difficulties and diſturbances, the ſteady mind of Cromwel, 
without confuſion or embarraſſment, ſtill purſued its purpoſe. While he was col- 
lecting an army of twelve thouſand men in the weſt of England, he ſent to Ireland, 
under Reynolds and Venables, a reinforcement of four thouſand horſe and foot, 
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in order to ſtrengthen Jones, and enable him to defend himſelf againſt the Mar- Chap I. 
queſs of Ormond, who lay at Finglaſs and began to threaten. Dublin. Inchiquin, 
with a ſeparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offar- 
rel who ſerved under Oneal, and to young Coot who commanded ſome parlia- 
mentary forces. After he had joined his troops to the main army, with whom, for 
ſome time, he remained united, Ormond paited the river Liffy, and took poſt at 
Rathmines two miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the ſiege of that 
city. In order to cut off all farther ſupply from Jones, he had begun the reparation 

of an old fort, which lay at the gates of Dublin; and being exhauſted with conti- 
nual fatigue for ſome days, he had retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep his 
forces under arms. He was ſuddenly awaked with the noiſ- of firing; and ſtarting 2 of au... 
from his bed, ſaw every thing already in tumult and confuſion. Jones, an excel- N 
lent officer, formerly a lawyer, had fallied out with the reinforcement newly arrived, 
and attacking the party employed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, 

' purſued the advantage, and fell in with the army, which had neglected Ormond's 
orders. Theſe he ſoon threw into diſorder ; put them to flight, in ſpite of all the 

efforts of the Lord-Lieutenant ; chaced them off the field; ſeized all their tents, 
baggage, ammunition; and returned victorious to Dublin, after killing three Siege of Dub 
thouſand men, and taking above two thouſand priſoners. . | lin mw," 


Tuis loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh on the military character of Ormond, was 
irreparable to the royal cauſe. That numerous army, which, with ſo much pains 
and difficulty, the Lord-Lieutenant had been collecting for more than a year, was 
diſperſed in a moment. Cromwel ſoon after arrived in Dublin, where he was wel- 
comed with mighty ſhouts and rejoicings. He haſtened immediately to Tredah · 
That town was well fortified ; and Ormond had thrown into it a good garriſon of 
three thouſand men, under Sir Arthur Aſton, an officer of reputation. He ex- 
pected that Tredah, lying in the neighbburhood of Dublin, would firſt be attempt- 
ed by Cromwel, and he was willing to employ the enemy ſome time in that ſiege, 
while he himſelf ſhould repair his broken forces. But Cromwel knew the impor- 
tance of diſpatch. Having made a breach, he ordered a general aſſault. Tho' geptembes. 
twice repulſed with great loſs, he renewed the attack, and himſelf, along with Tredah 
Ireton, led on his men. All oppoſition was overborne by the furious valour of 8 
1 the troops. The town was taken ſword in hand; and orders being iſſued to give 
1 no quarter, a cruel ſlaughter was made of the garriſon, Even a few, who were 
; ſaved by the ſoldiers, ſitiated with blood, were next day miſerably butchered by 
orders from the General. One perſon alone of the whole garriſon eſcaped to be 

a meſſenger of this univerſal havock and deſtruction, 
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the army without delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. 


from fatigue and the advanced ſcaſon. 


Cromwel having received a reinforcement from England 


place where he met with any vigorous reſiſtance, 
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CromweLr pretended by this ſevere execution to retaliate the cruelty of the 
Iriſh maſſacre: But he well knew, that almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh ; 
and his juſtice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garri- 
ſons from reſiſtance. His policy, however, had the deſired effect. Having led 


The garri- 
ſon after a ſlight defence offered to capitulate; but before they obtained a ceſſa- 


tion, they 1 udently neglected their guards; and the Engliſh army ruſhed in 


upon them. The fame ſeverity was exerciled as at Tredah. 


Every town, before which Cromwel preſented himſelf, now opened its gates 
without reſiſtance. Roſs, tho? ſtrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord Taffe. 
Having taken Eſtionage, Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
himſelf maſter of Paſſage and Carric. Owen Oneal ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
ſoon afterwards died. The Engliſh had no difficultics to encounter but what aroſe 
Fluxes and contagious diſtempers crept in 
among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave 
governor of Dublin, died at Wexford, And Cromwel had fo far advanced, with 
his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, either to ſubſiſt in the enemies 
country, or retreat to his own garriſons. But while he was in theſe ſtraits, Corke, 


Kinſale, and all the Engliſh garriſons in Munſter deſerted to him, and opening 


their gates reſolved to ſhare the fortunes of their victorious countrymen. 


Tuis defertion of the Engliſh put an end entirely to Ormond's authority, which 
was already much diminiſhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford. 
The Iriſh, aftuated by national and religious prejudices, could no longer be kept 
in obedience by a proteſtant governor, who was fo unſucceſsful in all his enter- - 
prizes. The clergy renewed their excommunications againſt him and his adlierents, 
and added the terrors of ſuperſtition to thoſe Aßling from a victorious enemy. 
„again took the field 
Alter a ſiege, he made himſelf maſter of Kilkenny, the only 
The whole frame of the Iriſh 
union being in a manner diſſolved, Orwond, ſoon after, left the iſland, and dele- 
gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate as to admit of 
no remedy. The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſhment as a refuge. Above 
40,000 men paſſed into foreign ſervice and Cromwell, well pleaſed to free the 
iſland from enemics, who never could be cordially reconciled to the Engliſh, gave 
them full liberty and lcifure for their embarkation. 


carly in the ſpring. 


Wulle 
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Wir Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted ſucceſs in Ireland, which Chap. J. 
in the ſpace of nine months he had almoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune was preparing "ow 
for him a new ſcene of victory and triumph in Scotland. Charles was at the 
Hague, when Sir Joſeph Douglas brought him intelligence, that he was pro- 
claimed King by the Scots parliament. At the ſame time Douglas informed him 
: of the hard conditions annexed to the proclama ion, and damped extremely that 
joy, which might ariſe from his being recognized ſovereign in one of his king 
doms. Charles too confidered, that thoſe who pretended to acknowledge his 
ticle, were at that very time in actual rebellion againſt his family, and would be 
ſure to intruſt very little authority into his hands, and ſcarcely would afford him 
perſonal liberty and ſecurity, As the proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that 
time very promiſing, he intended rather to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 
which he expected more ducitul ſubmiſſion and obedicace. 


M:eanwHile he found ic expedient to depart from Holland. The people in the 

United Provinces were much attached to his intercils, Beſides his connexion with 

the family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the populace, all men re- 

garded with compaſſion his helpleſs condition, and expreſſed the greateſt abhor- 

rence againſt the murder of his father; a deed, to which nothing, they thought, 

but rhe rage o fanaticiſm aud faction could have impelled the Parliament. But 

tho' the public in general bore a great favour to the King, the States were uneaſy 

at his preſence. They dreaded the Parliament, fo formidable by their power, 

and ſo prolpcrous in all their efiterprizes. They apprehended the molt precipi- 

tant reſolutions from men ©! ſuch vioknt and haughty diſpoſitions. And after 

the murder of, Doriflaus, they tound it (till more neceflary to fatisfy the Engliſh 
Commonweilta, by removing che King at a diſtance from them. 


Dor1sLavs, tho' a native of Holland, had lived long in England; and being 
employed as aſſiſtant to the high court of juftice, which condemned the King, he 
had riten to great credit and iavour with the ruling party. They ſent him envoy 
into Holland; but no ſooner had he arrived at the Hague, than he was ſet upon 
by ſome Royahitts, chiefly 'retainers to Montroſe. They ruſhed into the room, 
where he was ſ'tting with ſo:ue company; Uragged him from the table; put him 
to death as the firſt victim to their murdered ſovereign; very leiſurely and peace- 
ably ſeparated themſelves ; and tho! orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to ar- 
reſt them, theſe were executed with fuch flownels and reluctance, that the crimi- 
nals had, all of them, the opportunity to make their ctcape 


4 ws 
CHARLES, having pailed ſome time at Paris, where no aſſiſtance was given him, 
and even few civiitics were paid him, made his retreat into Jerley, where his au- 
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thority was ſtill acknowledged. Winram, laird of Liberton, came to him as de- 
puty from the committee of eſtates in Scotland, and informed him of the con- 
ditions to which he muſt neceſſarily ſubmit before he could be admitted to the ex- 
erciſe of his authority. Conditions more ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects 
upon their ſovereign ; but as the affairs of Ircland began extremely to decline, and 
the King found it no longer ſafe to venture himſelf in that iſland, he gave a civil 
anſwer to Winram, and defired commiſſioners to meet him at Breda, in order to 
enter into a treaty with regard to thele conditions. 


Taz carls of Caſſils and Lothian, th- lord Burley, the laird of Liberton and 
other commiſſioners, arrived at Breda; ut without any power of treating: The 


King mult ſubmit without reſerv to the terms impoſed upon him. The terms 


were, that he ſhould iſſue a proclamation, baniſhing from court all excommuni- 
cated perſons, that is, all thoſe who, either under Liamilton or Montroſe, had 
ventured their lives for his family; that no Engliſh ſubject, who had ſerved 
againſt the Parliament, ſhould be allowed to approach him; that he ſhould bind 
himſelf, by his royal promiſe to take the covenant ; that he ſhould ratify all acts 
of Parliament, by which Pre{byterian government, the directory of worſhip, 
*onfeſſion of faith and catechiſm, were enjoined ; and that in civil affairs he ſhould 
govern himſelf entitely according to the direction of Parliament, and in eccleſi- 
aſtical according to that of the aſſembly. Theſe propoſals, the commiſſioners, 
after paſſing ſome time in ſermons and prayers, in order to expreſs the more de- 


-termined reſolution, very ſolemnly delivered to the King. 


Tur King's friends were extremely divided with regard to the part which he 
ſhould act in this critical conjuncture. Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors diſſuaded 
him from accepting conditions, ſo d iſadvantageous and diſnonourable. They 
ſaid, that the men, who now governed Sco land, were the, molt furious and bi- 
gotted of that party, which, notwithſtanding his gentle government, had firſt 
excited a rebellion againſt the late King; after the moſt unlimited conceſſions, 
had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopt the progreſs of his victories in England ; 
and after he had cntrutted his perion with them in his uttermoſt diſtreſs, had 
baſely fold him, together with their own honour, to his barbarous enemies: 
That they had as yet ſhown no marks of repentance,. and even in the terms, 
which they now propoſed, diſplayed the ſame antimonarchical principles, and the 
ſame jealouly of their ſovereign, by which they had ever been actuated: That 
nothing could be more diſhonourable, than that the King, in his firſt enterprize, 
ſhould ſacrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, thoſe principles, for 
which his father had died a martyr, and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly 
educated :» That by this hy ee he might loſe the Royaliſts, who alone were 

| , ſincercly 
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ſincerely attached to him ; but never would gain the Preſbyterians, who were 
averſe to his family and his cauſe, and would aſcribe his compliance merely to 


policy and neceſſity : That the Scots had refuſed to give him any aſſurances of 


their intending to reſtore him to the throne of England; and could they even be 
engaged to make ſuch an attempt, it had ſufficiently appeared, by the event of 
Hamilton's engagement, how unequal their force was to ſo great an enterprize: 
That on the firſt check which they ſhould receive, Argyle and his partizans 
would lay hold of the quickeſt expedient for reconciling themſelves to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, and would betray the King, as they had done his father, into the 
hands of his enemies: And that, however deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill 
be regarded as highly imprudent in the King to make a facrifice of his honour, 
where the ſole purchaſe was to endanger. his life or liberty. | 


Tur Farl of Lancric, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Lauderdale, and 
others of that party, who had been baniſhed their country for the late engage- 
ment, were then with the King; and being deſirous of returning home in his re- 
tinue, they joined the opinion of the young duke of Buckingham, and very ear- 
neſtly preſſed him to accept the conditions required of him. It was urged, that 


nothing would more gratify the King's enemies than to ſee him fall into the ſnare S 


laid for him, and by ſo ſcrupulous a nigety leave the poſſeſſion of his dominions 
to thoſe who deſired but a pretence for excluding him: That Argyle, not daring 
ſo far to oppoſe the bent of the nation as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, 
had embraced this expedient, by which he hoped to make Charles dethgone him- 
ſelf, and refuſe a kingdom which was offered him: That it was not to be doubted 
but the ſame national ſpirit, aſſiſted by Hamilton and his party, would till riſe 


higher in favour of their Prince after he had intruſted himſelf to their fidelity, and 


would much abate the rigor of the conditions now impoſed upon him : That 
whatever migat be the@celcnt intentions of the ruling party, they -mult unavoid- 
ably be engaged in a war with England, and mult accept the aſſiſtance of the 
King's friends of all partics, in order to ſupport themſelves againſt a power fo 
much ſuperior : That however a ſteady, uniform conduct might have been ſuitable 
to the advanced age and ſtrict engagements of the late King, no one would throw 
any blame on a young prince for complying with conditions, which necellity had 
extorted from him: That cven the rigor of thoſe principles profeſſed by his fa- 
ther, tho* with ſome it had exalted his character, had been extremely prejudicial 
to his intereſt ; nor could any thing be more ſerviceable to the royal cauſe than to 
give all parties room to hope for more equal and more indulgent maxims of go- 
vernment: And that where aftairs were reduced to fo deſpcrate a ſituation, dan- 
gers ought little to be regarded; and the King's honour lay rather in ſhowing ſome 
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"Chao. I. early ſymptoms of courage and activity than chuſing ſtrictly a party among theo- 
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logical controverſies, with which, it might be ſuppoſed, he was, as yet, very 
little acquainted, | YN | 

Tnzse arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the Queen and of the Prince of 
Orange, the King's brother-in-law, who both of them eſteemed it ridiculous to 
refuſe a kingdom, merely from regard « ; ned had great influence on 


Charles. But what chiefly Sian him to comply was the account brought 
him of the fate of Montroſe, who, with all the circumſtances of rage and con-, 


tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen, Tho' in this inſtance 
the King ſaw more evidently tlc furious ſpirit, by which the Scots were attuated, 
he had now no farther reſource, and was obliged to grant whatever was demanded 
of him. 5 


Movrnosx, having laid down his arms at the command of the late King, had 


retired into France, and, contrary to his natural diſpoſition, lived for ſome time 


inactive at Paris. He. there became acquainced with the famous Cardinal de 
Retz; and that penetrating judge celebrates him in his memoirs as oac of thoſe 
heroes, of whom there are no longer any remains in the world, and who are only 


to be met with in Plutarch. Deſirous of improving his martial genius, he took 


a journey to Germany, was carciſed by the Emperor, received the rank of 
Mareſchal, and propoſed to levy a regiment for the Imperial fervice. While 
employed for that purpoſe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death of 
the King®, and at the ſame tine received from his young maſter a renewal of his 
commiſſion ol Captain-general in Scotland *, His ardeat and daring ſpirit needed 


but this authority to put him in action. He gathered followers in Holland and 


the north of Germany, whom his great reputation allured to him. The King of 
Denmark and Duke of Holſtein feat him ſome ſmall fypplies of money: The 
Queen of ' Sweden furniched um with arms; the Prince of Orange with ſhips : 
And Montroſe, haſtening his entzrprize, Iclt the King's agreement with the Scots 
ſhould make him revoke his commiſlion, ſet out 5 the Orkveys with about 
500 men, moſt of them Germans. Theſe were all the preparations, which he 
could make againſt a Kings m, ſ{cttled in domeſtic prace, ſupporte.l by a dil- 
ciplined army, fully apprized of his enterprize, and prepared ia. him. Some 
of his retainers having told him of a prophety that A ad "him aloe itt WAS re- 
ſerved to riflore the King's authority in all l. loninions; he lent a willing ear to 
ſuggeſtions, which, however ill grounded or im e ible, were ſo conformable to 
his own magnanimous diſpoſition. 
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He armed ſeveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, tho' an unwarlike people, 
and carried them over with him to Caithneſs ; hoping, that the general affection 
to the King's ſervice and the fame of his former exploits, would make the High- 
landers flock to his ſtandard: Bt all men were now harraſſed and fatigued with 
wars and diſorders : Many of thoſe, who formerly adhered to him, had been ſe- 
verely puniſhed by the covenanters : And no proſpect of ſucceſs was entertained in 
oppoſition to ſo great a force as was drawn together againſt him, But however 
weak Montroſe's army, the memory of paſt events ſtruck a great terror into the 
committee of eſtates. They immediately ordered Leſley and Holborne to march 
againſt him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was ſent before with a body 
of cavalry to check his progreſs. He fell unexpectedly on Montroſe, who had 
no horſe to bring him intelligence. The royaliſts were put to flight ; all of them 


either killed or taken priſoners ; and Montroſe himſelf, having put on the diſguiſe Vontroſe 
of a peaſant, was perfidiouſly delivered into the hands of his enemies, by a friend, _ priſen- 


to whom he had entruſted his perſon. 


ALL the inſolence, which ſucceſs can produce in ungenerous minds, was exer- 


ciſed by the, covenanters againſt Montroſe, whom they ſo much hated and ſo much 


dreaded. Theological antipathy farther encreaſed their indignities towards a per- 


ſon whom they regarded as execrable on account of the excommunication, which 
had been pronounced againſt him. Leſley led him about for ſeveral days in the 
ſame low habit, under which he had diſguiſed himſelf. The vulgar, wherever he 
paſſed, were inſtigated to reproach and vilify him. When he came to Edin- 


burgh, every circumſtance of elaborate rage and inſult was put in practice by or- 
der of the Parliament. At the eaſtern gate of the city, he was met by the ma- 
giſtrates, and put into a new cart, purpolely made with a high chair or bench, 
Where he was placed, that the people might have a full view of him. He was 
bound with cords, dra@h over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſtened thro! holes 
made in the cart. When in this poſture, the hangman took off the hat of the 
noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cart in his livery and with his bonnet 
on ; the other officers, who were 8 priſoners with the Marqueſs, walking two 
and two before them. 


Tus populace, more generous and humane, when they ſaw ſo mighty a change 
of fortune in this great man, fo lately their dread and terror, into whoſe hands the 
magiſtrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees the keys of the city, 
were ſtruck with compaſſion, and viewed him with ſilent tears and admiration. The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againſt theſe movements of rebel nature, as 
they expreſſed it; and reproached the people with their profane tenderneſs towards 
this capital enemy of all piety and religion. 
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Wr he was carried before the Parliament, which was then fitting, Loudon, 


the chancellor, in a violent declamation, reproached him with the breach of the 


national covenant, which he had ſubſcribed ; his rebellion againſt God, the King, 
and the Kingdom ; and the many horrible murders, treaſons, and impieties, for 
which he was now to be brought to condign puniſhment. Montroſe in his anſwer 
maintained the fame ſuperiority. above his enemies, to which, by his fame and great 
actions, as well as by the conſcience of a good cauſe, he was juſtly intitled. He told 
the Parliament, that ſince the King, as he was informed, had ſo far avowed their 
authority as to enter into treaty with them, he now appeared uncovered hefore 
their tribunal; a reſpect, which, while they ſtood in open defiance to their ſove- . 
reign, they would in vain have required of him. That he acknowledged with in- 
finite ſhame and remorſe the errors of his early conduct, when their plauſible pre- 
tences had ſeduced him to tread with them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms 
againſt his Prince and Country. That his following ſervices, he hoped, had ſuffi- 
ciently teſtified his repentance, and his death would now atone for chat guilt, the 


only one with which he could juſtly reproach himſelf. That in all his warlike en- 
terprizes he was warranted by that commiſſion, which he had received from his 
® and their maſter, againſt whoſe lawful authority they had erected their ſtandard. 


That to venture his life for his ſovereign was the leaſt part of his merit : He had 
even thrown down his arms in obedience to the ſacred commands of the King z 
and had reſigned to them the victory, which, in defiance of all their efforts, he 
was ſtill enabled to diſpute with them. That no blood had ever been ſhed by him 


but in the field of battle; and many perſons were now in his eye, many now dar- 


ed to pronounce ſentence of death upon him, whoſe life, forfeited by the laws of 
war, he had formerly ſaved from the fury of the ſoldiers. That he was ſorry to 
find no better teſtimony of their return to allegiance than the murder of ſo faithful 


a ſubject, in whoſe death the King's commiſſion mult be gt once ſo highly injured 


and affronted. That as to himſelf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and de- 
grade him by all their ſtudied indignities: The juſtice of his cauſe, he knew, 
would ennoble any fortune; nor had he other affſiction than to ſee the authority of 
his Prince, with which he was inveſted, treated with ſo much ignominy. And that 
he now joyfully followed, by a like unjuſt. ſentence, his late ſovereign; and ſhould 
be happy, if, in his future deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame bliſsful man- 
ſions, where his piety and humane virtues had already, without doubt, ſecured him 
an eternal recompence. 


MoyTRrose's ſentence was next pronounced againſt him,“ That he, James 
« Grabam”” (for this was the only name they vouchſafed to give him) “ ſhould 
„ next. . 
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e next day be carried to Edinburgh Croſs, and there be hanged on a gibbet, Sap . 
« thirty foat high, for the ſpace of three hours: Then be taken down, his tg 
e head be cut off upon a ſcaffold, and affixed to the priſon : His legs and arms 

ebe ſtuck up on the four chief towns of the kingdom: His body be buried in 

« the place appropriated for common malefactors; except the church, upon his 

<« repentance, ſhould take off his excommunication.' 


Tux clergy, hoping, that the terrors of immediate death had now given them 
an advantage over their enemy, flocked about him, and inſulted over his fallen 
fortunes. They pronounced his damnation, and aſſured him, that the judgment, 
which he was ſoon to ſuffer, would prove but an eaſy prologue to that which he 
muſt undergo hereafter. They next offered to pray with him : But he was too 
well acquainted with thoſe forms of imprecation, which they called prayers, 
40 Lord vouchſafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible ſin- 

ner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and profane perſon, who refuſes to 
&© hearken to the voice of thy church.“ Such were the petitions, which he 
expected they would, according to cuſtom, offer up for him. He told them, 
that they were a miſerable deluded and deluding people; and would ſhortly bring - 
their country under the moſt inſupportable ſervitude, to which any nation had ever 

been reduced. For my part,” added he, I am much prouder to have my 


head affixed to the place, where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to have my picture 
hang in the King's bed-chamber. So far from being ſorry, that my legs and 
arms are to be ſent to four cities of the kingdom; I wiſh I had limbs enough to 


e be diſperſed into all the cities of Chriſtendom, there to remain as teſtimonies 
ein favour of the cauſe, for which I ſuffer.” This ſentiment, that very evening, 
while in priſon, he threw into verſe. The poem remains; a ſignal monument of 
his heroic ſpirit, and ng deſpicable proof of his poetical genius, 


Now was led forth, amidſt the inſults of his enemies and the tears of the people, 214 of SUR 
the man of the moſt illuſtrious birth and greateſt renown of the nation, to ſuffer, 
for his adherence to the laws of his country and the rights of his ſovereign, the 
ignominious death deſtined to the meaneſt malefactor. Every attempt, which the 
inſolence of the governing party had made to ſubdue his gallant ſpirit, had hitherto 
proved fruitleſs : They made yet one effort more, in this laſt and melancholy ſcene, 
when all enmity, ariſing from motives merely human, is commonly ſoftened and 
diſarmed. The executioner brought that book, which had been publiſhed in ele- 
gant Latin of his truly heroic actions, and tied it by a cord about his neck. Mon- 
troſe ſmiled. at this new inſtance of their malice. He thanked them, however, 
for their officious zeal ; and ſaid, that he bore this teſtimony of his bravery and 
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Chap. I. ds with more pride than he had ever worne the garter. Having aſked, whe- 


Art ther they had any more indignities to put upon him, and renewing ſome devout 


ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt act of the executioner. 


Tn us periſhed in the thirty-eighth year of his age, the gallant marqueſs of Mon- 
troſe ; the man whoſe military genius, both by valour and conduct, had ſhone forth 
beyond any, which, during theſe civil diſorders, hud appeared in the three king- 
doms. The finer arts too, in his youth, he had ſucceſsfully cultivated ; and 
whatever was ſublime, elegant, or noble, touched his great ſoul. Nor was he 
inſenſible to the pleaſures either of ſociety or of love. Something, however, of 
the vaſt and unbounded characterized all his actions and deportment; and it was 
merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of ſupe- 
riority and even of equality, to pay ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion to the will of his 
| ſovereign. 


Tus vengeance of the covenanters was not ſatisfied with Montroſe's execution. 
Urrey, whoſe inconſtancy now led him to take part with the King, ſuffered about 
the ſame time: Spotiſwood of Daerſie, a youth of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of 

* Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbald, all of them men of birth and character, under- 
went a like fate. Theſe were taken priſoners with Montroſe. The Marqueſs 
of Huntley, about a year before, had alſo fallen a victim to the ſeverity of the 
covenanters. 


Tur paſt ſcene diſplays in full light the barbarity of this theological faction: 
The ſequel will. ſufficiently diſcover their abſurdities. The corruptions of the beſt 
things produce the worſt; and no wonder that the abuſes of religion ſhould of all 
others be the moſt odious and ridiculous. In order to convey a juſt notion of the 
genius of the age, we are obliged ſometimes in our narration ta make uſe of the 
ſame cant and expreſſion, which was then ſo prevalent. 


23d of June, Tn King, in conſequence of his agreement with the Scots commiſſioners, ſet 
: fail for Scotland; and being eſcorted by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, who were ſent 

to guard the herring fiſhery, he arrived in the firth of Cromarty. Before he. was 

permitted to land; he was required to ſign the covenant z and many ſermons and lec- 

tures were made him, exhorting him to perſevere in that holy confederacy ® Ha- 

Covenantets. Milton, Lauderdale, Dumfermling, and other noblemen of that faction whom they 
called Engagers, were immediately ſeparated from him, and obliged to retire to- 

their houſes, where they lived in a private manner, without truſt or authority. 

None of his Eogliſh friends who had ſcrved his father, were allowed to remain in- 

the kingdom. The King himſelf found, that he was conſidered as a mere pageant 
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of ſtate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poſſeſſed, ſerved * to Chap. I. 
draw on him the greater indignities. One ef the quarters of Montrofe; his faith- e 
ful ſervant, who had borne his commiſſion, he found hanging at Aberdeen. 
The general aſſembly *, and afterwards the committce of eſtates and the army, 
who were entirely governed by the aſſembly, ſet forth a public declaration, in 
which they proteſted, ** that they did not eſpouſe any malignant quarrel or party, 
= but fought merely on their former grounds or. principles; that they diſclaimed 
J « all the fins and guilt of the King and of his houſe ; nor would they own him 
& or his intereſt, other wiſe than wich a ſubordination to God, and ſo far as he 
« owned and proſecuted the cauſe of God, and acknowledged the ſins of his * 
'« houſe and of his former ways T.“ 


Taz King, lying entirely at mercy, and having no aſſurance of liberty or life, 
farther than was agreeable to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, was conſtrained to 
embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſlity cf his affairs, and his great 
youth and inexperience, could excuſe. Be iſſued a declaration, ſuch as they re- g of Au- 
quired of him 4. He there gave thanks for the merciful diſpenſations of 'provi- guſl. 
dence, by which he was recovered out of the ſnare of evil counſels, had attained 
a full perſuaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and was induced to caſt 
himſelf and his intereſt wholly upon God. He deſired to be deeply humbled and 
afflicted in ſpirit, becauſe of his father's following evil counſel, oppoſing the co- 
venant and the work of reformation, and ſhedding the blood of God's people thro? 
all his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration of 
it in his father's houſe; a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the proteſtant 
churches, and a great provocation to him who is a jealous God, viſiting the ſing 
of the father upon the children. He profeſſed, that he would have no enemies 
but the enemies of the covenant ;z and that he deteſted all popery, ſuperſtition, 
prelacy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and profaneneſs ; and was reſolved not to tolerate, 
much leſs to countenance any of them in any of his dominions. He declared, 
that he would never love nor favour any who have ſo little conſcience as to fol- 

low his intereſts, in preference to the goſpel and the kingdom of - Jeſus Chriſt, ' 
And he expreſſed his hope, that whatever ill ſucceſs his former guilt might have 
drawn upon his cauſe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on God's ſide, and 
to acknowledge his own cauſe ſubordinate to that of Ged, the divine providence 
would crown his arms with victory. 


ST1LL the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of the King's ſincerity. 
The facility which he diſcovered in yielding to whatever was required of him, 


* Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 160. + Id. p. 166, 167, 
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made them ſuſpect that he regarded all his conceſſions merely as ridiculous farces, 
to which he muſt of neceſſity ſubmit. They had another trial prepared for him. 
Inſtead of the ſolemnity of his coronation, which was delayed, they were reſolve 


ed, that he ſhould paſs thro' a public humiliation, and do penance before the 


whole people. They ſent him twelve articles of repentance, which he was to ac- 
knowledge ; and the King had agreed, that he would ſubmit to this indignity: 
The various tranſgreſſions of his father and grandfather, together with the ido- 


latry of his mother, are again enumerated and aggravated in theſe articles; and 


farther declarations were inſiſted on, that he ſought the reſtitution of his rights, 
for the ſole advancement of religion, and in ſubordination to the kingdom of 
Chriſt *. In ſhort, having exalted the altar above the throne, and brought 
royalty under their feet, the clergy were reſolved to trample on it and vilify it, 
by every inſtance of contumely, which their 888 influence enabled them to im- 
poſe upon their unhappy prince. 


CHARLES in the mean time found his authority entirely annihilated, as well as 
his character degraded. He was conſulted in no public meaſure. He was not 
called to aſſiſt at any councils. His choice was ſufficient to diſcredit any pre- 
tender to office or advancement. All efforts which he made to unite the oppo- 
ſite parties, encreaſed the ſuſpicion, which the covenanters had entertained of 
him, as if he was not entirely their own. Argyle, who, by ſubtilties and com- 
pliances, partly led and partly was governed by this wild faction, ſtill turned a 
deaf car to all advances, which the King made to enter into confidence with him. 
Malignants and Engagers continued to be the objects of general hatred and perſe- 
cution; and whoever was diſagreeable to the clergy failed not to have one of theſe 
epithets affixed to him. The fanaticiſm which prevailed, being ſo full of ſour 
and angry principles, and ſo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired 
a new object of abhorrence : Theſe were the Sorcerers. So prevalent was the 
opinion of witchcraft, that great numbers, accuſed of that crime, were burnt by 
ſentence of the magiſtrates thro? all parts of Scotland. In a village near Berwic, 
which contained only fourteen houſes, fourteen perſons were puniſhed by fire ; 
and it became a ſcience cvery where much ſtudied and cultivated, to diſtinguiſh 
a true witch by proper trials and ſymptoms 4. 


THe advance of the Engliſh army under Cromwel was not able to appeaſe or 
ſoften the animoſities among the Scots parties. The clergy were ſtill reſolute to 
exclude all but their moſt zealous adherents. So ſoon as the Engliſh Parliament 
found that the treaty between the King and the Scots would probably terminate in 


* Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical om p. 178. + Whitelocke, p. 434, 408. 
1 Id. p. 396, 418. 
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an accommodation, they made preparations for a war, which, they thy; would, 
in the end, prove inevitable. Cromwel having now broke the force and courage 
of the Iriſh, was ſent for; and he left the zaommand of Ireland to Ireton, who 
governed that Kingdom in the character of deputy, and with great vigilance and 
induſtry perſevered in the work of ſubduing and expelling the natives. 


[T was expected, that Fairfax, who {till retained the name of General, would, 
continue to act againſt Scotland, and appear at the head of the armies ; a ſtation 
for which he was well qualified, and where alone he made any figure. But Fair- 
fax, tho' he had allowed the army to make uſe of his name in murdering their 
ſovereign, and offering violence to the Parliament, had entertained unſurmount- 
able ſcruples againſt invading the Scots, whom he conſidered as zealous Preſby- 
terians, and united to England by the ſacred bands of the covenant. He was 
farther diſguſted at the extremities into which he had already been hurried ; and 
was confirmed in his reſolution by the exhortations of his wife, who had great in- 

fluence over him, and was herſelf much governed by the Preſbyterian clergy. A 
committee of Parliament was ſent to reaſon with him; and Cromwel was one of 
the number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots had firſt broke the covenant 


by their invaſion of England under duke Hamilton; and that they would ſurely 


renew their hoſtile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous mcaſures of the 
Commonwealth. Cromwel, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax, in 
every thing which he regarded as matter of principle, ventured to ſolicit him 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs ; and he went ſo far as to ſhed tears of grief and vexa- 
tion on this occaſion. No one could ſuſpe& any ambition in the man, who la- 
boured ſo zealouſly to retain his general in that high office, which, he knew, he 
himſelf was alone entitled to fill, The ſame warmth of temper, which made 
Cromwel a moſt frantic enthuſiaſt, rendered him the moſt dangerous of hypo- 


crites; and it was to this turn of mind, as much as ts-his courage and capacity, 


that he owed all his wonderful ſucceſſes, By the contagious ferment of his zeal, 
he engaged every one to co-operate wich him in his meaſures; and entering eaſily 
and affectionately into every part, which he was diſpoſed to act, he was enabled, 


even after multiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempeſt of paſſion, all his crooked . 


ſchemes and profound artifices. 


FairFax having reſigned his commiſſion, it was beſtowed on Cromwel, Who 
was declared captain- general of all the forces in England. This command, in a 


Commonwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of the utmoſt importance; 
and was the chief ſtep which this ambitious * had yet made towards ſove- 
* : reigns 


Chap. I. 
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reign power: He immediately marched his forces, and entered Scotland _—_ 
an army of 16,000 men, 


Tu command of the Scots arm” was given to Leſley, a good officer, who 
formed a very proper plan for defence. He entrenched himſelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties 
of Merſe and the Lothians every thing which could ſerve to ſupport the Engliſh 
army. Cromwel advanced to the Scots camp, and endeavoured, by every ex- 


pedient, to bring Leſley to a battle: The prucent Scotſman knew, that, tho* 


ſuperior in numbers, his army was much inferior in diſcipline and experience to 
the Engliſh ; and he kept himſelf carefully within his entrenchments. By ſkir- 
miſhes and ſmall rencounters, he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers; and 
he was ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His army increaſed daily both in num- 
bers and courage. The King came to the camp; and having exerted himſelf 


in an action, gained extremely on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were more 
deſirous of ſerving under a young Prince of ſpirit and vivacity, than under a com- 


mittee of talking gownmen. The clergy were alarmed, They ordered the 
King immediately to leave the camp. They alſo purged it carefully of about 


4000 Malignants and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led them to attend the King, and 


who were the ſoldiers of chief credit and experience in the nation“. They then 
concluded, that they had an, army compoſed entirely of ſaints, and could not be 
beaten. They murmured extremely, not only againſt their prudent General, but 


alſo againſt the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them deliverance + 4 ; 


and they plainly told him, that, if he would not ſave them from the Engliſh 


ſectaries, he ſhould no longer be their God . An advantage having offered it- 
ſelf on a Sunday, they bindeved the General from making uſe of it, leſt he ſhould 


involve the nation in the guilt of ſabbath · breaking. 


Cromwer found himſeif in a very bad ſituation. He had no proviſions but 
what he received by ſea, He had not had the precaution to bring theſe in ſuffi- 
cient quantities; and his army was reduced to difficulties: He retired to Dun- 
bar, Leſley followed him, and encamped on the heights of Lammermure, which 
overlook that town, There lay many difficult paſſes between Dunbar and Ber- 
wie, and of theſe Leſley had taken poſſeſſion. The Engliſh General was brought 
to extremity. He had even entertained a reſolution. of ſending by ſea all his foot 


and artillery to England, and of breaking thro', at all hazards, with his ca- 


valry. The madneſs of the Scots ecclefiaſtic ſaved him from this loſs and diſ- 
honour. 


Sir Ed. Walker, p. 165. 4 Id. p. 168. | f Whitlocke, p. 449- 
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Nichr and day the miniſters had been wreſtling with the Lord in prayer, as Chap 1. 
they termed it; and they fancied, that they had at laſt obtained the victory. 1650. 
Revelations, they ſaid, were made them, that the ſectarian and heretical army, 
together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, was delivered into their hands, Upon 

the faith of theſe viſions, they forced their general, in ſpite of all his remonſtran- Battle of 
; ces, to deſcend into the plain, with a view of attacking the Engliſh in their re. Pur bas. 
4 treat. Cromwel, looking thro' a perſpective glaſs, ſaw the Scots camp in mo- 
. tion; and foretold, without the help of revelations, that the Lord had delivered 
his enemies into his hands. He gave orders immediately for an attack. In this 
battle it was eaſily obſerved, that nothing, in military actions, can ſupply the zd of Septem- 
place of diſcipline and experience z and that, in the preſence of real danger, where b. 
men ate not accuſtomed to it, the fumes of enthuſiaſm preſently diſſipate, and 
loſe their influence. The Scots, tho“ double in number to the Engliſh, were 
ſoon put to flight, and purſued with great ſlaughter. The chief, if not only re- 
ſiſtance, was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that part of the army which 
was the leaſt infected with enthuſiaſm. No victory could be more compleat than 
this obtained by Cromwel. About 3000 men were lain, and gooo taken pri- 
ſoners. Cromwel purſued his advantage, and took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and 
Leith. The remnants of the Scots army fled to Sterling. The approach of the 
winter ſeaſon, and an ague, which ſeized Cromwel, kept him from puſhing the 
victory any farther. | 


* 


Tur clergy made great lamentations, and told the Lord, that it was little to 
them to ſacrifice their lives and eſtates, but to him it was a great Joſs to ſuffer 
his elect and choſen to be deſtroyed *, They publiſhed a declaration, containing, 
the cauſe of their late misfortunes. Theſe viſitations they aſcribed to the mani- 
fold provocations of the King's houſe, of which, they feared, he had not yet 
thoroughly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malignants into the King's family, 
and even into the camp; the leaving of a moſt malignant and profane guard of 
horſe, who, being ſent for to be purged, came two days before the defeat, and 

were allowed to fight in the army ; the owning of the King's quarrel by many 
without ſubordination to religion and liberty; and the carnal ſelf- ſeeking of ſome, 
together with de neglect of family prayers in others. 


Cromwer having been ſo ſucceſsful in the war of the ſword, took up the pen 
againſt the Scots eccleſiaſtics. He wrote them ſome polemical letters, in which 
he maintained the chief points of the independent theology. He took care like- 
wiſe to retort on them their favourite argument of providence, and aſked them 


N 
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j Chap. I. whether the Lord had not declared againſt them. But the miniſters thought 
E: that the ſame events, which to their enemies were judgments, to them were but 
- trials; and they replied, that the Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from 
| Jacob. But Cromwel inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to God in the moſt 
expreſs and ſolemn manner, and that in the fields of Dunbar an irrevocable deci- 
ſion had been awarded in favour of the Zngliſh army * 


| 1651. Tux defeat of the Scots was regarded by the King as a very fortunate event. 

| - The armies, which fought on both ſides, were almoſt equally his enemies ; and 
the vanquiſhed were now obliged to give him ſome more authority, and apply to 
him for ſupport. The parliament was ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone. 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers, were admitted into couft and 
camp, on condition of doing public penance, and expreſſing repentance for their 
late tranſgreſſions. Some Malignants alſo crept in under various pretences. The 
intended humiliation or penance of the King was changed into the ceremony of 

itof January. his coronation, which was performed at Scone with great pomp and ſolemnity. 

: But amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, Charles remained in the hands of the 
moſt rigid Covenanters ; and tho? treated with civility and courteſy by Argyle, a 
man of parts and addreſs, he was little better than a priſoner, and was ſtill expo- 
ſed to all the rudeneſs and pedantry of the eccleſiaſtics. 


—— — — 
— 2 
. 1 — 


Tuis young prince was in a ſituation, which very ill ſuited his temper and diſ- 
poſition. All thoſe good qualities which he poſſeſſed, his affability, his wit, his 
gaiety, his gentlemanly, diſengaged behaviour, were here ſo many vices; and 

| his love of eaſe, liberty, and plealure, was regarded as the higheſt enormity. Tho? 
artful in the practice of courtly diſſimulation, the ſanctified ſtyle was utterly unknown 
to him; and he never coulè mould his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, 


This is the beſt of Cromwel's wretched compoſitions that remain, and we ſhall here extract a paſ- 
ſage out of it, © You ſay you have not fo learned Chriſt as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon 
„ events, We could wiſh that blindpefs had not been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpen- 
* ſations, which God hath wrought lately ia England. But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray ? 
„Did not we do ſo too? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
| | « the preat God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of his, but can lightly cal! t an event? Were 
; „not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to ſee 
« which way he would manifelt himſelf upon our appeals ? And ſhall we, after all theſe our prayers, 
e faltin2+, tears, expectations and folemn appeals, call theſe mere events? The Lord pity you, 
« Surely we fear, becauſe it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. 
I beſ-ech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord in it towards you, and 
« we ſhall help you by our prayers that you may find it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 
* bowels do in Chriſt yearn after the pbdly in Scotland,” | Thutloe, Vol. i. p. 158, 


which 
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which the Covenanters required as the infallible mark of converſion. The duke 
of Buckingham was the only Engliſh courtier allowed to attend him; and by his 
ingenious talent of ridicule, he had rendered himſelf extremely agreeable to his 
maſter. While ſo many objects of deriſion ſurrounded them, it was difficult to be 
altogether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſuppreſs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and ſermons, they betrayed evident 


| ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt. The clergy never could eſteem the King 


ſufficiently regenerated : And by continued exhortations, remonſtrances, and re- 
primands, they ſtill endeavoured to bring him to a juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual duty. 


Tur King's paſſion for the fair could not altogether be reſtrained, He had once 


been obſerved uſing ſome familiarities with a young woman; and a committee of 


miniſters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour ſo unbecoming a covenanted 
monarch. The ſpokeſman of the committee, one Douglaſs, began with a ſeverc 
aſpect, informed the king that great ſcandal had been given to the godly, enlarged 
on the heinous nature of (in, and concluded with exhorting his Majeſty, whenever 
he was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelf, to be more careful, for the future, in ſhutting 
his windows. This delicacy, fo unuſual to the place and to the character of the 
man, was remarked by the King; and he never forgot the obligation. 


Tur King, ſhocked with all the indignities, and, perhaps, ſtill more tired with 
all the formalities, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt to regain 
his liberty. General Middleton, at the head of ſome Royaliſts, being profcribed 
by the Covenanters, kept in the mountains, expecting ſome opportunity of ſerving 


his maſter. The King reſolved to join this body. He ſecretly mad his eſcape. 


from Argyle, and fed towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a 


troop of horſe, was ſent in purſuit of him. He overtook the King, and perſuaded 


him to return. The Royaliſts being too weak to ſupport him, Charles was the 
more eaſily induced to comply. This incident procured him afterwards better 


treatment and more authority; the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by 
their rigours to ſome deſperate reſolution, Argyle renewed his courtſhip to the 
King, and the King, with equal diſſimulation, pretended to repoſe great con- 


fedence i in Argyle. He even went fo far as to drop hints of his intention to marry 


that nobleman's daughter: But he had to do with a man too wiſe to be ſeduced 
by ſuch groſs artihces. | 
So ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scots army was  afſembled under Ha- 


milton and Leſley ; and the King was allowed to join the camp. The forces of 


the weſtern counties, notwithſtanding the imminent danger which threatened their 


country, were reſolved not to unite their cauſe with that of an army, which ad- 


mitted any Engagers or Malignants among them ; and they kept in a body apart 
| E under 


Chap. I. 
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under Ker. They called themſelves the Proteſters; and their frantic clergy de- 
claimed equally againſt the King and Cromwel. The other party were denomi- 
nated Reſo/utioners ; and theſe diſtinctions continued long after to divide and agi - 


tate the kingdom. 


CnaRLEs encamped at the Torwood; and his generals reſolved to conduct 


themſelves by the ſame cautious maxims, which, ſo long as they were embraced, 


had been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the whole north ſupplied him with proviſions, Strong entrenchments 
defended his front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to bring 
him to an engagement. Aſter loſing much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lam- 
bert over the firth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the proviſions of the 
Scots army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who commanded a party 
of the Scots, and put them to rout with great ſlaughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
over with his whole army, and lying at the back of the King, made it 85 
ſible tor him to keep his poſt any longer. 


CuARLESs, reduced to deſpair, embraced a reſolution — a young, prince 
contending for empire. Having the way open to England, he reſolved immedi- 
ately to march into that country, where he expected, that all his friends and all 
thoſe diſcontented with the preſent government would flock to his ſtandard, He 
perſuaded the generals to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the 
army, to the number of 14,000 men, roſe from their camp, and advanced by 


great journies towards the ſouth, 


Cromwer was ſurprized at the movements s of the Scots army. Wholly i intent 


on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to the moſt imminent danger, 


and ſaw the King with a large army marching into England, where his preſence, 
from the general hatred which prevailed agaiaft the Parliament, was capable of 
operating ſome great revolution, But if this conduct was an overſight in Crom- 
wel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He deſpatched letters to 
the Parliament, exhorting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scots : 
He ſent orders every where, for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the King : He ordered 
Lambert with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and in- 
f-{t their march: And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat 
the reduction of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poſſible. 


Cnanues found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations of encreaſing his army. 
The Scots, terrificd at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 
numbers. The Engliſh Preſbyterians, having no warning given them of the 


| King's approach, were not prepared to join him, To the Royaliſts, this meaſure 


was equally unexpected ; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scots 
8 army 
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army by the orders which the committee of miniſters had iſſued, not to admit any, Chap. 1, 
even in this deſperate extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the covenant. The earl 181. 
of Derby, leaving the Iſle of Man, where he had hitherto maintained his indepen- 

dance on the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lan- 

caſhire; but was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 

the King, when he arrived at Worceſter, found, that his forces, extremely har- 

raſſed by a haſty and fatiguing march, were not more nh: than when he 

roſe from his camp in the Tor wood. 


Sven is the influence of eſtabliſhed government, that the Commonwealth, tho? 
founded in uſurpation the moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſuſſicient to 
raiſe every where the militia of the counties; and theſe, united with the regular 
forces, bent all their efforts againſt the King. With an army of above 40, coo men, zd of Septem- 
Cromwel fell upon Worceſter ; attacking it on all ſides, and meeting with lit- ber 
tle reſiſtance except from DuMitamilcon and General Middleton, broke in upon 
the diſordered Royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with the dead. 
Hamilton, a nobleman of great bravery and honour, was mortally wounded ; Battle of 
Maſſey wounded and taken priſoner; the King himſelf, having given many Worcetter. 
proofs of perſonal valour, was obliged to fly. The whole Scots army were either 
killed or taken priſoners. The country people, inflamed with national antipathy, 
 inhumanly put to death the few who eſcaped from the field of battle. 


Tur King left Worceſter at fix o'clock in the afternoon, and without halting, The King's 
travelled about twenty - ſix miles, in company with filty or ſixty of his friends. To eſcape. 
provide for his ſecurity, he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſe't. from his companions; 
and he left them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the 
earl of Derby's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Staf- 
fordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles eatruſted 
himſelf. The man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition; and 
tho' death was denounced againſt all who concealed the King, and a great reward 
promiſed to any one who ſhould betray him, he profeſſed and maintained un- 
ſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his four brothers, equally honourable 
with himſelf; and having cloathed the King in a garb like their own, they led 
him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill Into his hand, and pretended to em- 
ploy themſelves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, 
and fed upon ſuch homely: fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches 
for twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were in- 
tent in ſearch of the King; and many expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt 
wiſhes of ſeizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated the R-ya! Oak 
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. under Ker. They called themſelves the Proteſters; and their frantic clergy de- 

claimed equally againſt the King and Cromwel. The other party were denomi- 
nated Reſolutioners; and theſe diſtinctions continued long after to divide and agi - 
tate the kingdom. 


Cnaklks encamped at the Torwood; and his generals reſolved to conduct 
themſelves by the ſame cautious maxims, which, ſo long as they were embraced, 
had been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his 
back, and the whole north ſupplied him with proviſions. Strong entrenchments 
defended his front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt to bring 
him to an engagement, Aſter loſing much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lam- 
bert over the ſirth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the proviſions of the 
Scots army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who commanded a party 
of the Scots, and put them to rout with great ſliughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
over with his whole army, and lying at the back of the King, made it impoſ- 
| ſible tor him to keep his poſt any longer. 


| CyanLEs, reduced to deſpair, embraced a lots worthy a young prince 
contending for empire, Having the way open to England, he reſolved immedi- 
ately to march into that country, where he expected, that all his friends and all 
thoſe diſcontented with the preſent government would flock to his ſtandard, He 
perſuaded the generals to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the 
army, to the number of 14,000 men, roſe from their camp, and advanced by 
great journies towards the ſouth. 

Carat was ſurprized at the movements of the Scots army. Wholly intent 
on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to the moſt imminent danger, 
and ſaw the King with a large army marching into England, where his preſence, 
from the general hatred which prevailed at the Parliament, was capable of 
operating ſome great revolution. But if this conduct was an overſi ight in Crom- 
wel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He deſpatched letters to 
the Parliament, exhorting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scots: 
He ſent orders every where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the King: He ordered 
Lambert with a body of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and in- 
feſt their march: And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat 
the reduction of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poſſible. 


Cnarues found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations of encreaſing his army. 
The Scots, terrificd at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 
numbers. The Engliſh Preſbyterians, having no warning given them of the 
King's approach, were not prepared to join him, To the Royaliſts, this meaſure 
was equally unexpected; and they were farther deterred from joining the Scots 

army 
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army by the orders which the committee of miniſters had iſſued, not to admit any, 
even in this deſperate extremity, who would not fubſcribe the covenant, The earl 
of Derby, leaving the Iſle of Man, where he had hitherto maintained his indepen- 
dance on the Parliament, was employed in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lan- 
caſhire; but was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 


the King, when he arrived at Worceſter, found, that his forces, extremely har- | 


raſſed by a haſty and fatiguing march, were not more numerous, than when he 
roſe from his camp in the Torwood. 


Such is the influence of eſtabliſhed government, that the Commonwealth, tho? 
founded in uſurpation the moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſuſſicient to 
raiſe every where the militia of the counties; and theſe, united with the regular 
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forces, bent all their efforts againſt the King. With an army of above 40, coo men, zd of Septem- 


Cromwel fell upon Worceſter; ii, attacking it on all ſides, and meeting with lit- ber 


tle reſiſtance except from Duk&®Hamilton and General Middleton, broke in upon 
the diſordered Royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with the dead. 


Hamilton, a nobleman of great bravery and honour, was mortally wounded ; Rattle of 
Maſſey wounded and taken priſoner; the King himſelf, having given many Worceſter. 


proofs of perſonal valour, was obliged to fly, The whole Scots army were either 
killed or taken priſoners. The country people, inflamed with national antipathy, 
inhumanly put to death the few who eſcaped from the field of battle, 


Tur King left Worceſter at ſix o *clock in the afternoon, and without halting, The King's 
travelled about twenty-fix miles, in company with fiſty orfixty of his friends. Toekape. 


provide for his ſecurity, he thought it beſt to ſeparate himſe'f from his companions 
and he left them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the 
earl of Derby's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Staf- 
' fordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To this man Charles eatruſted 
himſelf. The man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition; and 
tho' death was denounced againſt all who concealed the King, and a great reward 
promiſed to any one who ſhould betray. him, he p.oi-ſſed and maintained un- 


ſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his four brothers, equally honourable 
with himſelf ;. and having cloathed the King in a garb like their own, they led 


him into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and pretended to em- 
ploy themſelves in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, 
and fed upon ſuch homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among the leaves and branches 
for twenty-four hours. He ſaw ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were in- 
tent in ſearch of the King; and many expreſſed in his hearing their earneſt 
wiſhes of ſeizing him. This tree was afterwards denominated the R-ya! Oat; 


and 
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and for many years was regarded by the whole neighbourhood with . vene- 


ration. 

CHARLES was in the middle of hy kingdom, and could neither ſtay in his re- 
treat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, without the moſt imminent danger. Fears, hopes, 
and party zeal intereſted multitudes to diſcover him; and even the ſmalleſt indiſ- 


cretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having joined lord Wilmot, who was 


ſkulking in the neighbourhood, they agreed to put themſelves into the hands of 
colonel Lane, a zealous Royaliſt, who lived at Bentley, not many miles diſtant, 
The King's feet were fo hurt by walking about in heavy boots or countrymens 
ſhoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount on horſeback ; and he 
travelled in this ſituation to Bentley, attended by the five Penderells, who had 
been ſo faithful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, where, 
it was hoped, he would find a ſhip, in which he might tranſport himſelf, He had 
a near kinſwoman,. Mrs, Norton, who lived within three miles of that city, and 
was with child, very near the time of her delivery. He ovtained a paſs (for du- 
ring thoſe times of confuſion this precaution was requiſite) for his ſiſter Jane 
Lane and a ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of viſiting and at- 
tending her relation. The King rode before the lady, and perſonated the ſer- 
vant : Alinot, carrying a hawk on his hand, paſſed for'a ſtranger, who had ac- 


cidentally joined them. 


Wren they arrived at Norton s, Mrs. Lane pretended, that ſhe had brought 


with her, as her ſervant, a poor lad, a neighbouring farmer's fon, who was ill 


of an ague; and ſhe begged a private room for his, where he might be quiet. 
Tho' Charles kept himlelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon 
knew him; and throwing himſelf on his knees, prayed for his Majeſty's life and 
preſervation. The King was alarmed, but made the butler promiſe that he would 


keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from his maſter; and he was faithful to 
his engagement. ä 


No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, ſet ſail from Briſtol, either for 
France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He 
entruſted himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetthire, an affectionate partizan of 
the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil wars and of the furious 
rage, to which all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, that eve- 
ry one's inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and even the courage 
and bdelity of moſt men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Royaliſts roo had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
houſes for themſelves, their friends, or moſt valuable effects; and the arts of elud- 
ing the enemy had been often practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved favour- 


able 
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able to the King in the preſent exigency. As he paſſed often thro' the hands of C hap. I. 


Catholics, the Prief's hole, as they called it, the place where they were obliged to 
conceal their perſecuted prieſis, was, ſometimes employed for ſheltering their dil- 
treſſed ſovereign. | 

Winona, before he received the King, aſked leave. to entruſt the important 
ſecret to his mother, his wife, and four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could en- 
tirely depend, Of all theſe perſons, no one proved wanting either in honour or 
diſcretion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her royal gueſt, ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt joy, that, having loft, without regret, three {ons and one gran- 
child in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, in her declining years, to be 
inſtrumental in the preſervation of himſelf. Windham told the King, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days beſore his death, called to him 
his five ſons. © My children,“ ſaid he, “ we have hitherto ſeen ference and 
quiet times under our three laſt ſovereigns : But I muſt now warn you to pre- 
e pare for clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every ſide, and threaten the tran- 
„% quillity of your native country. But whatever happen, do you faithfully -honour 
and obey your Prince, and adhere to the Crown. I charge you never to for ſake 


* the Crown, tho? it ſhould hang upon a buſh.” * Thee laſt words,” added 


Windham, made ſuch impreſlions on all our breatts, that the many afflictions 
* of theſe ſad times could never eHlace their indelible characters.” From innu- 
merable inſtances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Engliſh gentry 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their ſovereign; that noble and gene- 
rous principle, inferior only in excellence to the more enlarged and more inlight- 


ened affection toward. a legal conſtitution. But during thoſe Gmes of military. 


uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the fame, 


Tur King continued nineteen days in Windham's houſe ; and all his friends in 
Britain and in every part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with 
regard to his fortune : No nne could conjecture whether he was dead or alive,, and 
the ref ot of his death, being generally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant 
ſearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſſel for his eſcape; , but 
he ſtill met with diſappointments. Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged 
again to return fo it. He paſſed thrg many other adventures; aſſumed different 
diſguiſes; in every Rep was expoſed to imminent perils; and received daily proofs 
of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. he ſagacity of a ſmith, who remarked, 
that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the north, not in the welt, as he pretended, 


once detected him; and he narrowly eſcaped, At Shorcham in Suſſex, a veſſel was 


at laſt found, in which he embarked. He had heen known to ſo many, that, if 
he had not ſet fail in that critical moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. 
After 
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After one and forty days concealment, he arrived ſafely at Feſcamp in Normandy. 
No leſs than forty men and women had at different times been privy to his eſcape *, 


THz battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he called his crowning mercy. 
So elated was he, that he intended to have knighted in the field two of his gene- 
rals, Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his friends from exerting 
this act of regal authority, His power and ambition were too great to brook ſub- 
jection to the empty name of a republic, which ſtood chiefly by his influence and 
was ſupported by his victories. How early he entertained thoughts of taking into 
his hands the reins of government, is uncertain, We are only aſſured, that he 
now diſcovered to his intimate friends theſe aſpiring views; and even expreſſed a 
defire of aſſuming the rank of King, which he had contributed, with ſuch ſeem- 
ing zeal, to abolith T. | 


Tae little popularity and credit, acquired by the. Republicans, farther ſtimu- 
lated the ambition of this enterprizing politician. Theſe men had not that large 
thought nor thoſe comprehenſive views, which might qualify them for acting the 
part of legiſlators: Selfiſh aims and bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention. They 
carried their rigid auſterity ſo far as to enact laws, declaring fornication, after 


the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy F. They made ſmall pro- 
greſs in that important work, which they profeſſed to have ſo much at heart, the 


ſettling a new model of repreſentation, and fixing a plan of government. The 
nation began to apprehend, that they intended to eſtabliſh themſclves as a perpe- 
tual legiſlature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perſons, who called 
themſelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And. while they 
pretended to beſtow new liberties upon the nation, they found themſelves obliged 
to infringe even the molt valuable of thoſe, which, thro* time immemorial, had 
been tranſmitted from their anceſtors, Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon 
to juries, who, being choſen indifferently from among the people, would have 
beer-ittle favourable to the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the antient Jaws, they eluded that noble inſtitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this iſland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſned. They-had ſeen evidently 
in the trial of Lilburn what they could expect from juries, This .,man, the moſt 
turbulent, but the moſt upright and courageous of human kind,” was tried for a 
tranſgreſſion of the new ſtatute of treaſons: But tho' he was plainly guilty, he 
was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weſtminſter Hall, nay the whole 
city, rang with ſhouts and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power receive 
{o ſlrong a declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity ; and from no other inſtitu- 


* Heathe's Chronicle, p. 301. + Whitelocke, p. 523. Scobel, p. 121, 
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tion, beſides the admirable one of juries, could be expected this magnanimous 
effort. | | 
Tuar they might not for the future be expoſed to affronts, which ſo much 


leſſened their authority, the Parliament erected a high court of juſtice, who were 
to receive indictments from the council of ſtate. This court was compoſed en- 
tirely of men, devoted to the ruling party, without name or character, determined 


to ſacrilice every thing to their own ſafety or ambition. Colonel Euſebius An- 
drews, and colonel Walter Aingſby were tried by this court tor conſpiracies, and 


condemned to death. They were Royaliſts, and refuſed to plead before ſo ille- 
gal a juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other preſbyterians, having entered into 
a plot againſt the Republic, were alſo tried and executed. The earl of Derby, Sir 


Timothy Fetherſtone, Bemboe, being taken priſoners after the battle of Wor- 


ceſter, were put to death by ſentence of a court - martial: A method of proceed- 
ing declared unlawful by that very petition of right, for which a former pariia- 
ment had ſo ſtrenuouſly contended, and which, after great etiorts, they had ex- 
torted from the King. | 7 
ExcepTiNnG their principles of toleration, the maxims, by which the Repub- 
licans regulated eccleſiaſtical atfairs, no more prognoſticated any durable ſettlement, 
than thoſe by which they conducted their civil concerns. The preſbyterian model 


of congregations, claſſes, and aſſemblies was not allowed to be finiſhed : It ſeemed. 


even the mention of many leaders in the Parliament to admit of no eſtabliſhed 
church, and to leave every one, without any guidance of the magiſtrate, to em- 
brace whatever ſect and to ſupport whatever clergy were moſt agreeable to him. It 
was not perceived, that by this policy the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit muſt of neceſſity, from 
a concurrence of the emulation and intereſted views of the eccleſiaſtics, be raiſed to 
ſuch a height as to clude all the tyes of civil and moral duty. | 


Tur Parliament went ſo far as to make ſome approaches, in one province, to 
their independant model. Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being cjected as ma- 
lignants, itinerant preachers with a ſmall” ſalary were ſettled, not above four or 
live in each county; and theſe, being furniſhed with horſes at the public charge, 
hurried from place to place, and carried, as they expreſſed themſelves, the glad 


tidings of the ggſpel . They were all of them men of the lowell birth and edu- 


cation, who had deferted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profel- 
ſion : And in this particular, as well as in their wandering life, they preten ed to 
be more truly apoſtolical. 


Tu Republicans, both by the turn of their diſpoſition, and by the racure of 


the inſtruments, which they employed, were bettet qualificd tor acts of force and 
Or. John Walker's Attempt, p. 147, & ſeq. 
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Vigour than for the ſlow and deliberate work of legiſlation. Notwithſtanding the 
ſate wars and bloodſhed and the preſent factions, the power of England had never, 
in any period, been ſo formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as at this time it 
appeared in the hands of the Commonwealth. A numerous army ferved equally 
to retain every one, ia implicit ſubjection to eſtabliſhed authority, and to ſtrike a 


terror into foreign nations. The power of peace and war was lodged in the ſame 


hands with that of impoſing taxes; and no difference of views, among the ſeve- 
ral members of the legiſlature, could any longer be apprehended. The preſent 
impotitions, tho* much ſuperior to what had ever formerly been experienced, were 
in reality very moderate, and what a nation, ſo opulent, could eaſily bear. The 
military genius of the people, by the civil conteſts, had been rouzed from its 


former lethargy ; and excellent officers were formed in every branch of ſervice, 


The confuſion into which all things had been thrown, had given opportunity 
to men of low ſtations to break thro' their obſcurity, and to raiſe themſelves 
by their courage to commands, which they were well qualified to exerciſe, but to 
which th: ir birth could never have entitled them. And while fo great power was 
lodged in ſuch active hands, no wonder the Republic. was ſucceſsful in all its en- 
ter prizes. 


— 


B Ak E, a man of heroic courage and a generous diſpoſition, the ſame perſon, 
who had defended Lyme and Taunton with ſuch unſhaken obſtinacy againſt the 


King, was made an almiralz and tho' he had hitherto been accuſtomed only to. 


land ſervice, into which too he had not entered till paſt fifty years of age, he ſoon 


. raiſed the naval glory of the nation to a higher pitch than it had ever attained in 


any former period. A fleet was committed to him, and he received orders to pur- 
ſue Prince Rupert, to whom the King had given the command of that ſquadron, 
which had deſerted to him. Rupert took ſhelter in Kinſale; and eſcaping thence, 
fled towards the coaſt of Portugal. Blake purſued, and chaccd him into the Ta- 
gus, where he intended to attack that Prince. But the King of Portugal, moved 
by the favour, which, throughout all Europe, attended the royal caufe, refuſed 
Blake admittance, and aided Prince Rupert in making his eſcape. To be revenged 
of this partiality, the Engliſh admiral-made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips richly 
laden, and threatened ſtill farther vengeance. The King of Portugal, dreading 
ſo dangerous a foe to his new acquired dominion, and ſenſible of the unequal con- 


teſt, in which he was engaged, made all poſſible ſubmiſſions, to the haughty Re- 


public, and was at laſt admitted to negotiate the renewal of his alliance with Eng- 
land, Prinee Rupert, having loſt a great part of his ſquadron on the coaſt of Spain, 
made fail towards the Weſt-Indies. His brother, Prince Maurice, was there ſhip- 
wrecked ina hurricane. Every where, this ſquadron ſubliſted by privateering, ſome- 
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times on Engliſh, ſometimes on Spaniſh veſſels. And Rupert at laſt returned to 


France, where he diſpoſed of the remnants of his fleet, together with all his prizes. 


ALL the lettlements in America, except New England, which had been planted 


entirely by the Puritans, adhered to the royal party, even after the ſettlement of 
the Republic; and Sir George Ayſcue was ſent with a ſquadron to reduce them. to 
obedience. Bermudas, Antig 1a, Virginia were ſoon ſubdued. Barbadoes; com- 
manded by Lord Willoughby of Faun made ſome reſiſtance; but was at laſt 
obliged to ſubmit. 


W1TH equal eaſe were Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the Iſle of Man brought 


under ſubjection to the Republic; and the fea, which had been much infeſted by 
privateers from theſe iſlands, was rendered entirely ſate to the Engliſh commerce. 
The Counteſs of Derby defended the Iſle of Man; and with great reluctance 
yielded to the neceſſity of ſurrendering to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Trimoville in France, had, during the civil wars, diſpleyed 


a manly courage by her obſtinate defence of Latham- Houle againſt the parlia- 
mentary forces; and ſhe retained the glory of being the laſt perſon in the three 
kingdoms and in all their dependant dominions, who ſubmitted to the victorious 
Commonwealth *. 


Ia LAND and Scotland were now entirely ſubjeRed and reduced to tranquillity. 


Ireton, the new deputy of Ireland, commanding a numerous army of 30, ooo 
men, proſecuted the work of ſubduing the revolted Iriſh ; and he defeated them 
in many rencounters, which, tho' in themſelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
to their declining cauſe. He puniſhed without mercy all the priſoners who 
had any hand in the maſſacres. Sir Phelim Oneale, among the reſt, was, ſume 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, and ſuffered an ignominious death, which 


he had ſo well merited by his inhuman cruelties, Limeric, a conliderable town, 


{till remained in the hands of the Iriſh; and Ireton, after a vigorous ſiege, made 


himſelf maſter of it. He was here infefled with the plague, and ſhortly after 
died; a very memorable perſonage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry, 


- 
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* When the out of Derby was alive, he had been ſummoned by [reton to ſurrener the Iſle of Man; 


and he returned this ſpirited and memorable anſwer. * I received your le ter with indignation, and 


with ſcorn return you this anſwer ; that I cannot but wonder whence you ſhould gather any hoper, 
that T ſhould prove like you, treacherous to my ſovereign ; ſince you cannot be 196no-4nt of my for- 
mer actings in his late Majeſty's ſervice, from which principles of loyalty | am gp whit departed. 1 
ſcorn your proffers ; 1 diſdain your favour; I abhor your treaſon ; and am Þþ far from Ce ivering up 
this iſland to yoar advantage, that I ſhall keep it to the utmoit of my power to your deſtruction, 
Take this for your final anſwer, and forbear any farther ſolicitations: tor if you trouble me with 
any more meſſages of this nature, I will burn the paper, and hang up the bearer. This is the im- 
matable reſolution, and ſhall be the undouhted practice of kim, who accounts it his chiefeſt glory 
to be his Majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient ſubject, DERBY.” 
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capacity, even for the ſtrit execution of juſtice in that unlimited command, 
which he poſſcſſid in Ireland. Ide was objerved to be inflexible in all his pur- 
poſes; and it was believed by many, that he was animated with a ſincere and paſ- 
ſionate love for liberty, and never could have been induced, by any motive, to 
ſubmit to the {mailett appearance of regal government. Cromwel appeared to be 
much affected by his death; and the Republicans, who repoſed great confidence 
in him, were inconſol-able. To ſhow their regard for his merit and ſervices, they 
beſtowed an eſtate of two thouland pounds a year on his family, and honoured him 
with a magnificent funeral at the public charge. Tho? the eſtabliſhed government 
was but the mere. ſhadow of a Commonwealth, yet was it beginning by proper 
arts to encourage that public ſpirit, which no other ſpecics of civil polity is ever 
able fully to inſpire. | 5 

Tur command of the army in Ireland devolved on lieutenant- general Ludlow. 
The civil government of the iſland was entruſted to commiſſioners. Ludlow con- 
tinued to puſh the advantages againſt the Iriſh, and every where obtained an eaſy 
victory. That unhappy people, diſguſted with the King on account of thoſe vio- 
lent declarations againſt them and their religion, which had been extorted by the 
Scots, applied to the King of Spain, to the duke of Lorraine; and found aſ— 
liſtance no Where. Clanficarde, unable to reſiſt the prevailing power, made ſub- 
miſſions to the Parliament, and retired into England, where he ſoon after died. 


Ile Was a ſteady catholic ; but a man much reſpected by all parties. 


Tus ſuccell.s, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no Icſs deciſive. That 


able gencral laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle; and tho' it was well provided for defence, 


was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became maſter of all the records of the 
kingdom; and lie ſent them to England. The earl of Leven, the earl of Craw- 
ford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, in order to con- 
cert means for raiſing a new army, were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel Alured, 
and moſt of them taken priſoners, Sir Philip Muſgrave, with ſome Scots, being 


engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprize, met with the ſame fate. Dundee was a 


town well fortified, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiſden, and full of all 
the rich furniture, the plate and money of the kingdom, which had been ſent 
thither as to a place of ſafety. Monk appeared before it; and having made a 
breach gave a general aſſault, He carricd the town; and following the example 
and inſtructions of Cromwel, put the whole inhabitants to the ſword, in order 
to ſtrike a general terror into the king lom. Warne! by this example, Aber- 


deen, St. Andrews, Inverneſs, and other towns and forts, of their own accord, 
'yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh Common- 
wealth; and excepting a few Royaliſts, who remained ſome time in the moun- 


{ tains, 
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tains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and general Middleton, that 
kingdom, which had hitherto, thro' all ages, by means of its ſituation, poverty, 
and valour, maintained its independance, was reduced to a total ſubjection. 
Tur Engliſh Parliament ſent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, and other commiſ- 
ſioners, to ſettle Scotland, Theſe men, who poſſeſſed little of the real ſpirit of 
liberty, knew how to maintain all the appearances of it; and they required the 
voluntary conſent of all the counties and towns of this conquered kingdom, be- 
fore they would unite them into the ſame commonwea/th with England. The 
clergy protelted ; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorporation would draw along with 
it a ſubordination of the church to the ſtate in the things of Chriſt . Engliſh 
judges, joined to ſome Scots, were appointed to determine all cauſes; juſtice was 
ſtrictly executed; order and peace maintained; and the Scots being freed from 


the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not much diſſatisfied with the preſent go- 


vernment T. The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a good ca- 


pacity for the arts both of peace and war, ſerved much to reconcile the minds of 
men, and to allay their prejudices, 


Chap. J. 
1051. 


By the total reduction and paciſication of the Britiſh dominions, the Parliament 1652. 
had leiſure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign enterprizes. The Dutch 129 65 


Dutch were the firſt who felt the weight of their arms. 


Duzinxc the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, the ſtates had main- 


tained an exact neutrality in the civil wars of England, and had never interpoſed, 


. ® Whitelocke, p. 496. 


+ It had been an uſual policy of the preſby terian eccleſiaſtics to ſettle a chaplain in the great fa- 
milies, who acted as a ſpy. upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of the moſt private tranſactions 
and diſcourſes of the family. A Ggnal inſtance of prieſtly tyfanny, and the ſubjection of the nobility ! 
They even obliged the ſervants to give intelligence againſt their maſters, Whitelocke, p. 502. The 
ſame author, p. 512, tells the tollowi gg any. The ſynod meeting at Perth, and citing the mini- 
ſters and people, who had expreſled a feof their heavenly gc ernment, the men being out of 
the way, their wives reſolved to anſwer for them. And on the day of appearance, 120 women 
with good clubs in their hands came and beſieged the church, where the reverend miniſters fat, 
They ſent one of their number to treat with the females, and he threatemng excommaunication, 
they baſted him for his labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a pariy of o, who routed the reſt of the 
clergy, bruiſed their bodies ſorely, took all their baggage and 12 horſes. One of the mmilter+, af. 
ter a mile's ru-ning, taking all creatures for his foes, meeting with a ſoldier fcl! on hi knees, who 
knowing nothing of the matter, aſked the blackcoat wh-t he meant. The female conquerors, have 
ing laid hold on the ſynod clerks, beat him till he forſwore his office. Thiztcen minifters rallied 
about four miles from the place, and voted that this village ſhould never more have a ſynod in it, but 
be accurſed ; and that tho' in the years 1638 and zo, the godly women were cried up for ſtoning the 
biſhops, yet now the whole lex ſhould be eiicemed wicked. 
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except by their good offices, between the contending parties. When William, 

who had married an Engliſh Princeſs, ſucceeded to his father's commands and au- 
thority +, the States both before and after the execution of the late King, were 

accuſed of taking ſteps more favourable to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a 

great prejudice againſt ti e cauſe of the Parliament. It was long before the envoy 5 
of the Engliſh Com monwealth could cbtain an audience of the States-General. The 3 
murd: rers of Doriſlaus were not purſued with ſuch vigour as the Parliament ex- 3 
pected. And much regard had been paid the King, and many good offices per- E 
formed to him, both by the ooo and by-men of all ranks, in the United Pro- 4 
vinces. I 


ArTER the death of William Prince of Orange +, which was attended with 
the depreſſion of his party and the triumph of the Republicans, the Parliament 
thought, that the time was now come of cementing a cloſer confederacy with the 
United Provinces. St. John, lord chief juſtice, who was ſent over to the Hague, 
had entertained the idea of forming a kind of coalition between the two Repub- 
lics, which would have rendered their intereſts totally inſeparable ; but fearing 
that ſo extraordinary a project would not be reliſhed, he contented himſelf with 
dropping ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propoſe a ſtrict de- 
fenſive alliance between England and the States, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy 
years, taken place, between theſe friendly powers “. But the States, who were 
unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a government, whoſe meaſures were 
ſo obnoxious, and whoſe ſituation ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to renew 
the former alliances with England. And the haughty St. John, diſguſted with 
this refuſal, as well as d at many affronts, which had been offered him 
with impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange families, and indeed 
by the populace in general, returned into England, and endeavoured to excite a 
quarrel between the two Republics. 


rut movements of great ſtates are often directed by as ſlender ſprings as thoſe 
of individuals. Tho? war with fo conſiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who 
were in peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem dangerous to the yer 
unſettled Commonwealth, there were ſ-veral motives, which at this time induced 
the Engliſh Parliament to embrace hoſtile meaſures, Many of the members 
thought, that a forcign war would ſerve as a pretence for continuing the ſame 
Parliament, and delaying the new model of a repreſentuive, with which the na- 
tion had ſo long been flattered, Others hyped, that the war would furniſh a 
reaſon for maintaining, ſome time longer, that numerous mercenary army, which 


+ In 1647. 25 4 In October 17, 1650. 
, ® 'T hurloe, vol. i. p. 182. 
Was 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
was ſo much complained of . On the other hand, ſome, who dreaded the in- 


creaſing power of Cromwel, expected, that the great expence of naval armaments 


would prove a motive for diminiſhing the military eſtabliſhment. To divert the 
attention of the public from domeſtic quarrels towards foreign tranſactions, ſcem- 
ed, in the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, to be good policy. The ſuperior 
power of the Engliſh Commonwealth, together with the advantages of ſituation, 
promiſed it ſucceſs ; and the parliamentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes 
from the Dutch, to diſtreſs and fink their flouriſhing commerce, and by victories 
to throw a luſtre on their eſtabliſhment, which was ſo new and unpopular, All 
theſe views, enforced by the violent ſpirit of St John, who had a great influence 
over Cromwel, determined the Parliament to change the propoſed alliance into a 
turious war againſt the United Provinces. 


To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the Parliament, under pretence of providing 


for the intereſts of commerce, embraced ſuch meaſures as, they knew, would 


give diſguſt to the States. They framed the famous act of navigation, which pro- 


hibited all nations to import into England in their bottoms, any commodity which 
was not the growth and manufacture of their own country. By this law, tho? the 


terms, in which it was conceived, were general, the Dutch were principally hurt; 
becauſe their country produces few commodities, and they ſubſiſt chiefly by be- 


ing the general carriers and factors of the world. Letters of reprizal were granted 


to ſeveral merchanis, who complained of injuries, which, as they pretended, they 
had received from the States; and above eighty Dutch ſhips fell into their hands 
and were made prize of, The crucltieg, practiſed on the Engliſh at Amboyna, 


which were certainly enormous, but wich ſeemed to be buried in oblivion by a 


thirty years ſilence, were again made the grounds of complaint, And the allow- 
the murderers of Doriſlaus to eſcape, and the conniving at the inſults to which 


oſtile, diſpoſition in the States. 
THe States, alarmed at theſe ſteps, ſent over orders to their ambaſſadors to 


_ endeavour the renewal of the treaty of alliance, which had been broke off by the 


abrupt departure of St. John, Not to be unprepared, they equipped a fleet of a 
hundred and fifty fail, and rook care, by their miniſters at London,- to inform 
the council of ſtate of that armament. This intelligence, inſtead of ſtriking ter- 
ror into the Engliſh Republic, was conſidered as a menace, and farther confirmed 


the Parliament in their hoſtile reſolutions. The minds of men, in both ſtates, 


were every day more and more irritated againſt each other; and it was not long 
before theſe malignant humours broke forth into action. 


We are told in the life of Sir Harry Vane, that that famous republican oppoſed the Duck war, 


and that it was the military gentlemen chiefly who ſupport:d that meaſure. 
Tai 


ohn had been expoſed, were repreſented as ſymptoms of an unfriendly, if not 


Chap. I. 
1652, 


1652. 


Chap. I. 
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Ta oup, an admiral of great renown, received from the States the command of 
a fleet of forty-two fail, in order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt the pri- 
vateers of the Engliſh. He was forced by ſtrels of weather, as he alledged, to 
tike ſhelter in the road of Dover, where he met with Blake, who commanded an 
Engliſh fleet much inferior in number. Who was the aggreſſor in the action, 
which enſucd between theſe two admirals, both of them men of ſuch prompt and 
fiery diſpoſi ions, it is not eaſy to determine; fince each of them ſent to his own 
ſtate a relation totally oppoſite in all its circumſtances to that of the other, and 
yet ſupported by the teſt mony of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, 
that, having given a ſignal to the Dutch admiral to ſtrike, Tromp, inſtead of com- 
p!ying, fired a broad-ſide at him. Tromp aſſerted, that he was preparing to ſtrike, 
and that the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, began hoſtilities. It is certain, that 
the admiralty of Holland, who are diſtinct "Dt the council of ſtate, had given 
'L: romp no orders to ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion with regard to 
that vain, but much conteſted ceremonial. They ſeemed willing to introduce the 


claim of an equality with tlie new Commonwealth, and to interpret the former re- 


ſpect, which they had ever paid the Engliſh flag, as a deference due only to the 
Monarchy. This circumſtance forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt the narrative 
of the Dutch admiral. The whole Orange party, it muſt be bed: to which 
Tromp was ſuſpected to adhere, were deſi rous of a war with England. 


Brake, tho' his ſquadron conſiſted only of fifteen veſſels, reinforced, after the 
battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great 
bravery for five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy and took another. Night 
parted the combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards the coaſt of Holland, 
The populice of London were enraged, and would have inſulted the Dutch am— 


baſſadors, who lived at Chelſea, had not the. council of State ſent guards to ho 


tect them. 


Wu the Scates heard of this ation, of which the fatal conſequences were eaſily 
foreſcen, they were in the utmoſt conſternation. They immediately diſpatched 
Paw, penſionary of Holland, as. their ambaſſador extraordinary to London, and 


ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had ſent ofthe 


late rencounter. They entreated them, by all the bands of their common religion, 
and common liberties, not to precipitate themſelves into hoſtile meaſures, but to 
appoint commiſſioners, who ſhould examine exery circumſtance of the action, and 
clear up the truth, which lay in obſcurity. And they pretended, that they had 


given no orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Engliſh, but would 


ſev:rely puniſh him, if they found, upon erffuiry, that he had been guilty of an 
action which they lo much diſapproved, The imperious Parliament would hearken 
® 0 
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to none of theſe reaſons or remonſtrances. Elated with the numerous ſucceſſes, Chap l. 


which they had obtained over their domeſtic enemies, they thought, that every 
thing muſt yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly ſeized the opportunity, 
which they ſought, of making war upon the States. They demanded, that, with- 
out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation ſhould be made for all the damages, 


which the Engliſh had ſuſtained. And when this demand was not complied with, 


they diſpatched orders for commencing war againſt the United Provinces. 

| BLake failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the herring buſſes, 
which were eſcorted by twelve men of war. All theſe he either took or diſperſed, 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred fail. When theſe two ad- 
mirals were within ſight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm 
attacked them. Blake took ſhelter in the Engliſh harbours. The Dutch fleet 
was diſperſed-and received great damage. 


1052. 


Six Grog Avscue, tho' he commanded only forty ſhips ede to the 16th of au- 


Engliſh accounts, engaged near Plymouth the famous de Ruiter, who had under guſt. 


him fifty ſhips of war, with thirty merchant-men. The Dutch ſhips were in- 
deed of inferior force to the Engliſh, De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe, 
who has retained a-renown equal to that of the (greateſt general, defended 
himſelf ſo well, that Ayſcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted them 
in the greateſt heat of the action. De Ruiter next day failed off with his con- 


voy. The Engliſh had been ſo ſhattered in the fight, that they were not able 


ro purſue, 


Near the coaſt of Kent, Blake, ſeconded by Bourne and Pen, met the Dutch 28th of Oc- - 
fleet, nearly equal in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle tober. 


was fought much to the diſadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear admiral was 
boarded and taken. Two other veſſels were ſunk and one blown up. The 
Dutch fleet next day made fail towards Holland. 


Tur Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful in the Mediterranean. Van Galen, with 


much ſuperior force, attacked captain Badily, and defeated him. He bought, 
however, his victory with the loſs of his life. 


SEA-FIGHTS are ſeldom ſo deciſive as to diſable the vanquiſhed from making head 29th of No- 
in a little time againſt the victors. Tromp, ſeconded by de Ruiter, met near the vember. 


Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe fleet was inferior to the Dutch, but who was reſolved 
not to decline the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on 
both ſides, as well as the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted extraordinary bravery, 
In this action, the Dutch had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded, The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ſhips were burned and one ſunk ; and 
night came very. opportunely to ſave the. Engliſh fleet. After this victory, 
Vor. VI. G Tromp 


1052. 


18th* of Fe- 
bruary. 
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Chap. I. Tromp in a bravado fixed a broom to his main- maſt; as if he were reſolved to 


ſweep the ſea entirely of all Engliſh veſſels, 


GREAT preparations were made in England, in order to wipe off this diſgrace. 


A gallant fleet of eighty ſail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 


him, together with Monk, who had been ſent for from. Scotland. When the Eng- 


liſh lay off Portland, they deſcried near break of day, the Dutch fleet, of ſeventy- 


fix veſſels, failing up the Channel, along with a convoy of zoo merchant-men, who 
had received orders to wait at the Iſle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcort 
them. Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moſt fu- 
rious which had been yet fought between theſe warlike and rival nations. Three 
days was the battle continued with the utmoſt rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquiſhed, The Dutch 
admiral made a ſkillful retreat, and ſaved all the merchant-ſhips, except thirty. 
He loſt however eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men ſlain, and near 1500 taken 
priſoners. The Engliſh, tho* many of their ſhips were extremely ſhattered, had but 
one ſunk. Their lain were not much inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy. 


ALL theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chiefly owing to the ſuperior ſjze of 
their veſſels ; an advantage which all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals 
could not compenſate. By means of ſhip-money, an impoſition which had been 
ſo much complained of, and in ſome reſpects with reaſon, the late King had put 
the navy into a ſituation, which it had never attained in any former reign ;z and he 
ventured to build ſhips of a ſize, which was then unuſual. But the misfortunes, 
which the Dutch met with in battle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe, which 
their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh. Their whole commerce by the Channel was 
cut off: Even that to the Baltic was much infeſted by the Engliſh privateers. 
Their fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their ſhips, above 1600, 


had fallen into the enemies hands. And all this diſtreſs they ſuffered, not for any 


national intereſt or neceſſity ; but from vain points of honour and perſonal reſent- 
ments, of which it was difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to the public. They 
reſolved therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament, and to make ſome ad- 
vances towards a Peace. Their reception, however, was not favourable; and it 
was not without pleaſure, that they learned the diſſolution of that haughty aſſem- 


bly by the violence of Cromwel ; an event from which they expected a more prol- 
perous turn to their affairs. 


Tur zealous Republicans inthe Parliament had not been the chief or firſt promo- 


ters of the war; but when it was once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from 


it every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions, they ſet up the fleet in oppoſition 
| +0 
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to the army, and celebrated the glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. Chap. I. 
They inſiſted on the intolerable expence to which the nation was ſubjected, and 1083. 
urged the neceſſity of diminiſhing it by a reduction of their land forces. They Pigdlution of 
had ordered ſome regiments to ſerve on board the fleet in the quality of marines: the Parlia- 
And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently ſaw, that they 

had entertained a jealouſy of his power and ambition, and were reſolved to bring 

him to a ſubordination under their authority. WROR ſcruple or delay he re- 

ſolved to prevent them. - 2. 


On ſuch firm foundations was built the credit of this extraordinary man, that, 
tho? a great maſter of fraud and diſſimulation, he judged it ſuperfluous to employ 
any diſguiſe in conducting that bold enterprize. He ſummoned a general council 
of officers; and immediately found, that they were diſpoſed to receive whatever im- 
preſſions he was pleaſed to give them. Moſt of them were his creatures, had owed 
their advancement to his favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. The breach being already made, between the military and civil powers, 
when the late King was ſcized at Holmby ; the general officers regarded the Par- 
liament as at once their creature and their rival ; and thought that they themſelves 
were entitled to ſhare among them thoſe offices and riches, of which its members 
had ſo long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon, Rich, Overton, and a few others, who 
retained ſome 'principle, were guided by notions ſo extravagant, that they were 
eaſily deluded into meaſures the moſt violent and moſt criminal. And the whole 
army had already been guilty of ſuch illegal and atrocious actions, that they 
could entertain no farther ſcruples with * to any enterprize, which might 
ſerve their ſelfiſh or fanatical purpoſes, 


Is the council of officers it was preſently voted to frame a eto to the 

Parliament. After complaining of the arrears, which were due to the army, they 

there deſired the Parliament to remember how many years they had ſat, and 

what profeſſions they had formerly made of their intentions to new-model the 
repreſentative, and eſtabliſh ſucceſſive Parliaments, who might bear that burthen 

of national affairs, from which they themſelves would gladly, after ſo much 

danger and fatigue, be at laſt relieved. They confeſſed, that the Parliament 

had atchieved great enterprizes, and had ſur mounted mighty difficulties; yet 

was it an injury, they ſaid, to the reſt of the nation to be excluded from bear- 

ing any part in the ſervice of their country. It was now full time for them to 

it give place to others; and they theretore deſired them, after ſettling a council, 
who might execute the laws during the interval, to ſummon a new Parliament, 
ti and eſtabliſh that free and equal government, which they had fo long promiſed 
to the people. | 


- 
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Chap. IJ. Tur Parliament took this remonſtrance in very ill part, and made a ſharp reply 
1053. tothe council of officers. The officers inſiſted on their advice; and by mutual al- 
tercation and oppoſition, the breach became ſtill wider between the army and the 
_ 20th of April Commonwealth. Cromwel, finding matters ripe for his purpoſe, called a council 
of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public ſettlement, 
As he had here many friends, ſo had he allo ſome opponents. Harriſon having 
aſſured the council, that the General ſought only to pave the way for the govern- 
ment of Jeſus and his ſaints, Major Streater briſkly replied, that Jeſus ought 
then to come quickly : For if he delayed it till after Chriſtmas, he would come 3 
too late; he would find his place occupied. While the officers were in debate, i 
colonel Ingoldſby informs Cromwel, that the Parliament were fitting, and had. . 
come to a reſolution not to diſſolve themſelves, but to fill up the houſe by new 
elections; and were at that very time engaged in deliberations with regard to 
this expedient. Cromwel in a rage immediately haſtens to the houſe, and car- 
ries a body of 300 ſoldiers along with him. Some of them he placed at the 
door, ſome in the lobby, ſome on the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his 
friend St. John, and told him, that he had come with a purpoſe of doing what 
grieved him to the very ſoul, and what he had earneſtly with tears prayed the 
Lord not to impoſe upon him : But there was a neceſſity, in order to the glory of 
God and good of the nation. He fat down for ſome time, and heard the debates, 
Ile beckoned Harriſon, and told him, that he now judged the Parliament ripe for 
a diſſolution. © Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, © the work is very great and dangerous; 
I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider, before you engage in it.. * You fay well,” 
replied the General; and thereupon fat ſtill about a quarter of an hour. When 
the queſtion was ready to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, . This is the time: 1 
* muſt doit.” And ſuddenly ſtarting up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileſt 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public, 
Then ſtamping with his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers ro enter, “ For 
ſhame,” ſaid he to the Parliament, „get you gone: Give place to honeſter 
men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no longer 
a Parliament : I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. The Lord has done 
with you: He hasgchoſen other inſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir 
Harry Vane clad gainſt this procedure, he cticd with a loud voice, O ! 
f Sir Harry Vane, Sir 1 Jarry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 
. Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, ** Thou art a whoremaſter,” ſaid he. To 
| another, © Thou art an adulterer.*”* To a third, Thou art a drunkard and a 
« glutton:“ And thou an extortioner,“ to a fourth, He commanded a ſoldier to 
{cize the mace. What m_ we do with this bauble ? Here take it away. It is 


— 


«ec you,“ 
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% "© you,” ſaid he addreſſing himſelf to the Houſe, ** that have forced me upon 
« this. I have ſought the Lord, night and day, that he would rather ſlay me 
<« than put me upon this work.” Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear the 
hall, he himſelf went out the laſt, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed 
to his lodgings in Whitehall. | 


In this furious manner, which ſo well denotes his genuine character, did Crom- 
wel, without the leaſt oppoſition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aſſem- 
bly, which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſtoniſh- 
ment at its crimes, and whoſe commencement was not more ardently deſired by 
the people than was its final diſſolution, All parties now reaped ſucceſſively the 


- diſmal pleaſure of ſeeing the injuries, which they had ſuffered, revenged on their 


enemies; and that too by the ſame arts, which had been practiſed againſt them. 
The King had ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds ;z and aided by the 
church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties and privileges of the nation. 
The Preſbyterians checked the progreſs of the court and clergy, and excited, by 
cant and hypocriſy, the populace firſt to tumults, then to war, againſt the King, 
the Peers, and all the Royaliſts. No ſooner had they reached the pinnacle of 


| _ grandeur, than the Independants, under the appearance of ſtill greater ſanctity, 


inſtigated the army againſt them, and reduced them to ſubjection. The Inde- 
pendants, amidſt their empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were op- 
preſſed by the rebellion of their own ſervants, and found themſelves at once ex- 
poſed to the inſults of power and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as 
all antient example, it was become evident, that illegal violence, with whatever 
pretences it may be covered, and whatever object it may purſue, muſt inevitably 
end at laſt in the arbitrary and deſpotic government of a ſingle perſon, 
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CHAP, IL 


Wr birth and private life. — Barebones Parliament. Cromwel 
made Protector. Peace with Holland. — A new Parliament. 
Inſurrefion of the Royaliſts.— State of Europe. — ar with Spain. 
Jamaica conquered. Succeſs and death of admiral Blake. 
Domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel.,—— Humble Petition and Advice. 

| Dunkirk taken,———Sickneſs of the Protector. His death — 
And charatter. 2 | 


LIVER CROMWEL, in whoſe hands the diſſolution of the Parlia- 

ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, 
was born at Huntingdon, the laſt year of the former century, of a very good fa- 
mily ; tho? he himſelf, being the ſon of a ſecond brother, inherited but a ſmall eſtate 
from his father. In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to the Univerſity ; 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learn- 
ing; and he made ſmall proficiency in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a 


very diſſolute and diſorderly courſe of life; and he conſumed, in gaming, drinking, 


debauchery, and country riots, the more early years of his youth, and diſſipated part 
of his patrimony. All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of reformation ſeized him z he mar- 
ried, affected a grave and compoſed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour 
of the puritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every one whatever ſums he Rad 
formerly gained by gaming. The ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſyported 
him into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his religious habits. His houſe 
was the reſort of all the zealous clergy of the party; and his hoſpitality, as well as 
his liberalities to the ſilenced and deprived miniſters, proved as chargeable as his 
former debaucheries. Tho? he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, 
he found his affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take a farm 
at St. Ives, and apply himſelf, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion. But 
this expedient ferved rather to involve him.in farther debts and difficulties. The 
long prayers which he ſaid to his family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen ; and he reſerved. no lei- 
ſure for the care of his temporal affairs. His active mind, ſuperior to the low 
occupations to which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf; and he indulged his 

imagi- 
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; * 
imagination in as illuminations, revelations ; the great nouriſhment of that 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever ſubject. Urged by his wants and 
his devotions, he had formed a party with Hambden, his near kinſman, who 
was preſſed only by the latter motive, to tranſport himſelf into New England, 
now become the retreat of the mort zealous-among the puritanical party; and it 


was an order of council, which 6bliged them to diſembark and remain in Eng- 


land. The carl of Bedford, who poſſeſſed a large eltate in the Fen Country, 


near the Iſle of Ely, having undertaken to drain theſe moraſſes, was obliged to 


apply to the King; and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiſſioners 
appointed, who conducted that work, and divided the new-acquired land among 
the ſeveral proprietors. He met with oppolition frony many, among whom 
Cromwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and this was the firſt public opportunity, which 
he had met with, of diſcovering the factious zeal and obſtinacy of his character. 

From accident and intrigue, "he was choſen by the town of Cambridge member 
of the Long Parliament. His. domeſtic affairs were then in great diſorder z and 
he ſeemed not to poſſeſs any talents, which could qualify him to riſe in that public 
ſphere, into which he was now at laſt entered. His perſon was ungraceful, his 
dreſs ſlovenly, his voice untuneable, his elocution homely, tedious, obſcure, and 
embarraſſed. The fervour of his ſpirit frequently prompted him to riſe in the 
houſe; but he was not heard with attention: His name, for above two years, is 
not to be found oftener than twice in any committee; and thoſe committees, into 
which he was admitted, were choſen for affairs, which would more intereſt the 
zealots than the men ot buſineſs. In compariſon of the eloquent ſpeakers and ine 
gentlemen of the houſe, he was entirely overlooked; and his friend Hambden 
alone was acquainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold, that if a civil 
war ſhould enſue, he would ſoon rile to eminence and diſtinction. 


CrRoMweEL himlelf ſeems to have been conſcious where his ſtrength lay; and 


partly from that motive, partly from the uncontroleable fury of his zeal, he al- 


% 
* 
-1 


ways joined that party, which puſhed every thing to extremity againſt the King. 
He was very active for the famous remonſtrance, which was the ſignal for all the 
enſuing commorions ; and when, after a long debate, it was carried by a ſmall 
majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if the queſtion had been loſt, he was re- 


ſolved next day to have converted into ready money the remains of his fortune, - 


and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this reſolution, he ſaid, pe- 

culiar to himſelf: Many others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 
He was no lefs than forty-three years of age, when he firſt embraced the mili- 
tary profeſſion ; and by force of genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an 
excellent officer; tho” perhaps he never reached the fame of a conſummate com- 
mandet. 


Chap. 
ap. 
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mander, He raiſed troop of horſe, fixed his quarters in Camtzidge, exerted 
great ſeverity towards that Univerſity, which zealouſly adhered to the royal party; 
and ſhowed himſelf a man who would go all lengths in favour of that cauſe, which 


he had eſpouſed. He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their heads with 


thoſe ſubtilties of fighting by the King's authority againſt his perſon, and of 
obeying his Majeſty's orders ſignified by both Pouſes of Parliament: He plainly 
told them, that, if he met the King in battle, he would fire a piſtol in his face as 
readily as againſt any other man. His troop of horſe he ſoon augmented to a re- 
giment, and he firſt inſtituted that diſcipline and inſpired that ſpirit, which rendered 
the parliamentary armies in the end victorious. © Your troops,” ſaid he to 
Hambden, according to his own account *, „are moſt of them old decayed 
„ ſerving men and tapſters, and ſuch kind of as. ; the King's forces are com- 
„ poled of gentlemen's younger ſons and perſons of good quality. And do you 
* think, that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and low fellows as ours will ever 
be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honour and courage, and reſolution in 
them? You muſt get men of ſpirit; and take it not ill that 1 ſay, of a ſpirit 
<« that is likely to go as far as gentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure you will ſtill be 
* beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every rencounter.” He did as he pro- 
poſed. He inliſted freeholders and farmers ſons. He carefully invited into his re- 
giment all the zealous fanatics throughout. England. When collected in a body, 
their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit (till roſe to a higher pitch. Their colonel, from his own 
natural character, as much as from policy, was ſufficiently inclined to encreaſe the 


flame. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. The 
_ wild enthuſiaſm, together with valour and diſcipline, ſtill propagated itſelf; and all 
men caſt their eyes on ſo pious and ſo ſucceſsful a leader. From low commands, 


he roſe with great rapidity to be really the firſt, tho' in appearance only the ſe- 
cond, in the army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon rendered himſelf the firſt in 
the ſtate. In proportion to the encreaſe of his authority, his talents ſeemed al- 
ways to expand themſelves; and he diſplayed every day new abilities, which had 
lain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
All Europe ſtood aſtoniſhed to ſee a nation, ſo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
ſome encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
Prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laſt ſubdued ard reduced 
to ſlavery by one, who, a few years before, was no better than a private gentle- 


man, whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who was very little regarded 


even in that low ſphere, to which he had always been confined. 


Conference held at Whitchall. T 
AE 


Tux indignation, el by the people, againſt an authoritf founded on 
ſuch manifeſt uſurpation, was not ſo violent as might naturally be expected. 
Congratulatory addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to Cromwel by the 
fleet, the army, even many of the chief corporations and counties of England; 
but eſpecially by the ſeveral conggegations of pretended ſaints, diſperſed through- 
out the kingdom“. The Royaliſts, tho* they could not love the man, who had 
embrued his hands in the blood of their ſovereign, expected more lenity from 
him, than from che jealous and imperious Republicans, who had hitherto go- 
verned. The preſbyterians were pleaſed to ſze thoſe men, by whom they had 
been outwitted and expelled, now in the end expelled and outwitted by their own 
ſ-rvant ; and they applauded him for this laſt act of violence upon the Parliament, 
Theſe two parties compoſed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in ſome 


tolerable temper. All men, likewiſe, harraſſed with wars and factions, were glad 


to ſee any proſpect of juſtice and ſett ement. And they dcemed it leſs ignomini- 
ous to ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable talents and capacity than to a few 
ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypocrites, who, under the name of a Republic, had reduced 
them to a cruel ſubjection. 


Tur Republicans being dethroned by Cromwel, were the party whoſe reſent- 
ment he had the greateſt reaſon to apprehend. That party, beſides the indepen- 
dants, contained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the molt oppoſite prin- 
ciples, but who were then united by a ſimilitude of genius and of character. The 
firſt and moſt numerous were the Millenarians or Fifth Monarchy men, who in- 
ſiſted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all diſtinctian of magiſtracy muſt 
be holiſhed, except what aroſe from piety and holineſs; who expected ſuddenly 
the ſecond coming of Chriſt upon earth; and who pretended, that 2. ſaints in 
the mean while, that i is, themſelves, were alone entitled to govern. The ſecond 
were the Deiſts, who had no other object than political liberty, who denicd entirely 
the truth of revelation, and inſinuated, that all the various ſects ſo heated againſt 
cach other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of ſuch daring geniuſes 
were not contented with the eſtabliſhed forms of civil government ; but 
challenged a degree of freedom beyond what they expected ever to enjoy under 
any Monarchy, Martin, Challoner, Harrington, Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were 
eſteemed the heads of this ſmall diviſion. 


Tur Deiſts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe he had 
thuſiaſm by which he could govern or over-reach them; he therefore tres 


_ © See Milton's State papers. 
Ver. VI. = 
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them with great rigor and diſdain, and uſually denominated them the Heatbens. 

As the Millenarians had a great intereſt in the army, it was much more important 
for him to gain their confidence; and their ſize of underſtanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years, it had been 10 uſual a topic of 
converſation to diſcourſe of Parliaments and Councils and Senates, and the ſol— 

diers themſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed to enter into that ſpirit, that Crom- 

wel thought it requiſite to eſtabliſh ſomething which might bear the face of a 
Commonwealth. He ſuppoſed, that God, in his providence, had thrown the 

whole right as well as power of government into his hands; and without any 

more ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers, he ſent ſummons to a 

hundred and twenty eight perſons of different towns and counties of England, to 
ſive of Scotland, to ſix of Ireland. He pretended, by his ſole act and deed, to 

devolve upon theſe perſons the whole authority of the ſtate. This legiſlative power 

they were to exerciſe during fifteen months ; and they were afterwards to chooſe 

the ſame number of perſons, who might ſucceed them in that high and important 

office. | ; 


THERE were great numbers at that time, always diſpoſed to adhere to the power, 
which was uppermoſt, and to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government, This maxim is 


not peculiar to the people of that age; but what may be eſteemed peculiar to them, 


is, that there prevailed an hypocritical phraſe for expreſſing ſo prudential a conduct: 
It was called a waiting upon providence. When providence, therefore, was ſo kind 
as to beſtow on theſe perſons, now aſſembled together, the ſupreme authority, 
they muſt have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they had been wanting in 
complaiſance towards it. They immediately voted themſelves a Parliament ; and 


having their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, for their legiſlative 


authority, they now proceeded very gravely to the exerciſe of it. 


lx this notable aſſembly were ſome perſons of the rank of gentlemen ; but the 
far greateſt part were low mechanics ; Fifth Monarchy men, Anabaptiſts, Anti- 
nomiaus, Independants ; the very dregs of the fanatics. They began with ſeek- 
ing God by prayer. This office was performed by eight or ten gifted men of the 
aſſembly ; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that, according to the confeſſion of all, 
they had never before, in any of their devout exerciſes, enjoyed ſo much of the 
holy ſpirit as was then communicated to them, Their hearts were, no doubt, dilated 
whgn they conſidered the high dignity, to which they ſuppoſcd themſelves ex- 
alted. They had been told by Cromwel in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never 


looked 
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looked to ſee ſuch a day, when Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned“: They ms ght it 
therefore their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, and to pave the way 
for the reign of the Redeemer, and for that great work, which, it was expected, 
the Lord was to bring forth among them. All fanatics, being conſecrated by 
their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an antipathy to the elergy, who claim 
a peculiar ſanctity, derived merely from their office and prieſtly character. This 
Parliament took into conſideration the abolition of the clerical function, as ſavour- 


ing of popery; and the taking away tythes, which they called a relict of Juda- 


iſm. Learning alſo and the univerſities they deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary: 
The common law they denominated a badge of the conqueſt and of Norman 
Navery; and threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation of their profeſſion. 
Some ſteps were even taken towards an abolition of the chancery , the higheſt 
court of judicature in the kingdom; and the Moſaical law was intended to H 
eſtabliſhed as the ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence . 


Or all the extraordinary ſchemes, adopted by theſe legiſlators, they had not 
leiſure to finiſh any, except that which eſtabliſhed the legal ſolemnization of 
marriage by the civil magiſtrate alone, without the interpoſition of the clergy. 
They found themſelves expoſed to the derifion of the public. Among the fana- 
tics of the houſe, there was a very active member, much noted for long prayers, 
ſermons, and harangues. He was a leather-ſeller in London : His name Praiſe- 
god Barebone. This ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen by ſome 
poet or allegoriſt to ſuit ſo ridiculous a perſonage, ſtruck the fancy of the peo- 


* Theſe are his expreſſions. © Indeed, I have but one word more to lay to you, tho” in that per- 
« haps I ſhall ſhow my weakneſs: It is by way of encouragement to you in this work; give me leave 
to begin thus: I confeſs I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day as this, it may be nor you neither, 
* when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he is at this Cay and in this work. Jeſus Chrift is owned 
this day by your call, and you own him by your willingneſs to appear for him, and you manifeſt 
© this (as far as poor creatures can do) to be a day of the power of Chriſt. I know you well re- 
„ member that ſcripture, he makes his people wwilling in the day of his feuer. God manifeſts it to be 
„ the day of the power of Chriſt, having thro' ſo much blood and fo much trial as has been upon 
this nation, he makes this one of the greateſt mercies, next to his own fon, to have his people 
called to the ſupreme authority. God hath owned his fon, and hath owned you, and hath made 
you to own him, I confeſs, I never looked to have ſeer ſuch a day: I did not. I ſuppoſe at this 


Chap. II. 
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paſſage he cried : For he was very much given to weeping, and could at any time ſhed abundance of 


tears. The reſt of the ſpeech may be ſeen among Milton's State Papers, page 106. It is very curious, 
and full of the ſame obſcurity, confuſion, embarraſſment and abſurdity, which appears in almolt all 
Oliver” s productions. | 
| : 
+ Whitelocke, p. $43 3. MY 1 Conference held at Whitehall. 
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ple; and they commonly e to this ably the denomination of Barebone's 


Parliament *. 


Tu Dutch ambaſſadors endeavour-d to enter into negotiation with this Parlia- 
ment; but tho' proteſtants and even preſbyterians, they met with a very bad 
reception from thoſe who pretended to a ſanctity ſo much ſuperior. The Hollanders 
were regarded as worldly minded men, intent only*on commerce and induſtry. z 
whom it was fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt eradicate, ere they undertook that 
great work, to which they believed themſelves deſtined by providence, of ſubdu- 
ing Antichriſt, the man of ſin, and extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the 
carth the kingdom of the Redeemer P. The ambaſſadors, finding themſelves 
proſcribed, not as enemies of England, but of Chriſt, remained in aſtoniſhment, 
and knew not which was molt to be admired, the implacable ſpirit or egregious 
folly of theſe pretended ſaints. 


Cromwet began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature, If he ever had any other 
deſign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous an aſſembly beyond amuſing the populace and 
the army; he had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and. he had ſo far 


ſucceeded as to make them deſite any other government, which might ſecure their 


profeſſions, now brought in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics. Cromwel himſelf 
was diſſatisfied, that the Parliament, tho' they had received all their authority from 
bim, began to pretend power from the Lord Þ and to inſiſt already on their divine 


commiſſion, He had carefully ſummoned in his writs ſeveral perſ.ns entirely de- 


® It was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time to change their names from Henry, Edwards. 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heatheniſh, into others more ſanctiſied and odly : Even 
the New Teſtament names, James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuch Zea, thoſe box- 
rowed from the Old Teitament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, Zerobabel. Sometimes, a whole 
godly ſentence was adopted as a name. Here are the names of a jury ſaid to be encloſed in the 
county of Suſſex about that time. 


Accepted, Trevor of Norſham. Return, Spelman of Watling. 

Redeemed, Compton of Battle. Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 

Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield. Fly Debate, + oberts of the ſame 

Make peace, Heaton of Hare. ' | Fight the good Fight of Faith, White of Emer, 
God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt. More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley, 

Stand faſt on high, Stringer of Cowhurlt. Hope for, Bending of the ſame. 

Earth, Adams of Warblcton. , Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 

Called, Lower of the ſame. Weep not, Billing of tne ſame, 

Kill in, Pimple of Witham. : Meek, Brewer of Gkeham. 


See Brome's Travels into England, p. 279. © Cromwell,” ſays an anonymous author of thoſe times, 
** hath beat up his drums clean thro' the Old Teſtament. You may learn the genealogy of pur Ga. 
„ yWur by the names of his regiment, The muſter-maſter has no other liſt, than the tult chapter of 
„St. Matthew.” 
+ Thurloe, vol. i. p. 273, 591. Alſo Stubbe, p. 91, 92. 
t Thurloe, vol. i. p. 393. a 
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voted to him. By concert, theſe met early; and it was mentioned by ſome among _ it. 


them, that the ſitting of this Parliament any longer would be of no- ſervice to the 


nation. They 1 therefore to Cromwel, along with Rouſe, their ſpeaker ; | 2th of De- 
and by a formal deed or aſſignment, reſigned back into his hands that ſupreme au- cember. 


thority, which they had ſo lately received from him. General Harriſon, and 
about twenty more remained in the houſe 3 and that they might prevent the reign 
of the ſaints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one Moyer in the chair, 
and began to draw up proteſts, They were ſoon interrupted by colonel White, 
with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked them what they did there? We are ſeeking 
e the Lord,“ ſaid they. Then you may go elſewhere,” e * for to 
« my certain knowledge, he has not been here theſe ſeveral years.” 


Tus military being now in appearance, as well as in reality, the ſole power which 


| prevailed in the nation, Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy: For he ſeems 


not to have had any concerted plan in all theſe alterations. Lambert, his crea- 
ture, who, under the appearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, indulged a moſt un- 
bounded ambition, propoſed in a council of officers to adopt another ſcheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth by the authority of a 


ſingle perſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of Protector. Without Cromwet 
delay, he prepared what was called the Inſtrument of Government, containing made Frotee- 


the plan of this new legiſlature; and as it wasJuppoſed to be agreeable to the 8 
nera!, it was immediately voted by the council of officers. Cromwel was declared 
Protector; and with great ſolemnity inſtalled in that high office. 


So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of legiſlation, that they con- 
fe{}:d or rather boaſted, that they had employed only four days in drawing this 
Inſtrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, was pretend- 
ed to be regulated and adjuſted, for all ſucceeding generations. There appears no 
difficulty in believing them; when it is conſidered how crude and undigeſted a 


. ſyſtem of civil polity they endeavoured to eſtabliſh. The chief articles of the 


Inſtrument are theſe : A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty 
one, nor be leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enjoy their office during life 
or good behaviour; and in caſe of a vacihey, the remaining members named three, 
of whom the Protector choſe one. The Protector was appointed the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate of the Commonwealth: In his name was all juſtice adminiſtere&; from 


him were all magiſtracy and all honours derived; he had the power of pardoning 


all crimes, excepting murder and treaſon; to him the benefit of all forfeitures de- 

volved. The right of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him; but in theſe parti- 

culars he was to act entirely by the advice and with the conſent of his council. 
The 
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The power of the ſword was veſted in the Protector, jointly with the Parliament, 
while it was ſitting, or with the council of ſtate in the intervals. He was obli- 
ged to ſummon a Parliament every three years, and allow them to fit five months, 

without adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution. The bills, which they en- 
acted, were to be preſented to the Protector for his conſent; but if within twen- 
ty days, it was not obtained, they were to paſs into laws by the authority alone 
of the Parliament. A ſtanding army for Britain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, of 
20,000 foot and 10,000- horſe; and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. 
Theſe were not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the Protector; and in this 
article alone he aſſumed a negative. During the intervals of Parliament, the Pro- 
tector and council had the power of enacting laws, which were valid till the firſt 
merting of Parliament. The chancellor, treaſurer, admiral, chief governors of 
Ireland and Scotland, and the chief Juſtices of both the benches muſt be choſen 
with the approbation of Parliament; and in the intervals, with the approbation of 
the council, to be afterwards ratified by Parliament. The Protector enjoyed his 
office during life; and on his death, the place was immediately to be ſupplied 
by the council. This was the Inſtrument of Government enacted by the council 
of officers, and ſolemnly ſworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The council of ſtate 

named by the Inſtrament were fiſteen; men entirely devoted to the Protector, 


and not likely, by reaſon of the oppoſition among themſelves in party and prin- 
ciples, ever to combine againſt him. 


CROMW E. ſaid, that he accepted the dignity of Protector, merely that he might 
exert the duty of a conſtable, and preſerve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed 
were brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities of the ſeveral factions, that 
the extenſive authority and even arbitrary power of ſome firſt magiſtrate was be- 
come a neceſſary evil, in order to keep the people from relapſing into blood 
and confuſion. The Independants were too ſmall a party ever to eſtabliſh a po- 


pular government, or entruſt the nation, where they had ſo little intereſt, with 


the free choice of its own repreſentatives. The Preſbyterians had adopted the 
violent maxims of perſecution ; incompatible at all times with the peace of ſociety, 
much more with the wild zeal of thoſe numerous ſects, which prevailed among 
the people. The Royaliſts were ſo much enraged by the injuries, which they had 
ſuffered, that the other prevailing parties would never ſubmit to them, who, they 
knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the antient laws, to take ſuch 


- ſevere revenge upon them. Had Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this tem- 


porary ufurpation, the plea of neceſſity and public good, which he alleged, might 
be allowed, in cvery view, a very reaſonable excuſe for his conduct. 
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: Duzine the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes, which the civil govern- Chap. II. 
| ment preſented in England, the military force was exerted with the utmoſt vigor, * 

conduct, and unanimity; and rever did the kingdom appear more formidable to 

all foreign nations. The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of an hundred fail, and com- 

manded by Monk and Dean, and under them by Pen and Lauſon, met, near the 

coaſt of Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded by zd of June. 
Tromp. The two republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 

their intereſts very little interfered : Yet few battles have been fought with more- 

fierce and obſtinate courage than were thoſe many naval combats, which occurred 

during this ſhort, but violent war. The deſire of remaining ſole lords of the ocean 
animated theſe ſtates to an honourable emulation againſt each other. After a 

battle of two days, in the firſt of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in 

the ſize of their ſhips, were obliged, with great loſs, to retire into their harbours. 

Blake, towards the end of the tight, joined his countrymen with 18 fail. The 


Engliſh fleet lay off the coaſt of Holland, and totally interrupted the commerce 
of that republic, 


Taz ambaſſadors, whom the Dutch had ſent into England, gave them hopes of 
peace. But as they could obtain no ceſſation of hoſtilities, the ſtates, unwilling to 
ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſgrace of being blockaded by their enemy, made the : 
utmoſt efforts to recover their injured honour, Never on any occaſion did the power 
and vigor of that ſtate appear in a more conſpicuous light. In a few weeks, 
they had repaired and manned their fleet; and they equipped ſome ſhips of a larger 
' ſize, than any which they had hitherto ſet to fea, Tromp iſſued out, determined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to yield the conteſt. He met with 
the enemy, commanded by Monk; and both ſides immediately ruſhed into the - 
combat. Tromp gallantly animating his men, with his ſword drawn, was ſhot wk of July, 
thro? the heart with a muſquet ball. This event alone decided the battle in favour 
of the Engliſh. Tho' near thirty ſhips of the Dutch were ſunk and taken, they 
little regarded this loſs compared with that of their brave admiral. - 


MzaxnwniLe the negotiations of peace were continually advancing. The 
ſtates, overwhelmed with the expences of the war, terrified by their loſſes, and 
mortified by their defeats, were infinitely deſirous of an accommodation with an 
enemy whom they found, by experience, to be too powerful for them. The 
King having ſhown a deſire to ſerve on board their fleet; tho? they expreſſed their 
ſenſe of the honour intended them, they declined an offer, which might enflame the 
quarrel with the Engliſh Commonwealth. The great obſtacle to the peace was 

| found not to be any animoſity in the Engliſh; but on the contrary, a deſire too 
earneſt of union and confederacy, Cromwel had revived the chimerical ſcheme of a 


coalition 


» 
— 


Chap. II. 
1653. 


1654. 


15th April. 


Peace with 


Holland. 
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coalition with the United Provinces ; a total conjunction of government, privileges, 
intereſts, and councils. This project appeared ſo wild to the States General, that 
they wondered any man of ſenſe could ever entertain it; and they refuſed to enter 
into conferences with regard to a propoſal, which could ſerve only to delay any 
practicable ſcheme, of accommodation. The peace was at laſt ſigned by Cromwel, 
now inveſted with the dignity of Protector; and it proves ſufficiently, that the 
war had been very impolitic, ſince after the moſt ſignal victories, no terms more 
advantageous could be obtained. A defenſive league was made between the two 
republics. They agreed, each of them, to baniſh the enemies of the other; thoſe 
concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to be puniſhed, if any remained alive; 
the honour of the flag was yielded to the Engliſh ; eighty five thouſand pounds 
were ſtipulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt India company for loſſes, which the 


Engliſh company had ſuſtained ; and the Iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies 
was promiſed to be yielded to the latter. 


CromweL, jealous of the connexions between the royal family and that of 
Orange, inſiſted on a ſeparate article; that neither the young Prince nor any of 
his family ſhould ever be inveſted with the dignity of Stadtholder, The province 
of Holland, ſtrongly prejudiced againſt that office, which they eſteemed dangerous 
to liberty, ſecretly ratified this article. The Protector, knowing that the other 
provinces would never be induced to make ſuch a conceſſion, was ſatisfied with 
that ſecurity. 


Tur Dutch war, being ſucceſsful, and the peace reaſonable, kev credit to 
Cromwel's adminiſtration, An act of juſtice, which he exerciſed at home, gave 
likewiſe ſatisfaction to the people; tho? the regularity of it may perhaps appear 
ſomewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 
Joined with him in the ſame commiſſion “, fancying himſelf inſulted in London, 
came into the Exchange, armed and echo with ſeveral ſervants. By miſtake, 
he fell upon a gentleman, whom he took for the perſon that had given him. the 
ofence, and having butchered him with many wounds, he and all his accomplices 


took ſhelter in the houſe of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived at this 


baſe enterprize +. The populace ſurrounded the houſe, and threatened to ſ t it on fire, 
Cromwel ſent a guard, who ſeized all the criminals. They were brought to trial: 

And notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the privilege of 
his office, Don Pantaleon was executed on Tower- hill, The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated : But the crime committed by the Portugueſe gentleman was to 
the laſt degree atrocious ; and the vigorous chaſtiſement of it, ſuiting ſo well the 
vndaunted character of Crommwel, was univerſally approved at home and admired 


„ Thurloe, Vol. ii. p. 429. I. Vol. i. p 616. 
among 
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among foreign nations. The ſituation of Portugal obliged that court to acquieſce; 
and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the Protector a treaty of peace and al- 
liance, which was very advantageous to the Engliſh commerce. 


ANOTHER act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his ſituation, was, at the very ſame 
time, exerciſed” by the Protector, in the capital puniſhment of Gerard and Vowel, 
two Royaliſts, who were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his life. He had erected 
a high court of juſtice for their trial; an infringement of the antient laws, which 
at this time was become familiar, but one to which no cuſtom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether unmanageable. The reſt- 
leſs Lilburn, for new offences, had been brought to a new trial ; and had been ac- 
quitted with new triumph and exultation, If no other method of conviction had 
been deviſed during this illegal and unpopular government, all its enemies were 
aſſured of entire impunity, 


Chap. II. 
1664. 


Tur Protector had cccaſion to obſerve the prejudices, entertained againſt his zd Septemb - 


government, by the diſpoſition of the Parliament, which he ſummorced on the 
third of September, that day of the year, on which he gained his two great vic- 


tories of Dunbar and Worceſter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for 


bim. It muſt be confeſſed, that, if we are leſt ro gather Cromwel's intentions 
from his inſtrument of government, it is ſuch a motley piece, that we cannot 
eaſily conjecture, whether he ſeriouſly meant-to eſtabliſh a tyranny or a republic. 


On the one hand, a firſt magiſtrate, in ſo extenſive a government, ſeemed requi- 


ſite both for the dignity and tranquillity of the ſtite ; and the authority, which he 
aſſumed as Protector, was, in ſome reſpects, inferior to the prerogatives, which 
the laws entruſted and ſtill entruſt to the King. On the other hand, the legiſlative 
power which he reſerved to himſelf and council, together with ſo great an army, 
independant of the Parliament, were bad prognoſtics of his intention to ſubmit to 
a Civil and legal conſtitution. But if this was not his intention, the method, in 


which he diſtributed and conducted the elections, being fo favourable to liberty, 


form an inconſiſtency which is not eaſily accounted for. He deprived of their 
right of election all the ſmall burroughs, places much expoſed to influence and 


corruption. Of 400 members, which repreſented England, 270 were choſen by 


the counties. The reſt were elected by London and the more conſiderable corpo- 
rations. The lower populace too, fo eaſily guided or deceived, were excluded from 
the elections: An eſtate of 200 pounds value was requiſite to entitle any one to a 
vote. The elections of this Parliament were conducted with perfect freedom; and, 
excepting that ſuch of the Royaliſts as had borne arms againſt the Parliament and 
all their ſons were excluded, a more fair repreſentation of the people could not be 


deſired nor expected. Thirty * rs were returned from Scotland; as many 


from Ireland, £ 
Vole VI. © | [ | Tus 


A new Parla- 
ment. 
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Tur Protector ſeems to have been diſappointed, when he found, that all thefe 
precautions, which were probably nothing but covers to his ambition, had not pro- 
cured him the confidence of the public. Tho? Cramwel's adminiſtration was leſs 
odious to every party than that of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none of them. The Royaliſts had been inſtructed by the King to remain quiet, 
and to cover themſelves under the appearance of Republicans; and they found in 
this latter faction ſuch inveterate hatred againſt the Protector, that they could not 
wiſh for more zealous adverſaries to his authority. It was maintained by them, 
that the pretence of liberty and popular election was but a new artifice of this grand 
deceiver, in order to lay aſleep the deluded nation, and give himſelf leiſure to rivet 
their chains more ſecurely upon them: That in the inſtrument of government he 


openly declared his intention of ſtill. retaining the fame mercenary army, by whoſe 


aſliſtance he had ſubdued the antient, eſtabliſhed government, and who would with 
leſs ſcruple obey him, in overturning, whenever he ſhould pleaſe to order them, 
that new ſyſtem, which he himſelf had been pleaſed to model : T hat being ſenſible 
of the danger and uncertainty of all military government, he endeavoured to in- 
termix ſome appearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiſtration, and to 
balance the army by a ſeeming conſent of the people : That the abſurd trial, which. 
he had made of a Parliament, elected by himſelf, appointed perpetually to elect 
their ſucceſſors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expedi- 
ents, was totally averſe to a free republican government, and poſſeſſed not that ma- 
ture and geliberate reflection, which could qualify him to act the part of a legiſla- 
tor: That his imperious character, which had betrayed itſelf in ſo many incidents, 
would never ſcriouſly ſubmit to legal limitations; nor would the very image of 
popular government be longer upheld than while it was conformable to his arbi- 
trary will and pleaſure : And that the beſt policy was to oblige him to take off 
the maſk at once; and either ſubmit entirely to that Parliament which he had 
ſummoned, or by totally rejecting its authority, leave himſelf no reſource but 
his ſeditious and enthuſiaſtic army, 


In proſecution of theſe views, the Parliament, having heard the Protector's 
ſpeech three hours long “, and having choſen Lenthal for their ſpeaker, imme- 
diately entered into a diſcuſſion of the pretended inſtrument of government, and 
of that authority, which Cromwel, under the title of Protector, had aſſumed over 
the nation. The greateſt liberty was uſed in arraigning this new dignity ; and even 
the perſonal character and conduct of Cromwel eſcaped not altogether without cen- 
ſure. The utmoſt, which could be obtained by the officers and by the court party, 
for ſo they were called, was, to protract the debate, by arguments and long ſpeeches, 


| ® Thurloe, vol. ii. p. 589, 
and 
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and prevent the deciſion of a queſtion, which, they were ſenſible, would be car- Chap, II 
ried againſt them by a great majority. The Protector, ſurprized and enraged at mT 
this refractory ſpirit in the Parliament, which however he had ſo much reaſon to 
expect, ſent for them to the Painted Chamber, and with an air of great authority 
inveighed againſt their conduct. He told them, that nothing could be more ab- 
ſurd than for them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame inſtrument of government, 
which made them a Parliament, had inveſted him with the Protectorſhip; that 
ſome points in the new conſtitution were ſuppoſed to be fundamentals, and were 
not, on any pretence, to be altered or diſputed ; that among theſe were the go- 
verriment of the nation by one perſon and a Parliament, their joint authority over 
the army and militia, the ſucceſſion of new Parliaments, and liberty of conſcience z 

and that, with regard to theſe particulars, there was reſerved to him a negative 
voice, to which, in the other circumſtances of government, he confeſſed himſelf 
nowiſe untitled, | 


Tux Protector now found himſelf neceſſitated to exact a ſcufity, which, had he 
foreſeen the ſpirit of the houſe, he would with much better grace have required at 
their firſt mecting *. He obliged the members to ſign a recognition of his autho- 
rity, and an engagement not to propoſe or conſent to any alteration of the govern- 
ment, as it was ſettled in one ſingle perſon and a Parliament; and he placed 
guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none but ſubſcribers to enter. M lt 
of the members, after ſome heſitation, ſubmitted to this condition; but retained the 
ſame refractory ſpirit, which they had diſcovered in their firit debates. The in- 
ſtrument of government was taken in pieces, and examined, one article after ano- 
ther, with che molt ſcrupulous accuracy : Very free topics were advanced with the 
general approbation of the houſe : And during the whole courſe of their tranſic- 
tions, they neither ſent up one law to the Protector, nor took any notice of him. 

Being informed, that conſpiracies were entered into between the members and 
me malecontent officers of the army; he haſtened to a diſſolution of ſo danger- 
ous an aſſembly. By the inſtrument of government, to which he had ſworn, no 
Parliament could be diſſolved, till it had fate five months; but Cromwel pretend- 
ed, that a month contained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation praftiſed in paying the fleet and army. The full time, therefore, ac- 
cording to this reckoning, being elapſed ; the Parliament was ordered to attend , 4 00 * 
the Protector, where he made them a tedious, confuſed, angry harangue, and 
diſmiſſed them. Were we to judge of Cromwel's capacity by this, and indeed 
by all his other compoſitions, we ſhould be apt to entertain no very favourable 
idea of it. But in the great variety of human geniuſes, there are ſome, which, 


* Tharlce, vol. ii. p. 620. | 
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propagated that ſpirit of mutiny, which they had exerted in the houſe. 
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tho! they ſee their object clearly and diſtinctly 1 in general; yet, when they come 
to unfold its parts by diſcourſe or writing, loſe that luminous conception which 


they had before attained. All accounts agree in aſcribing to Cromwel a tireſome, 


dark, unintelligible elocution, even when he had no intention to diſguiſe his 


meaning: Yet no man's actions were ever, in ſuch a variety of difficult incidents, 
more deciſive and judicious. 


Tae electing a diſcontented Parliament is a ſure proof of a Ma nation : 


The angry as abrupt diſſolution of that Parliament is ſure always to encreaſe the 


general diſcontent. The members of this aſſembly, returning to their counties, 


Vane and the old Republicans, who maintained the indifloluble authority of the 
Long Parliament, encouraged the murmurs againſt the preſent uſurpation ; tho? 
they acted fo cautiouſly as to give the Protector no handle againſt them. Wild- 
man and ſome others of that party carried (till farther their conſpiracies againſt 
the Protector's authority. The Royaliſts, obſerving this general ill-will towards 
the eſtabliſhment, could no longer be retained in ſubjection; but fancied, that 
every one, who was diſſatisfied like them, had alſo embraced the ſame views and 
inclinations. They did not conſider, that all the old parliamentary party, tho* 
many of them were diſpleaſed with Cromwel, who had diſpoſſeſſed them of their 
power, were ſtill more apprehenſive of any ſucceſs to the royal cauſe ; whence, be- 


ſides a certain proſpect of the ſame inconvenience, they had ſo much reafon to dread 
the ſevereſt vengeance for their paſt tranſgreſſions, 


In concert with the King a conſpiracy was entered into by the Royaliſts through- 
out England, and a day of general riſing appointed. Information of this deſign 
was conveyed to Cromwel. The Protector's adminiſtration was extremely vigilant. 
Thurloe, his ſecretary, had ſpies every where. Manning, who had acceſs to the 
King's family, kept a regular correſpondence with him. And it was not difficult 
to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, fo generally diffuſed among a party, who 
valued themſelves more on zeal and courage, than on ſecrecy and ſobricty. Many 
of the Royaliſts were thrown into priſon.* Others, on the approach of the day, were 
terrified with the danger of the undertaking, and remained at home. In one place 
alone the conſpiracy broke out into action. Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other 
gentlemen of the welt, entered Saliſbury with about 200 horſe; at the&ery time 
when the ſheriff and judges were holding the aſſizes. Theſe they made priſoners; 
and they proclaimed the King. Contrary to their expectations, they received no 
acceſſion of force; fo prevalent was the terror of the eſtabliſhed government. 
Having in vain wandered about for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged ; and 
one troop of horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them, The leaders of the conſpiracy, 


being 


Sir Harry 
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being taken priſoners, were capitally puniſhed. The reſt were ſold for ſlaves, 
and tranſported to Barbadoes. 


Taz eaſy ſubduing this inſurrection, which, by the boldneſs of the undertaking, 
ſtruck at firſt an infinite terror into the nation, was a ſingular felicity to the Pro- 
tector, who could not, without danger, have brought together any conſiderable 
body of his mutinous army, in order to ſuppreſs it. The very inſurrection itſelf 
he regarded as a fortunate event; ſince it proved the reality of thoſe conſpiracies, 
which his enemies, on every occaſion, repreſented as mere fiftions, invented to 
colour his jealous ſeverities. He reſolved to keep no longer any terms with the 
Royaliſts, who, tho* they were not perhaps the moſt implacable of his ene mies, 


Chap. n. 
1655. 


were thoſe whom he could oppreſs under the molt plauſible pretences, and who 


met with leaſt countenance and protection from his adherents, He iſſued an edict, 
with the conſent of his council, for exacting the tenth penny from that whole 
party ; in order, as he pretended, to make them pay the expences, to which their 
- mutinous diſpoſition continually expoſed the public. 
fitions, articles of capitulation, or acts of indemnity, all the Royaliſts, however 
harraſſed with former expences and oppreſſions, were obliged anew to redeem them- 
ſelves by great ſums of money; and many of them were reduced by theſe multi- 
plied diſaſters to extreme poverty: Whoever was known to be diſaffected, or even 


lay under any ſuſpicion, tho* no 9 could be proved againſt him, was expoſed 
to this exaction. | 


In order to raiſe an impoſition, ſo oppreſſive and iniquitous, the Protector inſti- 
tuted ten * major-generals ; and divided the whole kingdom of England into fo. 
many military juriſdictions. Theſe men, aſſiſted by commiſſioners, had power to 
ſubject whom they pleaſed to decimation, to levy all the taxes impoſed by the Pro- 

tector and his council, and to impriſon any perion who ſhould be expoled to their 
vealouſy or ſuſpicion ; nor was there any appeal from them but to the Protector 
himſelf and his council, Under colour of theſe powers, which were ſufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the major- generals exerciſed an authority (till more arbitrary, and acted 
as if abſolute maſters of the property and perſon of every ſubje&t. All reaſonable 


men now concluded, that the very maſk of liberty was thrown aſide, and that the 


nation was for ever ſubjected to military and deſpotic government, exerciſed 


not in the legal manner of European nations, but according to the maxims of 
Not only the ſupreme magiſtrate owed his authority to illegal 


eaſtern tyranny. | 
force and uſurpation,: He had parcelled out the people into ſo many ſubdiviſions 


®* Thurlce, vol. iv. p. 88, 


Moſt hiſtorians ſay, that the major-generals were eleven: Dugdale 
and Bates, fourteen. 
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of ſlavery, and had delegated to his inferior alder the ſame unlimited autho- 
rity, which he himſelf had fo violently aſſumed, 


A GOVERNMENT, totally military ahd deſpotic, is ſure, after ſome time, to fall 
into impotence and languor : But when it immediately ſucceeds a lega! conftitu- 
tion, it may, at firſt, to foreign nations appear very vigorous and active, and ex- 


ert with more unanimity that power, ſpirit, and riches, which had been acquired 


under a better form of government. It ſeems now proper, after ſo long an inter- 
val, to look abroad to the general ſtate of Europe, and to conſider the meaſures, 
which England, at this time, embraced in its negotiations with the neighbouring 


princes, The moderate temper and unwarlike genius of the two laſt princes, the 


extreme difficulties under which they laboured at home, and the great ſecurity 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had rendered them very negligent of 
the tranſactions of the continent; and England, during their reigns, had been in 
a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The bold and reſtleſs ge- 
nius of the Protector led him to extend his alliances and enterprizes to every cor- 


ner of Chriſtendom z and partly from the aſcendant of his magnanimous ſpirit, 


partly from the ſituation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, even un- 
der its moſt legal and braveſt princes, was never more ſenſibly felt than during 
this unjuſt and violent uſurpation. | 

A war of thirty years, the moſt ſignal and moſt deſtructive which had appeared 
in modern annals, was at laſt finiſhed in Germany “; and by the treaty of Weſtpha- 


lia, were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels, which had been excited by the Palatine's 


precipitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia, The young Palatine was re- 
ſtored to a part of his dignities and of his dominions : The rights, privileges, 
and authority of the ſeveral members of the Germanic body were fixed and aſ- 
certained : Sovereign Princes and free States were in ſome degree reduced to obe- 
dience under laws : And by the valour of the heroic Guſtavus, the enterprizes of 
the active Richelieu, the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part effectuated, 
after an infinite expence of blood and treaſure, what had been expected and de- 
manded from the feeble efforts of the pacific James, ſeconded by the ſcanty ſup- 
plies of his jealous Parliaments. 


SwEDEN, Which had acquired by conqueſt very large dominions in the north of 
Germany, was engaged in enterprizes, which promiſed her, from her ſucceſs and 


valour, fill more extenſive acquiſitions on the ſide both of Poland and of Denmark.” 


Charles the tenth, who had mounted the throne of that kingdom after the volun- 
tary reſignation of Chriſtina, being ſtimulated by the fame of the great Guſtavus as 
well as ey his Own martial diſpoſition, carried his conquering arms to the ſouth of 
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the Baltic, and gained the celebrated victory of Warſaw, which had been obſti- 
nately conteſted during the ſpace of three days. The Protector, at the time his 
alliance was courted by every power in Europe, anxiouſly courted the alliance 


of Sweden; and he was fond of forming a confederacy with a proteſtant power 
of ſuch renown, even though it threatened the whole north with conqueſt and 
ſubjection. 1 
Tus tranſactions of the Parliament and Protector with France had been various 
and complicated. The emiſſaries of Richelieu had furniſhed fuel to the flame 
of rebellion, when it firſt broke out in Scotland; but after the conflagration had 
diffuſed itſelf, the French court, obſerving the materials to be of themſelves ſuf- 


Chap. II. 
1655. 


ficiently combuſtible, found it unneceſſary any longer to animate the Britiſh male- ; 


contents to an oppoſition of their ſovereign. On the contrary, they offered their 
mediation for compoſing theſe inteſtine diſorders ; and their ambaſſadors, from 
decency, pretended to act in concert with the court of England, and to receive 
directions from a prince, with whom their maſter was connected by fo near an af- 


finity. Mean while, Richelieu died, and ſoon after him, the French King, Louis 


the thirteenth; leaving his ſon an infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of 
Auftria, regent of the kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine ſucceeded Richelieu in the 
miniſtry ; and the ſame general plan of adminiſtration, tho” by men of ſuch op- 
polite characters, was ſtill continued in the French councils. The eſtabliſhment 
of royal authority, the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were purſued with ardor 
and ſucceſs; and every year brought an acceſſion of force and grandeur to the 
French monarchy. Not only battles were gained, towns and fortreſſes taken ; 
the genius too of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, and to compoſe itſelf 
to the ſpirit of dutiful obedience and of ſteady enterprize. A Conde, a Turenne 
were formed; and the troops animated by their valour, and guided by their 
diſcipline, acquired every day a greater aſcendant over the Spaniards, All of a 
| ſudden, from ſome intrigues of the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of 


judicature, inteſtine commotions were excited, and every thing relapſed into con- 


fuſion. But theſe rebellions of the French, neither ennobled by the fpirit of 
liberty, nor diſgraced by the fanatical extravagancies, which diſtinguiſhed the 
Britiſh. civil wars, were conducted with little bloodſhed, and made but ſmall 
impreſſion on the minds of the people. Tho? ſeconded by the force of Spain, 
and conducted by the heroic. Conde, the malecontents, in a little time, were 
either expelled or ſubdued ; and the French monarchy, having loſt a few of 
its conqueſts, returned again, with freſh vigor, to the acquiſition of new do- 
minion. 
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Tar Queen of England and her ſon, Charles, duting theſe commotions, paſſed 
moſt of their time at Paris; and notwithſtanding their near connexion of blood, 
received but few civilities, and ſtil] leſs ſupport, from the French court. Had the 


Queen regent been ever ſo much inclined to aſſiſt the Engliſh Prince, the diſorders 
of her own affairs, for a long time, would have rendered ſuch intentions abſolutely 


impracticable. The baniſhed Queen had a moderate penſion aſſigned her; but 
it was fo ill paid, and her credit ran ſo low, that, one morning, when the Car- 
dinal de Retz waited on her, ſhe informed him, that her daughter, the Princeſs 
Henrietta, was obliged to lie abed, fur want of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a 
condition was reduced, in the midſt of Paris, a Queen of England, and daughter 
of Henry the fourth of France! | 


Tur Engliſh Parliament, however, having aſſumed as ſovereignty of the 
State, reſented the countenance, cold as it was, which thg French court gave to 
the unfortunate Monarch. On pretence of injuries, of which the Engliſh mer- 
chanis complained, they iſſued letters of reprizal upon the French; and Blake 
went fo far as to aitack and ſeize a whole ſquadron of .ſhips, which were carrying 
ſupplies to Dunkirk, then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniards. That town, diſap- 
pointed of theſe ſupplies, fell into the enemies hands. The court of France ſoon 
tound it requiſite to change their meaſures. They treated Charles with ſuch af- 
fected indittcrence, that he thought it more decent to withdraw, and to fave him- 


{elf the ſhame of being deſired to leave the kingdom. He went firſt to Spaw, 


thence he retired to Cologne; where he lived two years, on a (mall penſion, 
about oco pounds a year, paid him by the French Monarch, and on ſome con— 


tributions ſent him by his friends in England. In the management of his family, 


he diſcovered a diſpoſition to order and oeconomy ; and his temper, cheerful, 
careleſs, and ſociable, was more than a ſufficient compenſation for that empire, 
of which his enemies had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord chan- 


cellor, and the Marqueſs of Ormond, were his chief friends and confidents. 


Ir the French miniſtry had thought it prudent to bend under the Engliſh Par- 
liament, they deemed it till more neceſſary to pay deference to the Protector, 
when he aſſumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the 
French councils were directed, was artful and vigilant, ſupple and patient, falſe 


and intriguing ; defirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, and plac- 


ing his honour more in the final ſucceſs of his meaſures than in the ſplendor 
and magnanimity of the means which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperious 
character, rather than by the advantage of his ſituation, acquired an aſcendant 
over this man; and each propoſal made by the Protector, however unreaſonable 
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in itſelf and urged with whatever inſolence, met with a ready compliance from 8 
the politic and timid cardinal. Bourdeaux was ſent over to England as miniſter; * 
and every circumſtance of reſpect was paid to the daring ufurper, who had em- 
brued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, a prince fo nearly related to the 
crown of France. With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduct this ne- 
gotiation, which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to neglect ; and tho' privateers with 
Engliſh commiſſions, committed daily ravages on the French commerce, Ma- 


. Zarine was contented, in hopes of a fortunate iſſue, [ti] to ſubmit to theſe indig- 
nities “. 


| Tur court of Spain, leſs connected with the korn royal family, and re- 
1 duced to greater diſtreſs than che French monarchy, had been ſtill more forward 
F in their advances to the proſperous Parliament and Protector. Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas, the Spaniſh. envoy, was the firſt public miniſter, who recognized the 
authority of the new Republic; and in return of this civility, Aſcham was ſent 
envoy into Spain by the Parliament. No ſooner had this miniſter arrived in Ma- 
drid, than ſome of the baniſhed Royaliſts, inflamed by that inveterate hatred, 
which animated the Engliſh factions, broke into his chamber, and murdered him 
together with his ſecretary. Immediately, they took ſanctuary in the churches z 
and aſſiſted by the general favour, which every where attended the royal cauſe, 
were enabled, moſt of them, to make their eſcape. Only one of the crimi- 
nals ſuffered death; and the Parliament ſeemed to reſt contented with this atone- 
ment. | 
SpAiN, at this time, aſſailed every where by vigorous enemies from without, : 

and labouring under many internal diforders, retained nothing of her former 
grandeur, except the haughty pride of her councils, and the hatred and jealoufy 
of all her neighbours. Portugal had revolted, and eſtabliſhed its monarchy 
in the houſe of Braganza: Catalonia, complaining of violated privileges, had 
delivered itſelf over to France: Naples was ſhook with popular convullions: The 
Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior forces, and ſeemed ready to change 
their maſter : The Spaniſh infantry, antiently ſo formidable, had been annihilated 
by Condc in the fields of Rocroy : And tho? the ſame Prince, baniſhed France, ſuſ- 
tained, by his activity and valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he could only 


hope to protract, not prev: Wo the ruin, with which that monarchy was viſibly 
threatned. | | 


* Thurioe, vol. ii, p. 104, G19, 653. In the treaty, which was figned after long negotiation, 
the Protector's name was inſerted before the King's in that copy which remained i in 3 Thur- 
loe, vol. vi. p. 116. See farther, vol. vii. p-. 178. 
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Hap Cromwel underſtood and regarded the intereſts of his country, he would 
have ſupported the declining condition of Spain againſt the dangerous ambition of 
France, and preſcrved that balance of power, on which the greatneſs and ſecurity 
of England ſo much depends. Had he ſtudied only his own intereſts, he would 


have maintained in exact neutrality between thoſe two great monarchies; nor 
would he ever have hazarded his ill acquired and unſettled! power, by provoking 


foreign enemies, who might lead aſſiſtance to domeſtic faction, and overturn his 
tottering throne. But his magnanimity undervelued danger: His active diſpo- 
ſition and avidity of extenſive glory, made him incapable of repoſe: And as the 
policy of men is continually warped by their temper, no ſooner was peace made 
with Holland, than he began to deliberate what new enemy he ſhould invade with 
his victorious arms. ; 

Tur extenſive dominion and yet extreme weakneſs of Spain in the Weſt Indies 
the vigorous courage and great naval power of Eagland; were circumſtances 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of tie ITY Protector, and 
made him hope, that he might, by ſome gainful conquelt, render for ever illuſ- 
trious that dominion, which he had aſſumed over his country. Should ke fail of 
theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, which mult every year crols the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to the Engliſh navy, and 
would ſupport his military force, without laying new burthens on the diſcontented 
people. From France a vigorous reſiſtance mutt be expected: No plunder, no 
conqueſt could be hoped for. The progreſs of his arms, even if attended with 
ſucceſs, mult there be flow and gradual; and the advantages acquired, however 


real, would be Icis ſtriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was his intereſt to 


allure. The royal family, ſo cloſely connected with the French Monarch, might 


receive great aſſiſtance from that neighbouring kingdom; and an army of F rench 


Proteſtants, landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite the moſt 
oppoſite factions againſt the preſent uſurpation “. 


Turst motives of policy were probably ſeconded by his bigotted prejudi- 
ces; as no human mind ever contained ſo ſtrange a mixture of ſagacity and ab- 
ſurdity as that of this extraordinary perſonage, The Swediſh alliance, though 
much contrary to the intereſts of England, he had contracted merely from his zeal 
tor Proteſtantiſm 4; and Sweden being cloſely connected with France, he could 


® See the account © f the negotiation with France and Spain by Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759. 

+ He propoſel to Sweden a general league and e of .all the 3 Whitlocke, 
p. 620, Thurloe, vel, vii. p. 1. In order to judge of the maxims, by which he condudted his 
foreign politics, ſce father Thurloe, vol. 1 Iv. P · 295 343» 443+ Vol. P- 174. 
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not hope to maintain that conſederaey, in which he ſo much prided himſelf, ſhould 


a rupture enſue bet Vern England and this latter kingdom“. The Hugonots, he 


expeclec Woyid mect vich better treatment, while he engaged in a cloſe union 
Wich their ſovereign . And as the Spaniards were much more Papiſts than the 


| 


he old puritanical hatred F, and had even 
erced the bloody tribunal ot the mquitition, whole rigors they had refuſed to mi- 
tigate, on Cromwel's ſollicitation $z he hoped that a holy and meritorious war 
with fuch idolaters could not fail of protection from heaven ||. A preacher like- 
wiſe, inſpired, as was ſuppoled, by'a prophetic ſpirit, bid him go and proſper, 
calling him a ſtone cut o:! of the muntains without bands, that ſbou d break the pride 


French, were much more expoled tot 


of the Spaniard, cruja Aulichrit, and make way for the purity of the Goſpel over the 
whole world # - 


AcTuaTED equally by thoſe bigotted, thoſe ambitious, and thoſe intereſted 


motives, the Protector equipped two conſiderable ſquadrons ; and while he was 
making theſe preparations, all the neighbouring nations, ignorant of his inten- 
tions, remained in ſuſpence, and looked with anxious expectation on what fide the 
ſtorm would diſcharge itſelf. One of the ſquadrons, conliiting of thirty capital 
ſhips, was ſent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whoſe lame was now ſpread 
over all Europe. No Engliſh fleet, except during the Croiſades, had ever before 
ſailed thoſe ſeas; and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 
Chriſtian or Mahometan, able to reſiſt them. The Roman pontiff, whoſe weak- 
neſs and whoſe pride, equally provoke attacks, dreaded invaſion from a power, 
which profeſſed the molt inveterate enmity againſt him, and which to little regu» 
lated its movements by the common motives of intereſt and prudence, "Blake, 
caſting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the Duke of Tuſcany 
ſatisfaction for ſome loſſes, which the Engliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtained from 
him. He next ſailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, and to 


reſtrain his pyratical ſubje&s from all farther violences on the Engliſh. He pre- 


ſented himſelf before Tunis, and having made the fame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him loo! to the callies of Porto-Faitino and Goletta, and do 


his utmoſt. Blake necded not to be rouzed by ſuch a bravado: He drew his 


* 


ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and tore them in pieces with his attillery, Ie ſent 
a numerous detachment of ſeamen in their long boats into the harbour, and 
burned every ſhip which lay there. This bold action, which its very temerity, 


* 1 hutloe, vol. 1 P. 759. 7 Id. ibid. Id. ibid. 
F 1d. ibid. Don Alonzo faid, that the Indian trade and the inquiſitlon were his maſter's two eyes, 
and the Protector int:ted upon the putting out both of them at once. 
|} Caringion, p. 191. + Bates. 
K 2 | perhaps, 
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| * | 

Chap. II. perhaps, rendered ſafe, was executed with very little loſs, and filled all that part 
1955- * of the world with the renown of Englith valour. | 

Jamaica con- Tux other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful. It was commanded by Pen, and 

quercd. carried on board 4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 5000 more. 

joined them from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtophers. Both theſe officers were in- 

clined to the King's ſervice“; and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 

hurry the ſoldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution of a conſpiracy 


N which had been formed among them, in favour of the exiled family +, The ill 
5 ſucceſs of this enterprize, may juſtly be aſcribed, as much to the injudicious con- 
4 trivance of the Protector, who planned it, as to the bad execution of the officers, 


by whom it was conducted. The ſoldiers were the reſuſe of the whole army: 


The forces inliſted in the Weſt-Indies were the moſt profligate of Fankind : Pen 


i | and Venables were of very incompatible tempers : The troops were not furniſhed 


with arms fit for ſuch an expedition : Their proviſions were very defective both in 
quantity and quality: All hopes of pillage, the beſt incentive to valour among 
ſuch men, were refuſed the ſoldiers and feamen : No directions nor intelligence 


- were given to conduct the officers in their enterprize : And at the ſame time, they 


were tied down to follow the advice of commiſſioners, who extremely diſconcerted 


= them in all their projects . 


13th of April, Ir was agreed by the admiral and general to attempt St. Domingo, the only 
place of ſtrength in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. On the approach of the Engliſh, the 
Spaniards in a fright deſerted their houſes and fled into the woods. Contrary to 

the opinion of Venables, the fold:ers were diſembarked without guides ten leagues 

diſtant from the town. They wandered four days thro? the woods without pro- 

viſions, and what was ſtill more intolerable in that ſultry climate, without water. 

The Spaniards gathered courage, and attacked them. The Engliſh, diſcouraged 

with the bad conduct of their officers, and ſcarce alive from hunger, thirſt, and fa- 

tigue, had no ſpirit to reſiſt. A very inconſiderable number of the enemy put the 

whole army to rout, killed 600 oNchem, and chaced the reſt on board thei veſſels. 


Tur Engliſh commanders, in order to atone, if poſſible, for this unproſperous 
attempt, bent their courſe to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them without 
a blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and were both of them lent to 

the Tower by the Protector, who, tho' commonly maſter of his ficry temper, 
was thrown into a violent paſſion at this diſappointment. He had made a con-, 


* Clarendon. + Vita D. Berwici, p. 124. 
I Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, See alſo Carte's Collection, vol, ii. p. 46, 47. Thurloe, vol. iii, 
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queſt of much greater importance, than he was himſelf at that time aware of; 
yet was it much inferior to the vaſt projects which he had formed. He gave 
orders, however, to ſupport it by men and money; and that iſland has ever ſince 
remained in the hands of the Engliſh z the chief acquiſition which they owe to 
the enterprizing ſpirit of Cromwel. 


As ſoon as the news of this enterprize, which was a moſt unwarrantable viola- 
tion of treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declared war againſt England, 
and ſeized all the ſhips and goods of Engliſh merchants, of which they could 
make themſelves maſters. The Spaniſh commerce, fo profitable to the nation, 
was cut off; and near 1500 veſtels, it is computed “, fell in a few years into 
the hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in com- 
mand, after receiving new orders, Prepared himſelf for hoſtilities againſt the 
Spaniards. | 


Szvinal fea officers, having entertained ſcruples of conſcience with regard 
to the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, threw up their commiſſions, and retired home . 


No command, they thought, of their ſuperiors could juſtify a war, which 


was Contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magi- 


ſtrate had no right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in reſigning to the 


public their natural hberty, could beſtow on it only what they themſelves were 
poſſiſflid of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could inveſt it with 
no authority of commanding what is contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such 


maxims, tho' they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature, 
and muſt be regarded as one effect, tho* of the molt innocent and even honour- 


able kind, of that ſpirit, partly fanatical, partly republican, which predominated 
in England. | 


BLAKE lay ſome time off Cadiz, in expectation of intercepting the Plate fleet, Succeſs, 


but was at lalt obliged, for want of water, to make fail towards Portugal, Cap- 
tain Stayner, whom he had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron of ſeven veſſels, 
came in ſight of the galleons, and immediately ſet ſail to purſue them. The 


Spaniſh admiral ran his ſhip aſhore : Two athers followed his example : The September. 


Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal- 
leons were ſet on fire; and the marqueſs of Baja ox, Viceroy of Peru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young duke of Medina-Celi, were de- 
ſtroyed in them. The Marqueſs himſelf might have eſcaped ; but ſeeing theſe 


„ Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 135. World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel, in the Harl. Miſcel. vol. i. 


+ Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 570, 589. 
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unfortunate women, aſtoniſhed with the danger, fall in a ſwoon and periſh in the 
flames, he choſe rather to die with them, than drag out a life embittered with the 
remembrance of theſe diſmal ſcenes *®. When the treaſures, gained by this 
enterprize, arrived at Portſmouth, the Protector, from a ſpirit ot Is, 
ordercd them to be tranſported by land to London.: 


Tre next action againſt the Spamards was more glorious, tho? leis profitable 
ro the nation. Blike, having heard that a Sowi fleet of Hxteen ſhips, much 
richer than the former, had taken ſhelter in the Canariee, immediately made ſail 
towards them. He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſ in a moſt 
formidable poſture. . The bay was ſecured with a ſtrang caltle, well fortified with 
cannon, beſides ſeven forts in ſ:veral parts of it, all unite) by a line of com- 
munication, -manned with muiqueteers. Don Diego Dizzues, the Spaniſh 
admiral, ordered all his ſmallcr veſſels to moor cloſe to the hore, . and 
poſted the larger galleons farther off, at anchor, wich their broadſides to the 
lea, 


Bl Ak E was rather dated than daunted with this appearance, The wind ſe- 
conded his courage, and blowing full into the bay, in a moment brought him 
among the 1 of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of four hours, the Spa- 
niards yielded to the Engliſh valour, and abandoned their ſhips, which were {er 


on fire, and e with all their treaſures. The greateſt danger ſtill remained 
to the Enolif. They lay under the fire of the caſties and all the forts, which 
muſt, in a little time, have torn them in pieces. But the wind ſuddenly kata, 
carried them out of the bay; where they left the Spaniards in aſtoniſhment at 
the happy temerity of cheir audacious victors. 


Tus was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant Blake. He was conſumed 


with a dropſy and ſcurvy, and haſtened home, That he might yield up his laſt 
breath in his native country, which he io piſſienately loved, and which he 
had ſo much adorned by his valour. As ho cime within ſhe of land, he 


* of ? y 5b * * i ## 23 £5 + 3 " by »* p EX; % * # * — 7 "op q b 
expired ß. Never man, ſo zealcus for a faction, was fo much relpected and 
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received from the ruling powers, were thought to he very little gratetul to him. 


It is tit 0 Adulx, he laid ro the ſcamen, EC Arb. Un, 1 whatever 
bands the © voirumeiit may fall. I lintereſted, generuus, liberal; ambitious only 
of true glory, dreadful only to bis avowed enemies; he forms one of the moſt 
perfect characters of that age, and the Jealt ſtained Wit! © errors and vio- 


ences, Which were then ſo predominant. The Protector o od red him a pompous 


_- » * Thuilue, vol. v. P. 433. 4 20th of April, 16;-. 
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funeral at the public charge: But the tears of his countrymen were the moſt 
honourable panegyric on his memory. | 555 
Tun conduct of the Protector in foreign affairs, tho* imprudent and impolitic, 
was full of vigour and enterptize, and drew a conſideration to his country, which, 
ſince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally loſt. The great mind of 
this {uccels/ul viurper was intent on ſpreading the renown of the Engliſh name: 
zd while he faruck muakind with aſtoniſhment at nis extraordinary fortune, he 
ſcemed to enndble, inftead of debaſing, that people, whom he had reduced to 
ſubjectiop. It was his boaſt, that he would render the name of an Engliſhman 


Das much Fred and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as his country- 


} 


men bund ome Sk theſe pretenſions, their national vanity being gratified, 
n.de them bear wit! the more patience all the indignities and calamities under 


Wie | ire laboured. 


- 


Chap. I!. 
1656. 


tr mult alſo be acknowledged, that the Protector, in his civil and domeſtic ad- Pomedic ad- 
mini ſtration, diſplayed as great regard both to Juſtice and clemency, as his-ulurped minittrauon 


authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the tword, could pullibly 
permit, All the ck ef othices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
Integrity : Amidll the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges were ufight 
and impartial; nd ro every man but himſelf, and to himlelf, except where ne- 
ceſſity required the contrary, the Jaw was the great rule of conduct and beha- 


viour. Vane and Lilburn, whoſe credit with the Republicans and Levellers 


he dreated, were indeed for fome time confined to prifon: Cony, who refuſed 


to pay illegal te , was Oo hged by nienaces to Cepart from his obſtinacy : High 


courts of juſtie w r- e cted to try thoſe who hay engaged in conſpiracies and 
inſurrections ag iat che Protector's authority, and whom he co uld not ſafe ly - 
commit to the verdict of juries. But thefe irregularities were deemed inevitable 
conſequences of his ilegal authority. And though oiten urged by his officers, as 
is prgtended *, to attempt a general maſſacre of the Royaliſts, he always with 
horror rejected ſuch fanguinary councils, | 


IN the army, was laid the fol baſis ofthe Protetor's power; and in managing 


them conſiſted the chief art and delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers were 


held in the moſt exact diſcipline ; a poliey, which both accuſtomed them to obe- 


? 
dience, an! made them lefs hateful and burtkeniome to the people. He aug- 
mented their pay; tho' the public neceſſities ſometimes oblig ged lum to run in ar- 


rears to them. Their inteteſts, they were gelb e. were cloſely united with 0 hoſe 


of their General and Protector. And he entirely commanded their aTectionate 
regard, by his ability and ſucceſs in almoſt every enterprize, which he had hicherto 


+ Clarendon, Life of Dr. Berwick, &c. 
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undertaken. But all military government is precarious ; much more where it ſtands 
in oppoſition to civil eſtabliſhments; and ſtill more, where it encounters religious 
prejudices. By the wild fanaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldicrs, he 
had ſeduced them into meaſures, for which, if openly propoſed to them, they 
would have entertained the utmoſt averſion. But this fame ſpirit rendered them 
more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to that hand 


which directed their movements. So often taught, that the office of King was 


an uſurpation upon Chriſt, they were apt to ſuſpect a Protector not to be altoge- 
ther compatible with that divine authority. Harriſon, tho? raiſed to the higheſt 
dignity, and poſſeſſed entirely of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt inveterate 
enemy as ſoon as he eſtabliſhed the authority of a ſingle perſon, againſt which he 


had always made ſuch violent proteſtations. Overton, Rich, Okey, officers of great 


rank in the army, were actuated with like principles; and Cromwel was obliged to 
d:prive them of their commiſſions. Their influence, which was before thought un- 
bounced among the troops, ſeemed from that moment to be totally annihilated. 


Tus more : effectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſeditious ſpirit of the troops, 
Cromwel citabliſhed a kind of militia in the ſeveral counties. Companies of in- 
fantry and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, regular pay diſtributed 


among them, and a reſource by that means provided both againſt the inſurrections 
of che Royaliſts, and mutiny of the army. 


Rrlicion can never be deemed a point of ſmall conſequence in civil govern- 
ment: Bur during this period, it may be regarded as the great ſpring of men's 
actions and e ee e Tho? tranſported, himſelf, with the moſt frantic 
whimſies, Cromwel had adopted a ſcheme for regulating this principle in others, 


which was ſagacious and politic. Being reſolved to maintain a national church, 


and yet determined neither to admit Epiſcopacy nor Preſbytery, he eſtabliſhed a 
number of commiſſioners, under the name of Tryers, partly laymen, partly ec- 
cleſiaſtics, ſome Preſbyterians, ſome Independants. Theſe preſented to all livings 
which were formerly in the gift of the crown; they examined and admitted ſuch 


. perſons as received holy orders; and they inſpected the lives, doctrine, and beha- 


viour of all the clergy. . Inſtead of ſupporting that union between learning and 
theology, which has ſo long been maintained in Europe, theſe Tryers embraced 
the latter principle in its full purity, and made it the ſole object of their examina- 
tions. The candidates were no more perplexed with queſtions conceraing their 


progreſs in Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning their talent for profane arts 


and ſciences : The chief object of ſcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and 
fixing the critical moment of their converſion. 
Wirn 
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Wiri the pretended faints of all denominations Cromwel was familiar and eafy, 
Laying aſide the ſtate of Protector, which, on other occaſions, he well knew how 
to maintam, he inſinuated to them, that nothing but neceſſity could ever induce 
him to inveſt himſelf with it. He talked ſpiritually to them; he ſighed, he 
weeped, he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into an emulation 
of ghoſtly. gifts; and theſe men, inſtead of grieving to be outdone in their own 
way, were proud, that his highneſs, by his princely example, had dignified thoſe 
practices in which they themſelves were daily occupied “. 

Ir Cromwel could be ſaid to adhere to any particular form of religion, they 
were the Independants who could chiefly boaſt of his favour ; and it may be affirm- 
ed, that ſuch paſtors of that ſect, as were not paſſionately addicted to civil liber- 
ty, were all of them devoted to him. The Preſbyterians alſo, being ſaved from 
the ravages of the Anabaptiſts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eſtabliſhments 
and tythes, were not averſe to his government; tho? he ſtill entertained a great 


jealouſy of that ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit, by which they were actuated. He 


granted an unbounded liberty of conſcience, to all but Catholics and Prelatiſts ; 
and by that means, he both attached the wild ſectaries to his own perſon, and em- 
ployed them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the Preſbyterians. ** I am the 
only man,“ he was often heard to ſay, * who has known how to ſubdue that 
“ inſolent ſect, which can ſuffer none but itſelf.” 

Taz proteſtant zeal, which poſſeſſed the Preſbyterians and Independants, was 
highly gratified by the haughty manner, in which the Protector ſo ſucceſsfully 


ſupported the perſecuted Proteſtants throughout all Europe, Even the duke of 


Savoy, ſo remote a Prince, and ſo little expoſed to the naval power of England, 
was obliged, by the authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and to 
tolerate the Proteſtants of the Vallies, againſt whom that Prince had commenced 
a furious perſecution. France itſelf was conſtrained to bear, not only with the 
religion, but even in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious inſolence of the Hugonots; 
and when that court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion 
in England, the Protector, who arrogated in every thing the ſuperiority, would 


hearken to no ſuch propoſal, He had entertaiged a project of inſtituting a col- 


* Cromwel followed, tho" but in part, the advice which he had received from general Harriſon, at 
the time when the intimacy and endearment molt ſtrongly ſubſiſted betwixt them. Let the waiting 
: upon Jehovah,” ſaid that military ſaint, © be the greateſt and moſt conſiderable buſineſs you have 
every day: Reckon it ſo, more than to eat, ſleep, and council together. Run aſide ſometimes from 
« your company, and get a word with the Lord- Why ſhould you not have three or four precious 
«+ ſouls always ſtanding at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a corner? 1 
have found refreſhment and mercy in ſuch a way.” Milton's State Papers, p. 12. 
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lege in imitation of that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith; and his 
apoſtles, in zeal, tho' not in unanimity, had certainly been a full match for 
the Catholics. 


CromwerL retained the church of England i in conſtraint ; tho? he permitted it its 
clergy a little more liberty than the republican Parliament had formerly allowed. 
He was pleaſed, that the ſuperior lenity of his adminiſtration ſhould in every thing 
be remarked. He bridled the Royaliſts, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and by thoſe ſecret ſpies, which he found means to intermix in all their 
counſels. Manning being diſcovered and puniſhed with death, he corrupted Sir 
Richard Willis, who was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the Royaliſts; 
and by means of that man he was let into every deſign and conſpiracy of the party. 
He could diſconcert any project, by confining the perſons who were the ac- 
tors in it; and as he reſtored them afterwards to liberty, his ſeverity paſſed on- 
ly for the reſult of general jealouſy and ſuſpicion: The ſecret ſource of his intel- 
ligence remained ſtill unknown and unſuſpected. 


ConsPIRACIES for an aſſaſſination he was chiefly afraid of; theſe being deſigns, 
which no prudence nor vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name 
of Allan, had wrote a very ſpirited diſcourſe, exhorting every one to embrace this 
method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew, that the inflamed minds of the royal 
party were ſufficiently diſpoſed to put this doctrine in practice againſt him. He 
openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and odious, and he never would 
commence hoſtilities by ſo ſhameful an expedient; but if the firſt attempt or pro- 
vocation came from them, he would retaliate to the uttermoſt. He had inſtru— 
ments, he ſaid, whom he could employ; and he never would deſiſt, till he had 


totally exterminated the royal family. This menace, more than all his guards, 
contributed to the ſecurity of his perſon . 


Tarre was no point about which the Protector was more ſolicitous than to 
. procure intelligence This article alone, 'tis ſaid, coſt him ſixty thouſand pounds a 


year. Pol maſters, both at home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay : Car- 
riers were ſear. hed or bribed : Secretaries and clerks were corrupted : The greateſt 


zealots in all parties were often thoſe who conveyed private information to him: 


„About this time an accident had almoſt robbed the Protector of his life, and ſaved hi enemies the 


- trouble of all their machinations. Having got fix fine Frieſland coach-horſes as a preſent from the 


count of Oldenburg, he undertook for his amuſement to drive them about Hyde-park ; his ſecretary 
Thurloe being in the coach. The horſes were ſlartled and ran away: He was unable to command 
them, or keep the box. He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the ground for ſome time; a piC. 


tol, which he carried in his pocket, went off; and by that ſingular good fortune which ever attended 
him, he was taken up without any conſiderable hurt or bruiſe, 
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And nothing could eſcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation 
made by hiſtorians of Cromwel's adminiſtration: But it muſt be confeſſed, that, 
if we may judge by thoſe volumes of Thurloe's papers, which have been lately 
publiſhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. We ſcarce 
find, by that collection, that any ſeeret councils of foreign ſtates, except thoſe 
of Holland, which are not expected to be concealed, were known to the Pro- 


tector. 


Taz general behaviour and deportment of this man, who had been raiſed from 
a very private ſtation, who had paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and 


who was ſtill conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, was ſuch as might 
befit the greateſt monarch. He maintained a dignity without either affectation or 
oſtentation; and ſupported with all ſtrangers that high idea, with which his great 
exploits and prodigious fortune had impreſſed them. Among his antient friends, 
he could relax himſelf; and by trifling and amuſement, jeſting and making verſes, 


he feared not the expoſing himſelf to their moſt familiar approaches + With 


others, he ſometimes puſhed matters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery ; and he 
would amuſe himſelf by putting burning coals into the boots and hoſe of the offi- 
cers, who attended him F. Before the King's trial, a meeting was agreed on be- 

tween the chiefs of the republican party and the gencral officers, in order to con- 
cert the model of that free government, which they were to ſubſtitute, in place of 
the monarchical conſtitution, now totally ſubverted. After debates on this ſub- 
ject, the moſt important which could fall under the diſcuſſion of human creatures, 


Ludlow tells us, that Cromwel, by way of frolic, threw a cuſhion at his head; and 


when Ludlow took up another cuſhion in order to return the compliment, the 
General ran down ſtairs, and had almoſt broke his bones in the hurry. When the 
High Court of Juſtice was ſigning the King's ſentence, a matter, if poſſible, ſtill 
more ſerious, Cromwel taking the pen in his hand, before he ſubſcribed his name, 
| bedaubed with ink the face of Martin, who ſat next him. And the pen being 
delivered to Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic upon Cromwel j. He frequent- 
ly gave feaſts to his inferior officers ; and when the meat was ſet upon the table, a 


ſignal was given; the ſoldiers ruſhed in upon them; and with much noiſe, tu- 


mult, and confuſion, ran away with all the diſhes, and diſappointed the officers 
of their expected meal F. 


Am1vsT all the unguarded play and buſſoonery of this extraordinary perſonage, 
he took the opportunity of remarking the characters, deſigus, and weakneſſes of 


+ Whitelocke, p. 647. # Bates. | Trial of the Regicides. 6 Bates, 
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Chap. II. men; and he would ſometimes puſh them, by an indulgence in wine, to open to 
1059. him the moſt ſecret receſſes of their boſom. Great regularity, however, and even 
auſterity of manners were always maintained in his court; and he was careful ne- 

ver by any liberties to give offence to the moſt rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was 
upheld z but with little expence, and without any ſplendor. The nobility, tho? 
courted by him, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to intermix themſelves with 

thoſe mean perſons, who were the inſtruments of his government. Without de- 

parting from oeconomy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved him; and he knew 

how to find out and engage in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents, 
which any particular employment demanded. His generals, his admira's, his 
judges, his ambaſſadors, were perſons, who contributed, all of them, in their ſe- 


veral ſpheres, to the ſecurity of the Protector, and to the honour and intereſt of | 
the nation. 


* 


Ur pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one Commonwealth with 
England, he had reduced theſe kingdoms to a total ſubjection; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered provinces. The civil adminiſtration of Scotland was 

placed in a council, conſiſting moſtly of Engliſh, of which Lord Broghill was pre- 
ſident. Juſtice was adminiſtered by ſeven judges, four of whom were Engliſh. In 
order to curb the tyrannical nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage 4, and revived 
the office of juſtices of peace, which King James had introduced, but was not able 
to ſupport . A long line of forts and garriſons were maintained throughout the 
kingdom. An army of 10,000 men $ kept every thing in peace and obedience, 
and neither the banditti of the mountains, nor the bigots of the low countries, 
could indulge their inclinations to turbulence and diſorder. He courted the Preſ- 
byterian clergy ; tho' he nouriſhed that inteſtine enmity which prevailed between 
the Reſolutioners and Proteſtors; and he found, that very little policy was requi- 
ſite to foſter quarrels among Theologians. He permitted no church aſſemblies, 
being ſenſible that from thence had proceeded many of the paſt miſchiefs. Andin 
the main, the Scots were obliged to acknowlege, that never before, while they 


enjoyed their irregular factious liberty, had they attained ſo much happineſs as at 
preſent, when reduced to ſubjection under a foreign nation. 


Tur Protectpr's adminiſtration of Ireland was much more ſevere and violent. 
'The government of that iſland was firſt entryſted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, 
who had married Ireton's widow ; then to Cromwel, ſecond ſon to the Pro- 
| 5 tector, a young man of an amiable mild diſpoſition, and not deſtitute of vigour 


1 Whitelocke, p. 570. 11 Thurloe, vol, iv, p. 57. C Id. vol. vi. p. 557. 


and 
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and capacity. Five millions of acres, forfeited either by the popith rebellion or 
by the adherents of the King, were divided partly among the adventurers, who 
had advanced money to the Parliament, partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who 
had arrears due to them. Examples of a more ſudden and violent change of 
property are ſcarce to be found in anMhiſtory. An order even paſſed to confine 
all the native Iriſh to the province of Connaught, where they ſhould be ſhut up 
by rivers, lakes, and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dan- 
gerous to the Engliſh government : But this barbarous and abſurd policy, which, 
from an impatience of attaining immediate ſccurity, muſt have depopulated all 
the other provinces, and rendered the Engliſh eſtates of no value, it was ſoon © 
found impoſſible to reduce to practice. 


Chap. IT 
1656. 


Cromwer began to hope, that by his adminiſtration, attended with ſo much N Parlia- 
luſtre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much order and tranquillity at home, he had now ac- ment. 


quired ſuch authority as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion, and would aſſure him of their dutiful compliance with his government. He 
therefore ſummoned a Parliament; but not truſting altogether to the good will of 
the people, he uſed every art, which his new model of repreſentation allowed him 
to employ, in order to influence the elections and fill the houſe with his own crea- 
tures. Ireland, being entirely in the hands of the army, choſe none but ſuch offi- 
cers as were moſt acceptable to him. Scotland ſhowed the ſame compliance; and 
as the nobility and gentry of that kingdom regarded their attendance on Engliſh 
Parliaments as an ignominious badge of ſlavery, it was, on that account, more 
eaſy for the officers to prevail in the elections. Notwithſtanding all theſe precau- 
tions, the Protector ſtill found, that the majority would not be favourable to him. 


He ſet guards, therefore, on the door, who permitted none to enter but ſuch as 17th'of Sep- 
produced a warrant from his council; and the council rejected about a hundred, cember 


who either refuſed a recognition of the Protector's government, or were on other 
accounts obnoxious to him. Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſub- 
verſive of all liberty ; but every application for redreſs was neglected both by the 
council and the Parliament. 

Tus majority of the Parliament, by means of theſe arts and violences, were 
now at laſt either friendly to the Protector, or reſolved by their compliance, to 
adjuſt, if poſſible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted 
a renounciation of all title in ChaFes Stuart or any of his family; and this was the 
firſt act, dignified with the appearance of national conſent, which had ever had 
that tendency. Colonel Jephſon, in order to ſound the inclinations of the houſe, 
ventured to move, that the Parliament ſhould beſtow the crown on Cromwel 
and no ſurprize nor reluctance was diſcovered on that occaſion. When Cromwel 


2 afterwards 
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afterwards aſked Jephſon what induced him to make ſuch a motion, © As long,” 
ſaid Jephſon, as I have the honour to fit in Parliament, I muſt follow the dic- 
&« tates of my own conſcience, whatever offence I may be ſo unfortunate as to 
« give you,” „Get thee gone,” ſaid Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow on 
the ſhoulder, “get thee gone for a mad Kllow as thou art.” 


In order to pave the way,to this advancement, for which he ſo ardently longed, 
Cromwel- reſolved to ſacrifice his major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely 
odious to the nation. That meaſure was alſo become neceſſary for his own ſecurity. 
All government, purely military, fluctuates perpetually between a deſpotic mo- 
narchy and a deſpotic ariſtocracy, according as the authority of the chief com- 
mander prevails, or that of the officers next him in rank and dignity, The ma- 
jor-generals being poſſeſſed of ſo much diſtin juriſdiction, began to eſtabliſh a 
ſeparate title to power, and had rendered themſelves formidable to the Protector 
himſelf; and for this inconvenience, tho* he had not foreſeen it, he well knew, 
before it was too late, to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his ſon-in-law, 
who poſſeſſed entirely his confidence, abandoned them to the pleaſure of the houſe 
and tho? the name was ſtill retained, it was agreed to abridge, or rather entirely 
annihilate, the power of the major-generals. 


Ar laſt, a more formal motion was made by alderman Pack, one of the city - 
members, for inveſting the Protector with the dignity of King. This motion, at 
firſt, excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into, parties. The chief 
oppoſition came from the uſual adherents of the Protector, the major-generals and 
ſuch officers as depenged on them. Lambert, a man of deep intrigue and of great 
intereſt in the army, had long entertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in 
the Protectorſnip; and he foreſaw, if the Monarchy was reſtöred, that heredi- 
tary right would alſo be eſtabliſhed, and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity 
of the prince firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, conſcience; and exciting all 
thoſe civil and religious jealouſies againſt kingly government, which had been fo 
induſtriouſly encouraged among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them as a pretence 


tor ſo many violences, he formed a numerous and a ſtil] more formidable party 
againſt the motion, | | 


g ——— 

Ox the other hand, the motion was ſupported by every one, who was more par- 
ticularly devoted to the Protector, and who hoped, by ſo acceptable a meaſure, to 
pay court to the prevailing authority. Many perſons allo, attached to their coun- 
try, deſpaired of ever being able to ſubvert the preſent illegal eſtabliſhment, and 
were deſirous, by fixing it on antient foundations, to induce the Protector, from 
views I his own ſafety, to pay a regard to the antient laws and liberties of the 


kingdom. 
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king lom. Even the Royaliſts imprudentiy joined in the ſame meaſure ; and Chap. II. 
hoped, that, when the queſtion regarded only perſons, not forms of government, 37. 
no one would any longer balance between the ant ent royal family, and an ignoble Crown offer 
ufurper, who, by blood, *treaſon and 2 had made his way to the throne, 5. Croa- 
The bill was voted by a conſiderable Wjorig and a committee was appointed 
to reaſon with the Protector, and to overcome thoſe {grup'cs, which he pretenc ded 

azainſt accepting fo libera! an offer. 


Tus conference ſaſted fbr ſeveral days. The committee urged, that all thegrh of Apr. 
ſtatutes and cyſtoms of England were founded on the ſuppoſit on of regal au- . 
thority, and could not, without extreme violence, be a juſted to any other 
form of government: That a Protector, except during the minority of a King, 
was a name utterly unknown to the laws; and no man was acquainted with the 
extent or limits of his authority: That if it was attempted to define every part 
of his juriſdiction, many years, if not ages, would be required for the execution 
of ſo complicated a work; if the whole power of the King were at once transfer- 
red to him, the queſtion was plainly about a name, and the preference was undiſ- 
putably due to the antient title : That the Engliſh conſtitution was more anxious 
concerning the form of government than concerning the birthright of the firſt ma- 
- giſtrate, and had provided, by an expreſs law of Henry VII. for the ſecurity of 
thoſe who act in defence of the King in being, by whatever means he might have 
acquired poſſeſſion : That it was extremely the intereſt of all his Highneſs's friends 
to ſeek the ſhelter of this ſtatute ; and even the people in general were deſirous of 
ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries were with great difficulty induce! to give their 
verdict in favour of a Protector: That the great ſource of all the late commo- 
tions, had been'thg jealouly of liberty; and that a Republic, together with a Pro- 
tector, had been eſtabliſhed | in order to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom 
of the Conſtitution Z but that by experience the remedy had been found inſufficient, 
even dangerous and pernicious ; ſince every undeterminate power, ſuch as that of 
a Protector, muſt be arbitrary; and the more arbitrary, as it was contrary to the 
genius and inclination of the people. 


Tus difficu'ty conſiſted not in perſuading Cromwel. He was ſufficiently con- 
vinced of the ſolidity of theſe reaſonings; and his inclination, as well as judg- 
ment, was ent rely on the fide of the committee. But how to bring over the 
army to the ſame way of thinking was the queſtion. The office of King had been 
painted to them in ſuch horrible colours, that there were no hopes of reconciling 
them ſuddenly to it, even tho' beſtowed upon their general, to whom they were 
lo much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all pait profeſſions, would 
make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the molt ſhameleſs hypo- 

cries? by 
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Chap. II. 
1657. | 
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crites, inliſted by no other than mercenary motives in the cauſe of the moſt per- 
adious traitor. Principles, ſuch as they were, had been encouraged in them by 
every conſideration human and divine; and tho” it was eaſy, where intereſt con- 
curred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might be found dangerous at 
once to pull off the maſque, and ſhow. t hem in a full light the whole crime and 
deformity of their conduct. Suſpended between theſe fours and his own moſt ar- 
dent deſires, Cromwel protracted the time, and ſeemed {till to oppoſe the reaſon- 
o 

ings of the committee ; in hopes, tllat by artifice he might be able to reconcile 
the refractory minds of the ſoldiers to his new dignity, _ » 


Was the protector argued ſo much in contradiction both to his judgment 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confuſed, embar- 
raſſed, and unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, and diſcover 
no glimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon. An exact account of this conference 
remains, and may be regarded as a great curioſity, The members of the com- 
mittee, in their reaſonings, diſcover judgment, knowledge, elocution : Lord 
Broghill in particular exerts himſelf on chis memorable occaſion. But what a 
contraſt when we pals to the Protector's replies! After ſo ſingular a manner 
does nature diftribute her talents, that, in a nation abounding with ſenſe and 
learning, a man, who, by ſuperior perſonal merit alone, had made his way to 
| ſupreme dignity, and had even obliged the Parliament to make him an of- 
fer of the crown, was yet incapable of expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but 
in a manner which a peaſant of the moſt ordinary capacity would juſtly be 
aſhamed of ß. 


5 Tue 
* We ſhall produce any paſſage at random; for his diſcourſe js all of a piece. I confehs, for it 


% hehoves me to deal plainly with you, | mult confeſs, I would ſay, I hope, I may be underſtood in 
« this, for indeed I muſt be tender what I ſay to ſuch an audience as this; I ſay, I would be under- 


flood, that in this argument I do not make parellel between men of a different mind and a Parlia- 


ment, which. ſhall have their deſires, I know there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon 
« me, that my words have the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the Parliament ſeems to give liberty to 

me to (ay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons and judgment and 
opinion to them ; and if I think they are ſuch and will be ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants 
and will be ſo to the ſupreme authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is: If I fay, I ſhould not 
tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, I ſhould not be faithful, if I ſhould not tell you fo, to the 
* end you may report it to the Parliament: I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for my own mind, I 
do profeſs it, am not a man ſcrupulous about words or names of ſuch things I have not: But as I 
*« have the word of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my conſcience, for my in- 
« formatiof% ; ſo truly men that have been'led in dark paths, thro” the providence and diſpenſation of 


„ God; why ſurely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can love to walk in the dark? But 


* providence - 
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Tux oppoſition, which Cromwel dreaded, was not that which came from Char. U. 
Lambert ind his adherents, whom he now regarded as his capital enemies, anja 
whom he was reſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of all power and autho- 
rity : It was that which he met with in his own family, and from men, who, 
by intercſt as well as inclination, were the moſt devoted to him. Fleetwood had 
married his daughter: Deſborough his ſiſter: Yet theſe perſons, actuated by 
principle alone, could, by no verſwalion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to 
conſent that their friend and patron ſhould be inveſted with regal dignity. They 
told him, that, if he accepted of the crown, they would inſtantly throw up thei 
commiſſions, and never atterwards would have it in their power to ſerve him“ 

Colonel Pride procured a petition againſt the office of King ſigned by a ma- 

jority of the officers, who were in London and the neighbourhood. Several per- > 

ſons, it was ſaid, had entered into an engagement to murder the Protector within 

a few hours after he ſhould have accepted the offer of the parliament. Some 

ſudden mutiny in the army was juſtly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, 
after the agony and perplexity of long doubt, was at laſt obliged to refuſe that He reiche l. 

crown, which the repreſentatives of che nation, in the moſt ſolemn manner, had 

rendered to him. Moſt hiſtorians are inclined to blame his choice; but he muſt 

be allowed to be the beſt judge of his own ſituation. And in ſuch complicated 

ſubjects, the alteration of a very minute circumſtance, unknown to the fpectator, 

will often be ſufficient to caſt the ballance, and render a determination, which, 

in itſelf, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even abſolutely neceſſary to the actor. 


E 


A vkEam or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, which, he affirms, (and he 

| muſt have known the truth) was univerſally talked of almoſt from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſo conſiderable a perſo n as to beſtow 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
ſhould be the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully, 
mount the throne. Such a prepoſſeſſion probably aroſe from the heated imagina- 
tion either of himſelf or of his followers; and as it might be one cauſe of the 


«« providence does fo diſpoſe. And tho' a man may impute his own folly and blindneſs to providence 
6 ſinfully, yet it muſt be at my peril ; the caſe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead. 
„ men in darkneſs: I muſt needs ſay, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 
« tho' it has no rule without or againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in many 
« caſes,” Conference at Whitehall. The great defe& in Oliver's ſpeeches conſiſt not in his want of 
elocutian, but in his want of ideas. The ſagaCity of his actions, and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe, 
form the moſt prodigious contratte that ever was known. The collection of all his ſpeeches, letters, 
ſermons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons) would make a great curioſity, and with a few exceptions * 


juſtly paſs for one of the moſt nonſenũcal books in the world. 
® Thurloe; vol. vi. p. 261. 


Vol. VI. M great 


— cee alone, an humble petition and advice was framed, and offered to the- 


Chap. II. 
1657. 


Humble peti- 


Vice, 
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great progreſs, which he had already made, it is not an unlikely reaſon, which 
may be aſſigned for his reſuſing at this time any farther elevation. 


Tue Parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by Cromwel, found 
themſelves obliged to retain the name of a Commonwealth and Protector; and 
as the government was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was thought proper to 
ſanctify it by a ſeeming choice of the people and of their repreſentatives. 
Inſtead of the inſtrument of government, which was the work of the general 


rotector by the Parliament. This was reprefented as the great baſis of the 
Republican eſtabliſhment, regulating and limiting the powers of each mem 
ber of the conſtitution, and ſccuring the liberty of the people to the moſt re- 
mote poſterity. By this deed, the authority of Protector was in ſome particu- 


lars enlargcd : In others, it was conſiderably diminiſhed. He had the power of 


' nominating his ſucceſſor ; he had a perpetual revenue aſſigned him, a million 


a year for the fleet and army, three hundred thouſand pounds for the civil go 
vernment; and he had the authority to name another houſe, who ſhould enjoy 
their ſeats during life, and exerciſe ſome functions of the former houſe of Peers. 
Bur he abandoned the power aſſumed in the intervals of Parliament, of framing 
laws with-the conſent of his council ; and he agreed, that no members of either 
houſe ſhould be excluded but by the conſent of that houſe, of which they were 
members. The other articles were in the main the ſame as in the inſtrument of 
government. 

Tue inſtrument of government S had formerly extolled as the moſt 
perfect work of human invention: He now reprelented it as a rotten plank, upon 
which no ma. could truſt himſelf without ſinking. Even the Humble Petition 
and Advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared ſo lame and imperfect, that 
it was found requilite, this very ſc{ſion, to mend it by a ſupplement; and after 
all, it may be regarded as a very crude and undigeſted model of government. It 
was, however, accepted for the deed of the whole people in the three united na- 
tions ; and Cromwel, as if his power had juſt commenced from this popular 
conſent, was anew inaugurated in Welteyniter-Hail, aſter the moſt ſolemn and 


molt pompous manner, 


2Cth of Jane. 


Tur Parlizment having adjourned itſelf, the Protector a Lanibert of all 
his commiſſions ; but till allowed him a conſiderable penſion, of 2000 pounds a 


year, as a bribe for his future, peaceable deportment. Lambert's authority in the 


army, to the great ſurprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 
the loſs of his commiſſion. Packer and ſome other officers, whom Cromwel ſuſ- 


pected, were alſo diſplaced. 
RIchARPp, 
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Rricyarn, eldeſt ſon to the Protector, was brought to court, introduced into 
public buſineſs, and henceforth regarded by many as his heir in the Protectorſhip; 
tho' Cromwel ſometimes employed the groſs artifice of flattering others with the 
hopes of the ſucceſſion, Richard was a perſon poſſeſſed of the moſt peaceable, 

| inoffenſive, unambitious character; and had hitherto lived contentedly in the 
country on a ſmall eſtate, which his wife had brought him. The little activity, 
which he diſcovered, was always exerted to beneficent purpoſes : At the time of 
the King's trial, he had fallen on his knees þefore his father, and had conjured him, 
by all the ties of duty and humanity, to ſpare the life of that Monarch. 


Cowell had two daughters unmarried: One of them he now gave to the 
grandſon and heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwick, with whom he had, in 
every fortune, preſerved an uninterrupted intimacy and correſpondence : The 
other he marcicd to the viſcount Falconbrige, of a family, formerly devoted to 
the royal party. He was very ambitious of forming connexions with the no- 
bility z and it was one chief motive of his deſiring the title of King, that he 
might replace every thing in its natural order, an.| reſtore to the antient families, 
that truſt and honour, of which he now found himſelf obliged, for his own pre- 
ſervation, to deprive them. 
Taz Parliament was again aſſembled ; conſiſting, as in the times of monarchy, 558. 
of two houſes, the commons and the other houſe. Cromwel, during the interval, 20th of Janu- 
had ſent writs to his houſe of pecrs, which conſiſted of ſixty members. They 
| were compoſed of five or (ix antient peers, of feveral gentlemen of fortune and 
| diſtinction, and of ſome officers who had riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. 
None of the antient peers, however, would deign- to accept a ſeat, which they 
muſt ſhare with ſuch companions as were aſſigned them. The Protector endea- 
voured at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate. He removed the 
guards from the door of both houſes : But ſoon found how incompatible liberty 
is with military uſurpations. By bringing ſo great a number of his friends and 
adherents into the other houſe, he had loſt the majority among the national re- 
preſentatives. In conſequence of a clauſe in the Humble Petition and Advice, the 
- commons aſſumed a power of re-admitting thoſe members, whom the council had 
; formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and ſome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, Father choſe to take their ſeats with the commons. An unconteſt- 
able majority now declared themſelves againſt the Protector; and they refuſed to ah 
_ acknowledge the juriſdiction of that other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queſtioned ; as being voted by 
a Parliament, which lay yader force, and which was deprived by military violence - 
| 2 M 2 of 
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Chep. II. of a conſiderable number of its members. The Protector, dreading combinations 
1653. between the Parliament and the malecontents in the army, was refolved to allow 

no leiſure for the forming any conſpiracy againſt him; and with great expreſſions. 
4th of Febru. of anger and diſlcaſure, he diſſolved the Parliament. When urged by Fleet- 
wy wood and others of his friends not to precipitate himſelf into this raſh meaſure, 
he ſwore by the living God, that they ſhould not fit a moment longer.” 


Tarts: diſtractions at home were not able to take off the ProteRor's attention 
from foreign affairs; and in all his meafures he proceeded with equal vigour and 
enterprize, as if ſecure of the duty and attachment of all the three kingdoms. His 
alliance with Sweden he ſtil] ſupported ; and he endeavoured to aſſiſt that crown in 
its ſucceſsful enterprizes, for reducing all its neighbours to ſubjection, and rendering 
itſelf abſolutely maſter oi the Baltic. As ſoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and united himſelf in all his coun- 
cils with that potent and ambitious kingdom. Spain, having long courted in 
vain the friendſhip of the ſucceſsful uſurper, was reduced at laſt to apply to the 
unfortunate Prince. Charles formed a league with Philip, removed his ſmall court 
to Bruges in the Low Countries, and raifecd four regiments of his own ſubjects, 
whom he employed in the Spaniſh ſervice. The Duke of York, who had, with hs 
oreat applauſe, ſerved ſome campaigns in the French army, and who had merited 3 
the particular eſtecm of Marſhal Turenne, now joined his brother, and continued 78 
to ſeck military experience under Don John of Auſtria and the Prince of Conde, 


Tus ſcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the Protector, was highly impru- 
dent, but was ſuitable to that magnanimity and enterprize, with which he was ſo 
ſignally endowed. Ile was particularly deſirous of conqueſt and dominion on the 
Continent “; and he ſent over into Flanders fix thouſand men under Reyne! 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former campaigns, 
Mardyke was taken and put into their hands. Early this campaign, ſiege Was 
laid to Dunkirk; and when the Spaniſh army advanced to relieve it, the 
combined armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, and 
fought the battle of the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated + 


The 


* He aſpired to get poſſeſſion of Elfinore and the paſſage of the Sound. See World's Nl. hae in +4 1 

Oliver Cromwel, He alſo endeavoured to get poſſeſſion of Bremen. Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 478. 

+ It was remarked by the pretended ſaints of that time, that the battle was fought on a day which 8 

was held for a faſt in London, ſo that as Fleetwood ſaid (Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 159.) while we were F 
praying, d ey were fighting; and the Lord hath given a fignal anſwer. The Lord has not only owned 
us in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which is indeed our old expe- 
rienced approved way in all ſtreights and difficulties. Cromwel's letter to Blake and Montag ne, his 
brave 
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The valour of the Engliſh was much remarked on this occaſion. Dunkirk, Chap. II. 


being ſoon after ſurrendered, was by agteement delivered to Cromwel. He ER. 4 
committed the government of that impo - 


\ place to Lockart, a Scotſman taken. 
of ability, who had married his niece, and was his ambaſſador in the court of 
France. | | 


Tuis acquiſition was regarded by the Protector as the means only of obtaining 
farther advantages. He was reſolved to concert meaſures with the French court 
E for the final conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries . Had he lived much 
| be longer, and maintained his authority in England, fo chimerical or rather fo dan- 
A gerous a project, would certainly have been reduced to execution. And this firſt 

= | and principal ſtep towards iverſal Monarchy, which France, during a whole 
century, has never yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and treaſure, 


fully to effectuate, had at once been accompliſhed by the enterprizing, * un- 
ſkilful politics of Cromwel. 


DvzinG theſe tranſactions, great demonſtrations of mutual friendſhip and re- 
gard paſſed between the French King and the Protector. Lord Falconbrige, 
Cromwel's ſon-in-law, was ſent over to Louis then in the camp before Dunkirk ; 
and was received with the ſame regard, whiehi*is uſually paid to foreign princes 
by the French court F. Mazarine ſent to London his nephew, Mancini, along 
with the Duke of Crequi ; and expreſſed his regret, that his urgent affairs ſhould 
. deprive him of the honour which he had long wiſhed for, of paying, in perſon, 
his reſpects to the greateſt man in the world 4. 
Tre Protector reaped little ſatisfaction from the ſucceſs of his arms abroad: 
The ſituation in which he ſtood at home kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs and. in- 
quietude. His adminiſtration, ſo expenſive both by military enterprizes and ſe- 


| 5 admirals, is remarkable for the ſame ſpirit. Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 744. You have, ſays he, as 1 
believe and am perſuaded, a plentiful ſtock of prayers going for * daily, ſent up by the ſo - 
bee am moſt. approved miniſters and chriſtians in this nation, and, notwithſtanding ſome diſ- 
couragements, very much wreltling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truſt will be to you, mat- 
ter of great encouragement. But notwithſtanding all this, it wil! be good for you and us to deliver 
up ourſelves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of our all-wiſe Father, who not only out of prero- 


* | - gative, but becauſe of his goodneſs, wiſdom and truth, ought to be reigned unto by his creatures, eſ- 
9 = 1 pecially thoſe who are children of his begetting thro' the ſpirit, &c, 
3 „ Thurlce, vol. i. p. 762. 
p 1 1 + Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 151, 158. 


2 In reality the cardinal had not entertained ſo high an idea of Cromwel. He uſed to lay, that he. 
was a fortunate madman, Vie de Cromwel par Raguenet. See alſo Carte's Collection, vol. ii. p. 81. 
Gumble's Life of Monk, p. 93. World's Miſtake in O. Cromwel. 
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cret intelligence, had exhauſted his revenue, and involved him in a conſiderable 
debt. The Royaliſts, he heard, had renewed their conſpiracies, for a general 
inſurrection; and Ormond was ſecretly come over with a view of concerting 
meaſures for the execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, 
and many heads of the Preſbyteriins, had ſecretly entered into the engagement, 
Even the army was infected with the general ſpirit of diſcontent, and ſome ſud- 
den Md dangerous eruption was every moment to be dreaded from them, No 
wed, after his violent breach with the laſt Parliament, that he would 
ever be ab eſtabliſh, with general conſent, a legal en ent or temper the 
military with the mixture of any civil authority. All his arts and policy were ex- 
hauſted; and having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, deceived every party, 
and almoſt every individual, he could no longer hope, by repeating the ſame 
profeſſions, to meet with equal conſidence and regard. 


HowvEn zealous tie Royaliſts, their conſpiracy took not effect: Willis diſ- 
covered the whole to the Protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed 
himſelf fortunate to have elcaped fo vigilant an adminiſtration. * Great numbers 
were thrown into pr.ſon. An high court of Juſtice was anew erected for the trial 


of ſuch of the criminals, whoſe guilt was molt apparent. Notwithſtanding the re- 


cognition of his authority by the laſt Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, 


truſt to an unbyaſſed jury. Sir Henry Slingſby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and 


beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly eſcaped. 
The number for his condemnation and his acquittal were equal; and juft as the 
ſentence was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was reſolved to con- 
demn him, came into the court. Aſhton, Storey, and Beſtley were hanged in dif- 
ferent ſtreets of the city. ; 

THE conſpiracy of the Millenarians in the army ſtruck Cromwel with ſtill greater 
apprehenſions. Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers of that party could. not 
remain at reſt. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and by conſciehce, 


they ſtill harboured in their mind ſome deſperate project; and there wanted not 


officers in the army, who, from like motives, were diſpoſed to ſecond all their un- 
dertakings. The Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Cromwel to in- 


terpoſe with their advice in all political deliberations ; and he had even pretended 


to honour many of them with his moſt intimate friendſhip, while he conducted his 
daring enterprizes againſt the King and the Parliament. It was an uſual practice with 


him, in order to familiarize himſelf the more with the Agitators, who were com- 


monly corporals or ſerjeants, to take them to bed with him, and there, after pray- 
ers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their projects and principles, political as 
well 
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well as religious. Having aſſumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded them 


from all his councils, and had neither leiſure nor inclination to indulge them any 
farther in their wonted familiarities. Among thoſe who were enraged at this al- 


teration was Sexby; an active Agitator, who now employed againſt him all that 
reltleſs induſtry which had formerly been exerted in his favour. He even went 
ſo far as to enter into a negotiation with Spain ; and Cromwel, who knew the. 
diſtempers of the army, was juſtly afraid of ſome mutiny, to which a day, an 
hour, an inſtant, might provide leaders, 


Or aſſaſſinations likewiſe he was apprehenſive, from the zealous ſpirit, which 


actuated the ſoldiers, Sindercome had undertiken to murder him; and by the 
moſt unaccountable accidents had hitherto been prevented. from executing his 
bloody purpoſe. His deſign was diſcovered; but the Protector could never find 
the bottom of che enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by 
a jury; and notwithſtanding the general odium attending that crime, notwith- 


- ſtanding the clear and full proof of his guilt, ſo little conviction prevailed of the 


Protector's right to the ſupreme government, it was with the utmoſt difficulty“ 


that this conſpirator was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his 


execution, he was found dead; from poilon, as is ſuppoſed, which he had vo- 


luntarily taken. 


Tue Protector might better have ſupported thoſe fears and apprehenſions, which 
the public diſtempers occaſioned, had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatis faction, or 


poſſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, 1 in whoſe boſom he could ſafely have 


unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, actu- 
ated with the wildeſt zeal, began to eſtrange himlelf from him; and was enraged 
to diſcover, that Cromwel, in a'l his enterprizes, had entertained views of pro- 
moting his own grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of which 
he made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldeſt daughter, married to Fleetwood, 


had adopted republican principles fo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience 


behold power lodged in a ſingle perſon, even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters were no leſs prejudiced in favour of the royal cauſe, and regretted the 


violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their family had fo unhap- 


pily been tranſported. But above all, the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his pecu- 
liar favourite, a lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable accompliſh- 
ment, depreſſed his anxious mind, and poiſoned all his enjoyments. She had 
entertained a high regard for Dr. Heuct, lately executed ; and being refuſed his 
pardon, the melancholy of her temper, encreaſed by her diſtempered body, had 


+ 


„ Thurlce, vol. iv. p. 53. 


prompted 


Chap. II. 
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prompted her to lament to her father all his ſanguinary meaſures, and urge him 
to compunction for thoſe heinous crimes, into which his fatal ambition had be- 
trayed him. Her death, which followed ſoon after, gave new edge to every 


word which ſhe had uttered. 


ALL compoſure of mind was now for ever fled from the Protector: He found 


that the grandeur, which lle had attained, with fo much guilt and courage, could 
not enſure him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to aſcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpe- 
tually ſome fatal accident in his diſtempered government, ſeeing nothing around 
him bur treacherous friends or enraged enemies, poſſeſſing the confidence of no 
party, reſting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to 
depend on ſo delicate a poize of factions and intereſts, as the ſmalleſt event was 
able, without any preparation, in a moment to overturn, Death too, which, 
with ſuch ſignal intrepidity, he had braved in the field, being inceſſantly threatened 
by the poinards of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his terrificd 
apprehenſions, and haunted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or repoſe. Each ac- 
tion of his life betrayed the terrors under which he laboured. The aſpect of 


ſtrangers was uneaſy to him. With a piercing and anxious eye he ſurveyed every 


face, to which he was not daily accuſtomed. He never moved a ſtep without 
ſtrong guards attending him: He wore armour under his cloaths, and farther 


. ſecured himſelf by offenſive weapons, a ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which he al- 
ways carried about him. He returned from no place by the direct road, or by, the 


fame way which he went. Every journey he performed with hurry and precipi— 
tation. Seldom he ſlept above three nights together in the ſame chamber: And 
he never let it be known before hand what chamber he intended to chooſe, nor en- 
truſted himſelf in any, which was not provided with backdoors, at which ſenti- 
nels were carefully placed. Society terrified him, while he reflected on his nu- 
merous, u known, and implacable enemies: Solitude aſtoniſhed him, by with- 
drawing that protection, which he found ſo neceſſary for his ſecurity. 


Sicknef of the His body alſo, from the contagion of his anxious mind, began to be affected; 


Protector. 


and his health ſeemed very ſenſibly to decline. He was ſeized with a ſlow fever, 
which changed into a tertian ague. For the ſpace of a week, no dangerous ſymp- 
toms appeared; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to wall: abroad. At 
length, the fever increaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain ſome thoughts of 
death, and to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, whoſe idea had once been 
intimately preſent to him; tho? ſince, in the hurry of affairs and the ſhock of wars 
arid factions, it had, no doubt, been conſiderably obliterated, Heaſked Goodwin, 
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one of his preachers, if the doctrine was true, that the elect could never fall or 
ſuffer a final reprobation. Nothing more certain,“ replied the preacher. « Then 


3 
1658. 


C am 1 oa ſaid the ProteQor : ** For I am ſure that once I was in a ſtate of 


grace.“ 


His phyſicians were ſenſible of the perilous condition, to which his diſtemper 
had reduced him : But his chaplains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, ſo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to helieve his life out of all danger. A favour- 
able anſwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 
the godly ; and he relied on their aſſeverations much more than on the opinion of 
the molt experienced phyſicians. ** I tell you,” he cried with confidence to the 
latter, ** I ſhall not die of this diſtemper : I am well aſſured of my recovery. It 
is promiſed by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but alſo to that of men 
« who hold a ſtricter commerce and more intimate correſpondence with him. Ye 


ma) have ſkill in your profeſſion, but nature can do more than all the phyſicians 


t in the world; and God is far above nature .“ Nay, to ſuch a degree of-madneſs 
did their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that upon a faſt day, which was obſerved, on 
his account, both at Hampton Court and at Whitehall, they did not ſo much pray 
for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 
of his recovery. He himſelf was overheard offering up his addreſſes to heaven; 
and ſo far had the illuſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the plaineſt diftates of na- 
tural morality, that he aſſumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of ſocial duty 
had, from every - tribunal, human and divine, merited the ſevereſk vengeance, 


MeanwniLe all the ſymptoms began to wear a more fatal aſpect; and the 
phyſicians were obliged to break ſilence, and to declare that che Protector could 
not ſurvive the next fit, with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was ſent to know his will with regardto his ſucceſſor. His ſenſes were 
gone, and he could not now expreſs his intentions. They aſked him whether he 
did not mean, that his eldeſt ſon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the Protectorſhip. 
A ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on the 
3d of September, that very day, which he had always conſidered as the moſt fortunate 
to him, he expired. A violent tempeſt, which immediately ſucceeded his death, 
ſerved as a ſubject of diſcourſe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- 
nents, were fond of remarking this event; and each of them endeavoured, by 
forced inferences, to interpret it as a confirmation of their particular prejudices. 


Ts writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful perſon, make his cha- 
racter, with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt extravagant panegyric : 
His enemics form ſuch a repreſentation of his moral qualities as reſembles the moſt 


+ Bates : See alſo Thurloe, vol. vii. p. $55, 416. 
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. virulent inveQive. Both of them, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupported by ſuch ſtrik- 
ing circumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their repreſentation a great 
air of probability. « What can be more extraordinary,” it is ſaid *, © than that a 
1 perſon of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent ae of body, 
& which have ſometimes, nor ſhining talents of mind, which have raiſed men 
e to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to bu x2 and the abilities to 
« execute ſo extraordinary a deſign, as the ſubverting one of the moſt antient and 
te beſt eſtabliſhed Monarchies in the world? That he ſhould have the power and 
« boldneſs to put his Prince and maſter to an open and infamous death? Should ba- 
e niſh that numerous and ſtrongly allied fami}y7 Cover all theſe temerities- under 
« a ſceming obedience to a Parliament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained ? 
% Trample too upon that Parliament in their\turn, and ſcornfully expel them fo 
c ſoon as they gave him ground of diſſatisfacthon? Erect in their place the domi- 
ce nion of the ſaints, and give reality tote moſt viſionary idea, which the heated 
« imagination of any fanatic was ever able to entertain ? Suppreſs again that mon- 
A ſter in its infancy, and openly ſet up himſelf above all things that ever were cal- 
« Jed ſovereign in England? Overcome fiſt all his enemies by arms, and all his 
« friends afterwards by artifice? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and com- 
e mand them victoriouſly at laſt ? Over-run each corner of the three nations, and | 
« ſubdue with equal felicity, both the riches of the ſouth, and the poverty of the 
north? Be feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother 
eto the gods of the earth? Call together Parliaments with a word of his pen, 
and ſcatter them again with the breath of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a 
&« warlike and diſcontented nation by means of a mutinous army? Command a 
e mutinous army by means of ſeditious and factious officers ? Be humbly and daily 
i petitioned, that he would be pleaſed, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired 
eas maſter of thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant? Have the eſtates 
&« and lives of three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the little inheri- 
© tance of his father, and be as noble and liberil in the ſpending of them? And 
* Jaſtly, (for there is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with 
one word bequeath all this power and ſplendor to his poſterity ? Die poſſeſſed of 
« peace at home and triumph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with more 
than regal ſolemnity ? And leave a name behind him not to be extinguiſhed but 
« with the whole world; which as it was too little for his praiſe, ſo might it have 
te been for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his mortal life could have ſtretched 
« gut to the extent of his immortal deſigns ?“ 


My intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by ſo maſterly a hands I 
ſhall only endeavour to remove from ãt ſomewhat of the marvellous ; a circum- 


* Cowley's Diſcourſes : This paſſage is altered in, ſome particulars from the original, 
. | ſtance - 
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ſtance which, on all occaſions, gives. much ground for doubt pee 9 It 
ſcems to me, that the circumſtance of Cromwel's life, in which his abilities are 
principally diſcovered, is his riſing from a private ſtation, in oppoſition to ſo ma- 
ny rivals, ſo much advanced before him, to a high command and authority in 
the army. His great courage, his ſignal military talents, his eminent dexterity 
and addreſs were all requiſite for this important acquiſition, Yet will not this pro- 
motion appear the effect of ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax 
himſelf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage of a feat in Parliament, 
had, thro? the ſame ſteps, attained even a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with com- 
mon capacity and penetration, had been able to rerain it. To incite ſuch an _ 
to rebellion againſt the Parliament, required no uncommon art or induſtxy*; To 
have kept them in obedience had been the more difficult enterpij When the 
breach was once formed between the military .and civil powers, a  ſoprema and 
abſolute authority, from that moment, is devolved on the general; and if he is 
Afterwards pleaſed to employ artifice or policy, it may be regarded, on moſt occa- 
ſions, as great condeſcenſion, if not as a ſuperfluous caution. That Cromwel was 
ever able really to blind or over-reagh, either the King or the Republicans, does 
not appear : As they poſſeſſed no means of reſiſting the force under his command, 
they were glad o temporize with y-ſeeming to be deceived, wait for 
rom his dominion. If he ſeduced the military 


e and low bauen expoſed them to the groſſeſt Tmpoſition, and that 
he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the worſt of them, and, in or- 
der to obtain their confidence, needed but to diſplay thoſe : vulgar and ridiculous 


habits, which he had early acquired, and on which he ſet ſo high a value. An 
army is fo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo coarie a weapon, that any hand which 


wields it, may, r rg n perform any operation, and attain any 
aſcendant in human ſociety 

Tur domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, tho? it diſcovers great u ability, was 
conducted without ayy plan either of liberty rr power: Perhaps, his difi- 
cult ſituation admitfed of neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho' full of intrepidi- 
ty, were pernicious(to national intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous fury 
or narrow prejudices, than of cool foreſight and deliberation. An eminent per- 
ſonage, however, he was, in many rgſpe&s, and even a ſuperior- genius; but uf. 
equal and irregular in his operations. And tho“ not defective in any talent, ex- 
cept that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were moſt admirable; and which 
moſt contributed to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of 


his enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the * and prac- 
tiſing on the weakneſſes of mankind. 
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t their intereſt and his evidently concurred, that 
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Ir we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with that indulgence, which is due 


to the blindneſs and infirmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined to 


load his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which his enemies uſually 


throw upon it. Amidſt the paſſion and prejudices of that time, that he ſhould pre- 


fer the parliamentary to the royal cauſe, will not appear very extraordinary; fince, 


even at preſent, many men of ſenſe and knowledge are diſpoſed to think, that the 


- queſtion with regard to the juſtice of the quarrel may be regarded as very doubt- 
ful and ambiguous. The murder of the King, the moſt atrocious of all his actions, 


was to him covered under a mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illuſions ; and 


it is not impoſſible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moſt merito- 
rious action, which he could perform. His ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect 
of neceſſity, as well as of ambition; nor is it eaſy to ſee, how the various factions 


could at that time have been reſtrained, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 


authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a ſon, a huſband, a father, 
a friend, is expoſed to no conſiderable cenſure, if it does not rather merit praiſe. 
And upon the whole, his character does not appear more extraordinary and un- 
uſual by the mixture of ſo much abſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by his. 
tempering ſuch violent ambition and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm with ſo much regard. 
to juſtice and humanity. 


CroMWEL. was in the fifty. ninth year of his age when he died. He was of a. 
robuſt frame of body, and of a manly, tho' not an agreeable aſpect. He left only 


two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters; one married to general Fleet- 


wood, another to lord Falconbrige, a third to lord Rich. His father died when 


he was young. His mother lived till after he was Protector; and, contrary to 


her orders, he buried her with great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could. 
not be perſuaded, that his power or perſon was ever in ſecurity. At every noiſe, 
which ſhe heard, ſhe exclaimed, that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſa- 
tisfied that he was alive, if ſhe did not reccive frequent viſits from him. She was 
a decent woman; and by her frugality and induſtry had raiſed and educated a nu- 
merous family upon a ſmall fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet up a 
brewery at Huntington, which ſhe managed to good advantage. Hence Crom+ 
wel, in the invectives of that age, is often ſtigmatized with the name of the 
Brewer. Ludlow, by way of inſult, mentions the great acceſſion, which he 
wou'd receive to his royal revenues upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed a join- 
ture of ſixty pounds a year upon his eſtate, She was of a good family, of the 
dame of Stuart; remotely allied, as is by fome ſuppoſed, to the royal family. 
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Richard acknowledged Protector. A4 Parliament.—--Cabal of Walling ford 

Haufe. Richard depoſed. ——Long Parliament or Rump reſtored. — 
—OConſbiracy of the Royaliſts. - Iſurrection. — 
Parliament expelled.— Commitee of Safety. Foreign Affairs. 
General Monk. Monk declares for the Parliament. Parliament 
reftored.—— Monk enters London. Declares for a free Parliament. 
—Secluded Members reftored.——Long Parliament diſſolved. Neu 
Parliament.——The Reſtoration, Manners and Arts. 


' LL the arts of Cromwel's policy had been ſo often practiſed, that they be- 
gan to loſe their effect ; and his authority inſtead of being confirmed by 
time and ſucceſs, ſeemed every day to become more uncertain and precarious. 


His friends the moſt cloſely connected with him, and his counſellors the moſt 
truſted, were entering into cabals againſt his authority; and with all his penetra- 


tion into the characters of men, he could not find any miniſters, on whom he 


could rely. Men of ſtrict probity and honour, he knew, would not ſubmit to be 


inſtruments of an uſurpation, violent and illegal: Thoſe, who were free from the 
reſtraint of principle, might betray, for intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no bet- 


ter motives, they had inliſted themſelves. Even thoſe, on whom he conferred any 


favour, never eſteemed the recompence ſufficient for the ſacrifices, which they made 


to obtain it: Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his anger by the ſpecious 
colours of conſcience and of duty. Such difficukies furrounded the Protector, that 
his dying at ſo critical a time, is deemed by many the moſt fortunate circumſtance 
that ever attended him; and it was thought, that all his courage and dexterity 


could got much longer have extended his uſurped adminiſtration, 


Bur when that potent hand was removed, which conducted the government, 
every one expected a ſudden diſſolution of the unweildy and ill-jointed fabric. 
Richard, a young man of no experience, educated in the country, accuſtomed to a 
retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknown to them, recommend- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it was 


tbought, maintain that authority, which his father had acquired by ſo many valor- 


cus 
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Ts. III. ous atchievements, and fuck ſignal ſucceſſes. And when it was . that he 
poſſeſſed only the virtues of private life, which in his ſituation were ſo many vices; 
that indolence, incapacity, irreſolution attended his facility and good nature; the 
various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of ſome great event or revo- 

Richard ac- lution. For ſome time, however, the public was diſappointed in this opinion. 
1 The council recognized the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood, in whoſe favour, it 
vas ſuppoſed, Cromwel had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or preten- 
ſion to the Protectorſnip: Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Ireland with 
great popularity, enſured him the obedience of that kingdom: Monk, whoſe au- 
thority was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being much attached to his family, imme- 
diately proclaimed the new Protector: The army every where, the fleet, acknow- 
ledged his title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the counties and moſt conſiderable 
corporations, congratulated him on his acceſſion, in all the terms of dutiful alle- 

giance. Foreign miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual compliments: 
And Richard, whoſe moderate, unambitious character, never would hive led him 
to contend for empire, was tempted to accept of ſo rich a ſucceſſion, which ſeemed 

10 be tendered to him, by the conſent of all mankind. 


Ir was found neceſſary to call a Parliament, in order to furniſh ſupplies, both 

| for the ordinary adminiſtration, and for fulfilling thoſe engagements with foreign 

A Parliament. Princes, particularly Sweden, into which the laſt Protector had entered. In hopes 
of obtaining great influence on elections, the antient right was reſtored to all the 

ſmall burroughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than their accuſtomed 

1659. members. The Houſe of Peers or the other Houſe conſiſted of the ſame perſons, 

who had been nominated by Oliver. 
3 ALL the Commons, at firſt, ſigned without heſitation an eee to al- 
2th of Janua- 

ry. ter the preſent government. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Peti- 
tion and Advice; and after great oppoſition and many vehement diſputes, it was 

at laſt, with much difficulty, carried by the court-party to confirm it. An acknow-' 

legement too of the authority of the other Houſe was extorted from them; tho” it 

was reſolved not to treat this houſe of Peers with any greater reſpect than they 

ſhould return to the Commons, A declaration was alſo made, that the eſtabliſh- 

ment of the other Houſe ſhould no wiſe prejudice the right of ſuch of the antient 

peers as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament. In all 
parliamentary tranſactions, the oppoſition among the commons was ſo conſiderable, 

and the debates were ſo prolonged, as much retarded all buſineſs, and gave great 

alarm to the partizans of the young Protector. 


Bur there was another quarter from which greater dangers were juſtly appre- 
hended. The moſt conſiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, bro- 
ther . 
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ther in law to the Protector, were entering into cabals againſt him, No character Chap III. 
in human ſociety is more dangerous than that of the Fanatic; becauſe, if attended 9 
with weak judgment, he is expoſed to the ſuggeſtions of others; if ſupported by 
more diſcernment, he is entirely governed by his own, illuſions, which ſanctify 
his moſt ſelfiſh views and paſſions, Fleetwood was, of the former ſpecies; and 
being extremely addicted to a Republic, and even to the Fifth Monarchy ot domi- 
nion of the ſaints, it was eaſy for thoſe, Who had inſiguated themſelves into his 
confidence, to inflil diſguſts againſt the dignity of Protector. The whole Repub- 
lican party in the army, which were ſtill conſiderable, Fitz, Maſon, Moſs, Farley, 
united themſelves to that general. The officers too of the ſame party, whom 
Cromwel had diſcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, Alured, began to appear, 
and to recover that authority, which had been only for a time ſuſpended. A par- 
ty likewiſe, who found themſelves eclipſed in Richard's fayour, Sydenham, Kel- 
ſey, Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of the others. Even Deſborow, the Protec- 
tor's uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of. 

Lambert, who was now rouzed from his retreat, inflamed all theſe dangerous hu- 
mours, and threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. All the diſcon- 
tented officers eſtabliſhed their meetings at Fleetwood's lodgings ; and becauſe ob of 


he dwelt. in Wallingford Houſe, the party. received a denomination from that — 
place. 


5 


RiciarD, who poſſeſſed neither reſolutian nor penetration, 3 with. 
to give an unguarded conſent for calling a council of general officers, ho might 
make him propoſals, as they pretended, for the good of the army, No ſooner: 
were they aſſembled than they voted a Remonſtrance. They there lamented, that, 
the good old cauſe, as they termed it, that is, the cauſe, for which they -had en- 

gaged againſt the King, was entirely neglected; and they propoſed as a remedy, * 
. that the whole military power, the command of the armies, ſhould be entruſted - 
to ſome perſon, in whom they might all confide. The city militia, influenced 


by two aldermen, Tichburn and Ireton, expreſſed the lame reſolution of adher- 
ing to the good old cauſe. 


Tur Protector was very juſtly alarmed at thoſe movements among the offi- 
cets. The perſons, in whom he chiefly confided, were all af them, excepting 
Broghill, men of civil characters and profeſſions; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, 
Wolſeley ; who could only aſſiſt him with their advice and opinion. He poſſeſſed 
none of thoſe arts, which were proper to gain an enthuſiaſtic army. Murmurs 
being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which he had made, Heould you have 
me, laid he, prefer none but the godly? Here is Dick Ingolaſiy, continued he, who 
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Cpl III. can neither pray nor preach; yet will I truſt bim before ye all. This imprudence 
gave great offence to the pretended ſaints. The other qualities of the Protector 
were laudable : He was of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition, Some 
of his party offering to put an end to theſe intrigues by the death of Lambert, if 
he would give them authority, he declared, that he would not purchaſe power or 
dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſures, 


Tre Parliament was no leſs alarmed at the military cabals. They voted, that 

there ſhould be no meeting or general council of officers without the Protector's 

conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to a rupture. 

The officers haſtened to Richard, and demanded of him the diſſolution of the 
Parliament. Deſborow, a man of a clowniſh and brutal nature, threatened him 

if he ſhould refuſe. The Protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſſeſſed 

22d of April. little ability to reſiſt. The Parliament was diſſolved ; and by the ſame act the 


Richard de. Protector was by every one conſidered as effectually dethroned, Soon after, he 
poſed. ſigned his diſmiſſion in form. 


Hernxvy, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with the hn moderate diſpo- 
ſition as Richard; but as he enjoyed more vigour and capacity, it was appre- 
hended, that he might make reſiſtance. His popularity in Ireland was great; 
and even his perſonal authority, notwithſtanding his youth, was conſiderable. 
Had his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create diſturb- 
ance :* But being threatened by Sir Hargreſs Waller, Colonel John Jones, and 
other officers, he very quietly reſigned his command, and retired to England. 


He had once entertained thoughts, which he had not reſolution to Execute, of Pro- 
claiming the King in Dublin +. 


Tuus fell ſuddenly, and from an enormous height, but, by a rare fortune, 
without any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to 
poſſeſs an eſtate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with a large debt, 
which he had contracted for the interment of his father. After the reſtoration, 
tho? he remained unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome years ; and at 
Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a borrowed name, to the Prince 
of Conti. That Prince, talking of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of 
Cromwel's courage and capacity, © But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
ſaid he, © what has become of him? How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to 
<« reap no greater benefit from all his father's crimes and ſucceſſes ?” Richard ex- 
tended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age, and died not till the 
latter end of Queen Anne's 2 0 His ſocial virtues, more valuable than the 


* Ludlow, 28. Carte's Collections, vol, ii. 9 243. 9 
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greateſt capacity, met with a recompence, more precious than noiſy fame and Chap. IM, 
more ſuitable, contentment and tranquillity. $53 
Taz council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme authority; deliberated what 
form of government they ſhould eſtabliſh. Many of them ſeemed inclined to 
exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open manner : But as it was appre- 
hended, that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, le- . 
| vied by arbitrary will and pleafurez it was agreed to preſerve the ſhadow of civil 
5 adminiſtration, and revive the long Parliament, which had been expelled by Crom- 
wel. They could not be diſſolved, it was aſſerted, but by their own conſent; 
and violence had interrupted, but was not able to deſtroy, their right to govern- 
ment. The officers alſo expected, that as thele members had ſufficiently felt their 
own weakneis, they would be contented to act in ſubordination to the military 
commanders, and would thenceforth allow all the authority to remain where the 
power was fo viſibly veſted. 


Tux officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and propoſed to him, that the Par- 
liament ſhould reſume their ſeats. Lenthal, was a man of a low and timid ſpirit z 
and being uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe councils, was deſirous of evad- 
ing the propoſal. He replied, that he could by no means comp!y with'the defire of 
the officers; being engaged in a buſineſs of far greater importance to himſelf, which 
he could not omit on any acccunt, becauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own ſoul. 
The officers preſſed him to know hat it might be. He was preparing, he ſaid, 

to participate of the Lord's Supper, which he reſolved to take the next ſabbath- 
day. They inſiſted, that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that he could nor 
F better prepare himſelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the public good. 
All their remonſtrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the ſpeak- 
er, being informed, that a quorum of the Houſe was likely to meet, thought 
proper, notwithſtanding the ſalvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow obſerves, to Join 

them; and the Houſe immediately proceeded upon buſineſs. The ſecluded mem- 

bers attempted, but in vain, to reſume their ſeats among them. 


Tus numbers cf this Parliament were very ſmall, little exceeding forty mem Long Parlia- 
bers: Their authority in the nation, ever ſince they had been purged by the army, aa 
was extremely diminiſhed ; and after their expulſion, had been totally annihilated : sf. 
But being all of them men of violent ambition; ſome of them men of experience 
and capacity; they were reſolved, ſince they enjoyed the title of the ſupreme au- 
thority, and obſerved that ſome appearance of a Parliament was requiſite for the 
purpoſes of the army, not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknowleged BS 
themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a council, in which they took care that 


the officers of Wallingtord Houle ſhould not be the majority: They appointed 
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Fleetwood to be lieutenant-general, but inſerted in his commiſſion, that it ſhould 
only continue during the pleaſure of the Houſe : They choſe ſeven perſons, who 
ſhould nominate to ſuch commands as became vacant : And they xoted, that all 
commiſſions ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and be ſigned by him in the 
name of the Parliament. Theſe precautions, the tendency of which was viſible, 
gave great diſguſt to the general officers ;4@nd their diſcontent would have broke 


out into ſome reſolution, fatal to the Parliament, had it not been checked by ap- 
prehenſions of danger from the common enemy. 


Tut bulk of the nation conſiſted of Royaliſts and Preſbyterians; and to both 


theſe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the laſt 


degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by Cromwel, contempt had 
ſucceeded to hatred ; and no reſerve had been uſed in expreſſing the utmoit deriſion 
againſt the impotent ambition of theſe uſurpers. Seeing them reinſtated in autho- 
rity, all orders of men felt the higheſt indignation ; together with apprehenſions 
leſt ſuch tyrannical rulers ſhould exert their power in taking vengeance upon their 
enemies, by whom they had been ſo openly inſulted. A ſecret reconcilement 
therefore, was made between the rival parties; and it was agreed, that, laying aſide 
former enmities, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the overtfrow of the Rump: For 
ſo, they called the Parliament, in alluſion to that part of the animal body. The 


. Preſbyterians, ſenſible, from experience, that their paſſion for liberty, however 


laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable extremes, were willing to lay 
aſide former jealouſies, and, at all hazards, to reſtore the royal family. The nobi- 
lity, hy bent their moſt paſſionate endeavours to the ſame enterprize, by 


which alone they could be redeemed from ſlavery. - And no man was fo remote 


from party, ſo indifferent to public good, as not to feel the moſt ardent wiſhes, 
for the diſſolution of that tyranny, which, whether the civil or the military part 
of it be conſidered, was equally oppreſſive and ruinous to the nation, 


Conſpiracy of MoRDaunT, who had ſo narrowly eſcaped on his trial, before the High Court 
the Royaliſts. of Juſtice, ſeemed rather animated than daunted with paſt danger; and having, 


by his reſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of the royal party, he 
was now become the center of all their conſpiracies. In many counties, a reſo- 
lution was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Horatio 
Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne; General Maſſey engaged to ſeize Gloceſ- 
ter, Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen conſpired to take poſſeſſion 
of Shrewſbury; Sir George Booth. of Cheſter ; Sir Thomas Middleton of North- 


Wales; Arundel, Pollard, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 


day was appointed for the execution of all theſe enterprizes. And the King, attended 


by the Duke of York, had arrived ſecretly at Calais, with a reſolution of putting 
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himſelf ac the head of his loyal ſubjects. The French had promiſed to ſupply him * ut 


with a ſmall body of forces, in order to countenance the inſurrections of the Engliſh, 


Tr1s combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis. That 
traitor continued with the Parliament the ſame correſpondence, which he had be- 
gun with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all conſpiracics, ſo far as to deſtroy 
their effect; but reſerved to himſelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the 


conſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who _ 


fortune, Theſe men he eſteemed ;* theſe he even loved. He betrayed only the 
new converts among the Preſbyterians, or ſuch lukewarm Royaliſts, as, diſcou- 
' raged with their diſappointments, were reſolved to expoſe themſeh es to no more 
hazards, A lively proof, how impoſſible it is, even for the moſt corrupted minds, 
to diveſt themſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty! 


Fon zealouſly adhered, and were reſolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every 


Many of the conſpirators in the different counties were thrown into priſon : July. 


Others, aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſymptoms of ſecret treachery, left their houſes or re- 


mained quiet: The moſt tempeſtuous weather prevailed during the whole time nfurre&ion. 


appointed for the rendezvous; inſomuch that tome found it impoſſible to join 
their friends, and others were diſmayed with fear and ſuperſticion at an incident 
ſo unuſual during the ſummer ſeaſon. Of all the projects, the only one which 
took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the ſeizing Cheſter. The earl of 
Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan took part in his 
enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined him with ſome troops from North 
Wales, and the inſurgents were powerful enough to. ſubdue all in that neighbour- 
hood, Who ventured to oppoſe them. In their declaration they made no mention 
of the King : They only demanded a free and full Parliament. 

Tus Rump were juſtly alarmed. How combuſtible the materials were, they 
well knew; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a family emi- 
nently preſbyterian; and his conjunction with the Royaliſts they regarded as a 
moſt dangerous ſymptom. They had many officers, whoſe fidelity they could 


more depend upon than that of Lambert: But there was no one in whoſe vigilance 


and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They commiſſioned him to ſuppreſs 
the inſurgents. He made incredible haſte, Booth imprudently ventured himſelf 
out of the walls of Cheſter, and cxpoled, in the open field, his raw troops againſt 


theſe hardy veterans. He was ſoon routed and taken priſoner, His whole party were Suppreſſed, 


diſperſed. And the Parliament had no farther occupation than to fill, all the priſons 
with their open or ſecret enemies. Deligns were even entertained of tranſporting 
- the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies, leſt they ſhould 
propagate in England children of the ſame malignant aftections with themſelves. 
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Chap. Il. Ts ſucceſs haſtened the ruin of the Parliament. Lambert, at the head of a 
* body of troops, was no leſs dangerous to them than Booth. A thouſand pounds, 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him in liberalities to his offi- 
cers. At his inſtigation they drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, 
a weak man, fad an honeſt, if ſincerity in folly deſerves that honourable name. 
The import of this petition was, that Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in 
chief, Lambert major-general, Deſborow lieutenant-general of the horſe, Monk 
major- general of the foot. To which, a demand was added, that no officer ſhould 
be diſmiſſed from his command but by a court-martial. 


Tux Parliament alarmed at. the danger, immediately caſhiered Lambert, Def. 
borow, Berry: Clarke, Barrow, Kerſey, Cobbef. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treaſon. Fleetwood's commiſſion was 
vacated, and the command of the army was veſted in ſeven perſons, of. whom that 
General was one.. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
officers. And they declared it high treaſon to levy any money without conſent of 
Parliament. 
Bor theſe votes were feeble weapons in oppoſition to the ſwords of the ſoldiery. 
Lambert drew ſome troops together, in order to decide the controverſy. Okey, 
who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the Parliament, was deſerted by 
an of Oto- them. Morley and Moſs brought their regiments into Palace Yard, reſolute to 
ber, oppoſe the violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an eaſy way of 
31 diſappointing them. He placed his ſoldiers in the ſtreets which led ro Weſtminſter- 
Patiament Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turned, 
expelled. and very civilly conducted him home. The other members were in like manner 
intercepted, And the two regiments in Palace-Yard, finding themſelves expoſed 
to deriſion, peaceably retired to their quarters. A. very little hefore this bold en- 
terprize, a folemn faſt had been kept by the army; and it is remarked, that this 
ceremony was the uſual prelude to every ſignal violence which they committed. 
Tae officers found themſelves again inveſted with ſupreme authority, of which 
they intended for ever to retain the ſubſtance, however they might beſtow on 
| 26th of Oo- others the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty-three 


ber. perſons, of whom ſeven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſove- 
Committee of reign authority; and called them a Committee of Safety. They ſpoke every where 
Safety. of ſummoning a Parliament, choſen by the people; hut they, really took ſome 


ſteps towards aſſembling a military Parliament, compoſeTot officers, elected from 
every regiment in the ſervice *®. Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed 
nothing but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, of a bloody maſſacre 


* Ludlow. 
and 
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and extermination ; to the reſt of the people, of perpetual ſervitude, beneath 0 


thoſe ſanctified robbers, whoſe union and whoſe diviſions would be equally de- 
ſtructive; and who, under pretence of ſuperior illuminations, would ſoon extir- 
pate, if poſſible, all private morality, as urn had already all public law and juſ- 
tice, from the Britiſh dominions. 

DurinG the time that England continued in this diſtracted condition, the 
other kingdoms of Europe were haſtening towards a compoſure of thoſe diffe- 


rences, by which they had ſo long been agitated, The Parliament, while it pre- — af. 
ſerved authority, inſtead of following the deſtructive politics of Cromwel, and fairs, 


lending aſſiſtance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maxims of the 
Dutch Commonwealth, and reſolved, in conjunction with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern crowns. Montague 
was ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and carried with: him as ambaſſador 


Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swediſh Monarch 


employed in the ſiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly 
pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progreſs of royal 
victories, and diſplay in ſo ſignal a manner the ſuperiority of freedom above ty- 
ranny, With the highelt indignation, the ambitious Prince was obliged to ſub- 
mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealths, © *Tis cruel,” faid 
he, © that laws ſhould be prelcribed me by parricides and pedlars.“ But his 
whole army was ccloſed in an iſland, and might be ſtarved by, the combined 
ſquadrons of England and Holland. 
when he had ſo nearly got pullcition of it; and having agreed to a pacification 
with Denmark, retired into his own country, where 12 ſoon after died. | 


Tue wars between France and Spain were à ſo concluded by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees. Theſe bloody animotiues had long been carried on between the rival 


ſtates, cven while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cordially loved and eſ- 
| teemed each other. But politics, which had fo long prevai'ec} over theſe e friendly 
affections, now at laſt yielded to their influence ; and never was the triumph 
more full and complete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, if not every part of 
that Monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ar- 
mies, diſordeted finances, flow and ifrefolute councils ; by theſe reſources alone 
were the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended againſt the vigorous power of 
France. But the Queen Regent, anxious for the fate of her brother em- 
ployed her authority with the cardinal to ſtop the progreſs of the French 
conquelts, and put an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, 


and attended with victory, was at laſt concluded with moderation. The young 


Monarch of France, tho” aſpiring and warlike in his character, was at this time 


entirely 
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tle was vbliget therefore to quit his prey, 
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entirely occupied in the pleaſures of love and gallantry, and had paſſively re- 
ſigned the reins of the empire into the hands of his politic miniſter. And he re- 
mained an unconcerned ſpectator; while an opportunity for conqueſt was parted 
with, which he never was able, during the whole courſe of his active reign, fully 
to retrieve. 


Tue miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and Don Louis de Haro, met at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Ifle of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed to 
belong to neither kingdom. The negotiation being brought to an iſſue by fre- 
quent conferences between the miniſters, the Monarchs themſelves agreed to a con- 


greſs; and theſe two ſplendid courts appeared in their full luſtre amidſt thoſe ſa- 


vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary Thercſe, along with him 


and giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis>endeavoured to cement by this 
new tye the incompatible intereſts of the two monarchies. The French King 
made a ſolemn renounciation of every ſucceſſion which might accrue to him in 


right of his ſpouſe; a vain formality, too weak to reſtrain the ungoverned am- 
bition of Princes. 


Ul 


Tux affairs of England were in ſo great diſorder, that it was not poſſible ts 
comprehend that kingdom in the treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a power, which 


was in ſuch inceſſant fluctuation, The King, reduced to deſpair by the failure of 


all eaterprizes for his reſtoration, was reſolved to try the weak reſource of foreign 
ſuccours ; and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two miniſters were in 
the midſt of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with that generous civi- 
lity, peculiar to his nation and expreſſed great inclinati in, had the low condition 
of Spain allowed him, to give aſſi tance to the diſtreſſed Monarch. The cautious 
Mazarine, pleading the alliance of France with the Engliſh Commonwealth, re- 


fuſed even to ſee him; and tho? it is pretended, that the King offered t marry the 


Cardinal's niece, he could, for the preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions 


of reſpect and proteſtations of ſervice. The condition of that Monarch, to all 


the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. His friends had been. baffled in every attempt 
for his ſervice : The ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the blood of the moſt As 
Royaliſts : The ſpirits of many were broke with tedious impriſonments : The ef- 
tates of all were burthened by the fines and confiſcations which had hs levied 
fron them: None duct openly avow themſelves of that party: And fo ſmall did 
their number ſcem to a ſuperficial view, that even ſhould the nation recover its li- 
berty, which was eſteemed nowiſe probable, it was judged uncertain what form of 
government it would embrace. But amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, 
by a ſurprizing revolution, was now paving the way for the King to mount in 


peace 
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peace and triumph. the throne of his anceſtors. It was by the prudence and III. 
loyalty of general Monk, that this happy change was at laſt accompliſhed, * 


George Moxk, to whom the fate was reſerved of re-eſtabliſhing monarchy, General 
and finiſhing the bloody diſſentions of the three kingdoms, was the ſecond fon of a Monk. 
family in Devonſhire, antient and honourable, but lately, from too great hoſpita- 
lity and expence, ſomewhat fallen to decay. He betook himſelf very early in his 
youth, to the profeſſion of arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Iſle of Rhe. After England had concluded peace with all its 
neighbours, he ſought military experience in the Low Countries, the great ſchool 
cf war to all the European nations; and he roſe to the command of a company 
under lord Goring. This company conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred 
were volunteers, often gentlemen of family and eſtate, ſometimes noblemen, who 
live&upon their own fortunes in a ſplendid manner. Such a military turn at that 
time prevailed among the Engliſh. | | 

Wuen the ſound of war was firſt heard in this iſland, Monk returned to Eng- 
land, part'y deſirous of promotion in his native country, partly diſguſted with ſome 
ill uſage from the States, of which he found reaſon to complain. Upon the Scots 
pacification, he was employed by the earl of Leiceſter againſt the Triſh rebels; 
and having obtained a regiment, was ſoon taken notice of, for his military ſkill 


and M his calm and deliberate valour. Without oſtentation, expence, or careſſes, 
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his humane and equal temper, he gained the good will of all the ſol- 
diery ; and with a mixture of familiarity and affection, they uſually called him Bonet 
George Monk ; an honourable appællat on, which they ſtill continued to him, even 
during his greateſt elevation. IIe was remarkable for his moderation in party; and 
while all around him were enflamed into rage againſt the oppoſite faction, he fell 
under ſuſpicion from the candour and tranquillity of his behaviour. When the Iriſh 
army was called over into England, ſurmifes of this kind had been ſo far credited, 
that he had even been ſuſper.ded from his command, and ordered to Oxford, that 
he might anſwer the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth 
and ſincerity here ſtood him in great ſtead; and upon his earneſt proteſtations 
and declarations, he was ſoon reltored to his regiment, which he joined at the ſiege _ 
of Nantwich. The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the Royaliſts, commanded by Biron ; and took colonel Monk priſoner. He was 
ſent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty 
and confinement. The King, however, was fo mindful as to fend him, notwith- 
ſtanding his own difficulties, a preſent of 100 guineas ; but it was not till after 
the Royaliſts were totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk, how- 
. ever diſtreſied, had always refuſed the moſt wviting offers from the Parliament : 


But 


„ 
* 


® Monk de- 
clares for the 
Parliament. 
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But Cromwel, ſenſible of his merit, having engaged him to engage in the wars 
againſt the Iriſh, who were conſidered as rebels both by King and Parliament; he 
was not unwiNing to repair his broxen fortunes by accepting a command, which, 
he flattered Himſelſ, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles of honour. Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 


| himſelf neceſſitated to fight both againſt the Marqueſs of Ormond in Iceland, and 


againſt the King himſelf in Scotland. Upon the reduction of this laſt kingdom, 
Monk was left with the ſupreme command ; and by the equality and juſtice of 
his adminiſtration he was able to give contentme.t to that reſtleſs people, now 
reduced to ſubjection by a nation whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his 
Fithority to the officers and ſoldiers; and foreſceing, that the. good will of the 
army under his command might ſome time be of great ſervice to him, he had, with 


much care and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. 


Tux connexions, which he had formed with Cromwel, his benefactor, pre- 
ſerved him faithful to Richard, who had been enjoined by his father to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared for oppoſition, ackno ledged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from which it would not have been ſafe 
to attempt the diſlodging him. After the army had expelled the Parliament, he 
proteſted againſt the violence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their in- 
vaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the King's favour or his own, were 
from the beginning ſuſpected to be the motive of his actions. 

A xivalsuir had long ſubſiſted between him and Lambert: and every body 
ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed himſelf to the advancement ot that ambitious ge- 
neral, by whoſe ſucceſs his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. | 
But little friendſhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
leaders; and it ſeemed nowile proba'le, that he intended to employ his induſtry 
and ſpend his blood for the advancement of one enemy above another. How 
early he entertained deſigns for the King's reſtoration, we know not with cer— 
tainty : It is likely, that, as ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he forelaw, that, 
without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſſible ever to bring the nation to a 
regular ſettlement. His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal cauſe: The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reſt of hie kindred, 
were in the ſame intereſt ; He himſelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His 
early engagements had been with the King, and he had left that ſervice without 
receiving any diſguſt from the royal family. Since he had inliſted himſelf with 
the oppoſite party, he had been guilty of no violence or rigor, which might ren- 

| der 
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der him obnoxious. His return, therefore, to loyalty was eaſy and open; and 
nothing could be ſuppoſed to counterbalance his natural propenſity to that mea- 
ſure, except the views of his own elevation, and the proſpect of uſurping the 
ſame grandeur and authority, which had been aſſumed by Cromwel. But from 
ſuch exorbitant, if not impoſſible projects, the natural tranquillity and modera- 
tion of his temper, the calmneſs and ſolidity of his genius, and his limited capa- 
city, not to mention his age, now upon the decline, ſeem to have ſet him at a 
great diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he always aſſerted “, could not long have 
maintained his uſurpation; and any other perſon, even equal to him in genius, it 
was obvious, would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, of which every 
one, from experience, was ſufficiently aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to 
reaſon as well as candor to ſuppoſe, that Monk, fo ſoon as he put himſelf in 
movement, had entertained views of effectuating the King's reſtoration 3 nor 
ought any objections, derived from his profound lilence even to Charles himſelf, 


Chap. III. 


1659. 


be regarded as conſiderable. His temper was naturally reſerved, his circumſtances 


required diflimulation, the King he knew was ſurrounded with ſpies and traitors ; 


and upon the whole, it ſcems hard to interpret that conduct, which ought to 


exalt our idea of his prudence, as a diſparagement of his probity. 


Six John Granville, hoping that the general would engage in the King's ſer- 
vice, ſent into Scotland his younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who car- 
ried him a letter and invitation from the King. When the doctor arrived, he 
found, that his brother was then holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
ſeen for ſome hours. In the mean time, he was received and entertained by 
Price, the general's chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the 
King's. The doctor having an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked very 
freely with him about the object of his journey, and engaged him, if there ſhould 
be occaſion, to ſecond his applications. At laſt, the general arrives; the bro- 
thers embrace; and after ſome preliminary converſation, the doctor opens his 


buſineſs. Monk interrupts him to know, whether he had ever before to any - 


body mentioned the ſubject of his journey. To no body,” replied his bro- 
ther, © but to Price, whom I know to be entirely in your confidence.” The ge- 
neral, altering his countenance, changed the diſcourſe ; and would enter into no 
farther confidence with him, but ſent him away with the firſt opportunity. He 


would not truſt his own brother the moment he knew that he had diſcloſed the 


ſecret; tho' to a man whom he himſelf could have truſted +, 


* Gumble's life of Monk, p. 93. 
+ Lord Lanſdown's defence of general Monk. | 
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His conduct in all other particulars was full of the ſame reſerve —.— ; 


and no leſs was requiſite for effecting the difficult work which he had und 


All the Officers in his army, of whom he entertained any ſuſpicion, he immedi- 


ately caſhicred : Cobbet, who had been ſent by the Committee of Safety, under 
pretence of communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 
debauching his army, he committed to cuſtody : He drew together the ſeveral 
ſcattered regiments : He ſummoned an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a conven- 
tion of eſtates in Scotland ; and having eommunicated his refolution of march- 
ing into England, he received from them a ſeaſonable, tho' no great ſupply . of 
money. | 


Hearinc that Lambert was advancing northward with his army, Monk ſent 

Cloberry and two other commiſſioners to London with large profeſſions of his 
inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation, His chief 
aim was to obtain delay, and relax the preparations of his enemies. The Com- 
mittee of Safcty fell into the ſnare. A treaty was ſigned by the commiſſioners ; 
but Monk refuſed to ratify it, and complained that his commiſſioners had exceed- 
ed their powers. He deſired however to enter into a new negotiation at Newcaſtle, 


The Committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 


November. 


MrANwHIILE theſe military ſovereigns found themſelves ſurrounded on al hands 
with inextricable difficulties. The nation had fallen into a total anarchy ; and 
by refuſing the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the greateſt neceſſities. 
While Lambert's forces were aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and Morley took 
poſſeſſion of Portſmouth, and declared for the Parliament. A party ſent to ſup- 
preſs them, were perſuaded by their commander to join in the ſame declaration. 
The city apprentices roſe in a tumult, and demanded a free Parliament. Tho' 
they were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, a man who from the profeſſion of a 
cobler had riſen to a high rank in the army, the city ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms 


| of the moſt dangerous diſcontent. It even eſtabliſhed a kind of ſeparate govern- 


ment, and aſſumed the ſupreme authority within itſelf. Admiral Lauſon with 
his ſquad-on came into the river, and declared for the Parliament. Hazelrig and 
Morley, hearing of this important event, left Portſmouth, and advanced towards 
London. The regiments near that city, being ſolicited by their old officers, 
who had been caſhiered by the Committee of Safety, revolted again to the Par- 


| Hhament, Deſborow's regiment, being ſent by Lambert to ſupport his friends, 


no ſooner arrived at St Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſſembly. 


FiteTwoor's hand was found too weak and unſtable to ſupport this ill-founded 
fabric, which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. When he re- 


ceived intelligence of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he would Ron his 


a 


1 | knees 
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knees in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed with to join the troops, Even * III. 
when among them, in the midſt of any diſcourſe, he would invite them all to * 
prayer, and put himſelf on his knees before them. If any of his friends exhorted 
him to more vigour, they could get no other anſwer, than that God had ſpit in his 

face, and would not hear him. Men now ceaſed to wonder, why Lambert had 
promoted him to the office of General, and had been contented himſelf with the 
ſecond command in the army. 


LexTHAL, the ſpeaker, being invited by the officers, again aſſumed authority, 26th of 1. 
and ſummoned together the Parliament, which twice before had been expelled dmber. 
with ſo much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon as aſſembled, they repealed their 
act againſt the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms; they appointed commiſſioners for parliament 
aſſigning quarters to the army; and without taking any notice of Lambert, they reſtored. 
ſeat orders to the forces under his command immediately to repair to thoſe gar - 

riſons, which were appointed them. 


LaMBeRT was now in a very diſconſolate condition. Monk, he ſaw, had 1665. 
paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and was advancing upon them. His own ſol- 1 5 
diers deſerted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. Lord Fairfax too, 
he heard, had raiſed forces behind him, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Vork, without 
declaring his purpoſe. The laſt orders of the Parliament ſo entirely ſtripped 
him of his army, that there remained not with him above 100 horſe: All the | 
reſt went to their quarters with quietneſs and reſignation ; and himſelf was, ſome * 

time after, committed to the Tower. The other officers of the army, who had ; 
formerly been caſhiered by the Parliament, and had reſumed their commands 

that they might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhiered and confined to their 

own houſes, Sir Harry Vane and other members, who had concurred with the 
Committee of Safety, were ordered into a like confinement. And the Parliament 

now ſeemed to be again poſſeſſed of a more abſolute authority than ever, and to 

be without any danger of oppoſition or contradiction. 


Tux Republican party was at this time headed by two men, Hazelrig and 
Vane, who were of very oppoſite characters, and mortally hated each other, 
Hazelrig, who poſſeſſed greater authority in the Parliament, was haughty, impe- 
rious, precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility, without prudence ; qualified 
only by his noiſy, pertinacious obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendant in public coun- 
cils. Vane was noted, in all civil tranſactions, for temper, inſinuation, addreſs, 
and a profound judgment in all religious ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance. 
He was a perfect enthuſiaſt ; and fancying that he was certainly favoured with in- 
ſpiration, he deemed himſelf, to ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a 
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. man above ordinances, and by reaſon of his perfection, to be unlimited and unre- 
ſtrained by any rules, which govern inferior mortals. Theſe whimſies, mingling 


with pride, had ſo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſometimes he 
thought himſelf the perſon deputed to reign on earth for a thouſand years over 
the whole congregation of rhe faithful * 


Mowx, tho? informed of the reſtoration of the Parliament, from whom he re- 


ceived no orders, ſtill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 


ſcattered forces in England were above four times more numerous. Fairfax who had 
reſolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his in- 
rentions, retired to his own houſe in Yorkſhire, In all the countries thro' which 
Monk paſſed, the prime gentry flocked to him with addreſſes, expreſſing their 
earneſt deſire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace and 
tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which by law were their 


birthright, but of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally bereaved : 
And that, in order to this ſalutary purpoſe, he would prevail, either for the 


reſtoring thoſe members, who had been ſecluded before the King's death, or for 
the election of a new Parliament, who might, legally and by general conſent, 
again govern the nation. Tho' Monk pretended not to favour theſe addreſſes, that 


ray of hope, which the knowlege of his character and ſituation afforded, migh- 


tily animated all men. The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 


| preſſed the kingdom; the experience of paſt diſtractions, the fear of future con- 


vulſions, the indignation againſt military uſurpation, againſt ſanctified hypocriſy : 
All theſe motives had united every party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent 
wiſhes for the King's reſtoration, the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. 


Scot and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the Parliament, under pretence of 
congratulating the General, but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The city 
diſpatched four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments ; and at the 
ſame time to confirm the General in his inclination to a free Parliament, the ob- 
ject of all men's prayers and endeavours. The authority of Monk could ſcarce 
ſecure the parliamentary deputies from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and 
contempt towar s their maſters drew from men of every rank and denomination, 


Mom continued his march with few intervals till he came to St, Albans. He 


there ſent a mellage to the Parliament, deſiring them to remove from London 


thoſe regiments, who, tho' they now profeſſed to return to their duty, had ſo 
lately offered violence to thit aſſembly. This meſſage was unexpected, and ex- 
ccedingly perplexed the bouſe. Their fate, they found, mult (till depend on a 


mexcenary army; and they were as diſtant as ever fiom their imaginary ſove- 


* Clarendon. 
reignty. 


C 
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reignty. However, they found it neceſſary to comply. The ſoldiers made more Che, 1 


difficulty. A mutiny aroſe among them. One regiment in particular, which 
was quartered in Somerſet Houſe, expreſsly refuſed to yield their place to the nor- 
thern army. But thoſe officers, who would gladly, on ſuch an occaſion, have in- 


flamed the quarrel, were abſent or in confinement ; and for want of leaders, the 3d of Febtu- 
ſoldiers were at laſt, with great reluctance, obliged to comply. Monk with his Monk enters 


— 


army took quarters in Weſtminſter. London. 


Tur General was introduced to the Houſe; and thanks were given him by Len- 6th of Febru- 
thal for the eminent ſervices, which he had done his country. Monk was a pruf ar. 


dent, but not an eloquent ſpeaker. He told the houſe, that the ſervices, which 
he had been enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, and merited not 
ſuch praiſes as thoſe with which they were pleaſed to honour him : That among 
many perſons of greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had been em- 
ployed as the inſtrument of Providence for effeCting their reſtoration ; but he con- 
ſidered this ſervice only as a ſtep to more important ſervices, which it was their 
part to render to the nation : That as he marched along, he obſerved all ranks of 


men, in all places, to be in earneſt expectation of a ſettlement, after the violent 
convulſions, to which they had been expoſed ; and to have no proſpect of ſuch a 


bleſſing but from the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, and from the ſum- 
moning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage- 
ments, might finally give contentment to the nation : That applications had been 
made to him for that purpoſe ; but that he, ſenſible of his duty, had till cold the 
petitioners, that the Parliament itſelf, which was now free and would ſoon be full, 
was the belt judge of all theſe meaſures, and that the whole community ought to 
acquieſce in their determination: That tho* he expreſſed himſelf in this manner 
to the people, he mult now freely inform the houle, that the fewer engagements 
were exacted, the more comprehenſive would their plan prove, and the more ſa- 
tisfaction would it give? to the nation: And that it was ſufficient for the public 


ſecurity, if the Fanatic party and the Royaliſts were ſecluded ; ſince the principles 
of theſe factions were deſtructive either of government or of liberty. 


Tuis ſpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and diſagreeable to 


the Houſe as well as to the nation, till kept every one in fuſpence, and upheld 


that uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the General's intereſt to retain the public. 
But it was impoſſible for the kingdom to remain long in this doubtful ſituation: 
The people, as well as the Parliament, puſhed matters to a deciſion. During the 
late convulſions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted ; and tho* the Par- 
liament, upon their aſſembling, renewed the. ordinances for all collections and 
* yet ſo little reverence did the people pay thoſe legiſlators, that 


they 
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Chap. III. they gave very flow and unwilling obedience to their commands. The common 
10 Council of London flatly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment, required of them; 
and declared, that, till a free and lawful Parliament impoſed taxes, they never 
would deem it their duty to make any payment. This reſolution would imme- 
diately have put an end to the dominion of the Parliament : They were determi- 
ned, therefore, upon this occaſion, to make at once a full experiment of their 

own power and of their General's obedience. . 


6th of Febru- Mow received orders to march into the City, to ſeize twelve perſons the moſt 


5 obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets, 


and to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of the city: And very few 
hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of theſe violent orders. 
To the great ſurprize and conſternation of all men, Monk prepared himſelf for 
obedience. Neglecting the eatreaties of his friends, the remonſtrancs of his offi- 
cers, the cries of the people, he entered the City in a military manner; he appre- 
hended as many as he could of the proſcribed perſons, whom he ſent to the Tower; 
with all the circumſtances of contempt, he broke the gates and portculliſes ; and 
having expoſed the City to the ſcorn and deriſion of all who hated it, he returned 
In triumph to his quarters in Weſtminſter, 


No ſooner had the General leiſure to reflect, than he found, that this laſt mea- 
fure, inſtead of being a continuation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had 
hitherto maintained, was taking party without reſerve, and laying himſelf, as well 
as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical Parliament, whoſe power had long 
been odious, as well as their perſons conternptible, to all men. He reſolved 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miſtake, into which he 
had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whole world, ſtil more without reſerve, that 

tbo! he meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence and uſurpation. After complain- 
bruary. ing of the odious ſervice, in which he had been employed ; he wrote a letter to 
| the Houſe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had formed 
with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement” given to a fanatical petition 

preſented by Barebone; and he 1equired them, in the name of the citizens, ſol- 

diers, and. whole Commonwealth, to iſſue writs within a week for the filling their 

Houſe, and to fix the time for their own diſſolution and the aſſembling of a new 

Declares fhe .P arliament. Having diſpatched this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, 
fie Parlia as an undoubted pledge of his ſincerity, he marched with his army into the City, 
ment. and deſired Allen, the mayor, to ſummon a common-council at Guildhall, He 
there made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days before, he had 

been obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his perſeverance in the mea- 

ſures which he had adopted; and deſired that they might mutually plight their 

faith 
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faith for a ſtrict union between city and army, in every enterprize for the happi- Chap. III. 
nels and ſettlement of the Commonwealth. 
IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the joy and exultation, which diſplayed itſelf through» 
out the city, as ſoon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, embraced 
by the General. The proſpect of peace, concord, liberty, juſtice, broke forth at 
once, from amidſt the deepeſt darkneſs in which the nation had ever been i ed. 
The view of paſt calamities no longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the futute: 
It tended only to inhance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes of happineſs and 
tranquillity, which all men now confidently promiſed themſelves. The Royaliſts, | 
the Preſbyterians, forgetting all animoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and factious tyrants, by 
their calamitous diviſions. The populace, more outrageous in their feſtivity, made 
the whole air refound with acclamations, and illuminated every ſtreet with ſignals 
of jollity and triumph. Applauſes of the General were every where intermingled 
with deteſtation againſt the Parliament. The moſt ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to expreſs this latter. paſſion. At every bonfire rumps were 
roaſted ; and where theſe could no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into 
that ſhape: And the funeral of the Parliament (the * exclaimed) was ce- 
lebrated by theſe ſymbols of hatred and deriſion. 


Tur Parliament, tho' in the agonies of deſpair, made Nin one effort for the re- 

eovery of their dominion. They ſent a committee with offers to gain the General. 

He refuſed to hear them except in the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members. | 

Tho? ſeveral perſons, deſperate from guilt or fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt him 

with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate and ro ſupport his government, he would 

not hearken to ſuch wild propoſals. Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with | | 

the City, and eſtabliſhed its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be relied on, he F1 

marched again with his army to Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meafure i 

for the ſettlement of the nation, While he ſtill pretended to maintain republican 1 

principles, he was taking large ſteps towards the re-eſtabliſhment of the antient = 
- Monarchy. | 9 4 

Tus ſecluded members, upon the General's invitation, went hk Houſe, and g of Febru- a 

finding no longer any obſtruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to beuy, 

the majority : Moft of the Independants left the place. The reſtored members? 3 


members re- 
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firſt repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir ſtored. ; 

George Boothe and all his party their liberty and eſtates : They renewed and en- , 

larged the General's commiſſion: They fixed an aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the 1 

fleet and army: And having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent compoſure of the 5 | 5 

kingdom, they diſſolved themſelves, and wu orders oe the immediate aſſembling , ; of = 
of March. 
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. of a new Parliament. This laſt meaſure had been previouſly concerted with the 
General, who knew, that all men, however different in affections, expectations, 
and deſigns, united in their deteſtation of the Long Parliament. 


A counciL or STATE was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of men of dignity, and mode- 
ration; moſt of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great figure among 
the Preſbyterians. The militia of the kingdom was put into ſuch hands as would 
promote order and ſettlement. Theſe conjoined with Monk's army, which Jay 
united at London, were eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more numerous tho? 
diſperſed army, of whoſe inclinations there was [till much reaſon to be diffident. 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more obnoxious officers, and bring- 
ing the troops to a ſtate of diſcipline and obedience. 

OverTow, governor of Hull, had declared his reſolution to keep poſſeſſion 
of that fortreſs, till the coming of King Jeſus : But when Alured produced the 
authority of the Pariiament for his delivering the place to colonel Fairfax, he 
thought proper to comply. 

MonTacue, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, had entered into the ſame 
conſpiracy with Sir George Boothe; and pretending want of proviſions, had ſaile 
from the Sound towards the coalt of England, with an intention of ſeconding that 
enterprize of the Royaliſts. On his arrival he received the news of Boothe's de- 
feat, and the total failure of the inſurrection. The great difficulties to which the 
Parliament was reduced, allowed them no leiſure to examine ſtrictly the reaſons, 
which he gave for quitting his ſtation ; and they allowed him to retire peaceably 
to his country houſe. The council of State now conferred on him, in conjunction 
with Monk, the command of the fleet; and ſecured the naval, as well as the mili- 
tary force in hands favourable to the public ſettlement. 

NoTwITHSTANDING all theſe ſteps, which were taking towards the re eſtabliſh- 
ment of Monarchy, Monk till maintained the appearance of zeal for a Common- 
wealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence between himſelf and the 
King to be opened. To call a free Parliament, and to reſtore the Royal Family, 
were viſibly, in the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the ſame meaſure : 
Yet would not the General declare, otherways than by his actions, that he had 
adopted the King's intereſt ; and nothing but neceſſity, at laſt extorted the confeſſion 
from him. His ſilence in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no ob- 
jection to his ſincerity ; ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, when, 
conſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have entertained no other purpoſe “. 


- There 


Aſter Monk's dectzration for a free Parliament, on the 11th of February, he could mean nothing 
but the King' s teſtoration: Vet it was long before he would open himſelf even to the King. This de- 
claration was within eight days after his arrival in London. Had he ever intended to have ſet up him-. 


ſel, 
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Tazre was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, of a ſedentary, ſtudi- Chap. III. 
ous diſpoſition, nearly related to Monk, aud one who had always maintained the 160. 
ſtricteſt intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concern- 
ing that great enterprize, which he had formed. Sir John Granville, who had a 
commiſſion from the King, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the General; but re- 
ceived for anſwer, that the General defired him to communicate his buſineſs to 
Morrice. Granville, tho' importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his meſ- 
ſage to any but Monk himſelf ; and that cautious politician, finding him now a 
perſon, whoſe ſecrecy could be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his preſence, and 
opened to him his whole intentions. Still he ſcrupled to commit any thinSto pa- 
per *: He delivered only a verbal meſſage by Granville, aſſuring the King of his 
ſervices, giving advice for his conduct, and exHNorting him inſtantly to leave the 1 
Spaniſh territories and retire into Holland. He was juſtly apprehenſive leſt Spain 
might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica, Charles 
followed theſe directions, and very narrowly eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted 
his journey a few hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and reſpeet, 
been arreſted by the Spaniards. 


LocknarT, who was governor of Dunkirk, and nowiſe averſe to the King's 
ſervice, was applied to on this occaſion, The ſtate of England was ſet be- 
fore him, the certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect of greats fa- 
vour diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and receive the 
King into his garriſon. Lockhart ſtill replied that his commiſſion was derived 

{x from an Engliſh Parliament, and he would not open his gates but in obedience to 
the ſame authority T. This ſcruple, tho' in the preſent emergence it approaches 
towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn. 

Tn: elections of the new Parliament went every where in favour of the King's Nee Partial 
party. This was one of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt indifferent, or ment- 
even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general paſſion, and zealouſly adopt 
the ſentiments of the ſociety, to which they belong. The enthuſiaſts themſelves 
ſeemed to be diſarmed of their fury; and between deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave 
way to thoſe meaſures, which, they found it would be impoſſible for them, by 
their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand. The Preſbyterians, the Royaliſts, being 
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ſelf, he would not ſurely have ſo ſoon abandoned a project fo inviting Ile would have taken ſome 
Reps, which would have betrayed it: It could only have been ſome diſappointment, ſome fruſtrated 
attempt, which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition. But there is not the 
lealt ſymptom of ſuch intentions. The ſtory told of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has 
not any appearance of truth. See lord Lanſdowne's Vindication, and Philips's Continuation of Baker. 5 
I ſhall add to what thoſe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed * the King's reſto 

ration ; tho' he would not have ventured much to have procured it, 

* Lanſdowne, Clarendon. + Burnet. 
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united, 
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Chap. III. united, formed the voice of the nation, which, without noſe, but with infinite 


1950, 


ardour, called for the King's reſtoratior The kingdom was almoſt entirely in the 


hands of the former party; and ſome zealous leaders among them begin to renew 


the demand of thoſe conditions, which had been required of the late King i in the 
treaty of Newport: But the general opinion ſeemed to condemn all thoſe rigorous. 


and jealous capitulations with their ſovereign. Harraſſed with convulſions and dif- 


orders, men ardently longed for repoſe, and were terrified with the mention of ne- 
gotiations or delay, which might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army ſtill to 
breed new confuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch vi- 
olent extremes, and having produced ſuch bloody commotions, began by a na- 
tural movement, to give place to a ſpirit of loyalty and obedience; and the pub- 
lic were leſs zealous in a cauſe, which was become odious, on account of the cala- 


mities, which had ſo long attended it. After the conceſſions made by the late King, 


the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured ; and the additional conditions in- 
fiſted on, as they had been framed during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, amount- 


ed d rather to an annihilation than a limitation of Monarchy. Above all the General 


was averſe to the mention of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he in- 
tended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 
Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave their voice in elec- 
tions for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favourable to Monarchy ; and all 
payed court to a party, which, they foreſaw, was ſoon to govern the nation. Tho? 
the Parliament had voted, that no one ſhould be elected, who had himſelf, or 
whoſe father had borne arms for the late King; very little regard was any where 
paid to this ordinance. The leaders of the Preſbyterians, the earl of Mancheſter, 
lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhly Cooper, Anneſley, Lewis, 
were determined to atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the royal 
intereſts z and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and ſufferings, they had acquired 
with their party the higheſt credit and authority, 


Tux affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs favourable to the King. As 
ſoon as Monk declared againſt the Engliſh army, he diſpatched emiſſaries into Ire- 
land, and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in the ſame 
meaſures. Lord Broghill, preſident of Munſter, and Sir Charles Coote, preſident 
of Connaught, went ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with the King, and to 
promiſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. In conjunction with Sir Theophilus 
Jones, and other officers, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded 
Ludlow, who was zealous for the Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in 
a confederacy with the Committee of Safety. They kept themſelves in a readineſs 


to ſerve the King; but made no declarations, till they ſhould ſce the turn, which 


affairs took in England. 
| Bor 
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Bur al theſe promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted by an untoward ac- Chap. 111. 

cident. Upon the admiſſion of the ſecluded members, the republican party, 065. 
particularly the late King's judges, were ſeized with the juſteſt deſpair, and endea- 
voured to infuſe the ſame ſentiments into the whole army. By themſelves or their 
emiſſaries, they repreſented to the ſoldiers, that all choſe brave actions, which had 
been performed during the war, and which were ſo meritorious in the eyes of the 
Parliament, would no doubt be regarded as the decpeſt crimes by the Royaliſts, 
and would expoſe the army to the ſevereſt vengeance. | That in vain did that par- 
ty make profeſſions of moderation and lenity : The King's death, the execution of 
lo many of the nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtrations and impriſonment of the 
reſt, were in their eyes crimes ſo deep, and offences ſo perſonal, as mult be proſe- 
cuted with the moſt implacable reſentment. That the loſs of all arrears, the ca- 
ſhiering every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment, which muſt be ex- 
pected : After a diſperſion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, 
either for life or property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that, even 
if the moſt perfect ſecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious to be reduced by 


treachery. and deceit, to ſubjection under a foe, * in the open field, had ſo 
often yielded to their ſuperior valour. 


Ax rx theſe ſuggeſtions had been infuſed into the army, Lambert ſuddenly. 
made his eſcape from the Tower, and threw Monk and the Council of State into 
the greateſt conſternation. They knew Lambert's vigour and activity; they were 
acquainted with his great popularity in the army z they were ſenſible, that, tho 
the ſoldiers had lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently expreſſed their remorſe and 
their deteſtation of thoſe, who by falle profeſſions, they found, had ſo egregioully 
deceived them. It ſeemed neceſſary, therefore, to employ the greateſt celerity in * | 
ſuppreſling ſo dangerous an enemy: Colonel Ingoldſby, who had been named one : Ko 
of the late King's judges, but who was now entirely engaged in the royal cauſe, 
| was diſpatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet aſ- 
| ſembled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. Another quickly 
f | followed the example. He himſelf, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized 

by Ingoldſby, to whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his former character f April, 1 
of ſpirit and valour. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party i 765 
were taken priſoners with him. All the roads were full of ſoldiers haſtening to 1 
join them. In a few days they would have been very formidable. And it was = 
thought, that it might prove dangerous for Monk himſelf to have aſſembled any Sg Is 
conſiderable body of his republican army for their ſuppreſſion : So that nothing ; -'F 
could be more happy than the ſudden extinction of this riſing flame. | mY 
Wur x the Parliament met, they choſe Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, ſpeaker; a man, .pl q 
who, tho' he had for ſome time concurred with the late Parliament, had long been F 
Q 2 _ eſteemed 
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tit of May. 


'The Reſtora- 


tion. 


. eſteemed afſectionate to the King's ſervice. The great dangers, incurred during 
the former uſurpations, joined to the extreme caution of the General, kept 
every one in awe; and no one dared, for ſome days, to make any mention of the 
King. The members chieſly exerted their ſpirit in bitter invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murder of their late 
Sovereign. At laſt, the General, having ſufficiently ſounded their inclinations, 
gave directions to Anneſley, preſident of the council, to inform them, that one 
Sir John Granville, a ſervant of the King's, had been ſent over by his Majeſty, 
and was now at the door with a letter to the Commons. The loudeſt acclama- 
tions were excited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: The letters, ac- 
companied with a declaration, greedily read: Without one moment's delay, and 
without a contradictory vote, 'a Committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer : 


And in order to ſpread the ſame ſatisfaction throughout the kingdom, it was 


voted that the letter and declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed, 


Tus people, freed from that ſtate of ſuſpence in which they had ſo long been 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effuſions of joy; and diſplayed 


a ſocial triumph, and exultation, which no private proſperity, even the greateſt, is 


ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain of men who died for pleaſure, when 
informed of this happy and ſurprizing event. The King's declaration was well 
calculated to uphold the ſatisfaftion, inſpired by the proſpect of public ſettlement. 


It offered a general amneſty to all perſons whatſoever ; and that without any excep- 


$th of May. 


tions but ſuch as ſhould afterwards be made by Parliament : It promiſed a liberty 
of conſcience ; and a concurrence in any act of Parliament, which, upon mature 
deliberation, ſhould be offered, for the inſuring that indulgence : The enquiry into 
all grants, purchaſes, and alienations, it ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſame 
aſſembly : And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and promiſed them, for 
the future, the ſame pay which they then enjoyed. 

Tur Lords, perceiving the ſpirit, by which the kingdom as well as the Com- 
mons were animated, haſtened to re-inſtate themſclves in their antient authority, 
and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their houſe open; and all were admitted, even ſuch as had formerly been excluded 
on account of their pretended delinquency. 

THe two Houſes attended; while the King was proclaimed with great ſolemoity, ; 
in Palace-Yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple Bar. The Commons voted 500 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King's gracious 
meſſages : A preſent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King, 10,000 pounds, 


on the duke of York, 5000 pounds on the Duke of Glocelter. A Committee of 


Lords and Commons was diſpatched to invite his Majeſty to return and take 
foſſeſſion . 


x 
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poſſeſſion of his dominions. The rapidity, with which all theſe events were con- 
ducted was marvellous, and diſcovered the paſſionate zeal and entire unanimity of 


the nation. Such aa impatience appeared, and ſuch an emulation, in Lords, and 
Commons, and City, who ſhould make the moſt lively expreſſions of their joy 
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and duty; that, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not but wonder 


where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King ſo 
many years from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. The 
King himſelf ſiid, that it mult ſurely have been his own fault, that he had not 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne z ſince he found every body fo zcalous for 
promoting his happy reſtoration. 


Tur reſpect of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſubmiſſion of the King's ſub- 
jects. Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of 
their maritime towns. France made proteſtations of affection and regard, and of- 
fered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. The States -General ſent deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The King reſolved to accept of this laſt offer. 
of the Republic bore him a very cordial affection; and polities no longer re- 
ſtrained their magiſtrates from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. As he 
paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was attended with numerous erouds, and 
received with the loudeſt acclamations; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power 


and commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. The States- General in a 


body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their compliments 

with the greateſt ſolemnity : Every perſon of diſtinction was ambitious of being 
introduced to his Majeſty : All ambaſſadors and public miniſters of Kings, Prin- 
ces, or States, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their maſters on his be- 


The people . 


half: So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts of Chriſten- 


dom, had been derived this NE which diffuſed every where fuch univer- 
fal ſatisfaction. 


Tur Engliſh fleet came in ſight of Scheveling. Montague had not waited for 


orders from the Parliament; but had perſuaded the officers, of themſclves, to 
tender their duty to his Majeſty, The duke of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as lord high admiral. 


Wurx the King diſembarked at Dover, he was met by the General whom he 


cordially embraced. Never ſubject in fact, probably in his intentions, had deſerved . 


better of his King and country. In the ſpace of a few months, without effuſion of 
blood, by his cautious and diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moſt violent convulſions : 
And having obſtinately refuſed the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the 
King as well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reſtored his injure.) maſter 

| | & 


*% 
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Chap, III. to the vacant throne, The King entered London on the 2gth of May, which 
Y och T May. was alſo his birth day. The fond imaginations of men interpreted as a happy 
- omen the. concurrence of two ſuch joyful periods. 


Ni! e ST SC 690046 


Ar this æra, it may be proper to ſtop for a moment, and take a general ſur- 
vey of the age, ſo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and 
ſciences. The chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſquiſitions of 
this nature; and it ſeems the vary of an hiſtorian to point out the proper inferen- 
ces and concluſions. 


| Manners and No people could undergo a change more ſudden and entire in their manners 
Arts. than did the Engliſh nation during this period. From tranquillity, concord, ſub- 
5 miſſion, ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, fanaticiſm, rebel- 
lion, and almoſt frenzy. The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any 
thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 
was juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the antient maſſacres and proſcriptions. 
The military uſurpers, whoſe authority was founded on palpable injuſtice, and was 
ſupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and deſpair into 
ſuch ſanguinary meaſures; and if theſe furious expedients had been embraced on 
one ſide, revenge would naturally have puſhed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No ſocial intercourſe was maintained be- 
tween Nie parties; no marriages or alliances contracted. The Royaliſts, tho* op- 
preſſed, harraſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity wich their maſters. The 
more they were reduced to ſubjection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect above 
thoſe uſurpers, who by violence and imuſtſee had acquired an aſcendant over 
them. 

Tut manners of the two factions were as oppoſite as thoſe of the moſt diſ- 
tant nations. © Your friends, the Cavaliers,” ſaid a Parliamentarian to a Roy- 
aliſt, © are very diſſolute and debauched.” * Yes,” replied the Royaliſt, 

they have the infirmities of men: But your friends, the Roundheads, have 
** the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride f.“ Riot and dil- 
order, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example ſet them by Charles the 


+ ir Philip Warwic. 


| firſt, 
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ficſt, prevailed. very much among his partizans. Being commonly men of birth 

and fortune, to whom exceſſes are leſs pernicious than to the vulgar, they were 

too apt to indulge themſelves in all pleaſures, particularly thoſe of the table. Op- 

poſition to the rigid preciſeneſs of their antagoniſts encreaſed their inchnation to 

good fellow hip; and the character of a man of pleaſure was affected among 

them, as a ſure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even when 

ruined by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endeavoured to maintain the ap- 

peardte of careleſs and ſocial jollity.. “ As much as hope is ſuperior to ſear,“ 
laid a poor and merry cavalier, “ fo much is our ſituation preferable to that of 
- *. gur enemies. We laugh while they tremble.” 


Tur gloomy enthuſiaſm, which prevailed among great numbers of the par!ia- 
mentary party, is ſurely the moſt curious ſpectacle preſented by any hiſtory : and 
the moſt inſtructive, as well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind. All recre- 
| ations were in a manner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeverity of the Preſbyterians and 
| Independants. Horſe-races and cock-matches were prohibited as the greateſt enor- 
mities . Even bear-bating was eſteemed heatheniſh and unchriſtian : The ſport 
of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. Colonel Hewſon, from his pious zeal, 
marched with his regiment into London, and deſtroyed all the bears, which were 
there kept for the diverſion of the citizens. This adventure ſeems to have given 
birth to the fiction of Hudibras. Tho' the Engliſh nation be naturally candid 
and ſincere, hypocriſy prevailed beyond any example in antient or modern times. 
The religious hypocriſy, it may be remarked, is of a ſingular nature, and being 
generally unknown to the perſon himſelf, tho* more dangerous, it implies leſs falſ- 
hood than any other ſpecies of inſincerity. The Old Teſtament preferably to the 
New, was the favourite of all the ſectaries. The eaſtern poetical ſtyle of that com- 
poſition made it more eaſily ſuſceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them, 


We have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to- ſpeak of many of the 
ſects, which prevailed in England: To enumerate them all would be impoſſible. The 
Quakers, however, are ſo conſiderable, at leaſt ſo ſingular, as to merit ſome atten- 
tion; and as they entirely renounced by principle the uſe of arms, they never made 
ſuch a figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of our narration. 


Taz religion of the Quakers began with the loweſt vulgar, and, in its pro- 
greſs, came at laſt to comprehend people of better quality and faſhion. George 
Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire in 1624, was the founder of this ſect. He 
was the ſon of a weaver, and was himſelf bound an apprentice to a ſhoemaker. 
Feeling a ſtronger turn towards ſpiritual contemplations than towards that me- 
chanical profeſſion, he left his maſter, and went about the country, cloathed in a 


+ Killing no murder. 
| !eathera. 
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; leachern' . a dreſs, which he long affected, as well for its ſingulsrity as its 


cheapneſs. That he might wean himſelf entirely from ſublunary objects, he broke 
off all connexions with his friends and family, and never ſtayeg a moment in one 


place; leſt habicude ſhould beget new connexions, and depreſs the ſublimity 
of his acrial meditations. He frequently wandered into the woods, and paſſed 
whole days in hollow trees, without other company or amuſement than his bible. 
Having reached that pitch of perfection that he needed no other book, he ſoon ad- 
vanced to another ſtage of ſpiritual progreſs, and began to pay leſs regard- even 


to that divine compoſition itſelf. His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the 


ſame inſpiration, which had guided the prophets and apoſtles themſelves ; and by 


this inward light muſt every ſpiritual obſcurity be cleared, by this living ſpirit 
muſt the dead letter be animated. 


f 


Wurx he had been ſufficiently conſecrated in his own imagination, he felt that 


the fumes of ſelf. applauſe ſoon diſſipate, if not continually ſupplied by the admi- 


ration of others; and he began to ſeek proſelytes. Proſelytes were eaſily gained, 
at a time when all mens affections were turned towards religion, and when the moſt 
extravagant modes of it were ſure to be the moſt popular. All the forms of. ce- | 


remony invented by pride and oſtentation, Fox and his diſciples, from a ſuperior 
pride and oftentation, carefully rejected: Even the ordinary rites of civility were 


ſhunned, as the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and ſelf- conceit. They would be- 


ſtow no titles of diſtinction: The name of friend was the only ſalutation, with 


which they indiſcriminately accoſted every one. To no perſon would they make 
a bow, or move their hat, or give any ſigns of reverence. Inſtead of that affec- 
ted adulation, introduced into modern tongues, of ſpeaking to individuals as if 
they were a multitude, they turned to the ſimplicity of antient languages; and 


thou and thee were the only expreſſions, which, on any conſideration, they could 


be brought to employ. 


Darss too, a moſt gle tonne diſtinguiſhed the 1 of this 


ſect. Every ſuperfluity and ornament was carefully retrenched : No plaits to their 
coat, no buttons to their ſleeves: No lace, no ruffles, no embroidery, Even a 


button to the hat, tho* ſometimes uſeful, yet not being always fo, was univerſally 
rejected by them with horror and indignation, 


Tae violent enthuſiaſm of this ſect, like all high paſſions, being too ſtrong for 
the weak nerves to ſuſtain, threw the preachers into convulſions, and ſhakinęs 
and diſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the denomination of Qua- 
ters. Amidſt the great toleration, which was then granted to all ſects, and even 
encouragement given to all innovations, this ſect alone ſuffered perſecution, 
From the fury of their zeal, the 8 broke into churches, diſturbed publie 


worſhip. 
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wcrſhip, and harraſſed the miniſter and audience with railing and reproaches. 
When carried before a magiſtrate, they refuſed him all reverence, and treated him 
with the ſame familiarity as if he had been their equal. Sometimes they were 
thrown into mad-houſes, ſometimes into priſon : Sometimes whipped, ſometimes 
pilloried. The patience and magnanimity with which they ſuffered, begot com- 
paſſion, admiration, eſteem *®. A ſupernatural ſpirit was believed to ſupport them 
under thoſe ſufferings, wh! els the ordinary ſtate of humanity, freed from the illu- 
ſions of amn, is unable to ſuſtain, 


Taz Qhakers crept into the army: But as they preached univerſal peace, they 
ſeduced the\military zealots from their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they been 
ſuffered, hav put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the 
ſaints. Theſé attempts becamy' a freſh ground of perſecution, and a new cauſe for 
their progreſs among the people. 


Mon ars with thdgect were carried, or affected to be carried, to the ſame degree 
of extravagance as religion. Give a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the 
other: Aſk his cloke, he gave you his coat alſo : The greateſt intereſt could not 
engage him, in any court of judicature, to ſwear even to the truth : He never aſked 
more for his wares than the preciſe ſum, which he was determined to accept. This 
laſt maxim is laudable, and continues ſtill to be religiouſly obſerved by that ſect. 


No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred of ceremonies, forms, orders, rites, in- 
ſtitutions. Even Baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects believed to be 
interwoven with the very vitals of Chriſtianity, were diſdainfully rejected by them. 
The very ſabbath they profaned. The holineſs of churches they derided; and 
would give to theſe ſacred edifices no other appellation than that of Pops or feeple- 
houſes. No prieſts were admitted in their ſe : Every one had received from im- 
' mediate illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacerdotal. When they 
met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the extemporary 
inſpirations of the ſpirit : Women alſo were admitted to teach the brethren, and 
were conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoſt. 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to ſpeak at once : Sometimes a 
total ſilence prevailed in their congregations. 


Sour Quakers attempted to faſt forty days in imitation of Chriſt ; and one of 
them bravely periſhed in the experiment |. A female Quaker came naked into 


The following ſtory is told by Mhitlocke, p. 599, Some Quakers at Haſington in Northumberland 
coming to the minifter on the ſabbath day, and ſpeaking to him, the people fell upon the Quakers, and 
almoſt killed one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to pardon the 
people, who knew not what they did; and afterwards ſpeaking to the people, ſo convinced. them of 
the evil they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a quarrelling, and beat one 
another more than they had before beaten the Quakers, + Whitelocke, p. 624. 
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the church where the Protector ſate; being moved by the ſpirit, as ſhe ſaid, to 
appear «s a ,n to the people. A number of them fancied, that the renovation of 
all things bad commenced, and that cloaths were to be rc jected together with other 
ſuperfluities. The ſufferings, which followed the practice of this doctrine, were 
a ſpecics of perſecution not well calculated for promoting it. 


| James NayLoR was a Quaker, noted for blaſphemy, or rather madneſs, in the 
time of the Protectorſnip. He fancied that he himſelf was transformed into Chriſt, 
and was become the real Saviour of the world; and in conſequence of this frenzy, 
he endeavoured to imitate many actions of our Saviour related in the Evangeliſts. 
As he bore a reſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt ; he allowed his beard 


to grow in a like form: He pretended to raile a perſon from the dead +: He en- 


tered Briſtol, mounted on a horſe; I ſuppole, from the difficulty in that place of 
finding an aſs: His diſciples ſpread their garments before him, and cried, * Ho- 
te ſanna to the higheſt ; holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabbaoth.“ When carried be- 
fore the magiſtrates, he would give no other anſwers to all queſtions than Thou haſt 
« ſaid it.” What is remarkable, the parliament thought that the matter deſerved 
their attention. Above ten days they ſpent in enquiries and debates about him 4. 
They condemned him to be pilloried, whipt, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored thro* with a red hot iron, All thete ſeverities he bore with the uſual 


patience. So far his deluſion ſupported him. But the ſequel ſpoiled all. He was ſent 


to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, fed on bread and water, debarred from all 
his diſciples, male and female. His illuſions diſſipated; and after ſome time, he 


was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return to his ordinary occupations, 


Tue chief taxcs in England, during the time of the Commonwealth, were the 
monthly aſſeſſments, the exciſe, and the cuſtoms, The aſſeſſments were levied on 
perſanal eſtates as well as on land 9; and commiſſioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. Ihe highelt aſſeſſment amounced to 120,000 
pounds a munth in England; the loweſt was 35,000. The aſſeſſments in Scot- 
l:nd were ſomctimes 1c,000 pcunds a month ||; commonly 6ooo. Thoſe in Ire- 
land go00. At a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million a year. 
The exciſe, Curing the civil wars, was levied on bread, fleſh-meat, as well as beer, 


ale, flrong-waters, and many other commodities. After the King was ſubdued, 


bread and fleſh-meat were exempted from exciſe, The cuſtoms on exportation 
were lowered in 1636 CJ. In 1630, commiſſioners were appointed to levy both 
cuſtoms and exciſes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to the old practice of farming, 


Eleven hundred thouſand pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a 


greater ſum than had ever been levied by the commiſſioners . The whole of the 
taxes during that period might at a medium amount to above two millions a year; 
+ Harleyan Miſcellany, vol. vi. p. 309. ft Thurloe, vol. v. p. 708. $ <cobel, p. 419. 

u Tharloe, vol. it. p. 476. q Scobel, p. 375. * Thuiloe, vol. vi. p. 425. 
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a ſum, n tho* moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former King. 1 


Sequeſtrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of 
delinquents, yielded allo confderable ſums, but very difficult ro be eſtimated. 
Church lands are ſaid to have been fold at a million“. None of theſe were ever 
valued at above ten or eleven years purchale . Delinquents eſtates amounted to 
above 200,000 pounds a year F Cromwel died above two millions in-debt{{; 
tho' the Varliament had left him in the treaſury above 500,000 pounds; and in 

ſtores, the value of 50, oo pounds C. 


Tur Committee of Danger in April 1648, voted to raiſe the army to 40,000 
men **, The ſame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 80,000 pounds 
a month +4, The ellabliſhment of the army in 1652, was in Scotland 15,000 
foot, 2590 horſe, 360 dragoons; in England, 4500 foot, 2520 horſe, garriſons 
6154. In all 31,519, beſides officers F& The army in Scotland was after- 
wards conſiderably reduced. The army 1n Ireland was not much ſhort of 20,000 
men; fo that upon the whole, the Commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ſtanding 
army of more than go, coo men. Its pay amounted to a yearly ſum of 1,047,715 
pounds |||]. Afrerwards, the Protector reduced the eſtabliſnment to 30,000 men; 
as appears by the Inſtrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice. 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. Rich- 
ard had on foot in England an army of 13,238 men, in Scotland 95c6, in Ireland 
about 10,000 men CC. The foot ſoldiers had commonly a ſhilling a day . 
The horſe had two ſhilling and ſixpence; fo that many gentlemen and younger 
brothers of good family inliſted in the Protector's cavalry +++. No wonder, that 
ſuch men were averſe to the re-eſtabliſhment of civil government, by which, 
they well knew, they mult be deprived of ſo gainful a profeſſion, 

Anouvr the time of the battle of Worceſter, the Parliament had on foot about 
$0,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigour of the Common- 
wealth, and ti great capacity of thoſe members, who had aſſumed the admini- 
ſtration, never at any time appeared fo conſpicuous 14. 

Tur whole revenue of the public during the Protectorſhip of Richard was eſti- 


mated at 1,968,717 pounds: His annual expences at 2,201,540 pounds. An 
additional revenue was demanded of the Parliament “. 


Tur commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed extremely during the peace- 
able period of Charles's reign : The trade to the Eaſt Indies and to Guinea became 


* Dr, Walker, p. 14. t Tharloe, vol. i. p. 753. $14. vol. ii. p. 414. || Id. vol. vii. p. 665. 
q World's Millake in Oliver Cromwel. “ Whitlocke, p. 298. ++ Id. p. 378. 65 Journal zd of 
December, 1652. A Id. Ibid. J ld. Gth of April, 156g. *** Thurloe, vol. i. p. 395. Vol. ii. 


p. 414. 1 Gumbie's Lite of Monk. 414 Whitlocke, p. 477. Journal, 7th of April, 1659. 
| R 2 conſiderable, 
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. conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the ſole trade with Spain. Seven 


hundred thouſand pounds a year in bullion were coined in the Engliſh mint. 
Twenty thouſand cloths were annually ſent to Turkey +. Commerce met with 
interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulſions, which afterwards pre- 
vailed; tho' it ſoon recovered after the eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved 
to encourage trade in England: The Spaniſh war was in an equal degree pernicious. * 
All the effects of the Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were confiſcated in 
Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen 
to bind their ſons apprentices to merchants ; and commerce has ever ſince been 


more honourable in England than in any other European kingdom. The ex- 


cluſive companies, which formerly confined trade, were never expreſsly aboliſhed 
by any ordonance of Parliament during the Commonwealth ; but as men payed 
no regard to the prerogative, whence the charter of theſe companies were derived, 
the monopoly was gradually invaded, and commerce encreaſed by the encreaſe of 


liberty. Intereſt in 1650 was reduced to ſix per cent. 


Tur colony of New England encreaſed by means of the Puritans, who fled | 
thither, in order to free themſelves from the conſtraint, which Laud and the 
church party had impoſed upon them; and before the commencement of the civil 
wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained 25,000 fouls J. For a like reaſon, the 
Catholics, afterwards, who found themſelves expoſed to many hardſhips, and 
dreaded {till worſe treatment, went over to America in great numbers, and en 


the colony of Maryland. 


Berors the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favoured at court, and a 
good taſte began to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures, ſometimes 
handled the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces of fo- 
reign maſters were bought up at a vaſt price; and the value of pictures doubled 
in Europe by the cmulation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who was 


touched with the ſame elegant paſſion. Vandyke was careſſed and enriched at 
court. Inigo Jones was maſter of the King's buildings; tho' afterwards perſe- 


cuted by the Parliament on account of the part, which he had in rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and for obeying ſome orders of council, by which he was directed to 
pull down houſes, 1n order to make room for that fabric. Laws,. who had not 
been ſugpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much beloved by the King, who 
the Father of Muſic. Charles was a good judge of writing, and was 
eſtee y ſome more anxious with regard to purity of ſtyle than became a 
Notwithſtanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all 


+ rafford's Letters, vol. i. p. 421, 423, 430, 407. 1 Clarendon. C Britiſh Empire in 
ca, vol. i. p. 372. || Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his own times. 


vanity, 
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vanity, he lived in ſuch magnificence, that he poſſeſſed four and twenty palaces, all Cc 


of them elegantly and compleatly furniſhed; inſomuch, that, when he removed 
{rom one to another, he was not obliged t tranſport any thing along with him. 

—_Cromwer, tho' himſelf a barbarian, was not inſenſible to literary merit. Uſher, 
notwithſtanding his being a biſhop, received a penſion from him. Marvel and 
Milton were in his ſervice. Waller, who was his relation, was careſſed by him. 
That poet always ſaid, that the protector himſelf was not ſo wholly illiterate as was 
commonly imagined. He gave a hundred pounds a year to the divinity profeſſor 


at Oxford; and an hiſtorian mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of li- 
terature v. He intended to have erected a college at Durham for the benefit of 


the northern counties. 


Civil wans, eſpecially when founded on principles of liberty, are not com- 


monly unfavourable to the arts of eloquence and compoſition ; or rather, by pre- 
ſenting nobler and more intereſting objects, they amply compenſate for that tran- 
quillity, of which they bereave the muſes. The ſpeeches of the parliamentary ora- 
tors during this per iod, are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to what any former age had 
produced in England; and the force and compaſs of our tongue were then firſt put 
to trial, It muſt however be confeſſed, that the wretched fanaticiſm, which fo 
much infected the parliamentary party, was no leſs deſtructive of taſte and ſcience, 
than of all law and order. Gaiety and wit were proſcribed : Human learning de- 
ſpiſed : Freedom of enquiry deteſted : Cant and hypocriſy alone encouraged. It 
was an article poſitively inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, 
that all play-houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed. Sir John Davenant, ſays Whir- 
locke , ſpeaking of the year 1658, publiſhed an opera, notwithſtanding the nicety 
of the times. All the King's furniture was put to ſale: His pictures, diſpoſed of 
at very low prices, enriched all the collections of Europe: Even his palaces were 
pulled to pieces, and the materials of them ſold. The very library and medals at 
St. James's, was intended by the generals to be brought to auction, in order to 
pay the arrears of ſome regiments of cavalry, quartered near London : But Sel- 
den, apprehenſive of this loſs, engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord-keeper 
for the Commonwealth, to apply for the office of librarian. This contrivance 
ſaved that valuable collection. | | 


»Tis however remarkable, that the greateſt genius by far, which ſhone forth in 


England during this period, was deeply engaged with theſe fanatics, and even pro- 


ſtituted his pen in theological controverſy, in factious diſputes, and in juſtifying the 


moſt violent meaſures of the party. This was John Milton, whoſe poems are ad- 
mirable, tho? liable to ſome objection; his proſe writings diſagreeable, tho? not 
altogether defective in genius. Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradiſe Loſt, 
Necale's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 123; + P. 639, | | 1 
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his Comus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and inſipid compoſitions : 
Even in the Paradiſe Loſt, his capital performance, there are very long paſſages, 


* amounting to near a third of the work, almoſt wholly devoid of harmony and ele- 


gance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. The natura incquality of Milton's 
genius was much increaſed by the inequalities in his ſubject; of which ſome parts 
are of themſelves the moſt lofty that can enter into human conception, others would 
have required the moſt laboured elegance of compolition to ſupport them, Ir is 
certain, that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble ſub- 
ject, is the moſt wonderfully ſublime of any poet in any language; Homer and 
Lucretius and Taſſo not excepted. More conciſe than Homer, more ſimple than 


Taſſo, more nervous than Lucretius ; had he lived ina latter age, and learned to 


_ poliſh ſome rudeneſs in his verſes ; had he enjoyed better fortune, and poſſeſſed 


leiſure to watch the returns of genius in himſelf ; he had attained the pinnacle of 
human perfection, and borne away the palm of epic poetry. 


Ir is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his life-time the reputation 
which he deſerved, His Paradiſe Loft was long negieQel : Prejudices againſt an 
apologiſt for the regicides, and againſt a work not wholly purged of the cant of 
former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiviag che prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of* it, about 
twenty years after the author's death, firſt brought it into reputation; and Tonſon, 
inghis dedication of a ſmaller edition, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt beginning to be 


| krown, Even during the prevalence of Milton's party, he ſeems never to have 


been much regarded; and Whitlocke “ talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a 
blind man, who was employed in tranſlating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. 
Theſe forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who conſider how obſcure 


Whitlocke himſelf, tho' lord keeper, and ambaſſador, and indeed a man of great 
ability and merit, has become in compariſon of Milton, 


. 


Ir was notyſtrange, that Milton received no encouragement after the reſtoration : 
It was more tv be admired, that he eſcaped with his life. Many of the cavaliers 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was ſo honourable in the King, 
and ſo acvantageous to poſterity. It is ſaid, that he had ſaved Davenant's life during 
the Protectorſſip; and Davenant in return afforded him like protection after the 
reſtoration; being ſenſible that men of letters ought always to regard their ſym- 


pathy of taile as a more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or 
opinion as a ſource of animoſity, It was during a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, dif. 


grace, danger, and old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, which 
not only ſurpaſſed all the performances of his cotemporaries, but all the compoſi- 
tions, which had flowed from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and the height 

5 | „P. 633. 


of 
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of his proſperity. This cireumſtance is not the leaſt remarkable of all thoſe which Chap. III. 
attend that great genius, ** 


| Walen was the firſt refiner of Engliſh poetry, at leaſt of Engliſh rhyme ; but 
his performances ſtill abound with many faults, and what is more material, they 
contain bur feeble and ſuperficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity are their 
ruling character: They aſpire not to the ſublime ; ſtill leſs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tenderneſs ; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric however on Cromwel, contains more 
force than we ſhould expect from the other compoſitions of this poet. 


WarlrtR was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the court, and 
lived in the beſt company. He poſleſſed talents of eloquence as well as poetry; 
and til! his death, which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
Houſe of Commons. The errors of his life proceeded more from want of courage 
than of honour or integricy. 


CowLty is an author extremely corrupted by the bad taſte of his age; but had 
he lived even in the pureſt times of Greece and Rome, he muſt always have been a 
very indifferent pget. He had no ear for harmony; and his verſes are only known 
to be ſuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num- 
bers are conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrained and violent; long ſpun allegories, 
diſtant alluſions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, and force of 
thought ſometimes break out amidſt thoſe unnatural conceptions : A few Ana- | | 
creontics ſurpriſe us by their eaſe and gaiety : His proſe writings pleaſe, by the 3M 
honeſty and goodneſs which they expreſs; and even by their ſpleen and melan- XY 
choly. This author was much more praiſed and admired during bis life-time, 
and celebrated after his death, than the great Milton, g 


Six Jon DExuau in his Cooper's Hill (for none of his other poems merit at- 
tention) has a loftineſs and vigour, which had not before him been attaiged by any 
Engliſh poet, who wrote in rhyme, The mechanical difficulties of that meaſure ibs! 
retarded its improvement. Shakeſpeare, whoſe tragic ſcenes are ſo wonderfully 3 
forcible and expreſſive, is a very indifferent poct, when he attempts rhyme. 


Preciſion and neatneſs are chicfly wanting in Denham. | 1 
No author in that age was more celebrated both abroad and at home than 1 
Hobbes: lu, our times, he is much neglected: A lively inſtance, how precarious bb 
all reputations, founded on reaſoning and philoſophy! A pleaſant comedy, which | 1 
paints the manners of the age, and expoſes a faithful picture of nature, is a durable ba 
work, and is tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. But a ſyſtem, whether phyſical or | 743 


metaphyſical, owes commonly its ſucceſs to its novelty z and is no ſooner canvaſſed 
with impartiality than its weaknels is diſcovered. Hobbes's politics are fitted only 

to promote tyranny, and his ethics to encourage licemiouſneſs. 1 ho' an enemy 

to religion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm ; but is as poſitive and 

| | dogmatical 
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dogmatical as if human reaſon, and his reaſon in particular, could attain a thorough 
_ conviction on theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of ſtyle are the chief ex- 
cellencies of Hobbes's writings. In his own perſon he is repreſented to have been 
a man of virtue; a character nowiſe ſurp:izing, notwithſtanding his libertine ſyſ- 
tem of ethics. Timidity 15 the Pages fault with which he > reproached : He 
lived to an extreme old age, yet cou d never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts of 
death. The boldneſs of his opinions and ſentiments, form a remarkable con- 
traſt to this part of his character. > 


HARRINGTOx's Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans of imagi- 


' nary Republics were the daily ſubjects of debate and converſation ; and even in our 
time it is juſtly admired as a work of genius and invention. The idea however 


of a perfect and immortal Commonwealth will always be found as chimerical as 
that of a perfect and immortal man. The ſtyle of this author wants eaſe and flu- 
ency ; but the good matter, which this work contains, makes ample compenſation. 

Harvey is intitled to the glory of having made, by reaſoning alone, without 
any mixture of accident, a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt important branches 
of ſcience. He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at once his theory on the moſt 
ſolid and convincing proofs ; z and poſterity has added little to the arguments ſug- 
geſted by his induſtry and ingenuity. His treatiſe of the circulation of the blood 
is farther embelliſhed by that warmth and ſpirit, which ſo naturally accompany 
the genius of invention. This great man was much favoured by Charles the firſt, 
who gave him the liberty of uſing all the deer in the royal foreſt for perfecting 
his diſcoverics on the generation of animals. 


Tuis age affords great materials for hiſtory ; but did not BR: any accom- 
pliſhed hiſtorian. Clarendon, however, will always be eſteemed an entertaining 
author, even independant of our curioſity to know the facts, which he relates. His 
ſtyle is prolix and redundent, and ſuffocates us by the length of its periods : But it 


_ diſcovers imagination and ſentiment, and pleaſes us at the ſame time that we diſap- 
prove of it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality: For he ſeems perpe- 
tually anxious to apologize for the King; but his apologies are often well grounded. 


He is leſs partial in his relation of facts, than in his account of characters: He was 
too honeſt a man to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily capable, unknown 
to himſelf, of diſguiſing the latter. An air of probity and goodneſs runs thro? the 


whole work; as theſe qualities did in reality embelliſh the whole life of the author. 


Tursr are the chief performances, which engage the attention of poſterity. 
Thoſe numberleſs productions, with which the preſs then abounded ; the cant of 
the pulpit, the declamations of party, the ſubtilties of theology; all theſe have long 
ago ſunk into ſilence and oblivion. Even a writer, ſuch as Selden, whoſe learning 
was his chief excellency ; or Chillingworth, an acute diſputant againſt the Papiſts, 
will ſcarce ever be ranked among the claſſics of our language or country. 
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was thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed a vigorous conſtitution, a fine 

ſhape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and tho* his features were harſh 
yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in that period 
of life, when there remains enough of youth to render the perſon amiable, with- 
out diminiſhing that authority and regard, which attend the years of experience 
and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the memory of his recent adverſities. 
His preſent proſperity was the object rather of admiration than of envy. And 

Vor. VI. 8 as 


C HARLES the Second, 3 he aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, 


1660. 
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as the ſudden and ſurprizing revolution, which reſtored him to his regal rights, 
had alſo reſtored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty ; no Prince ever 
obtained a crown in more favourable circumſtances, or was more bleſt with the 
cordial affection and attachment of his ſubjects. 


Tr1s popularity, the King, by his whole demeanor and behaviour, was well 
qualified to ſupport and to encreaſe. To a lively wit and quick comprehenſion, 
he united a juſt underſtanding and a general obſervation both of men and things. 


The eaſieſt manners, the moſt unaffected politeneſs, the moſt engaging gaiety 


accompained his converfation and addreſs. Accuſtomed during his exile to live 
among his courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, he retained. even 
while on the throne, that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 
moſt determined Republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid of reſentment, 
as well from the natural lenity as careleſſneſs of his temper, he inſured pardon to 
the moſt guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of favour to his moſt violent oppo- 
nents. From the whole tenor of his actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed deſirous of 
loſing the memory of paſt animoſities, and of uniting every party in an affection 
for their Prince and their Country. 


Newminiſtry, Ix ro his council were admitted the moſt eminent men of the nation, without 


regard to former diſtinctions: The Preſbyterians, equally with the Royaliſts, 


'- ſhared this honour. Anneſley was allo created carl of Angleſey ; Aſhley Cooper 


lord Aſhley ; Denzil Hollis lord Hollis. The earl of Mancheſter was appointed 
lord chamberlain, and lord Say privy ſral. Calamy and Baxter, Preſbyterian 
clergymen, were even made chaplains to the King. | 


ADMIRAL Mor Au created earl of Sandwich, was entitled from his recent 
fervices to great favour ; and he obtained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle, 
had performed ſuch ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vulgar and malignant ob- 
ſervation, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude : Yet was he 
ever treated by the King with great marks of diſtinction. Charles's diſpoſition, 
free from jealouſy ; and the prudent behaviour of the General, who never over- 
rated his merits ; prevented all thoſe diſguſts, which naturally ariſe in ſo delicate a 


ſituation, The capacity too of Albemarle, was not extenſive, nor were his parts 


ſhining. Tho? he had diſtinguiſhed himſelE in inferior ſtations, he was found, 
upon familiar acquaintance, to be unequal to thoſe great atchievements, which 


fortune had enabled him to perform; and he appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene 


of life to which he had never been accuſtomed. - Morice, his friend, was created 
ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſupported. more by his patron's credit than by his own 
ability or experience. ? | 5 


Bur 
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Bur the choice, which the King at firſt made of his principal miniſters and fa- Chaps 


vourites, was the circumſtance, which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and 
prognoſticated future happineſs and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 
of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime miniſter : The marqueſs, created duke, 
of Ormond, was lord ſteward of the houſehold : The earl of Southampton high 
treaſurer : Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate. Theſe men, united together 
in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable inclinations, ſup- 
ported each others credit, and purſued the intereſt of the public. 


AGREEABLE to the preſent proſperity of public affairs was the univerſal joy and 
feſtivity diffuſed throughout the nation. The melancholy auſterity of the fanatics 
fell into diſcredit together with their principles. . The Royaliſts, who had ever af- 
fected a contrary diſpoſition, found in their recent ſucceſs new motives for mirth 
and gaiety ; and it now belonged to them to give repute and faſhion to their man- 
ners. From paſt experience it had ſufficiently appeared, that gravity was very di- 
ſtint from wildom, formality from virtue, and hypocriſy from religion. The 
King himſelf, who bore a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure and ſociety, ſerved, by his 
powerful and engaging example, to baniſh thoſe ſour and malignant humours, 
which had hitherto engendered ſuch confuſion. And tho' the juſt bounds were 


undoubtedly paſſed, when men returned from their former extreme; yet was the 
public happy in exchanging vices pernicious to ſociety for diſorders hurtful chiefly 
to the individuals themſelves, who were guilty of them. 

Ir required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, disfigured by war 
and faction, could recover their former arrangement: But the Parliament imme- 
dlately entered into a good correſpondence with the King, and they treated him 


with the ſame dutiful regard, which had uſually been paid to his predeceſſors. Be- 


ing ſummoned without the King's conſent, they received, at firſt, only the title of 
2 Convention; and it was not till the King paſſed an act for that purpoſe, that 
| they were called by the appellation of Parliament. All judicial proceedings, 

tranſacted in the name of the Commonwealth or Protector, they thought it requi- 
ſite to ratify by a new law, And both houſes acknowleging the guilt of the former 
rebellion, in their own name and in that of all the ſubjects, laid hold of his ma- 
jeſty's gracious pardon and indemnity. 


Tus King, before his reſtoration, being afraid of reducing any of his enemies 4A ,c;..1... 


to deſpair, and at the ſame time unwilling that ſuch enormous crimes as had been nit. 


committed, ſhould receive a total impunity, had expreſſed himſelf very cautiouſly 
in his declaration of Breda, and had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but 
ſuch as ſhould be excepted by the Parliament. He now iſſued a proclamation, 


declaring that ſuch of the late King's judges as did not yield themſelves priſoners 
| S » within 


[3 
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within fourteen days ſhould receive no pardon. Nineteen ſurrendered themſelves : 
Some were taken in their flight: Others eſcaped beyond ſea. 


Tux commons ſeem to have been more inclined to lenity than the lords. The 
upper houſe, inflamed with the ill uſage, which they had received, were reſolved, 
beſides the late King's judges, to except every one, who had ſat in any high 
court of juſtice. Nay, the earl of Briſtol moved, that no pardon might be 
granted to thoſe who had any way contributed to the King's death. So wide an 
exception, in which every one, who had ſerved the Parliament, might be compre- 


hended, gave a general alarm; and men began to apprehend, that this motion 
wa effect of ſome court artifice or intrigue, But the King ſoon diſſipated 


theſe fears. He came to the houſe of pecrs, and in the moſt earneſt terms, 


preſſed the act of general indemnity. He urged both the neceſſity of the thing, 
and the obligation. of his former promiſe : A promiſe, he ſaid, which he would 


ever regard as ſacred ; ſince to it he probably owed the ſatisfaction, which at pre- 


ſent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament. This meaſure of the King, 


tho' irregular, by his taking notice of a bill which depended before the houſes, 


was received with great applauſe and ſatisfaction, 


AFTER repeated ſolicitations from the King, the a& of indemnity paſſed both 
houſes, and ſoon received the royal aſſent, Thoſe who had an immediate hand 
in the King's death, were there excepted : Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and 
others now dead, were attainted, and their eſtates forfeited. Vane and Lamberr, 
tho' none of the King's judges, were alſo excepted. St. John and ſeventeen per- 
ſons more were deprived of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted any 
public employment. All who had fat in any illegal high court of juſtice were 


_ diſabled from bearing offices. Theſe were all the ſeverities, which followed ſuch 


\ 


Zetilement of 
the revenue. 


furious civil wars and convulſions. 


Taz next buſineſs was the ſettlement of the King's revenue. In this work, 
we Parliament had regard to public freedom as well as to the ſupport of the crown. 
The tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded as a grievance: by all 
lovers of liberty : Several attempts had been made during the reign of James to 


purchaſe chis prerogative together with that of purveyance; and 200,000 pounds 


a year had been offered that Prince in lieu of them. During the time of the Re- 
public, wardſhips and purveyance had been utterly aboliſhed. And even in the pre- 
ſent Parliament before the King arrived in England, a bill had been introduced, 
offering him a compenſation for theſe revenues, A hundred thouſand pounds a year 
was the ſum, which the Parlament agreed to; and half of the exciſe was ſettled in 
perpetuity upon the crown as the fund whence that revenue ſhould be levied. 
Tho? that impoſt yielded more profit, the bargain might be eſteemed hard; and ir 

. | | was 
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was chiefly the neceſſity of the King's ſituation, which induced him to conſent to 
it. No requeſt of the Parliament, during the preſent joy, could be refuſed them. 


Nor only the power of the crown, by means of wardſhips and purveyance, was 
very conſiderable: It was alſo unequal and perſonal; and conſequently, of a nature 
unſuitable to a monarchy, ſubjected to ſtrift and regular limitations. The uni- 
formity, therefore, of the political ſyſtem ſeemed to require the abolition of theſe 
Gothic inſtitutions z tho? it might perhaps appear unjuſt, that an advantage, which 
chiefly reſulted to the proprietors of land, ſhould be purchaſed by an | impoſt, that 
affected every inhabitant of the kingdom. 


Toxxace and poundage and the other half of the exciſe were granted Abe 
King during life. The Parliament even proceeded ſo far as to vote that the ſettled 
revenue of the crown for all charges ſhould be 1,200,000 pounds a year; a ſum 
larger than any Engliſh Monarch had ever before enjoyed. The late King's re- 
venue from 1637 to the meeting of the long Parliament appeared to be at a medi- 
um near 900,000 pounds a year; of which 200,000 pounds aroſe from branches, 


partly illegal, partly expired. The misfortunes of that prince were now believed 


to have proceeded originally from the narrowneſs of his revenue, and from the ob- 
ſtinacy of his Parliaments, who had refuſed him the neceſſary ſupply. And as all 
the Monarchs of Europe were perpetually augmenting their forces, and conſe- 
quently their expences, it became requiſite that England, from motives both of ho- 
nour and ſecurity, ſhould bear ſome proportion to them, and adapt its revenue to 
the new ſyſtem of politics, which prevailed. According to the chancelloi's com- 


putation, a charge of Soo, ooo pounds a year, was at preſent required for the fleet 


and other articles, which formerly coſt the crown but eighty thouſand, 


Hap the Parliament, before reſtoring the King, inſiſted on any farther limita-, 


tions than thoſe which the conſtitution already impoſed ; beſides the danger of in- 


flaming the antient quarrels among parties; it would ſeem, that their caution had 


been entirely ſuperfluous, By reaſon of its ſlender and precarious revenue, the 
crown in effect was ſtil] totally dependant. Not a fourth part of this ſum, which 
ſeemed requiſite for public expences, could be levied without conſent of Parlia- 
ment; and any conceſſions, had they been thought neceſſary, might, even after 
the reſtoration, be extorted by the Commons from their neceſſitous Prince. This 
Parliament ſhowed no intention of employing at preſent that engine to any ſuch 
purpoſes , but they ſeemed ſtill determined not to part with it entirely, or to 
render the revenues of the crown fixed and independant, Tho? they voted 


in general, that 1,200,000 pounds a year ſhould be ſettled on the King, they 


aſſigned not any funds, which, could yield two W of that ſum. And 
they 
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Chap. 1. they left the care of fulfilling Their engagements to the future conſideration of 
885 Parliament. 


Ix all the temporary ſupplies which they volad, they diſcovered the ſame cau- 
tious frugality. To diſband the army, ſo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to rebellion and changes of government, was neceſſary, for the ſecurity 
both of King and Parliament; yet the Commons ſhowed great jealouſy in granting 
the ſums requiſite for that purpoſe. An aſſeſſment of 750,000 pounds a month 
was impoſed ; but was at firſt voted, to continue only for three months : And all 
the other ſums, which by a poll- bill and new aſſeſſments, they levied for that 
uſe, they ſtill granted by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well aſſured of the 
fidelity of that hand, to which the money was committed. Having proceeded fo 


13th of Sep- far in the ſettlement of the nation, the Parliament 0 themſelves for ſome 
tember. 
time. 


Trial and ex- DvuRiNG the receſs of Parliament, the object, which chiefly intereſted the pub- 


 ecution of the lic, was the trial and condemnation of the Regicides. The general indignation 
which attended the enormous crime, of which theſe men had been guilty, made 


their ſufferings the ſubject of joy to the people: But in the peculiar circumſtances 
of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well as ir, the behaviour of the cir- 
minals, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will find a plentiful ſource of compaſſion 
and indulgence. Can any one, without the utmoſt concern for human blindneſs and 
ignorance, conſider the demeanor of general Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his 
trial? With great courage and elevation of ſentiment, he told the court, that the 
pretended crime, of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a deed, performed in a corner: 
The ſound of it had gone forth to moſt nations; and in the ſingular and marvellous 
conduct of it had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of Heaven. That he himſelf, 
agitated by doubts, had often, with paſſionate tears, offered his addreſſes to the 
Divine Majeſty ; and earneſtly ſought for light and conviction : He had till 
received aſſurance of a heavenly ſanction, and returned from theſe devout ſuppli- 
cations with more ſcrene tranquillity and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of the 
earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were leſs than a drop of water in the bucket ; 
nor were their erroneous judgments aught but darkneſs compared with divine illu- 
minations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine Spirit he could not ſuſpect to 
be intereſted illuſions; ſince he was conſcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 
would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman who trod upon the earth. That 
all the allurements of ambition, all the terrors of impriſonment, had nat been able, 
+ during the uſurpation of Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteady reſolution or bend him to 
a compliance with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on 
the right hand of the throne, when offered riches and ſplendor and dominion, he 


had 


* Kegicides, 
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had diſdainfully rejected all temptations ;z, and ne&ting the tears of his friends Chap. I. 

aud family, had ftill, thro” every danger, held faſt his principles and his integrity. Y 4 
Scor, who was more a Republican than a Fanatic, had ſaid in the houſe of - 

Commons, a little before the reſtoration, that he deſired no other epitaph to be 3 


ſcribed on his tombſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged the Rin? 
to death, He ſupported the ſame ſpirit upon his trial. 


Carew, a Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, ſaving te cur Lord Teſus Chriſt bi; 
right to the government of theſe kingdoms. Some ſcrupled to ſay, according to form, 
that they would be tried by God and their country; becauſe God was not viſibly 
preſent to judge them. Others ſaid, that they would be tried by the word of God. 


No more than (ix of the late King's judges, Hairiſon, Scot, Carew, Clement, 
Jones, and Scrope, were executed : Scrope alone, of all thoſe who came in upon 
the King's proclamation, He was a gentleman of a good family and of a decent 
character : bur it was proved, that he had lately, in converſation, expreſſed himſelf 
as if he were nowiſe convinced of his guilt in condeming the King. Axtel, who 
had guarded the high court of juſtice, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the 
King's execution, Coke, the ſolicitor for the people of Englard, and Hugh Peters, 
the furious preacher, who inflamed the army to regicide: All theſe were tried, 

and condemned, and ſulfered with the King's judges. No ſaint nor confeſſor ever 
went to martyrdom with more aſſured confidence of Heaven than was expreſſed 
by thoſe. criminals, even when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many x 
indignities, were ſet before them. The reſt of the King's judges, by unexampled 
lenity, were reprieved; and they were diſperſed into ſeveral priſons, 


Tuis puniſhment of declared enemies nowiſe interrupted the rejuicings of the 1th of Sep- 
court: But the death of the duke of Gloceſter, a young Prince of very pro- tember. 
miſing hopes, threw a great cloud upon them. The King, by no incident in 
his life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſter was obſerved to poſſeſs united tlie 
good qualities of both his brothers: The clear judgment and penetration, of the 
King; the induſtry and application of the duke of York. He was alſo believed 
to be affectionate to the religion and conſtitution of his country. He was but 
twenty years of age, when the ſmall pox put an end to his lite. 


Tur Princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in order to partake of the 
joy, attending the reſtoration of her family, with whom ſhe lived in great triend-- 
ſhip, ſoon after ſickened and died. The Queen-mother paid a viſit to her ſon ; 
and obtained his conſent to the marriage of the Princeſs Henrietta, with the duke 
of Orleans, brother to the French King. | 


* 


AFTER a receſs of near two months, the Parliament met, ns proceeded in the Gelb Men 
great work of the national ſettlement. They eſtabliſhed tlie Poſt-office, wine-licences, ber. 


and 
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Chap. * and ſome articles of the revenue. They granted more aſſeſſments, and ſome ar- 


1900 rears for paying and diſbanding the army. Buſineſs, being carried on with great 


Difſotation of unanimity, was ſoon diſpatched : And after they had fat near two months, the 
the Conven- 


Pate,” King, in a ſpeech full of the moſt gracious expreſſions, thought proper to diſſolve 
ment. them. | = 
ed * Tris Houſe of Commons had been choſen during the reign of the old Parlia- 


mentary party; and tho' many Royaliſts had crept in amongſt them, yet did it 

chiefly conſiſt of Preſbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid aſide their old je- 
louſies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having ſaid, that thoſe who firſt 
took arms againſt the King, were as guilty as thoſe, who afterwards brought him to 
the ſcaffold, was ſeverely reprimanded by order of the Houſe ; and the moſt vio- 

lent efforts of the Long Parliament to ſecure the conſtitution and bring delinquents 
to juſtice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. The claim of the two Houſes 
to the militia, the firſt ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, 
this Parliament was never brought expreſsly to reſign. All grants of money they 
made with a very ſparing hand. Great arrears being due by the late Protectors to 
the fleet, the army, the navy-office, and every branch of ſervice ; this whole 
debt they threw upon the crown, without eſtabliſhing funds ſufficient for its pay- 
ment. Yet notwithſtanding this jealous care expreſſed by the Parliament, there 
prevails a ſtory, that Popham, having ſounded the diſpoſition of the members, un- 
dertook to the earl of Southampton to procure, during the King's life, a grant of 
two millions a year, land tax; a ſum, which, joined to the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
would for ever have rendered this Prince independant of his people. Southampton, 
it is ſaid, merely from his affection to the King, had unwarily embraced the offer; 
and it was not till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he was 

made ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is not improbable, that ſuch an offer 
might have been made, and been hearkened to; but it is nowiſe probable, that all 
the intereſt of the court would ever, with this Houſe of Commons, have been able 
to Make it effectual. Clarendon ſhowed his prudence, no leſs than his integrity, 

in entirely rejecting it. N 

Tus chancellor, from the ſame principles of conduct, haſtened to diſband the 
army. When the King reviewed theſe veteran troops, he was ſtruck with their 
beauty, order, diſcipline, and martial appearance; and being ſenſible, that regu- 
lar forces are moſt neceſſary implements of royalty, he expreſſed a deſire of finding 
expedients {till to retain chem. But his wiſe miniſter ſer before him the dangerous 
ſpirit by which theſe troops were animated, their enthuſiaſtic genius, their habits of 
rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced the King, that till they were diſbanded, 
he never could eſtcem himſelf ſ-curely eſtabliſhe on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garriſons, about 1000 hotle, ard 4000 
| foot 
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foot. This was the firſt appearance, under the Monarchy, of a regular ſtanding 
army in England. The fortifications of Gloceſter, Taunton, and other towns, 
which had made reſiſtance to the King during the civil wars, were alſo demoliſhed. 


CLARENDON not only behaved with great wiſdom and juſtice in the office of 
chancellor: All the councils, which he gave the King, tended equally to promote 
the intereſt of Prince and people. Charles, accuſtomed in his exile to pay entire 
deference to the judgment of that faithful ſervant, continued ſtil] to ſubmit to his 


Chap. I. 
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direction; and for ſome time no miniſter was ever poſſeſſed of more abſolute au- 


thority. He moderated the forward zealof the Royaliſts, and tempered their ap - 
petite for revenge. With the oppoſite party, he endeavoured to preſerve inviolate 
all the King's engagements : He kept an exact regiſter of every promiſe which 
had been made for any ſervices, and he employed all his induſtry to fulfill them. 
This good miniſter was now very nearly allied to the royal family. His daughter, 


Anne Hyde, a woman of ſpirit and fine accompliſhments, had hearkened, while 


abroad, to the addreſſes of the duke of York, and under promiſe of marriage, had 
ſecretly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnancy ſoon appeared after the reſtora- 


tion; and tho* many endeavoured to diſſuade the Duke from fo unequal an al- 


liance, the King, in pity to his friend and miniſter, who had been totally ignorant 


of theſe engagements, obliged his brother to marry her. Clarendon expreſſed 


great uneaſineſs, at the honour, which he had obtained; and ſaid, that, by being 
clevated ſo much above his rank, he thence dreaded a more ſudden downfall. 


Mos v circumſtances of Clarendon's adminiſtration have met with applauſe : His 
maxims alone in the conduct of eccleſiaſtical politics have by many been deemed 
the effect of prejudices, narrow and bigotted. Had the jealouſy of royal power 
prevailed ſo far with the Convention Parliament as to make them reſtore the King 
upon ſtrift limitations, there is no queſtion but the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian 
diſcipline had been one of the conditions moſt rigidly inſiſted on. Not only that 
form of eccleſiaſtical government is more favourable to liberty than to royal power: 
It was likewiſe oh its own account, agreeable to the majority of the Houſe of 
Commons, and ſuited their religious principles. Burt as the impatience of the peo- 


Prelacy re- 
ſtored, 


E 


ple, the danger of delay, the general diſguſt towards faction, d the authority of 
Monk had prevailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full ſettlement of 
the Hierarchy, together with the Monarchy, was a neceſſary and infallible conſe- 


quence. All the Royaliſts were zealous for that mode of religion; the merits of 
the epiſcopal clergy rowards the King, as well as their ſufferings on that account, 
had been very great ; the laws, which eſtabliſhed biſhops and the liturgy, were as 
yet unrepealed by legal authority ; and any attempt of the Parliament, by new 


acts, to give the ſuperiority to Preſbyterianiſm, had been ſufficient to involve again 
Vol. VI. | T DET the 
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. the nation in blood and confuſion, Moved by theſe views, the Commons had 


very wiſely poſtponed the examination of all religious controverſy, and had left 
eatirely the ſettlement of the church to the King and to the antient laws. 


Tue King at firſt uſed great moderation in the execution of the laws. Nine 
biſhops ſtill remained alive; and theſe were immediately reſtored to their dioceſes : ' 
All the ejected clergy recovered their livings : The liturgy, a form of worſhip 
very decent, and not without beauty, was again admitted into the churches : But 
at the ſame time, a declaration was iſſued, in order to give contentment to the 
Preſbyterians, and preſerve an air of moderation and neutrality. In that declara- 
tion, the king promiſed, that he would provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger 
dioceſes; that the prelates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers ; 


that they ſhould not confer ordination or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the ad- 


vice and aſſiſtance of Preſbyters, choſen by the dioceſe ; that ſuch alterations 
ſhould be made in the liturgy, as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that in 


the mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſhip ſhould not be impoſed on ſuch 


as were unwilling to receive it; and that the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. This declaration 
the King iſſued as head of the church; and he plainly aſſumed, in many parts of it, 
a legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the Engliſh government, tho? 
more exactly defined by late conteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every parti- 
cular, to the ſtrict limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juſtifiably em- 
ployed, it ſeemed to be on the preſent occaſion ; when all parts of the ſtate were 


' torn with paſt convulſions, and required the moderating hand of the chief _ 


ſtrate, to reduce them to their antient order. 


Bur tho? theſe appearances of neutrality were maintained, and a mitigated epiſco- 
pacy only ſeemed to be inſiſted on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry 
always to preſerve like regard to the Preſbyterians. The madneſs of the Fifth- 
Monarchy-men afforded them a pretence for departing from it. Venner, a deſpe- 
rate enthuſiaſt, who had often conſpired againſt Cromwel, having, by his zealous 
lectures, inflamed his own imagination and that of his followers, iſſued forth with 


them into the ſtrcets of London. They were to the number of ſixty, compleatly 


armed, believed themſelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the 
ſame fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teſtament. 
Every one at firſt fled before them. One unhappy man, who, being queſtioned, 
ſaid, ** He was for God and King Charles,“ they inſtantly murdered. They 
went triumphantly from ſtreet to ſtreet, every where proclaiming King Jeſus, 
who, they ſaid, was their inviſible leader. At length, the magiſtrates, having 


_ aſſembled ſome train-bands, made an attack ypoo them. They defended them- 


ſelves 
1 
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ſelves with great order as well as valour; and after killing many of the aſſailants, 
they made a regular retreat into Cane Wood near Hampſtead, Next morning, 
they were chaced thence by a detachment of the guards; but chey ventured again 
to invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. Aſter committing 
great diſorder, and traverſing almoſt every ſtreet of that immenſe capital, they 
ſnut up themſelves in a houſe, which they were reſolute to defend to the laſt 
extremity. Being ſurrounded, and the houſe untiled, they were fired upon from 
every ſide ; and they ſtill refuſed quarter. The people ruſhed in upon them, and 
ſeized the few who were alive, They were tryed, condemned, and executed; 
and to the laſt they perſiſted in affirming, that, if they were deceived, it was the 
Lord that had deceived them. | | 


CLARENDON and the miniſtry took occaſion from this inſurrection to infer the 
dangerous ſpirit of the Preſbyterians and of all the ſectaries: But the madneſs of 
the attempt ſufficiently proved, that it had been undertaken by no concert, and 
never could have proved dangerous. The well known hatred too, which prevailed 
between the Preſbyterians and the other ſects, ſhould have removed the former 
from all ſuſpicion of any concurrence in the enterprize. But as a pretence was 
wanted, beſides their old demerits, for juſtifying the intended rigours againſt 

them, this reaſon, however ſlight, was very greedily laid hold of. 

Tas affairs in Scotland haſtened with ſtill quicker ſteps than thoſe in England Affairs of 
towards a ſettlement and a compliance with the King. It was deliberated in the 88 
Engliſh council, whether that nation ſhouid be reſtored to its liberty, or whether 
the forts, erected by Cromwel, ſhould not ſtill be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous ſpirit, by which. the Scots in all ages had been ſo much governed. 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worceſter to the reſtoration, had been de- 
tained a priſoner in the Tower, had conſiderable influence with the King; and he 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this violent meaſure. He repreſented, that it was the loyalty 
of the Scots nation, which had engaged them in oppoſition to the Engliſh re- 
bels; and that to take advantage of the calamities, into which, on that account, 
they had fallen, would be regarded as the higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude ; That 

the ſpirit of that people was now fully ſubdued by the long ſervitude, under which 
the uſurpers had detained them, and would of itſelf yield to any reaſonable com. 

pliance with their legal ſovereign, if, by his means, they recovered their liberty 
and independance: That the attachment of the Scots towards their King, whom 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ſtronger than that of the 
Engliſh; and would afford him a ſure reſource, in caſe of any rebellion among 6 
the latter: That republicaa principles had long been, and till were, very preva- | 
lent with his ſouthern ſubjects, and might again menace the throne with new tu- 5 


* 
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Chap. I. mults and reſiſtance. That the time would probably come, when the King, in- 
ſtead of deſiring to fee Engliſh garriſons in Scotland, would be better pleaſed to 
have Scots garriſon in Fnglan i, who, ſupported by Engliſh pay, would be fond 
to curb the ſeditious genius of that opulent nation: And thar a people, ſuch as the 
Scots, governed by a few nobility, would more eaſily be reduced to ſubmiſſion 
under Monarchy, than one, like the Engliſh, who breathed nothing but the ſpirit 
of democratical equality. | | 
1661. Tues: views induced the King to diſband all the forces in Scotland, and to raze 
— 5 Jaru- 11 the forts, which had been erected. General Middleton, created earl of that 
| name, was ſent commiſſioner to the Parliament, which was ſummoned, A very 
compliant ſpirit was there diſcovered in all orders of men. The commiſſioners 
had even ſufficient influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws, which 
had paſſed ſince the year 1633; on pretext of the violence, which, during that 
time, had been employed againſt the King and his father, in order to procure their 
aſſent to theſe ſtatutes. This was a very large, if not an unexampled conceſſion: 
and, together with many dangerous limitations, overthrew ſome uſeful barriers, 
which had been erected to the conſtitution. But the tide was now running ſtrongly 
towards Monarchy ; and the Scots nation plainly diſcovered, that their paſt 
reſiſtance had proceeded more from the turbulency of their ariſtocracy and the 
bigotry of their eccleſiaſtics, than from any fixed paſſion towards civil liberty. 
The lords of articles were reſtored, with ſome exorbitant branches of prerogative ; 
and royal authority, fortified with more plauſible claims and pretences, was, in 
its full extent, re-eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. 


Tae prelacy likewiſe, by the abrogating every ſtatute, enacted in favour of Preſ- 
bytery, was thereby tacitely reſtored ; and the King deliberated what uſe he ſhould 
make of this conceſſion. Lauderdale, who at bottom. was a paſſionate zealot 
againſt epiſcopacy, endeavoured to perſwade him, that the Scots, if gratified in 

this favourite point of eccleſiaſtical government, would, in every other demand, 
be entirely compliant with the King. Charles, tho” he had no ſuch attachment to 
prelacy as had influenced his father and grandfather, had ſuffered ſuch indignities 
from the Scots Preſbyterians, that he ever after bore them a moſt hearty aver- 
ion. He faid to Lauderdale, that Preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was not a reli- 
gion for a gentleman ; and he could not conſent to its farther continuance in Scot- 
land. Middleton too and his other miniſters perſwaded him, that the nation 
in gerera were ſo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny of the Eccleſiaſtics, 
that any alteration of church government would be univerſally grateful. And 
Clarendon, as well as Ormond, dreading that the Preſbyterian ſect, if legally 
citabliſhed in Scotland, would acquire authority in England, and Ircland, ſe- 

| conded 
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conded che applications of theſe miniſters. The reſolution was therefore taken 
to reſtore prelacy; a meaſure afterwards attended with many and great inconveni- 
encies : But whether in this reſolution the King did not chuſe the leſs evil, it is 
very difficult to determine. Sharpe, who had been commiſſioned by the Preſby- 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereſt with the King, was perſuaded to aban- 
don that party; and as a reward for his compliance, was created archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's. The management of eccleſiaſtical affairs was chiefly intruſted to him; 
and he was decmed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he became, on 
that account, as well as from the violence of his conduct, extremely obnoxious 

to them. 


CHARLES had not 3 to Scotland any ſuch indemnity as by his declara- 
tion of Breda he had enſured to England: And it was deemed more political for 
him tg hold over men's heads, for ſome time, the terror of puniſhment; till they 
| ſhould have made the requiſite compliance with the new eſtabliſhed government. 
Tho? neither the King's temper nor plan of adminiſtration led him to ſeverity ; 
| ſome examples, after ſuch a bloody and triumphant rebellion, ſeemed neceſſary ; 
and the marqueſs of Argyle and one Guthry, à miniſter, were pitched on as the 
victims. Two acts of indemnity, one paſſed by the late King in 1641, another 
by the preſent in 1651, formed, it was thought, invincible obſtacles to the pu- 
niſhment of Argyle; and barred all enquiry into that part of his conduct, which 
might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceptionable. Nothing remained but to try 
him for his compliance with the uſurpation ; a. crime common to him with the 
whole nation, and ſuch a one as the moſt loyal and affectionate ſubject might fre- 
quently by viclence be obliged ro commit. To make this compliance appear the 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in court letters, which he had 
wrote to Albemarle, while that General governed Scotland, and which contained 
exprelſions of the moſt cordial attachment. But beſides the general indignation, 
excited by Albemarle's diſcovery of this private correſpondence ; men thought, 
that even the higheft demonſtrations of affection might, during jealous times, be 
exacted as a neceſſary mark of compliance from a perſon of ſuch diſtinction as 
Argyle, and could nor, by any equitable conſtruction, imply the crime of treaſon, 
The Parliament, however, was reduced to ſuch a ſtate of ſetvile complailance as 
to paſs ſentence upon him; and he died with great conſtancy and courage. As 
he was univerſally known to have been the chiet inſtrument of paſt diſorders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his ſentence, and ſeveral iniquitous circumſtances in 
the method of conducting his trial, ſeemed on that account to admit of ſome _ 
logy. The lord Lorne, ſon to Argyle, having ever preſerved his loyalty, ob- 
tained a giſt of the forfeiture, Guthry was a ſeditious prevebors and had perſo- 


nally 
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nally affronted the King: His puniſhment gave ſurpriſe to no body. Sir Archi- 
bald Johnſtone of Warriſton was attainted and fled ; but was ſeized in France 
about two years after, brought over and executed. He had been very active, 
during all the late diſorders ; and was even ſuſpected of a ſecret combination with 
the Engliſh Regicides. 


\ Bes1pts theſe inſtances of compliance i in the Scots Parliament, they voted an 
additional revenue to the King of 40,000 pounds a year, to be levied by way of 
exciſe, A ſmall force was propoſed to be maintained by this revenue, in order to 
prevent like confuſions with thoſe to which the kingdom had been hitherto ex- 
poſed. An act was alſo paſſed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and its 


obligation to be void and null. This was a violent ſhock.” to the . prejudices 
of the nation. 2 


Ix England, the civil diſtinctions 1 to be aboliſhed by the lenity and equa- 


lity of Charles's adminiſtration. Cavalier and round- head were heard of no more : 


Conference at 
the Savoy, 
25th of 
Mach. 


Arguments 
for and a- 


gainſt a com- 


prehenlion. 


All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the King's lawful prerogatives, and in 
cheriſhing the juſt privileges of che people and of Parliament. Theological contro- 
verly alone ſtill lubliſted, and kept alive ſome ſparks of that flame, which had 
thrown the nation into ſuch combuſtion, While Catholics, Independents, and 
other ſectaries were contented with entertaining ſome proſpect of toleration; Pre- 
lacy and Preſbytery ſtruggled for the ſuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both 
parties kept them in agitation. -A. conference was held in the Savoy between twelve 
biſhops and twelve leaders among the Preſbyterian miniſters, with an intention, or 
at leaſt on pretence, of bringing about an accommodation between the parties. The 
ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, the kneeling at the ſacrament, the bowing at the 
name of Jeſus, were anew canvaſſed; and the ignorant multitude were in hopes, 
that ſo many men of gravity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumen- 
tation, to agree in all points of controverſy : They were ſurprized to ſee them ſe- 
parate more inflamed than ever, and more confirmed. in their ſeveral prejudices. 
To enter into particulars would be ſuperfluous. Diſputes concerning religious 
forms are often, in themſelves, the moſt frivolous of any; and merit attention 
only ſo far as they have influence on the peace and order of civil ſociety, 


Taz King's declaration had promiſed that ſome endeavours ſhould be uſcd to 
effect a comprehenſion of both parties; and Charles's own indifference with regard 
to all ſuch queſtions. ſeemed a very favourable circumſtance for the execution of 
that project. The partizans of a comprehenſion ſaid, that the Preſbyterians as 
well as the Prelatiſts, having felt by experience the fatal effects of mutual obſtinacy 
and violence, were now well diſpoſed towards an amicable agreement; that the 
* by relinquiſhing ſous part of their authority, and diſpenting with the 

moſt 
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moſt — ceremonies, would ſo gratify their adverſaries as to obtain their 


cordial and affectionate compliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one 


worſhip; that by obſtinately inſiſting on forms, in themſelves inſignificant, an air 
of importance was beſtowed on them, and men were taught to continue equally ob- 
ſtinate in rejecting them; that the Preſbyterian clergy would go every reaſonable 
length, rather than by parting with their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beg- 
gary, or at beſt of dependance ; and that if their pride were flattered by ſome ſeem- 
ing alterations, and a pretence given them for affirming, that they had not aban- 
doned their former principles, nothing farther was neceſſary to produce a thorough 
union between thoſe two parties, which comprehended the bulk of the nation. 


IT was alleged on the other hand, that the difference between religious ſets was 


founded, not on principle, but on paſſion z and till the irregular affections of men 


could be corrected, it was in vain to expect, by compliances, to obtain a perſect 


unanimity and comprehenſion ; that the more inſignificant the objects of diſpute 


appeared, with the more certainty might it be inferred, that the real ground of diſ- 


ſenſion was different from that which was univerſally pretended ; that the love of 


ovelty, the pride of argumentation, the pleaſure of making proſelytes, and the 
alin of contradiction, would for ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes, nor was 
poſſible that ſuch a ſource of diſſention could ever, by any conceſſions, be en- 

_ tirely exhauſted ; that the church, by departing from antient practices and princi- 


ples, would tacitely acknowledge herſelf guilty of error, and loſe that reverence, ſo 
requiſite for preſerving the attachment of the multitude ; and chat if the preſent 


conceſſions (which was more than probable) ſhould prove ineffectual, greater muſt 
ſtill be made; and in the iſſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of all its authority, 


and worſhip of all its decency, without obtaining that end, which had been fo 


fondly ſought for by theſe dangerous indulgences. 


Tut miniſtry were inclined to give the preference to the latter arguments; and 
were the more confirmed in that intention by the diſpoſition, which appeared in the 


Parliament lately aſſembled. The Royaliſts and zealous Churchmen were at pre- 


ſent the popu'ar party in the nation, and, ſeconded by the efforts of the court, had 
prevailed in almoſt every election. Not more than fifty- ſix members of the Preſ- 
byterian party had obtained ſeats in the lower houſe “; and theſe were able neither 
to oppoſe nor retard the meaſures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and 


A new Par- 


liament. 


$th of May. 


Epiſcopacy, were now exalted to as great power and ſplendor as they had lately | 


ſuffered miſery and depreſſion. Sir Edward Turner was choſen ſpeaker, 


An act was paſſed for the ſecurity of the King's perſon and government. To 
intend or deviſe the King's impriſonment, or bodily harm, or depoſition, or the 


Carte Anſyer to the Byſtander, p. 79. 


levying 


Biſhops ſeats 
reſtored. 


20th of No- 


vember. 
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levying war againſt him, is declared, during the life-time of his preſent Majeſty, 
to be high treaſon. To affirm him to be a Papiſt or Heretic, or to endeavour 
by ſpeech or writing to alienate his ſubjects affections from him; theſe offences 
were made ſufficient to incapacitate the perſon guilty from holding any employ- 


-ment in church or ſtate, To maintain that the Long Parliament is not diſſolved, 


or that either or both Houſes, without the King, are pofſeſſed of legiſlative 


authority, or that the covenant is binding, was made puniſhable by the penalty 
of premunire. 


THe covenant itſelf, . with the act for erecting the high court of juſtice, 
that for ſubſcribing the engagement, and that for declaring England a Common- 


wealth, were ordered to be burned by the hands of the hangman. The people 
aſſiſted with great alacrity on this occaſion. 7 


Tus abuſes of petitioning in the precedent reign had been attended with the 
worſt conſequences; and to prevent ſuch irregular practices for the future, it was 
enacted, that no more than twenty hands ſhould be ſubſcribed to any petition, 
unleſs with the ſanction of three juſtices, or the major part of the grand jury; and 
that no petition ſhould be preſented to the King or either houſe by above ten 


perſons. The penalty for a tranſgreſſion of this law was a fine of a hundred pounds 
and three months impriſonment. 


Tus biſhops, tho? reſtored to their ſpiritual authority, were ſtill excluded from 
Parliament by the law, which the late King had paſſed, immediately before the 
commencement of the civil diſorders, Great violence, both againſt the king and 
the Houſe of Peers, had been employed in paſſing this law ; and on that account 
alone, the partizans of the church were provided of a very plauſible pretence for 
repealing it. Charles expreſſed much ſatisfaction, when he gave his aſſent to the 
act for that purpoſe. It is certain, that the authority of the crown, as well as 
that of the church, was intereſted in reſtoring the prelates to their former dignity. 
But thoſe who eſteemed every acquiſition of the Prince a detriment to the people, 
were apt to complain of this inſtance of complaiſance in the Parliament. 


AFTER an adjournment of ſome months, the Parliament was again aſſembled, 
and procceded in the ſame ſpirit as before. They diſcovered no deſign of reſtor- 
ing, in their full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown: They were only anxi- 
ous to repair all thoſe breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liberty, 
but by the fury of faction and civil war. The power of the ſword had, in all ages, 
been allowed to be veſted in the crown; and tho? no law conferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laſt of the preceding reign, had willingly ſubmitted to 
an authority more antient, and therefore more ſacred, than that cf any poſitive ſta- 
tute. It was now thought proper ſolemnly to relinquiſh the violent pretenſions of 

that 
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that Parliament, and to acknowledge, that neither one Houſe, nor both Houſes, Chip. I 
independant of the King, were poſſeſſed of any military authority. The preamble to 8 
this ſtatute went ſo far as to renounce all right even of azfen/ive arms againſt the 
King; and much obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, eſteemed 
ſo ſingular. Were thoſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they imply a toral 
renunciation of all limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſubject, in- 
dependant of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can ſubſiſt without ſome 
remedy, much leſs rights expoſed to ſo much invaſion from tyranny or even from 
ambition; if ſubjects mult never reſiſt, it is certain, that every Prince, without any 
effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abſolute and uncontroulable : The 
Sovereign needs only iſſue an edit aboliſhing every authority but his own; and all 
liberty, from that moment, is in effect annihilated. But this meaning it were ab- 
ſurd to impute to the preſent Parliament, who, tho' zealous Royaliits, ſhowed, in 
their meaſures, that they had not caſt off all regard to national privileges. They 
were probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the Sovereign any ſuch invaſion of public 
liberty is entirely unconſtitutional z and that fherefore expreſly to r. ſerve, upon 
that event, any right of reſiſtance in the ſubject, muſt be liable to the ſame objec- 
tion. They had ſeen that the Long Parliament, under colour of defence, had begun 
a violent attack on kingly power; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loſt that liberty, for which they had ſo imprudently contended. They 
thought, tho' perhaps erroneouſly, that it was no longer poſſible, after ſuch exor- 
bitant pretenſions, to perſevere in that prudent ſilence, hitherto maintained by the 
laws, and that it was neceſſary, by ſome poſitive declaration, to bar. the return of 
like inconveniencies. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they 
ſuppoſed, that, the conſtitution remaining firm upon its baſis, there never really 
could be an attack made by the Sovereign. If ſuch an attack was at any time 
made, the neceſſity was then extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſ- 


ſity, no laws, they thought, could comprehend ; becauſe to ſuch a neceſſity no 
laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. 


THz other meaſures of this Parliament Qtill diſcovered a more anxious care to 
guard againſt rebellion in the ſubjects than encroachments in the crown. The recent 
evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaſed the ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to 
the Monarch, and had thrown the-nation into that dangerous extreme. During the 


violent and jealous government of the Parliament and of the ProteCtors, all magi- Corporation 


ſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been expelled the corporations; and none had been act. 
admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or who refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the covenant. To leave all authority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous; 
and the Parliament, therefore, empowered the King to appoint commiſſioners for 


regulating 
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Chap. I. regulating the corporations, and expelling ſuch magiſtrates as either had intruded 
16% themſelves by violence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitution, civil 
and eccleſiaſtical, It was alſo enacted, that all magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the 
obligation of. the covenant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that it was not 
law ful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt the King, and their 
abhorrence of the traiterous poſition of taking arms by the King's authority againſt 

his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. 


Wu the latter part of this oath, the words, comm. ſſioned by him, which ſeem 
the moſt dangerous to the conſtitution, came to be debated, it was moved in the 
Houſe, and earneſtly preſſed by Sir John Vaughan, an eminent lawyer, that the 

Word, lacefully, might be added, in order to remove all difficulties. But the attor- 
| ney-general, Sir Heneage Finch, anſwered, that it was not neceſſary: The very 
be word, commiſſion, imported it; ſince any power, not lawfully iſſued, to lawful 
| perſons, and for a lawful purpoſe, was in reality no commiſſion: And the whole 
f | Touſe ſeemed to aſſent to this interpretation. The ſame word, lawfully, was en- 
deavoured to be added by Southampton himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers; but a like 
anſwer was made by Angleſey. Southampton till inſiſted, that ſuch an addition 
would clear all obſcurities; and that many, not having heard the particular ſenſe | 
| of the Parliament, might fancy, that, if any ſort of commiſſion was granted, it 
. would not be lawful to reſiſt it: But that worthy patriot could not prevail. The 
opinion of both parties, it is to be preſumed, was the ſame: Tho' the tear of af- 
| fording a pretence to rebellion made the Royaliſts raſhly overlook the danger, to 
7 which liberty might be expoſed by ſuch conceſſions. They thought, that in moſt 
= human deliberations, it was difficult, if not impoſſible, to make a choice which 
was not expoſed to ſome inconvenience. And it is but too uſual for victorious. 
parties, who had ſuffered under oppreſſion, to ſignalize their triumph over their 


adverſarics, by carrying matters to the extremity moſt oppolite to that Which had 
formerly prevailed. | | 


| L Tus care of the church was no leſs prevalent with this Parliament than that of 
AR 1 Monarchy; and the bill of uniformity was a pledge of their ſincere attachment to 
nei. the epiſcopal Hierarchy, and their antipathy to Preſbyterianiſm. Different par- 


ties, however, concurred in promoting this bill, which contained many ſevere 
clauſes. The Irdependants and other ſectaries, enraged to find all their ſchemes 
ſubverted by the Preſbyterians, who had once been their aſſociates, exerted them- 
ſelves to diſappoint that panty of the favour and indulgence, to which, from their 
recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. 
By the Preſbyterians, faid they, the war was raiſed ; By chem were the populace 


9 . | Hir tt. 
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firſt incited to tumults: By their zeal, intereſt, and riches were the atmies ſup- Chap. J. 
ported: By their force was the King ſubdued : And if, in the ſequel, they pro- 1 
reſted againſt thoſe extreme violences, committed on his perſon by the military 
leaders, their oppoſition came too late, after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with 

the power and the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary meaſures. 

They had indeed concurred with the Royaliſts in recalling the King: But ought 

they to eſteemed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe ? Rage 

and animoſity, raiſed by diſappointed ambition, were plainly their ſole motives; 

and if the King ſhould now be ſo imprudent as to diſtinguiſh them by any parti- 

cular indulgences, he would ſoon experience from them the ſame hatred and op- 
poſition, which proved ſo- fatal to his father. | 


Tur Catholics, tho' they had little intereſt in the nation, were a 3 
party at court; and from their great ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, 
it ſcemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard. Theſe Religioniſts dreaded 
an entire union among the Proteſtants. Were they the ſole Nonconformiſts in the 
nation, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their fect ſeemed an infallible con- 
ſequence; and they uſed all their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity againſt the 
Preſbyterians, who had formerly been their moſt ſevere oppreſſors, and whom they 
now expected for their companions in affliction. The earl of Briſtol, who, from 
conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaiſance for the company with whom he 


lived, had changed his religion during the King's exile, was regarded as the head 
of this party. 


Tus church party had, during ſo many years, ſuffered ſach i injurics and indig- 
nities from the ſectaries of every denomination, that no moderation, much leſs de- 
ference, was on this occaſion to be expected in their ecclefiaſtics. Even the laity 
of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed to retaliate upon their enemies, according: 
to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſect or faction (for it was a mixture of 
both) encouraged the rumours of plots and conſpiracies againſt the government; 
crimes, which, without any apparent cauſe, they imputed to their adverſaries. 
And inſtead of enlarging their terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 
Preſbyterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices,” which prevailed among that 
ſect, in order to eject them from all their livings. By the bill of uniformity it was 
required, thatevery clergyman ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not before received 
epilcopal ordination ; ſhould declare his allent to every thing contained in the book 
of Common Prayer; ſhould take the oath of canonical obedience; ſhould abjure 

the ſolemn league and covenant, and ſhould renounce the prigciple of taking arms, 
on any pretence whatſoever, againſt the King. 

Tuts bill re-inſtated the church in the ſame condition, in which it ſtood before 


| the commencement of the civil warsz and as the old perſecuting laws of Elizabeth 
U 2 ill 
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ſtill ſubfiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes of a like nature were now enacted, 


all the King's promiſes of toleration and of indulgence to tender conſciences were 
thereby eluded and broken. *Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had 
expreſſed his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority 
of Parliament : But this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to a total 
infringement and violation of his promiſe. It is agreed, that the King did not vo- 
luntarily concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of 
the Church party among the Commons, ſeconded by the i intrigues of the Catholics, 
was the real cauſe, which extorted his conſent. 

Taz Royaliſts, who now predominated, were very ready to ſignalize their vic- 
tory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagoniſts had 
controverted: But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 
they were neither ſo forward nor ſo liberal in their conceſſions as the King would 
gladly have wiſhed. Tho' the Parliament paſſed laws for regulating the navy, they 
took no notice of the army; and declined giving their ſanction to this dangerous 
innovation. The King's debts were become intolerable ; and the Commons were 
at laſt conſtrained to vote him an extraordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be 
levied by eighteen months aſſeſſment. But beſides that this ſupply was much in- 
ferior to the occaſion, the King was obliged earneſtly to ſolicit the Commons, be- 
fore he could obtain it; and, in order to convince the Houſe of its abſolute neceſſity, 
he defired them to examine ſtrictly into all his receipts and diſburſements. Find- 
ing likewiſe upon enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of reyenue fell much ſhort of 
the ſums expected, they at laſt, after much delay, voted a new impoſition of two 
ſhillings on each hearth z and this tax they ſettled on the King during life- The 
whole eſtabliſhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million *; 
à ſum confeſſedly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at 
leaſt, which the King wanted, would have been requiſite to make it ſufficient for 
the dignity and ſecurity of the government. Aſter all buſineſs was diſpatched, the 


. Parliament was prorogued. 


for the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 
was betrothed, and who had juſt landed at Portſmouth. During the time, that 
the Protector carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to ſupport the 
Porcugueſe in their revolt; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply them with 
10,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards. On the King's reſtoration, 
advances were made by Portugal tor the renewal of that alliance; and in order to 
bind the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the Portugueſe Princeſs and a 
portion of 400,000 pounds, together with two fortreſſes, Tangiers in Africa and 


the rep parliament roſe, the court was employed in making preparations _ 


* DEftrades, 25th of July, 1661. Mr. Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 156. 
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Bombay in the Eaſt Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyrenees, bent 
all her force to recover Portugal, now in appearance abandoned by France, took 
the alarm, and endeavoured to fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt, The Catholic 
King offered to adopt any other Princeſs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin- 


ceſs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, ſome Proteſtant Princeſs, the 


Chap. I. 
1662. 


daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any of theſe, he promiſed 


to confer a dowry equal to that offered by Portugal. But many reaſons inclined 
Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe propoſals. The great diſorders in the 
government and finances of Spain, made the execution of her promiſes be much 


doubted; and the King's urgent wants demanded ſome ſupply of money. The 


intereſt of the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independancy 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported; leſt the union of that crown with Spain ſhould 
put the whole treaſures of America into the hands of one potentate. The claims 
too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoſſible, without farther 
conceſſions, to obtain the -cordial friendſhip of that power : And on the other 


hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two ſuch conſiderable fortreſſes, promiſed 


a great acceſſion to the naval force of England. Above all, the propoſal of a 
Proteſtant Princeſs was no allurement to Charles, whole inclinations led him 
ſtrongly to give the preference to a Catholic alliance. According to the moſt pro- 
bable accounts , the reſolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the King, unknown to all his miniſters; and no remonſtrances could prevail 
with him toalter his intentions. The chancellor, with Ormond and Southampton, 
urged many oppoſite reaſons; and particularly inſiſted on a report, which was 
current, of- the incapacity of the Princeſs to have children : But their arguments 
were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all voices concurred 
in approving the reſolution ; and the Parliament expreſſed the ſame complaiſance. 
And thus was concluded, feemingly with univerſal conſent, the inauſpicious mar- 


riage with Catharine, a Princeſs of virtue, but who was never able, either by the 21ſt of \/ay, 


graces of her perſon or humour, to make herſelf agreeable to the King, The re- 
port however of her natural incapacity to have children, ſcems t) have been 
groundleſs; ſince ſhe was twice declared to be pregnant : 


Tus feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the trial and execution of crimi- 
nals. Berkſtead, Cobbet, and Okey, three Regicides, had eſcaped beyond fea z 


+ Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. p. 254. This account ſeems better ſupported, than that in Ablancourt's 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance. I he ſecret tranſactions of the 
court of England could not be ſuppoſed to be much known to a French reſident at Liſbon : And what- 
ever oppoſition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavour to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family; and even in the parliament and council would ſupport the reſolution already taken. 

1 Lord Lanſdown's defence of general Mouk, Temple, vol. i. p. 154. ; 
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and after wandering ſome time concealed in Germany, came privately to Delft, 
having appointed their families to meet them in that place. They were diſcovered 
by Downing, the King's reſident in Holland, who had formerly ſerved the Pro- 


tector and Com ee in the ſame ſtation, and who once had even been chap- 


lain to Okey's regiment. He applied to the States for a warrant to arreſt them. 
It had been uſual for the States to grant theſe warrants; tho' at the ſame time, 
they had ever been careful ſecretly to advertiſe the perſons, that they might be 
enabled to make their eſcape. This precaution was eluded by the vigilance and 
diſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſeized the criminals, hurried them on board 
a frigate which lay off the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe three men 
behaved with more moderation and ſubmiſſion than any of the other Regicides, 


who had ſuſfered. Okey in particular, at the place of execution, prayed for the 


King, and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of ſubmitting peaceably to the 
eſtabliſhed government. He had riſen during the wars from being a chandler in 
London to a high rank in the army; and in all his conduct appeared to be a man 
of humanity and honour. In conſideration of his good character and of his dutiful 
behaviour, his body was given his friends to be buried. | 


THs attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two diſtinguiſhed 
criminals, Lambert and Vane. Theſe men, tho' none of the immediate murder- 


ers of the King, had been excepted from the general indemnity, and committed 


to priſon. The Convention-Parliament, however, was ſo favourable to them, as to 
petition-the King, if they ſhould be found guilty, to ſuſpend their execution : But 
this new Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, applied for their trial and con- 


| TriatofVane, demnation. Not to revive diſputes, which were better buried in oblivion, the in- 


dictment of Vane did not comprehend any of his actions during the war between 
the King and Parliament. It extended only to his behaviour after the late King's 
death, as member of the council of State, and ſecretary of the navy ; where fide- 
lity to the truſt repoſed in him, required his oppoſition to Monarchy. 


Vaxe wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail himſelf of this advantage. 
He urged, that, if a compliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed in 
England, and an acknowlegement of its authority, were to be regarded as criminal, 
the whole nation had incurred equal guilt, and none would remain, whoſe inno- 
cence could entitle them to try or condemn him for his pretended treaſons: That, 
according to theſe maxims, wherever an illegal authority was eſtabliſhed by force, 
a total and univerſal deſtruction muſt enſue ; while the uſurpers proſcribed one 
part of the nation for diſobedience, the lawful Prince puniſhed the other for com- 
pliance : That the legiſlature of England, foreſeeing this violent ſituation, had 
provided for public ſecurity by the famous ſtatute of Henry the VIIth; in which it 

| = | Was 
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was enacted, that no man, in caſe of any reſolution, ſnould ever be queſtioned for 
his obedience to the King in being : That whether the eſtabliſhed government was 
a Monarchy or a Commonwealth, the reaſon of the thing was ſtill the ſame; nor 
ought the expelled Prince to think himſelf intitled to allegiance, ſo long as he 
could not Afford protection: That it belonged not to private perſons, poſſeſſed of 
no power, to diſcuſs the title of their governors; and every uſurpation, even the 
moſt flggrant, would equally require obedience with the moſt legal eſtabliſhment : 

That the controverſy between the late King and his Parliament was of the moſt 
delicate nature; and men of the greateſt probity had been divided in their choice 
of the party which they ſhould embrace : That the Parliament, being rendered un- 
diſſoluble but by their own conſent, was become a kind of co-ordinate power with 
the King; and as the caſe was thus entirely new and unknown to the conſtitution, 
it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the antient laws : That For his part, 
all the violences, which had been put upon the Parliament, and upon the perſon 
of the Sovereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had he once appeared in the houſe 
for ſome time before and after the execution of the King: That, finding the 
whole government thrown into diſorder, he was ſtill reſolved, in every revolution, 
to adhere to the Commons, the root, the foundation of all lawful authority: That 


in proſecution of this principle, he had chearfully undergone all the violeace of 


Cromwel's tyranny ; and would now, with equal alacrity, expole himſelf to the 
rigours of perverted law and juſtice: That tho? it was in his power, on the King's 


reſtoration, to have eſcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of 


the molt illuſtrious names of antiquity, to periſh in defence of liberty, and to give 
teſtimony with his blood for that honourable cauſe, in which he had been enliſted: 
And that, beſides the tics, with which God and nature had bound him to his na- 
tive country, he was voluntarily engaged by the moſt ſacred covenant, whole ob- 
ligation no earthly power ſhould ever be able to make him relinquiſh. 


ALL the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitleſs. ,The court, conſidering 
more the general opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and proſecution of the 
civil wars, than the articles of treaſon charged againit him, rook advantage of the 


letter of the law, and brought him in guilty. His courage delerted him not upon 


his condemaation. Tho' timid by nature, the perſuaſion of a jult cauſe ſup- 
ported him againſt the terrors of deathz while his enthuſiaſm, excited by the pro- 
ſpect of glory, embelliſhed the concluſion of a life, which, thro' the whole courſe 
of it, had been ſo much disfigured by the prevalence of that principle. Left pity 
for a courageous ſufferer ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drummers wee 


placed under the ſcaffold, whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflectans of and «xecu- 
the government, drowned his voice, and admoniſhed him to temper the arduur of n, 


his 
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his zeal, He was not aſtoniſhed at this unexpected incident. In all his 8 
there appeared a firm and animated intrepidity; and he conſidered death but as a 
paſſage to that eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for hi 

Tuis man, ſo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and. for aan. 
buſineſs, has left ſome writings behind him: They treat, all af them, Vfereligious 
ſubjects, and are ablojutely unintelligible : No traces of eloquence, or ęven of 
common ſenſe appear in them. A ſtrange paradox ! did we not know, men 
of the greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the uſe of their reaſon, 
are only enabled by their vigour of mind, to work themſelves the deeper into 
error and abſurdity. It was remarkgd, that, as Vane, by being the chief inſtru— 
ment of Strafford's death, had firſt opened the way for that deſtruction, which 
overwhelmed the nation; ſo by his own death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He 
was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tho' condemned, 
was reprieve at the bar; and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour had 
been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have experienced like lenity in the 
King. Lambert ſurvived his condemnation near thirty years. He was confined 
to the iſle of Gucrnley ; where he lived contented, forgetting all his paſt ſchemes 


of greatneſs, and entirely forgot by the nation. 


How EvTRN odious Vane and Lambert to the Preſbyterians, that party had no 
leiſure to rejoice at their condemnation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached ; 
the day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, either to relinquiſh their 
livings, or to ſign the articles required of them. A combination had been entered 
into by the more zealous of the Preſbyterian eccleſiaſtics to refuſe the ſubſcription ; 


in hopes, that the biſhops would not dare at once to expel ſo great a number of the 


moſt popular preachers, The Catholic party at court, who deſired a great rent 
among the Proteſtants, encouraged them in this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, 
that the King would protect them in their refuſal, The King himſelf, by his irre- 
ſolute conduct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, to increaſe this opinion. 
Above all, the terms of ſubſcription had been made very ſtrict and rigid, on pur- 
poſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous among the Preſbyterians, and deprive 
them of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their 
cures ; and to the great aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed their intereſt to their 
religious tencts. Fortified by ſociety in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to un- 
dergo any hardſhips, rather than openly renounce thoſe principles, which, on other 
occaſions, they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp or elude. The church enjoyed 
the pleaſure of retaliation ; and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance farther than 
the offence. During the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the liv- 


ings had been left to the cjected clergy but this . tho” at firſt inſiſted on 


by 
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by the Houſe of Peers, was now refuſed to the Preſbyterians. However difficult 
to conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many that ſome relaxation 
in the terms of communion might have kept the Preſbyterians united to the 


church, and have cured thoſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been ſo fatal, and | 


were ſtill ſo dangerous. Biſhoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter and Reynolds, 
great leaders among the Preſbyterians; the laſt only could be prevailed with to 
accept. Deaneries and other promotions were refuſed by many. 


Tu next meaſure of the King has not had the good fortune to be juſtified by any 
party; but is often conſidered as one of the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes, of 


his reign : *Tis the ſale of Dunkirk to the French. The parſimonious maxims of punkirk £4 
the Parliament, and the liberal, not to ſay laviſh, diſpoſition of the King, were to the French. 


but ill ſuited to each other; and notwithſtanding all the ſupplies voted him, his 
treaſury was ſtill very empty and very much indebted. He had received the ſum 
of 200,000 crowns from France; but the forces ſent over to Portugal, and the 
fleets, maintained in order to defend that kingdom, had already coſt the King that 


ſum, and together with it, above double the money, which he had received for 


the Queen's dowry ®, The time fixed for payment of his ſiſter's portion to the 
duke of Orleans was now approaching. Tangiers, a fortrels from which great be- 
nefit was expected, was become an additional burthen on the crown; and Ruther- 
ford, who now commanded in Dunkirk, had encreaſed the charge of that garriſon 


to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year. Theſe conſiderations had ſuch 


influence, not only on the King, but even on Clarendon, that that uncorrupt'mi- 
niſter was the moſt forward to adviſe the accepting a fum of money in lieu of a 
place which, he thought, the King, from the narrow (late of his revenue, was no 
longer able to retain. By the treaty with Portugal, it was ſtipulated, that Duft- 
kirk ſhould never be yielded to the Spaniards : France was therefore the only pur- 
chaſer that remained. D'Eſtrades was invited over by. a letter from the chancel- 
lor himſelf, in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thouſand pounds 
were, demanded : One hundred thouſand were offered. The Engliſh by degrees 
lowered their demands: The French raiſed their offer: And the bargain was ſtruck 
at 400,000 pounds, The artillery and ſtores were valued at a fifth of the ſum +, 
The importance of this ſale was not, at that time, ſufficiently known, cither abroad 
or at home 4. The French Monarch himſelf, tho' ſo fond of acquiſitions, and fo 
| ' © good 

®* D'Eftrade, 17th of Auguſt, 1662. + Id. 21ſt of Auguſt, 12th of September, 1662. 


1 It appears, however, from many of D'Eftrade's letters, particularly that of the 21t of Auguſt, 
1661, that the King might have transferred Dunkirk to the Parliament, who would not have refuſed 
to bear the charges of it, but were unwilling to give money to the King for that purpoſe. The King 
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good a judge of his own. intereſts, thought that he had made a very hard bar- 


gain “; and this ſum, in appearance fo ſmall, was the utmoſt which he would al- 
low his ambaſſador to offer. 

A xe incident diſcovered ſuch a glimpſe of the King's character arid prin- 
ciples of policy as at firſt the nation was ſomewhat at a loſs how to interpret, but 
ſuch as ſubſequent events, by degrees, rendered ſufficiently plain and manifeſt, 
He iſſued a declaration on pretence of mitigating the rigours contained in the 
act of uniformity. After expreſſing his firm reſolution to obſerve the general 


' indemnity, and to truſt entirely to the affections of his ſubjects, not to any mi- 


litary power, for the ſupport of his throne; he mentioned the promiſes of liber- 
ty of conſcience, contained in his declaration of Breda. And he ſubjoined, that, 
« as in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the uniformity of the church 
« of England, in diſcipline, ceremony, and government, and ſhall ever con- 


s ſtantly maintain it: So as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who, 


„ living peaceably, do not conform themſelves thereunto, thro? ſcruple and ten- 
« derneſs of miſguided conſcience, but modefily and without ſcandal perform 
« their devotions in their own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, fo far as 
ein him lay, without invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wiſ- 
dom next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in making ſome ſuch act tor 
that purpoſe, as may enable him to exerciſe, with a more univerſal ſatisfaction, 
that power of diſpenſing, which he conceived to be inherent in him +,” Here 


a a moſt important prerogative was exerciſed by the King; but under ſuch artificial 


reſerves and limitations as might prevent the full diſcuſſion of the claim, and ob- 
viate a breach between him and his Parliament. The foundation of this meaſure 
lay much deeper, and was of the utmoſt conſequence. 


Tux King, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong prejudices i in favour of the Ca- 
tholic religion; and according to the moſt probable accounts, had already been re- 
conciled in form to the church of Rome. The great zeal, expreſſed by the par- 
liamentary party againſt all Papiſts, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, in- 
clined the court and all the Royaliſts to adopt more favourable ſentiments towards 
that ſe, who, thro* the whole courſe of the civil wars, had ſtrenuouſly ſupported 
on the other hand was jealous, leſt the Parliament ſhould acquire any ſuch ſeparate dominion or au- 
thority : A proof that the government was not as yet ſettled into that compoſure and mutual oni. 
dence, which is abſolutely requiſite for conducting it. 


*- Id. 3d of October, 1662. The chief importance indeed of Dunkirk to the Engliſh was, that it 
was able extremely to diſtreſs their trade, when in the hands of the French: But. it was Lewis the 
XIVih who firſt made it a good ſea-port. England can have no occaſion to tranſport armies to the 
continent, but in ſupport of ſome ally whoſe towns ſerve to the ſame purpoſe as Dunkirk wauld, if 
in the hands of the Engliſh. 

+ Keanet's Regiſter, p. 850. 
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the rights of the Sovereign. The rigour too, which the King, during his abode Chap. . 
in Scotland, had experienced from the Preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite in its genius to 
the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. The ſolicitations and importunities of the Queen- 
mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the view of a more 
ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence in pleaſure; all 
theſe cauſes operated powerfully on a young Prince, whoſe careleſs and diſſolute 
temper made him incapable of adhering cloſely to the principles of his early edu- » 
cation. But if the thoughtleſs humour of Charles rendered him an eaſy convert 
to Popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological tenets of that ſe& 
from taking any faſt hold of him: During his vigorous ſtate of health, while his 
blood was warm and his ſpirits high, a contempt and diſregard of all religion 
held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated a Deiſt 
than a Catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when the love of raillery 

gave place to refleion, and his penetrating, but negligent underſtanding, was 
clouded with fears and appreherſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere conviction, 
and a ſect, which always poſſeſſed his inclinations, was then maſter of his Judg- 
ment and opinion. 


Bur tho” the King thus floated, during his whole reign, between 1 
which he more openly profeſſed, and Popery, to which he retained a ſecret pro- 
penſity, his brother, the duke of York, had zcalouſly adopted all the principles 
of that theological party. His cager temper and narrow underſtanding made him 
a thorough convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or doubts from reaſoning 
and enquiry. By his application to buſineſs, he had acquired a great aſcendant 
over the King, who, tho' poſſeſſed of much more diſcernment, was glad to throw 
the burthen of affairs upon the Duke, of whom he entertained little jealouſy. On 
pretence of eaſing the Proteſtant Diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan for introdu- 
cing a general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion; at leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes. The two brothers ſaw with 
pleaſure ſo numerous and popular a body of the clergy refuſe conformity ; and it 
was hoped, that, under ſhelter of their name, the ſmall and hated fect of the Ca- 
tholics might meet with favour and protection. 


Bur while the King pleaded his early promiſes of toleration, * inſiſted on 

many other plauſible topics, the Parliament, who fat a little after the declaration 81 . f 

was ifſued, could. by no means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The declared in- bruary. 
' tention of ealing the Diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favouring the Catholics, 
were equally diſagreeable to om and in theſe prepoſſeſſions they were encouraged 
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by the King's miniſters themſelves, particularly the chancellor. The Houſe of 
Commons repreſented to the King, that his declaration of Breda contained no 


promiſe to the Preſbyterians and other Diſſenters, but only an expreſſion of his 
intentions, upon the ſuppoſition of the Parliament's concurrence ; that even if the 
Nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead a promile, they had entruſt-d this claim, 
as well as all their other rights and privileges, to the Houſe of Commons, who 
were their repreſentatives, and who now freed the King from that obligation ; 
that it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty and the Houſes were ſo bound by 
that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 
trary to it; that even at the King's reſtoration, there were laws of noiformity i in 
force, which could not be diſpenſed with but by act of Parliament; and that the 
indulgence propoſed would prove moſt pernicious both to Church and State, 
would open the door to ſchiſm, encourage faction, diſturb the public peace, and 
diſcredit the wiſdom of the legiſlature. The king did not think proper, after this 
remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project of indulgence. 


In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houſes concurred in a 
remonſtrance againſt them. The King gave a very gracious anſwer; though he 
ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards, many of that perſuaſion, on account 
of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and in his own. A proclamation, for 
form's ſake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jefuits and Romikſh prieſts: But care was 
taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
towed, that all the foreign prieſts, belonging to the two queen's, ſhould be ex- 
cept. d, and that a permiſſion for them to remain in England ſhould ſtill be grant- 
ed, In the proclamation, the word fireign was purpolely omitted; and the Queens 


were thereby authorized to give protection to as many 3 prieſts as they 
ſhould think proper. 


Tuar the King might reap ſome advantage from his compliances, however 


fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 


which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, much infe- 
rior to the public charges. Notwithſtanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 
he complained, amounted to a conſiderable ſum; and to ſatisfy the Commons, 
that the money formerly granted him had not been prodigally expended, he 


' offered to lay before them the whole account of his diſburſements. It is however 


agreed on all hands, that the King, tho', during his baniſhment, he had ma- 
naged his ſmall. and precarious income with great order and economy, had now 
much abated of theſe virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice 


tor his expences. The Commons, without entering into too nice a diſquiſition, 


voted 
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- voted him 3 ſubſidies; and this was the laſt time, that taxes were levied in 
that manner. 


SeEvsRAL laws were made this ſeſſion with regard to trade, The militia alſo | 


came under conſideration, and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arm- 
ing it. It was enacted, that the King ſhould have no power of keeping the mi- 
litia under arms above fourteen days in the year. The ſituation of this iſland, 
together with its great naval power, has always occaſioned other means of ſecu- 
rity, however requiſite, to be much neglected amongſt us: And the Parliament 
ſhowed here a very ſuperfluous jealouſy of the King's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining we 
militia, The principles of liberty rather require a contrary jealouſy. 


Tur earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, which had ſubſiſted, with great 
intimacy, during their exile and the diſtreſs of che royal party, had been conſider- 
ably impaired ſince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's refuſal of his aſſent to ſome 
grants, which Briſtol had applied for to a court lady : And a little after, the latter 
'nobleman, agreeable to the impetuoſity and indiſcretion of his temper, broke our 
againſt the miniſter in the molt outrageous manner. He even entered a charge 
of treaſon againſt him before the Houſe of Peers; but had concerted his plan fo 
imprudently, that the judges, when conſulted, declared, that, neither for its mat- 
ter, nor its form, could it legally be rgeeived. The articles indeed reſemble more 
the incoherent altercations of a paſli@ate enemy, than a ſerious charge fir to be 
diſcuſſed by a court of judicature; and Briſtol himſelf was ſo aſhamed of his con- 
quct and defeat, that he abſconded during ſome time. Notwithſtanding his fine 


talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit, and his courage, he could never regain the cha- 
racer, which he loſt by this haſty and precipitant meaſure, 


BuT tho' Clarendon was able to elude this raſh aſſault, he was ſenſibly decliningDecline of 
in his credit at court; and in proportion as the King found himſelt eſtabliſhed 00a 0 


the throne, he began to alienate himſelf from a miniſter whoſe character was ſo little 
ſuited to his own. The King's favour for the Catholics was always oppoſed by 
Clarendon, public liberty was ſecured againſt all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 
aliſts, prodigal grants were checked or refuſed, and the dignity of his own charac- 
ter was ſo much conſulted by the chancellor, that he ma'e it an inviolable rule, 
as did alſo his friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion with the 
royal miſtreſſes. The King's favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created du- 
cheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diffolute, violent, revengeful. 
She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon's credit with his maſter ; and 
her ſucceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicho- 
las, the chancellor's great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry 


Bennet, his avowed enemy, was advanced to that office, Bennet was ſoon after 
created lord Arlington. | 
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Tuo' the King's conduct had hitherto, ſince his reſtoration, been, in the main, 
laudable, men of penetration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he had, 
at firſt, ſo much dazled and enchanted the nation, had great ſhow, but not equal 
ſolidity. His good underſtanding loſt much of its influence by his want of appli- 
cation ; his bounty was more the reſult of a facility of diſpoſition than of any ge- 
neroſity of character; his ſocial humour led him frequently to neglect his dig- 
nity z his love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment and decency 
and while he ſeemed to bear a goodwill to every one that approached him, he had 
a heart not very capable of ſincere friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a very 
bad opinion and diſtruſt of. mankipd. But above all, what ſullied his character in 
the eyes of good judges was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate ca- 
valiers, whole zeal and ſufferings for the royal cauſe had known no bounds. This 
conduct however in the King may, from the circumſlances of his ſituation and 


temper, admit of ſome excuſe; at leaſt, of ſome alleviation. As he had been 


reſtored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his antient friends, 
the former pretended a title to ſhare his favour ; and being from practice, acquaint- 
cd with public buſineſs, they were better qualified to execute any truſt committed 
to them. The King's revenues were far from being large, or even equal to 
his neceſſary expences; and his miſtreſſes, and the companions of his mirth and 
pleaſures, gained by ſolicitation every requeſt from his eaſy temper. The very 
poverty, to which the more zealous Royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by render- 


ing them inſignificant, made them unfit to ſupport the King's meaſures, and 
' cauſed him to regard them as a uſeleſs incumbrance. And as many falſe and ri- 


diculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe to a ſtrict diſ- 


. cuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference. The Par- 


liament took ſome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thouſand pounds were at 
one time diſtributed among them : Mrs. Lane alſo and the Penderells had hand- 
lome- preſents and penſions from the King. But the greateſt part of the Roy- 
aliſts ſtill remained in poverty and diſtreſs ; aggravated by the cruel diſappoint- 
ment of their ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favour and preferment beſtowed up- 
on their moſt inveterate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, 


they univerſally ſaid, that it was an act of indemnity to the King's enemies, and 


of oblivion to his friends, 
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A new ſeſſion —— Rupture with Holland. A new ſeſſion, Victory of 
the Engliſh.—— Rupture with France —Rupture with Denmark — 
New ſeſſion. Sea-fight of four days. Victory of the Engliſh.—— 
Fire of London.—— Advances towards ace —Diſerect at Chatham.— 


Peace of Breda.—Clarendim's fall, —andWniſhment.—State of France,— + 
Character of Lewis XIV. French invafion of the Low Countries... — 
Negotiations. Triple league.- Treaty of Aix-la- Chapelle. 

Affairs of Scotland, —and of Ireland. | 


HE next ſeſſions of Parliament diſcovered a continuance of the ſame prin- b 
ciples, which had actuated all the foregoing. Monarchy and the church 1 
were ſtill the objects of tender aſſection. During no period of the preſent reign, A new ſeſßan. 


did this ſpirit paſs more evidently the bounds of reaſon and moderation. * 


Ine King in his ſpeech to the Parliament, had ventured openly to demand a 
repeal of the triennial act; and he even went fo far as to declare, that notwith- 
ſtanding the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be aſſembled by the 
methods preſcribed in that famous ſtatute, The Parliament, without taking of- 
fence at this declaration, repealed the la; and in lieu of all the ſecurities, former- 
ly provided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, that Parliaments ſhould 
© not be interrupted above three years at the moſt.” As the Engliſh Parliament 
had now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and controul upon royal power; *tis 
evident, that they ought ſtill to have preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, 
and not to have truſted entirely to the goodwill of the King, who, if ambitious or 
enterpriſing, had ſo little reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies. Before the 

end of Charles's reign, the nation had occaſion to feel very ſenſibly the bad effects 
of this repeal. 


By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who ſhould officiace withour being > 
properly qualified, was puniſhable by fines and impriſonment: But this ſecurity was 
not thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that, wherever five 
perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſehold, ſhould aſſemble in a religious congre- 
gation, every one of them was liable, for the fuſt offence, to be impriſoned three 
months 
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Rupture with 
Holland, 


months or pay five pounds; for the ſecond, to be impriſoned ſix months or pay 


ten pounds; and for the third, to be tranſported ſeven years or pay one hundred 
pounds. The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the ſectaries: 
They ſhould have carried their attention farther, to the cauſe of that malignity, 
the former reſtraint and hardſhips, which they had undergone. 


Tat Commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the wrongs, diſhonours, and indig- 
nities offered to the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United Provinces, were the 
greateſt obſtructions to all foreign trade: And they promiſed to aſſiſt the King with 
their lives and fortunes in aſſerting the rights of his Crown againſt all oppoſition 
whatſoever. This was the firſt lep towards a Dutch war. We muſt ex- 
plain the cauſes and motives of * meaſure. 


Trar cloſe union and confederacy, which, during a courſe of near ſeventy 
years, had ſubſiſted, without interruption or jealouſy, between England and Hol- 
land, . is not ſo much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of theſe States, as 
on their terror of the growing power of France, who, without their combination, 
it is apprehended, would ſoon extend her dominion over Europe. In the firſt 
years of Charles's reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Monarch had 
not, as yet, diſplayed itſelf; and when the mighty force of his people was, in a 
great meaſure, unknown even to themſelves; the rivalſhip of — 
checked by any other jealouſy or apprehenſion, had n im Englan ot 
a violent enmity againſt the neighbouring Republic. 


TRADE was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be a matter of very general con- 


dern; but notwithſtanding all their efforts and advantages, their commerce ſeem- 


ed hitherto to ſtand upon a footing, which was ſomewhat precarious. The Dutch, 


who, by induſtry and frugality, were enabled to underſell them in every market, 
tetained poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative branches of commerce; and the Engliſh 
merchants had the mortification to find, that all attempts to extend their trade were 
{till turned, by the vigilance of their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour. Their in- 
dignation increaſed, when they conſidered the ſuperior naval power of England, 
the bravery of her officers and ſeamen, her favourable ſituation by which ſhe was 
enabled to intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the proſpect of theſe advan- 
tages, they were ſtrongly prompted from motives leſs juſt than political, to make 
war upon the States ; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what they could 
not obtain, or could obtain but lowly, by ſuperior {kill and induſtry, 


Tur careleſs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered him little capable of 


| forming ſo vaſt a project as that of engroſſing the commerce and naval power of 


Europe: yet could he not remain altogether inſenſible to ſuch obvious and ſuch 
tempting proſpects, His genius, happily turned towards mechanics, inclined him 
to 
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to ſtudy naval affairs, which, next to pleaſure, he both loved the moſt of all things, 
and underſtood the beſt. Tho? the Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards 


him more civility and friendſhip, than he had received from any other foreign 
power; the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic faction, which, at this time, ruled the Com- 
monwealth, had fallen into cloſe union with France; and could that party be ſub- 
dued, he might hope, that his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be 
re-inſtated in the authority poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would bring the States 
to a dependance under England. His narrow revenues made it ſtill requiſite for 
him to ſtudy the humour of his people, = now ran violently towards war ; 
and it has been ſuſpected, tho' the ſu as not juſtified by the event, that 
the hopes of diverting ſome of the ſ jr is private uſe were not overlooked 
by this neceſſitous Monarch. 


Tux duke of Yorke, more active and enterprizing, puſhed more eagerly the war ; 


with Holland. He deſired an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf : He loved to 
cultivate commerce : He was at the head of a new African company, whoſe trade 
was extremely checked by the ſettlements of the Dutch : And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, by which that Prince was always fo much governed, began, even ſo 
early, to inſtill into him an antipathy againſt a proteſtant Commonwealth, the bul- 
wark of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, obſerving that the nation 
was not fortified by any foreign alliance, were averſe to the war z but their credit 
was now on the decline. 


By theſe concurring motives, the Court and Parliament were both of them in- 15th of May. 


clined to a Dutch. war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any ſup- 
plies : But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, 
to paſs that vote abovementioned againſt the Dutch encroachments, it was reaſonably 
conſidered as ſanction ſufficient for the vigorous meaſures, which were reſolved on. 


 Downixs, the Engliſh minifter at the Hague, a man of an inſolent, impetuous 
temper, preſented a memorial to the States, containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, 


which the Engliſh complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 


dations preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league and alliances had been re- 
newed with the Dutch ; and theſe complaints were then thought, either ſo unjuſt 
or ſo frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in that treaty. Two ſhips alone, 
the Bonaventure and the Good-hope, had been claimed by the Engliſh; and it was 
agreed, that they ſhould proſecute their claim by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. 
The States had conſigned a ſum of money, in caſe the cauſe ſhould be decided 
againſt them; but the matter was ſtill in dependance, Cary, who was entruſted 
by the proprietors with the management of the lawſuit for the Bonaventure, had 
reſolved to accept of thirty thouſand pounds, which were offered him; but was 
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hindered by Downing, who told him, that the claim was a matter of ſtate be- 
tween the two nations, not a concern of private perſons ®, Theſe circumſtances 
give us no favourable idea of the juſtice of the Engliſh pretenſions, 


CauarLEs confined not himſelf to memorials and remonſtrances. Sir Robert 
Holmes was ſecretly diſpatched with a ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of 
Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to which the Engliſh 
had ſome pretenſions : He likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde 
and the Iſle of Goree, together with ſeveral ſhips trading on that coaſt. And 


having ſailed to America, he poſſeſſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, ſince called New 


York; a territory, which Jameghhhe firſt had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never beeplanted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of theſe hoſtile meaſures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 
could not well Juſtify, prerended to be totally ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. 
He likewiſe confined Holmes to the Tower; but ſome time after reſtored him to 
his liberty. | | | f 

Tur Dutch, finding that their applications for redreſs were likely to be cluded, 
and that a ground of quarrel was induſtriouſly ſought for by the Engliſh, began 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with ſome precipitation, an act of 


vigour, which haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Lawſon and de Ruyter had been 


ſent with combined ſquadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to chaſtiſe the pyra- 
tical States on the coaſt of Barbary ; and the time of their ſeparation and return 
was now approaching. The States ſecretly diſpatched orders to de Ruyter, that 

he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz; and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, 
ſhould retaliate on the Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements 
whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on 


board, met with no oppolition in Guinea, All the new acquilitions of the Engliſh, 


except Cape Corſe, were recovered from them. They were even diſpoſſeſſed of 


| ſome old ſettlements. Such of their ſhips as fell into his hands were ſeized by de 


Ruyter. That admiral failed next to America, He attacked Barbadoes, but was 
repulſed, He afterwards committed hoſtilities on Long Illagd. 


Mreanwnirte, the Engliſh preparations for war were advancing with vigour and 
induſtry, The King had received no ſupplies from Parliament; but by his own 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The city of London lent him 
100,000 pounds: The ſpirit of the nation ſeconded his armaments : He himſelf 
went from port to port, inſpecting with great dihgence, and encouraging the work: 
And in a little time the Engliſh navy was put in a very formidable condition. 
Eight hundred thuuſand pounds are faid to have been expended on this armament. 
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When Lawſon arrived, and communicated his ſuſpicion of de Ruyter's enterprize, crop 
orders were iſſued for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the * 


Engliſh. Theſe were not confiſcated nor declared prizes, till afterwards, when 
war was proclaimed. 


| Tae Parliament, when met, Nrantecd a ſupply, the largeſt by far, that had ever 24th of No- 

5 been given to a King of England, but no more than ſufficient for the preſent un- n 
dertaking. Near two.millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly 
payments in three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with the great 
proſpect of ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againſt the Dutch. 


vember. 
A new ſcſhon. | 


A crea alteration was made this ſeſſion ig the method of taxing the clergy. ; 
In almoſt all the other Monarchies of Furoph the afſemblies, whoſe conſent was 
formerly requiſite to the enacting of laws, were compoſed of three eſtates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed ſo many members of the 
political-body, of which the King was conſidered as the head. In England too, 
the Parliament was always repreſented as conſiſting of three eſtates ; but their ſe- 
paration was never ſo diſtinct as in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, 
had uſually ſat at the ſame time with the Parliament: Tho' they poſſeſſed not a ne- 95 
gative voice in the paſſing of laws, and aſſumed no farther power than that of im- 
poſing taxes on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical preferments which he could 
beſtow, the King's influence over the church was more conſiderable than over the 

| laity ; fo that the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were commonly greater 
than thoſe voted by the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to 
depart tacitly from the right of taxing herſelf, and allow the Commons to lay im- 
politions on eccleſiaſtical revenues as on the reſt of the Kingdom. In recompence, 
two ſubſidies, which the convocation had formely granted, were remitted, and the 
parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of England 


made a barter of power for profit. Their convocations, having become uſeleſs 
to the Crown, have been very much diſuſed of late years. 165 


Tur Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war approaching, whence they might 
dread the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of advantage. 
They tried every art of negotiation, before they would come to extremity. Their 
meaſures were at that time directed by John de Wit, a miniſter equally eminent 
for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho* moderate in his pri- 
vate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
which ſuits the miniſter of a great ſtate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
| dant government ſhould yield to another any evident point of reafon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other purpoſe 
than to provoke freſh claims and inſolences. By his management-a-ſpirit of union 
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705 IT. was preſerved in all the provinces ; great ſums were levied; and a navy was equip- 
1664. ped, compoſed of larger ſhips than the Dutch had ever built before, and able to 
cope with the fleet of England. 


| 1765. As ſoon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter's enterprizes, Charles de- 

22d of Febru- clared war againſt the States, His fleet, conſiſting of 114 fail, beſides fireſhips 

and ketches, was commanded by the duke of York, and under him by prince 

Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. Ob- 
dam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not 

l the combat. In the heat of action, when engaged in a cloſe fight with the duke of 

Englim. York, Obdam's ſhip blew up. This accident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who 
fled towards their own coaſt. Tromp alone, fon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protectorſhip, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the 
Engliſh, and protected the rear of his countrymen. The vanquiſhed had nineteen 
ſhips ſunk and taken. The victors loſt only one. Sir John Lawſon died ſoon 
after of his wounds. | | 


IT is affirmed, and with great appearance of reaſon, that this victory might have 
been rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iſſued to ſlacken ſail by 
Brounker, one of the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from his maſter. 
The duke diſclaimed the orders ; but Brounker never was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his temerity *. It is allowed, however, that the duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fire. The earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his ſide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
a purſuit, where even perſons of inferior ſtation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpo- 

ſition, acquire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to flag, and ſhould 
turn from the back of an enemy, whoſe face he had not been afraid to en- 
counter. | 


Tuis diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation, and determined de Wit, who 
was the ſoul of all their councils, to exert his military capacity, in order to ſupport 
the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which he 
took under his command ; and he ſoon remedied all thoſe diſorders, which had been 
occaſioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man was of the moſt ex- 
tenſive nature, He quickly became as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had 
from his infancy been educated in them z and he even improved ſome parts of pilo- 
tage and ſailing, beyond what men expert in thoſe arts had ever been able to attain. 


®* Burnet ſufficiently accounts for Brounker's impunity, by informing us, that he was a favourite 
of the dutcheſs of Cleveland, the King's favourite miſtreſs. | | 


Tax 
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Tu misfortunes of the Dutch determined their allies to act for their aſſiſtance 2 
and ſupport. The King of France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with tbe 
States; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averſe, at 


tried long to mediate a peace between the two parties, and for that purpoſe ſent 
an embaſſy to London, which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
lis, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to the ſide of 
England; and in his maſter's name, made him the moſt tempting offers. Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spaniſh Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf ; provided Lewis would allow him to 
purſue his advantages againſt the Dutch.“ . But the French Monarch, tho? the 
conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, rejected 
the offer as contrary to his intereſt : He thought, that, if the Engliſh had once 
eſtabliſhed an uncontroleable dominion over the ſea and over commerce, they 
would ſoon be able to render his acquiſitions a very dear purchaſe to him. When 
de Lionne, the French ſecretary, aſſured Van Buninghen, ambaſſador of the 
States, that this offer had been preſſed on his maſter during ſix months; I can 
« readily believe it,“ replied the Dutchman; * 1 am ſenſible that it is the intereſt 
of England +.” | | | 


Sven were the eſtabliſhed maxims at that time with regard to the intereſts of 
Princes. It muſt however be allowed, that the politics of Charles in making this 
offer, were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of Spain would have 
rendered the French conqueſts eaſy and infallible : But the vigour of the Dutch, 
it might be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs of the Engliſh much more preca- 
rious. And even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the acqui- 
ſition of the Dutch commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain con- 
ſequence ; nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, but depends on many 
other, and ſome of them. very delicate, circumſtances. 


Tro' the King of France was reſolved to ſupport the Hollanders in that unequal 

- conteſt, in which they were engaged; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- _ 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the ocean and the Mediterranean, 
The King of Denmark mean while was reſolved not to remain an idle ſpectator of 
the conteſt betwen the maritime powers. The part, which he acted, was the moſt 
extraordinary. He made a ſecret agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dut 
ſhips in his harbours, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided they would 

aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure, In order to encreaſe his prey, he perfidi- 
ouſly invited the Dutch ſhips to take ſhelter in his ports; and accordingly, 


* DEttrades, 19th of December, 1664. 1 18. 14th of Augult, 1665. | = 
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the Eaſt India fleets very richly laden, had put into Bergen. Sandwich, who now 
commanded the Engliſh navy (the Duke having gone aſhore) diſpatched Sir Tho- 


mas Tiddiman with a ſquadron to attack them; but whether from the King of 
| Denmark's delay in ſending orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, 
> 38 of Auguſt from his avidity in endeavouring to engrols the whole booty, the Engliſh admi- 


ral, tho? he behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh go- 


vernor fired upon him; and the Dutch, vl had leiſure to OP themſelves, 
made a very gallant reſiſtance, | 


Tur King of Denmark, ſeemingly aſhamed of his conduct, concluded with Sir 


Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at 


the very fame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen- 


Rupture with ſive alliance againſt England. To this laſt alliance he adhered, probably from 


Denmark. 


jealouſy of the encreaſing naval power of England ; and he ſeized and confiſcated all 
the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. This was a very ſenfible check to the advanta- 
ges, which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was given 
to the Engliſh commerce: The King of Denmark's naval force was alſo conſiderable, 
and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That Prince 
ſtipulated to afliſt his allies with. a fleet of thirty fail ; and he received in return a 
yearly ſublidy of 1,500,000 crowns ; of which 300,000 were paid by France. 


Tus King endeavoured to counterbalance theſe confederacies by acquiring new 
friends and allies. He had diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That Monarchy was ſunk into a great degree of weak- 
neſs, 'and was menaced with an invaſion from France ; yet could not any motive 
prevail wich Philip to eater into a cordial friendſhip with England. Charles's al- 


liance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk 


to the French; all theſe offences ſunk fo deep into the mind of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. 


Taz biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles could acquire. That 


| prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterprize and ambition, had entertained a violent ani- 


moſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe of ſubſidies 
from England, to make an incurſion on that Republick. With a tumultuary army 


of near 20,000 men, he invadedaher territories, and met with weak reſiſtance. The 
land forces of the States were as feeble and ill governed, as their fleets were gallant 


and formidable. But after committing great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, 


a ſtop was. put to the progreſs of this warlike prelate. He had not military (kill 
ſufficient to improve the advantages, which fortune had offered him. The King of 
France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him: Subſidies were not regularly re- 
mitted to him from England; and many of his troops deſerted for want of pay: 
The 
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The elector of Brandenburgh threatened him with an invaſion in his own ftate : Chap. Il. 
And on the whole, he was glad to conclude a peace under the mediation" of 41867. 
France. On the firſt ſurmiſe of his intentions, Sir William Temple was ſcat from 
London with money to fix him in bis former alliance; but found, that he had 
arrived too late. | n a * 
Tut Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable circumſtances, continued reſo- 
lute to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their own defence, De Ruyter, their 
great admiral, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea: Their India fleet was 
come home in ſafety : Their harbours were crowded with merchant ſhips : Faction 
at home was appeaſed : The young Prince of Orange had put himſelf under the 
tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penſionary, who executed 
his cruſt with great honour and fidelity: And the animoſity, which the Hollanders 
entertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, ſo unprovoked, as they thought it, 
made them thirſt for revenge, and hope tor better ſucceſs in their next enter prize. 
Such vigour was exerted in the common cauſe, that, in order the better to man 
the fleet, all merchant ſhips were prohibited to ſail, and even the fiſheries were 
totally ſuſpended *. | 


* 


Tur Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame difpoſition ; tho* another more 
grievous calamity had joined itſelf to that of war. The plague had broke out in 
London; and that with ſuch violence as to cut off, in leſs than a year, near og of on. 
' 100,000 inhabitants. The King was obliged to ſummon the Parliament ax Oxford. ber. 


Tur good agreement (till continued between the King and the Parliament. New (on, 
They, on their part, unanimouſly voted him the ſupply demanded, twelve hun- 
dred and fifty cthouland pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſments. 
And he, to gratify them, paſſed the famous five- mile: act, which has given occa-pive-mile act. 
ſion to ſuch grievous and fuch juſt complaints: The church, under pretence of 
_ guarding Monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſevered in the project of 

wracking its own enmity againſt the Nonconformiſts. It was enacted, that no 

diſſenting teacher, who took not the nonerefiſtance oath above-mentioned, ſhoylg, 
except upon the road, come within five miles of any corporation, or o any place, a 

where he had preached after the act of oblivion, The penalty was a fine of fifty yy 
pounds, and ſix months imp riſonment. By ejecting the Nonconformiſt miniſters 
from their churches, and. prohibting all ſeparate congregations, they had been 
rendered incapable of gaining any livelihood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. And 
now, under colour of removing them from places, where rheir influence might be 
dangerous, an expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means of ſubſiſt- 


® Tromp's life, D'Eſtrades, 5th of February, 1665. | 
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ence. Had not the ſpirit of the nation undergone a change, theſe violences were 
preludes to the moſt furious perſecution, 


However prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not paſs without oppoſition. 


| Beſides ſeveral peers, attached to the old parliamentary party, Southampton him- 


ſelf, tho Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſapprobation of theſe meaſures. 
But the church party, not diſcouraged with this oppoſition, introduced into the 
Houſe of Commons a bill for impoſing the oath of non · reſiſtance on the whole 


zit of Ofto- nation. It was rejected only by three voices, The Parliament, after a very ſhort 


1766. 


ſleſſion, was is prorogued. 


Arrza France had declared war, England was evidently overmatched in force. 
Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this ad vantage by her ſituation, that ſhe lay between the fleets of 
her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and well - concerted operations, to pre- 
vent their conjunction. But ſuch was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, 
or ſuch the want of intelligence in her miniſters,” that this circumſtance turned 


rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his 


admiral, to fail from Toulon; and the French ſquadron, under his command, 


_ conſiſting of above forty ſail *, was now commonly ſuppoſed to be entering the 


channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of ſeventy· ſix ſail, was at ſea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not ſe- 
venty- four fail. Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the ProteQorſhip, 
had too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to detach Prince Rupert 


with twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſcue, 


Sea ſight of 
four days. 


iſ of June. 


well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, proteſted againſt the 
temerity of this reſolution : But Albemarle's authority prevailed. The remain- 
der of the Engliſh ſet ſail to give battle to the Dutch; who, ſeeing the enemy 
advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared for the combat. The 
battle which enſued, is one of the moſt memorable, which we read of .in ſtory ; 
whether we conſider its duration or the deſperate courage, with which it was 
fought. Albemarle made here ſome atonement by his valour for the raſhneſs of 
the attempt. No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes Auld exert 
himſelf more than did this man, who was now in the decline of life, and who had 
reached the ſummit of honours. We ſhall not enter minutely into particulars, 
It will be ſufficient to mention the chief events of each day's engagement. 


In the firſt day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, leading the van, fell into 


the thickeſt of the enemy, was overpowered, and his ſhip taken. He himſelf 


* D'Eltrades, 2 1ſt of May, 1666. 
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was found dead in his cabbin, all covered with b'ood. The Engliſh had the 
weather-gage of the enemy; but as the wind blew ſo high, that they could not 
uſe their lower tire, they received ſmall advantage from this circumſtance. The 
Dutch ſhot, however, fellghiefly on their ſails and rigging z and few ſhips were 
ſunk or much damaged. Chain-ſhot was at that time a new invention ; which 
is commonly attributed to de Wir, Sir John Harman exerted himſelf extremely 


this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed in engaging him. Darkneſs 
parted the combatants. y 


Tus ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat fallen, and the combat became more 
ſteddy and more terrible, The Engliſh now found, that the moſt heroic valour 
cannot compenſate the ſu uperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy who is well con- 
ducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruyter and Van Trump, rivals 
in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation of each other; 
and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſengaging and ſaving his antagoniſt Who 
had been ſurrounded by the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. Six- 
teen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action: And the Engliſh were ſo 
ſhatt-red, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty-eight, and they found 
themſclves obliged to retreat towards their own coalt. The Dutch followed them, 
and were juſt on the point of renewing the combat ; when a calm, which came a 
| little before night, prevented the engagement. . 

Nexr morning, the Engliſh were neceſſitated to continue their retreat; and a 
proper diſpoſition was made for that purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips were ordered 
to ſtretch a-head; and ſixteen of the moſt entire followed them in good order, 
and kept the enemy in awg. Albemarle himſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an 
undaunted countenance to his viftorious foes. The earl of Offory, ſon to Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who ſought honour and danger in every action through - 
out Europe, was then on board the admiral. Albemarle confefſed to him, his 


intention rather to blow up his ſhip and periſh gloriouſly, than yield to the enemy. 
Offory applauded this deſperate reſolution. 


ABouT two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and were ready 
to renew the fight ; when a new fleet was deſcried from the ſouth, crowding all 
their ſails to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered themſelves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquiſhed : The Engliſh 
hoped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, 
who had received intelligence of the Prince's approach, bent his courſe towards 
him. Unhappily, Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt 
in the fleet, ſtruck on the Galloper ſands, and could receive no aſſiſtance from 
his friends, who were haſtening to join the reinforcement. He could not even 
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- reap the conſolation of periſhing n and revenging his death on his ene - 


mies. They were preparing fireſhips to attack him, and he was obliged to ſtrike. 


The Engliſh ſailors, ſeeing the neceſſity, with the urmolt a ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners. 


| AtseMARLE and Prince Rupert were now determined to face the enemy; and 
next morning, the battle began afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and with 
equal valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came to a more cloſe combat ; 
which was continued with great violence, till parted by a miſt. The Engliſh re- 
tired firſt into their harbours. _ gy 


Taro? the Engliſh, by their obſtinate courage, reaßcq ge e chief honour in this 


engagement, it is ſomewhat uncertain, who obtained the victory. The Hollan- 


ders took a few ſhips; and having ſome appearances of advantage, expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction by all the ſigns of triumph and rejoicing. But as the Engliſh fleet 


was repaired in a little time, and put to ſea more formidable than ever, together 


with many of thoſe ſhips, which the Dutch had boaſted to have burned or de- 
ſtroyed; all Europe ſaw that thoſe two brave nations were engaged in a conteſt, 
which was not likely, on either ſide, to prove deciſive. 


Ir vas the conjunction of the French alone, which could give the ſoperioriey 
to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired 
the fleet, poſted himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The Engliſh under Prince 
Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The numbers of 
each fleet amounted to about eighty ſai] ; and the valour and experience of the com- 
manders, as well as of the ſeamen, rendered the engagement fierce and obſtinate. 
Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white ſquadrqn of the Engliſh, attacked 
the Dutch van, whom he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admirals who 
commanded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and during the heat of. 
action, he was ſeparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether by ac- 
cident or deſign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, with great conduct 
and valour, maintained the combat againſt the main body of the Engliſh; and tho” 
overpowered by numbers, kept his ſtation, till night ended the engagement. 
Next day, finding the Dutch fleet ſcattered and diſcouraged, his high ſpirit was 
obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which yet he conducted with ſuch ſkill, as to ren- 
der it equally honourable to himſelf as thegreateſt victory. Full of indignation how- 
ever for yielding the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, + My God 
what a wretch am I? among fo many thouſand bullets, is there not one to put 
zan end to my miſerable life? One de Witte, his ſon in law, who ſtood near, 
exhorted him, ſince he ſought death, to turn upon the Engliſh, and render hig 
life a dear — to the victors. But de Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a 

| brave 


* 
+ 
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brave man to perſevere to the uttermoſt, and, as long as poſſible, to render ſervice | 


to his country. All that night and next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of 


the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter 
ſaved themſelves in their 


Tus loſs of the Hollanders in this action was not very conſiderable; but as vio- 


| lent animoſities had broke out between the two admirals, who engaged all the 


officers on one ſide or other, the conſternation, which took place, was very 
great among the provinces. Tromp's commiſſion was at laſt taken from him, 
but tho? ſeveral captains had miſhehaved, they were ſo well protected by their 
friends in the magiſtragy of the towns, that moſt of them eſcaped rien 
many were ſtill — in their commands. 


Tur Engliſh now rode inconteſtible maſters of the ſea, and inſulted the Dutch 
in their harbours. A detachment under Holmes was ſent inte the road of Vlie, 
and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war together with Bran- 
daris, a large and rich village on the coaſt. The merchants, who loſt by this en- 
terprize, uniting themſelves to the Orange faction, exclaimed againſt an admini- 


ſtiration, which, they pretended, had brought ſuch diſgrace and ruin on their 
country. None but the firm and intrepid mind of de Wit could have ſuppor:ed 


itſelf under ſuch a complication of calamities. 


Tur King of France, apprehenſive that the Dutch 1 under their miſ- 
fortunes ; at leaſt, that de Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the adminiſtra - 
tion, haſtened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likewiſe 
was again equipped; and under the command of de Ruyter, cruiſed near the 
Straits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Engliſh navy, now ſtronger than ever, 
came full ſail upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the 
combat, and retired into St. John's Road near Bulloigne. Here he ſheltered him- 
ſelf, both froꝶ the Engliſh, and from a furious ſtorm, which aroſe. Prince Ru- 
pert too was obliged to retire into St. Helens; where he ſtayed ſome time, in or- 
der to repair the damages, which he had ſuſtained. Mean while the duke of 


Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and paſſed the Engliſh fle:t unperceived ; but 


he did not find the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been ſeized with a fever : 


Many of the chief officers had fallen into ſickneſs : A contagious diſtemper was 


{pread thro* the whole fleet: And the States thought it neceſſary to recall them int 
their harbours, before the enemy ſhould be refitted. The French King, anxious 


for his navy, which, with ſo much care and induſtry, he had lately built, dif- 
Ne orders to Beaufort, to make the beſt of his way to 3 TA admiral 
2 2 had 
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Chap: II. had again the good fortune to af the Engliſh. One ſhip e the Ruby, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. | 


30 "iS Sep- WurLe the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs on either ſide, a dreadful 
mk of Lon- Calamity happened in London, which threw the people into great conſternation. 
don. A fire, breaking out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf on all ſides 


with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could extinguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a conſi- 
derable part of the city. The inhabitants, without being avle to do any thing 
effectual for their relief, were reduced to be ſpectators of their own ruin; and 
were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet by the flames, which unexpectedly gathered 
round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; and it was only by 
the blowing up of houſes, that it was at Jaſt extinguiſhed, The King and Duke 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; but all their in- 
i duſtry was unſucceſsful, About four hundred ſtreets, and thirteen thouſand 
4 houſes were reduced to aſhes. - | 

Tux cauſes of this calamity were . The narrow ſtreets of London, the 
houſes built entirely of wood, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which 
_ blew; theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, which rendered it eaſy to 
aſſign the reaſon of the deſtruction, that enſued. But the people were not ſatiſ- 
lied with this obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, ſome aſcribed the guilt 
to the Republicans, others to the Catholics; tho' it is not eaſy to conceive how 
the burning of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either party. As the Papilts 
were the chief objects of public deteſtation, the rumour, which threw the guilt on 
them, was more favourably reccived by the people. No proof however, or ev+a 
| prefumprion, after the ſtricteſt enquiry by a committee of Parliament, cver ap- 
; | : pcarcd to authorize ſuch a calumny ; yet in order to give countenance to the þo- 
KY pular prezudice, the inſcription, engraved by authority on the monument, aſcribed 
this calamity to that hated ſect. This clauſe was erazed by order of King James, 
when he came to the throne ;z but after the revolution it was replaced. So cre- 


dulous, as well as obſtinate, are the people, in believing every thing, which Basen 
their prevailing paffion | 


Tur fire of London, tho? at that time a great calamity, has proved in the 2 
ſue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets wider and more regular than 
before, A diſcretionary power was aſſumed by the King to regulate the diſtri- 
bution of the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber, the materials of 
- which the houſes were formerly compoſed. The neceſſity was ſo urgent, and 
| the occaſion ſu extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an. exerciſe of 
authority, which otherwiſe might have been eſteemed illegal. Had the King 


becn 
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been enabled to carry his power ſtill farther, and made the houſes be rebuilt with Chap. 
perfect regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much contributed to the 
convenience, as well as embelliſhment of the city. Great advantages, however, 
have reſulted from the alterations; though not carried tothe full length. London 
became much more healthy after the fire. The plague, which uſed to break out 
with great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always lurking in 
ſome corner or other of the city, has not once diſcovered itſelf ſince that calamity. 


Tur Parliament met ſoon after, and gave the ſanction of law to thoſe regula- 
tions made by royal authority; as well as appointed commiſſioners for deciding 
all ſuch queſtions of property, as might ariſe from the fire. They likewiſe 
voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a poll - bill, partly by 
aſſeſſments. Tho? their enquiry brought out no proofs, which could fix on the 
Papiſts the burning of London, the general averſion againſt that ſect ſtill pre- 
vailed ; and complaints were made, probably without much foundation, of its 
dangerous encreaſe. Charles, at the deſire of the Commons, iſſued a proclama- 
tion for the baniſhment of all prieſts and jeſuits; but the bad execution of this, 
as well as of former edits, deſtroyed all confidence in his ſincerity, whenever he 
pretended an averſion towards the Catholic religion. Whether ſuſpicions of this 
nature had diminiſhed the King's popularity, is uncertain ; but it appears, that the 
ſupply was voted much later than Charles expected, cr even than the public ne- 
ceſſities ſeemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, à man 
who wanted only ſteadineſs to render him extremely dangerous, had ſomewhat 
embarraſſed the meaſures of the court » And this was the firſt time that the King 
found any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure of confidence in this Houle 
of Commons. The rifirg ſymptoms of ill hun our tend: d, no doubt, to quicken 
the ſteps, which were already making towards a peace with foreign enemies. 


CHARLES began to be ſenſible, that all the ends, for which the war had been 
undertaken, were likely to. prove entirely incffetual. The Dutch, even when 8 
alone, had defended themſelves with great vigour, and were every day improving yards peace. 
in their military ſkill and preparations. Tho? their trade had ſuffered extremely, 
their extenſive credit enabled th:m to levy prodigious ſums z and while the ſea- 
men of England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy. was regu- ; 
larly ſupplied with every thing requiſite for its ſubſiſtance. As two powerful 
Kings now ſupported them, every place, from the extremity of Norway to the 
coaſts of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And Charles, neither fond 

ol action, nor ſtimulated by ary vialent ambition, glally ſought for means of re- 
ſtoring tranquillity to his People, heartily diſguſted with a war, which, being 
joined with the pligue and fire, had proved fo Froitleſs and deſiructive. 


1667, 


Ling. 
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Taz firſt advances towards an accommodation were made by England. When 
the King ſent for the body of Sir William Berkeley, he inſinuated to the States his 
deſire of peace on reaſonable terms; and their anſwer correſpond:d in the ſame 
amicable intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearance of ſuperio- 
rity, ſtill inſiſted, that the States ſhould treat at London; and they agreed to 
make him this compliment ſo far as concerned themſelves : But being engaged in 
alliance with two crowned heads, they could not, they fail, prevail with theſe to 
depart in that reſpect from their dignity. On a ſudden, the King went ſo far on 
the other fide as to offer the ſending ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this propoſal, 
which ſeemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and diſtract 
them, by affording the Engliſh an opportunity to carry on cabals with the diſaf- 
fected party. The offer was therefore rejected; and conferences were ſecretly 
held in the Queen mother apartments at Paris, where the pretenſions of both 
parties were diſcuſſed, The Dutch made very equitable propoſals; either that a'l 
things ſhould be reſtored to the ſame condition in which they ſtood before the 


war; or that both parties ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquiſi- 


tions. Charles accepted the latter propoſal ; and almoſt every thing was adjuſted, 


except the diſputes with regard to the iſle of Polerone. This iſland lies in the Eaſt | 


Indies, and was formerly valuable for its product of ſpices. The Engliſh had 
been maſters of it; but were diſpoſſeſſed at the time when the violences had been 
committed againſt them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ſtipulated to have it re- 
ſtored ; and the Hollanders, having firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice trees, 
maintained, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Engliſh had been anew 
expelled during the courſe of the war. Charles renewed his pretenſions to this 
iſland ; and as the reaſons on both ſides began to multiply, and ſeemed to require 

a long diſcuſſion, it was agreed to transfer the treaty to ſome * place; and 


Charles made choice of Breda. 


Loxp Hollis and Henry Coventry were the Englith ambaſſadors. They in im- 
mediately deſired, that a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be agreed to, till the ſeveral 
claims ſhould be adjuſted : But this propoſal, ſeemingly ſo natural, was rejected 
by the intereſt of de Wit. That penetrating and active miniſter, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the characters of Princes and the ſituation of affairs, had diſcovered 
an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, which might at once reſtore to the Dutch the 
honour loſt during the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe injuries, which he aſcribed 
to the wanton ambition and injuſtice of the Engliſh. 


Wnarxvxx projects might have been formed by Charles for ſecreting the money 
granted him by Parliament, he had hitherto failed in his intention. The expen- 


* ces 
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ces of ſuch vaſt armaments had exhauſted all the ſupplies “; and even a great 11. 
debt was contracted to the ſeamen, The King, therefore, was reſolved to ſave, 1667. 
as far as poſſible, the laſt ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds; and to employ it for 
payment of debts, as well as thoſe occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which either 
neceſſity, or pleaſure, or generolity, had formerly engaged him to contract. He 
obſerved, that the Dutch had been with great reluctance forced into the war, and 
that the events of it were not ſuch as to inſpire them With great deſire of its £0n- 
tinuance. The French, he knew, had been engaged into hoſtilities by no other 
motive than that of ſupporting their allies; and were now more deſirous than ever 
of putting an end to the quarrel, The differences between the parties were ſo in- 
conſiderable, that the concluſion of peace appeared abſolutely infallible; and no- 
thing but forms, or at leaſt ſome vain points of honour, ſeemed to remain for thg 
ambaſſadors at Breda to diſcuſs. Ia this ſituation, Charles, allured by the prof- 
pect of gain, raſhly remitted his preparations, and expoſed England to one of 
the greateſt affronts, which it has ever received. Two ſmall ſquadrons alone were 
equipped; and during a war with ſuch potent and martial enemies, every thing 
was left almoſt in the ſame ſituation as in times of the moſt profound granquillity. 


Dr Wir protracted the negotiations at Breda, and haſtened the naval preparax7., of June. . 
tions. The Dutch ficet appeared in the Thames under the command of de Ruy-D Piſgrace at 
ter, and threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt conſternation. A chain had been © 
drawn croſs the river Medway ; ſome fortifications had been added to Sheerneſs 
and Upnore caſtle : But al theſe preparations were unequal to the preſent neceſ- 
ſity. Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; nor could it be ſaved by the valour of Sir Ed- 
ward Sprague, who defended ic. Having the advantage of a ſpripg ude and an 
eaſterly wind, the Dutch preſſed on, «nd broke the chain, tho? fortified by 
ſome ſhips, which had been there ſunk by order of the Duke of Albemarle. 
They burned the three ſhips, which lay to guard the chain, the Mathias, the 
Unity, and the Charles the fifth. After damaging ſcveral veſſels, and poſſcſſing 
themſelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Engliſh had burned, they 
advanced with fix men of war, and five fire ſhips, as far as Upnore caſtle, where 
they burned the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great James. Captain 
Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed i in the flames, tho 
he had an eaſy opportunity of eſcaping. © Never was it know he ſaid, - 
* that a Douglas had left his poſt without orders +.” The Hollanders fell down 


® The Dutch had ſpent on the war near 40 millions of livres a year, above 3 millions ſterling : A 
much greater ſum than had been granted by the Engliſh Parliament. D'Ftrades, 24th of Decem- 
ber 1605 ; 1t of. January 1666. Temple, vol. i. p. 71. I was probably the want of money which 


engaged the King to pay the ſeamen with tickets ; a contrivance which proved ſo much to their loſs, | 
; t rg vol. ii. p 41. 


the 
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execution of them. D' Eſtrades, 13th of October, 1665. 
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the Medway without receiving any conſiderable damage ; and it was apprehended, 
that they might next tide ſail up the Thames, and extend their hoſtilities even 
to the bridge of London. Nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall: 
Platforms were raiſed in many places, furniſhed with artillery : The train bands 
were called out ; and every place was full of the utmoſt diſorder. The Dutch 
failed next to Portſmouth, where they made a fruitleſs attempt: They met with 
no better ſucceſs at Plymouth: They inſulted Harwich : They ſailed again up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. The whole coaſt was in 
alarm; and had the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet, 
and to invade England, conſequences the moſt fatal might juſtly have been appre- 
hended. But Lewis had no intention to puſh the victory 'to ſuch extremities, 
His intereſt required, that a balance ſhould be kept between the two maritime 
powers ; not that an uncontrouled ſuperiority ſhould be given to either, 


GREAT indignation prevailed amongſt the Engliſh, to ſee an enemy, whom 


they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to ſubdue, and over 


whom they had gained many honourable advantages, now of a ſudden 1ide undiſ- 
puted maſtersof the ocean, burn their ſhips in their very harbours, fill every place 
with confuſion, and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf. But tho' the cauſe of all 
theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither to bad fortune, to the miſconduct of ad- 
mirals, nor the miſbehaviour of ſeamen, bur ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt tothe im- 
providence, of the government; no dangerous ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
who had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious principles, and who upon that 
ſuppoſition had been treated with ſuch ſeverity “. 


In the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced: An army of 12,000 
men was ſuddenly levied ; and the Parliament, tho? it lay under prorogation, was 
ſummoned to mect. The Houſes were very thin; and the only vote, which the 
Commons paſſed, was an addreſs for breaking the army ; which was complied 
with. This expreſſion of jealouſy ſhewed the court what they might expect 
from that aſſembly ; and it was thought moſt _ to prorogue them till next 
winter. 

Bur the ſigning the treaty at Breda extricated the King from his preſent diffi- 
e Engliſh ambaſſadors received orders to recede from thoſe demands, 
which, however frivolous in themſelves, could not now be relinquiſhed, withour 
acknowledging a ſuperiority in the enemy, Polerone remained with the Dutch ; 
ſatisfaction for the ſhips, Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended grounds of 


Some Nonconformiſts, however, both in Scotland and England, had kept a correſpondence with 
the States, and had entertained projects for inſurreftions, but they were too weak even to attempt the 


the 
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the quarrel, was 8 inſiſted on; Acadie was yielded to the French. The 
acquiſition of New-York, a ſettlement ſo important by its ſituation, was the chief 
advantage which the Engliſh reaped from a war, in which the national character 
of bravery had ſhone out with great luſtre, but where the miſcondu& of the go- 
vernment, eſpecially in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 


To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requiſite before the meeting of Clarendon's 


the Parliament; and the prejudices of the nation plainly pointed out the victim. fall. 
The chancellor was at this time much expoſed to the hatred of the public, and of 
every party, which divided the nation. All the numerous ſectaries regarded him 
as their determined enemy; and aſcribed to his advice and influence, thoſe perſe- 
cuting laws, to which they had been ſo long expoſed. The Catholics knew, that 
while he retained any authority, all their credit with the King and the Duke would 
be entirely uſeleſs to them, nor muſt they ever expect any favour or indulgence. 
Even the Royaliſts, diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes of preferment, threw a 
great load of envy on Clarendon, into whoſe hands the King ſeemed at firſt to 
have reſigned the whole power of government. The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad 
payment of the ſeamen, the diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of 
the war; all theſe misfortunes were charged on the chancellor, who, tho' he had 
ever oppoſed the rupture with Holland, thought it lill his duty to juſtify what he 
could not prevent. A building likewiſe of more expence and magnificence than 
his ſlender fortune could afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much ex- 
| poſed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired great riches by corruption. 
The populace gave it commonly the appellation of Dunkirk Houte. 


Tur King himſelf, who had always more revered than loved the chancellor, 
was now totally eſtranged from him. Amidſt the diſſolute manners of the court, 
that miniſter ſtill maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not ſubmit to any 
condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy his age and character. Buckingham, 
a man of profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridicule, but expoſed in his own 
conduct to all the ridicule which he threw on others, ſtill made him the object 
of his raillery, and gradually leſſened in the King that regard, which he bore 
to his miniſter. When any difficulties aroſe, either for want of power or money, 
the blame was ſtill caſt on him, who, it was believed, had carcfully at the reſtora- 

tion checked all laviſh conceſſions to the King. And what perhaps touched Charles 
more nearly, he found in Clarendon, it is faid, obſtacles to his pleaſure as well 


as to his ambition. 
Tae King diſguſted with the homely per ſon of his ſpouſe, and deſirous of hav- 
ing children, had hearkened to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either 


of her being pre-engaged to another, or of having made a vow of chaſtity before her 
Vol. VI. Aa marriage. 
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marriage. He was farther ſtimulated by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a 
Scots gentleman ; a lady of great beauty, and whole virtue he had hitherto found 
impregnable : But Clarendon, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a diſ- 
puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the King's 
hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappointment. 
WHEN politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the King ſa- 
crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was not 
able any longer to delay his fall. The ſeals were taken from him, and given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. Southampton the treaſurer was now dead, who had per- 
ſevered to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laſt time he ap- 
peared at the council board, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour, which neither 
age nor infirmities could abate. * This man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, 
« is a true Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman ; and while he enjoys power, we 


« are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and religion, 1 dread the conſequences of his 
removal.“ 


Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratify the malice of his ene- 
mies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law, Both Prince and people united in promoting 
that violent meaſure ; and no means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the 
court with a Parliament, which had ſo long been governed by that very miniſter, 
who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. 


oth of Oto- Sou popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion ; and the Parliament, in their 


bur. 


firſt addreſs, gave the King thanks for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and among 
the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. The King, in 
reply, aſſured the Houſes, that he would never again employ that riobleman in 
any public office whatſoever, Immediately, the charge againſt him was opened 
in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and conſiſted 
of ſeventeen articles. The Houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, immediately voted his 
impeachment. Many of the articles f we know to be either falſe or frivolous 
and ſuch of them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly preſume to be 
ES 5 | | no 

+ "The articles were, that he had adviſed the King to govern by military power without Parliaments, 
that he had affirmed the King to be a Papiſt, or popiſhly affected, that he had received great ſums of 
money for procuring the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that kc had adviſed and procured 
divers of his Majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law, in remote iſlands and garriſons, thereby 
to prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under- 


rates, that he had received great ſums from the Vintners company, for allowing them to enhance the 
price of Wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a greater eſtate than could have been ſuppoſed to 


| ariſe from the profits of his offices, that he had introduced an arbitrary government into his Majeſty's 


plantations, 
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no better grounded, His adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt-and 


trueſt part of the charge; but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be ſuch, 
where there appears no ſymptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it would be ye- 
ry hard to charge as a crime on any miniſter. The King's neceſſities, which oe. 
caſioned that meaſure, cannot with any appearance of reaſon be imputed to Cla- 


rendon; and chiefly proceeded from the over - frugal maxims of oe F Parliament 


itſelf, in not granting the proper ſupplies to the crown. 


Wur the charge was carried up to the Pgers, as it contained an accuſation of 
treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 
ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The precedents of Strafford and 
Laud were not, by reaſon of the violence of the times, deemed a proper autho- 
rity ; but as the Commons {till inſiſted upon his commitment, it was neceſſary to 
appoint a free conference between the Houſes. The Lords perſevered in their 
reſolution ; and the Commons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to public 
juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſequence. They alſo choſe a 
committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 


CLARENDON, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 
ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch pre- 
judiced ears, would be intirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himſelf, 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the Houſe of Lords. He there faid, that 
his fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful avow- 
ed profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King; that during the 
firſt years after the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with the other 
counſellors, men of ſuch reputation that no one could entertain ſuſpicions of their 
wiſdom or integrity ; —Y credit ſoon declined, and however he might diſapprove 
of ſome meaſures, he found it in vain to oppoſe them; that his repygnance to the 
Dutch war, the ſource of all the public grievances, - was always generally known, 
as well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conducting it; and 
that whatever pretence might be made of national offences, his real crime, that 
which had exaſperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſition to exor- 
bitant grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had extorted from his Majeſty, 


plantations, that he had rejected a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, which 
was the occaſion of great loſſes in thoſe parts, that when he was in his Majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and hisYomplices, that he adViſed the fale of Dunkirk, that he 
had unduly altered letters patent under the King's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, 
which ſhould have been brought before Chancery, that he had iſſued quo warrantos againſt Corpo- 


rations with an intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paſſing the bill 


of ſettlement of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all forcigh treaties, and that he was the prin- 
cipal adviſer of te: the fleet in June 1666. 
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Tais paper the Lords tranſmitted to the Commons under the appellation of a 
libel z and by a vote of both Houſes, it was condemned to be burned by the 
hagds of the hangman. They next proceeded to exert their legiſlative power 

againſt Cl. arendon,. and paſſed a bill of baniſhment and incapacity, which received 
the royal aſſent. He retired into France, where he lived in a private manner, 


Ile ſurvived his baniſhment fix years; and he employed his leiſure chiefly in re- 


cucing into order the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected 
materials. The Performance doeg great honour to his memory; and, except 


Whitelock's Memorials, is the moſt candid account of thoſe times, compoſed by 
any cotemporary author. 


CLARENDON was always a friend to the liberty and the conſtitution of his coun- 
try. At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into the late King's 


| ſervice, and was honoured with a great ſhare in the eſteem and friendſhip of that 


to the principles, which he inculcated. 


Monarch : He was purſued with unrelenting animoſity by the Long Parliament : 
He had ſhared all the fortunes and directed all the councils of the preſent King du- 
ring his exile: He had been advanced to the higheſt truſt and offices after the re- 
ſtoration : Yet all theſe circumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſuch 
force, either on reſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his un- 
corrupted mind. It is ſaid, that when he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, 
his father exhorted him with great earneſtneſs to ſhun the practice too common in 
that profeſſion, of {training every point in favour of prerogative, and perverting 


' lo uſeful a ſcience to the oppreſſion of liberty: And in the midſt of theſe rational 


and virtuous counſels, which he re-iterated, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an apo- 
plexy, and expired in his ſon's preſence, This circumſtance gave additional weight 


Tur combination of King and ſubject to oppreſs ſo good a miniſter affords, to 
men of oppoſite diſpoſitions, an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingrati- 
tude of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles ſeems never to have mitigat- 
ed his reſentment againſt Clarendon; and the national prejudices purſued him to 
his retreat in France. A company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quartered near him, 
aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, gave him a dangerous wound on the 


head, and would have proceeded to the laſt extremity, had not their officers, 
bearing of the violence, happily interpoſed, 


Tus next expedient, which the King embraced, in order to acquire popularity, 


is much more deſerving of praiſe ; and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would pro- 


bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 
Triple Alliance of which I ſpeak ; a meaſure, which gave entire ſatisfaction to 


the public, 


THE 
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Taz glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, either by domeſtic factions, 
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or by the ſuperior force of the Spaniſh Monarchy, began now to break out with 5 


great luſtre, and to engage the attention of all the neighbouring nations. Tbe France. 


independant power and mutinous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued : The popu- 
lar pretenſions of the Parliament reſtrained : The Hugonot party reduced to ſub- 
jection : That extenſive and fertile country, poſſeſſed of every advantage both of 
climate and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inhabi- 
tants : And while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigour and bravery 


requiſite for great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire ſubmiſſion under the will 
of the Sovercign. 


e of 


bY 
Tus Sovereign, who now filled the throne, was well adapted, by his perſonal — of 


character, both to encteaſe and to avail himſelf of theſe mighty advantages. 
Lewis the fourteenth, endowed with every quality, which could enchant the people, 
poſſeſſed many which merit the approbation of the wiſe, The maſculine beauty 
of his perſon was embelliſhed with a noble air: The dignity of his behaviour was 
tempered with the higheſt affability and politeneſs : Elegant without effe minacy, 
addicted to pleaſure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and be- 


loved in the midit of arbitrary power; he ſurpaſſed all cotemporary Monarchs, 
as in grandeur, ſo likewiſe in fame and glory. 


Lewis XIV. 


His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juſtice, had carefully provided 


every means of conqueſt; and before he put himſelf in motion, he ſeemed to 
have abſolutely enfured ſucceſs. His finances were brought into order : A naval 
power created: His armies encreaſed and diſciplined : Magazines and military 
ſtores provided: And tho* the magnificently of his court was ſupported beyond 
all former example, ſo regular was the oeconomy obſerved, and ſo willingly did 
the people, now enriched by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that 
his military force much exceeded what in any preceding age had ever been em- 
ployed by any European Monarch, 

Txt ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh Monarchy opened an 
inviting field to ſo enterprizing a Prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him an eaſy and 
univerſal conqueſt, The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill governed, were 
aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of his riſing empire; and all of them caſt their eyes to- 


wards England, as the only power, which could ſave chem from that ſubjection, 
with which they were ſo nearly threatened, 


Tur animoſity, which had antiently ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and French 
nations, and which had been ſuſpended for above a century by the jealouſy of 
Spaniſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf, The glory of preſerving the 
balance of Europe, a Fu ſo much founded on juſtice and humanity, flattered 

the 
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Chap. II. the ambition of England; and the whole people were eager to provide for their 
[i 666. own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſs of ſo hated a rival. The proſpect 
i of embracing ſuch meaſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render the 


peace of Breda ſo univerſally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip the 
fourth, King of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and ſome very ſlender pretences, 
had been afforded to call forth the ambition of Lewis. 


Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis eſpouſed the Spaniſh Princeſs, he 
1 had renounced every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; and 
this renounciation had been couched in the moſt accurate and moſt preciſe terms, 
= which language could afford. But on the death of his father-in-law, heretracted 
his renounciation, and pretended], that natural rights, depending on blood and 
. ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Philip 
. had left a ſon, Charles the ſecond of Spain; but as the Queen of France was of 
a former marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable province of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy, even to the excluſion of her brother. By the cuſtoms of ſome parts of 
Brabant, a female of a firlt marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the 
ſucceſſion to private inheritances; and Lewis thence inferred, that his Queen had 
acquired a right to the dominion of that important dutchy. 


French inva- A CLAIM of this nature was more properly ſupported by military force than by 
3 argument and reaſoning. Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands 
tries. with a numerous army of 40, ooo men, commanded by the beſt generals of the 
age, and provided of every thing neceſſary for action. The Spaniards, tho' they 
might have foreſeen this meaſure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without 
magazines, without fortifications, wic out garriſons, fell into the hands of the 
French King, as ſoon as he preſented himſelf before him. Athe, Liſle, Tour- 
nay, Oudenarde, Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it 
was vible, that no force in the Low Countries was able to ſtop or retard the 

progreſs of the French arms. | 
| | Tuis meaſure, executed with ſo much celerity and ſucceſs, gave great alarm to 
. algzoſt every court in Europe. It had been obſerved with what dignity or even 
haughtineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever ſupported all his 
rights and pretenſions. D'Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, and Watteville, the 
Spaniſh, having quarrelled in London, on account of their pretenſions for prece- 
dency, the French Monarch was not ſatisfied, till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn 
embally, and promiſed never more to revive ſuch conteſts. Crequi, his ambaſſador 
in Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope's guards. The Pope, Alexander 
the ſeventh, had bcen obliged to break his guards, to diſpatch his nephew to aſk 
pardon, and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a monument of his 
own 
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own humiliation. The King of England too bad experienced the high ſpirit and 
unſubmitting temper of Lewis. A claim of precedency in the Engliſh flag hav- 
ing been advanced, the French Monarch remonſtrated with ſuch vigour, and pre- 
pared himſelf to reſiſt with ſuch courage, that Charles found it more prudent to 


deſiſt from his pretenſions. The King of England, ſaid Lewis to his ambaſſa- 


dor D*Eſtrades, may know my force, but he knows not the ſentiments of my 
heart: Every thing appears to me contemptible in compariſon of glory“. Theſe 


meaſures of conduct had given ſtrong indications of his character: But the inva- 


ſion of Flanders diſcovered an ambition, which, being ſupported by ſuch over- 
grown power, menaced the general liberties of Europe. 

As no ſtate lay nearer the danger, none was fe:;zed with more terror than the 
United Provinces. They were {till engaged, together with France, in a war 
againſt England; and Lewis had promiſed them, that he would take no ſteps 
againſt Spain without previouſly informing them: Bur, contrary to this aſſurance, 
he kept a total ſilence, till on the very point of entering upon action. If the re- 
nounciation, made at the treaty of the Pyrences, was not valid, it was foreſeen, 
that, upon the death of the King of Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy 
would be claimed by Lewis; atter which it would be vainly expected to ſet bounds 
to his pretenſions. Charles, acquainted with theſe well- grounded apprebenſions 
of the Dutch, had been the more obſtinate in inſiſting on conditions at Breda 
and by delaying to ſign the treaty, had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſig- 
nal diſgrace, which he received at Chatham. De Wit, tenfible that a few weeks 
delay would be of no conſequence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity 


of ſtriking an important blow, and of finiſhing the war with honour to himſelf 
and to his country. 


NecoTtiaTIONS meanwhile commenced for the ſaving Flanders; but no reſiſt- 


Chap. II. 
1608. 


ance was made to the French arms. The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every where Negotiations. 


againſt the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pretenſions, and repreſenteg it to be the 
intereſt of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent his 
conqueſt of the Low Countries. The Emperor and the German Princes diſco- 
vered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent; but their motions were ſlow and back- 
ward. The States, tho' terrified at the proſpect of having their frontiers expoſed 
to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſource nor means of ſafety. England indeed 
ſeemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the French; but the variable and impolitic 
conduct of Charles kept that Republic from making him any open advances, by 
which they might loſe the friendſhip of France, without acquiring any new ally. 
And tho' Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, had offered terms of ac- 
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commodation, the Dutch apprehended leſt theſe, either from the obſtinacy of the 
Spaniards or the ambition of the French, would never be carried into execution. 


CHaRLEs reſolved with great prudence to take the firſt ſtep towards a confe- 
deracy. Sir William Temple, his reſident at Bruſſels, received orders to go ſecretly 
to the Hague, and to concert with the States the means of ſaving the Netherlands, 
This man, whom philoſophy had taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering 
him unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, ſuperior to the little tricks of vulgar 
politicians : And meeting in De Wit with a man of the ſame generous and enlarged 
ſentiments, he immediately opened his maſter's intention, and preſſed a ſpeedy 
concluſion. A treaty was from the firſt negotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen 
with the ſame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranſacted between two in- 
timate companions. Deeming the intereſts of their country the fame, they gave 
full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which diſpoſed them to an intire reli- 


- ance on each other profeſſions and engagements. - And tho? the jealouſy againſt 


the Houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an averſion to a ſtrict union with 
England, he generouſly reſolved to ſacrifice all private conſiderations to the pub- 
lic ſervice. | 


TEMPLE preſſed an offenſive league between England and Holland, in order to 
oblige France to relinquiſh all her conqueſts : But de Wit told him, that this mea- 
ſure was too bold and precipitant to be agreed-to by the States, He ſaid, that the 
French were the old and conſtant allies of the Republic ; and till matters came to 
extremity, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendſhip ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, and rely entirely oa a treaty with England, which had lately waged ſo 
cruel a war againſt her: That ever ſiùce the reign of Elizabeth, there had been ſuch 


a fluctuation in the Engliſh councils, that it was not poſſible, for two years toge- 


ther, to take any ſure or certain meaſures with that kingdom: That tho' the 


preſent miniſtry, having entered into views ſo conformable to national intereſt, 
promiſed greater firmneſs and conſtancy, it might ſtill be unſafe, in a buſineſs of 
ſuch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: That the French Monarch 


was young, haughty, and powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, 


would expoſe himſelf to the greateſt extremities rather than ſubmit : That it was 
ſufficient, if he could be conſtrained to adhere to the offers, which he himſelf had 
already made; and if the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be there- 
by ſaved from the danger, with which they were at preſent threatened : And that 
the other powers, in Germany and the North, whoſe aſſiſtance they might ex- 
pect, would be ſatisfied with putting a ſtop to the French conqueſts, without pre- 
tending to recover the places, which were already loſt, 


Tur 


, 
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Tux Engliſh ambaſſador was contented to accept of the terms, propoſed by the 
penſionary. Lewis had offered to relinquiſh all the Queen's rights, on condition 
either of keeping the conqueſts, which he had made laſt campaign, or of receiv- 
ing, in lieu of them, Franchecomte, together with Cambray, Aire, and St. 
Omers. De Wit and Temple founded their treaty upon this propoſal. They 


agreed to offer their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige France to 


adhere to this alternative, and Spain to accept of it. If Spain refuſed, they 
agreed, that France ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely 
to England and Holland to employ force for making the terms effectual. And the 
remainder of the Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A defen- 
five treaty was likewiſe concluded between Holland and England. 


Tue artic)es of this confederacy were ſoon adjuſted by ſuch candid and able 
negotiators : But the greateſt difficulty ſtill remained. By the conſtitution of the 
Republic, all the towns in all the provinces muſt give their conſent to every trea- 
ty; and beſides that this formality could not be diſpatched in leſs than two months, 
it was juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obſtruct the paſ- 
ſage of the treaty in ſome of the ſmaller cities. D*Eſtrades, the French ambaſſa- 
dor, a man of great ability, hearing of the league, which was on the carpet, treat- 
ed it very lightly ; © Six weeks hence,” ſaid he, we ſhall ſpeak to it.“ To ob- 
viate this difficulty, de Wit had the courage, for the public good, to break thro* 
the laws in ſo fundamental an article; and by his authority, he prevailed with the 
States General at once to ſign and ratify the league: Tho' they acknowledged 
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that, if that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, they riſqued their heads ary. 


by this irregularity. After ſealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality, 


Temple cried out, At Breda, as friends: Here, as brothers. And de Wit added, 


that now the matter was finiſhed, it looked like a miracle. 


Room had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of Sweden, which was ſoon Triple league, 


after obtained; and thus was concluded in five days the triple league; an event 
received with equal ſurprize and approbation by the world. Notwithſtanding the 
- unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper ſta- 


tion, and, by this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Eu- - 


rope. Temple likewiſe received great applauſe ; but to all the compliments made 
him on that occaſion, he modeſtly replied : That to remove things from their 
center or proper element, required force and labour ; but that of themſelves they 
eaſily returned to it. | 


Tut French Monarch was extremely diſpleaſed with this meaſure. Not only 


bounds were at preſent ſet to his ambition : Such a barrier was alſo raiſed as ſeemed 
for ever impregnable, And tho” his own offer was made the foundation of the 
Vor. VI. B b treaty, 
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treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for the acceptance of that offer, that he 
ſill expected, from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity 


of eluding it. Ihe court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſpleaſure, To be obliged 


to give up any part of the Spaniſh provinces, in lieu of claims, ſo apparently un- 
juſt, and theſe urged with fuch violence and haughtinels, inſpired the higheſt diſ- 
guſt, Often did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than 
ſubmit to ſo cruel a mortification; and they endeavoured by this menace, to terri- 
fy the mediating powers into more vigorous meaſures for their ſupport. But 
Temple and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and intereſts of Spain. 
They knew, that ſhe muſt ſtill retain the Low Countries, as a bond of connexion 
with the other European powers, who alone, if her young Monarch ſhould hap- 
pen to die without iſſue, could enſure her independancy againſt the pretenſions of 
France, They ſtill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened 
Spain with war in caſe of refuſal. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Temple was miniſter for England ; Van Beuninghen for Hol- 


land; D'Hona for Sweden. 


SPAIN at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the alternative offered; but 
in her very compliance, ſhe gave ſtrong ſymptoms of ill- humour and diſcontent. 
It had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honour of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, had been anxious only for their own ſecurity ; and, provided 


they could remove Lewis to a diſtance from their frontiers, were more indiffer- 


ent what progreſs he made in all other places. Senſible of theſe views, the 
Queen-regent of Spain reſolved {till to keep them in an anxiety, which might for 
the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willing at 
preſent to enter into. Franchecomte, by a vigorous and well concerted plan of 
the French King, had been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, ' 
and in the midſt of winter. She choſe therefore to recover this province, and to 
abandon all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. By this 
means, Lewis extended his garriſons into the heart of the Low Countries; and a 
very feeble barrier remained to the Spaniſh provinces. ; 


Bur notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, the French Monarch 
could entertaia ſinall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that quarter, which 
lay the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions were of molt im- 
portance. The triple league guarapreed the remaining provinces to Spain; and 
the Emperor and other powers of Germany, whoſe intereſts ſeemed to be ſtrong] 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame confederacy. Spain herſelf hav- 
ing, about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 
with Portugal, might be expected to exert more vigour in oppoſition to her haughty 
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and triumphant rival. The mighty ſatisfaction, expreſſed in England, on account of 
the councils now embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty concurrence of Parlia- 
ment in every meaſure, which could be propoſed for oppoſition to the grandeur of 
France. And thus all Europe ſeemed to repoſe herſelf with ſecurity under the wings 


of that powerful confederacy, which had ſo happily been formed for her protection. 
It is now time to give ſome account of the ſlate of affairs in Scotland and Ireland. 


* 2 | 


Tae Scots nation, tho' they had never been ſubject to the arbitrary power of Affairs of 


their prince, had but very imperfect notions of law and liberty; and ſcarce in any 
age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which had confined itſelf within the 
proper boundaries. By their final union alone with England, their once hated anta- 
goniſt, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly regular, 
and exempt from all violence and injuſtice. Charles, from his averſion to buſineſs, 
had entruſted the affairs of that country to his miniſters, particularly Middleton ; 
and theſe could not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretches of authority, 


THrRe had been intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, 
alittle too plainly, but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endeavoured 
by falſehood to prepoſſeſs the King againſt him. But he ſaid, that he had now diſ- 
covered them and had defeated them, and had gained the perſon, meaning the earl 
of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended. This letter was produced 
before the Parliament; and Lorne was tried upon an old, tyrannical, abſurd law 
of Leaſt ng-making 3 by which it was rendered criminal to belye the ſubject to the 
King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die : But 
Charles was much diſpleaſed with the ſentence, and granted him a pardon . 

Ir was carried in Parliament, that twelve perſons, without crime, witnels, trial, 
or accuſer, ſhould be declared incapable of all truſt or office; and to render this 
injuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe perſons ſhould be named by 
ballot: A method of voting, which ſeveral Republics had adopted at elections, 
in order to prevent faction and intrigue ; but which could ſcrve only as a cover to 
malice and iniquity, in the infliling of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and 
Sir Robert Murray, among others, were incapacitated : But the King, who diſap- 
proved of this injuſtice, refuſed his aſſent . 

An act was paſſed againſt all perſons, who ſhould move the King for reſtoring 
the children of thoſe attainted by Parſi ment; an unheard- of reftraint on applica» 


tions for grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed ; but the act was but the 


more violent and tyrannical on that account, The court lawyers had eſtabliſhed 
it as a maxim, that the aſſigning a puniſhment was a limitation of the crown : 
Whereas a law, forbidding any thing, tho' without a penalty, made the offenders 
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criminal. And in that caſe, they determined that the puniſhment was arbitrary; 


only that it did not extend to life. Middleton as commiſſioner paſſed this act; 
tho' he had no inſtructions for that purpoſe. 


Aw act of indemnity paſſed ; but at the ſame time it was voted, that all thoſe 


who had offended during the late diſorders, ſhould be ſubje ed to fines; and a 


committee of Parliament was appointed for impoſing them. Theſe proceeded 
without any regard to ſome equitable ru'es, which the King had preſcribed to 
them +. The molt obnoxious compounded ſecretly. No conſideration was had, 
either of men's eſtates, or of the degrees of their guilt : No proofs were produced : 
Enquiries were not ſo much as made: But as faſt as information was given in 
againſt any man, he was marked down for a particular fine.: And all was tranſa&-d 
in a ſecret committee. When the liſt was read in Parliament, exceptions were made 
to many: Some had been under age during the civil wars; ſome had been abroad. 
But it was ſtill replied, that a proper time would come, when every man ſhould be 


heard in his own defence. The only intention, it was ſaid, of ſetting the fine was 


that ſuch perſons ſhould have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unleſs they paid 
the ſum demanded : Every one that choſe to ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce 


the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no 


one would dare ſo far to ſet at defiance fo arbitrary an adminiſtration. The King 
wrote to the council, ordcring them to ſuperſede the levying thoſe fines : But 
Middleton found means, during ſome time, to elude thoſe orders F. And at laſt, 
the King obliged his miniſters to compound for half the ſums, which had been 
impoſed. In all theſe tranſactions, and in moſt others, which paſſed during the 
preſent reign, we ſtill find the moderating hand of the King, interpoſed to protect 


the Scots from the oppreſſions, which their own countrymen, employed in the 


miniſtry, were deſirous of exerciſing over them. 


Bur the chief circumſtance, whence were derived all the ſubſequent-tyranny and 
diſorders in Scotland, was the rigorous execution of the laws for the eltabliſhment 
of Epiſcopacy, to which a great part of the nation had entertained the moſt unſur- 
mountable averſion. The right bf patrons had for ſome years been aboliſhed 


and the power of electing miniſters had been veſted in the kirk ſeſſion, and lay- 


elders. It was now enacted, that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon 
this title, ſhould reccive a preſentation from the patron, and ſhould be inſtituted 
anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of deprivation. The more rigid Preſbyteri- 
ans concerted meaſurcs among themſelves, and refuſed obei/rence : They imagined, 
that their number would protect them. Three hundred and fifty pariſhes, above 
a third of the kingdom, were at once declared vacant. The weſtern counties 
chiefly were obſtinate in this particular, New miniſters were ſought for all over 
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people, who loved extremely and reſpected their former teachers; men remarkable 
for the ſeverity of their mannets and their fervour in preaching; were inflamed 
againſt theſe intruders, who had obtained their livings under ſuch iavidious circum- 
ſtances, and who took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to ſoften the 
prejudices contracted againſt them. Even moſt of thoſe, who retained their livings 
by compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocriſy, either by their ſhewing a 
diſguſt to the new model of eccleſiaſtical goverament, which they had acknow- 
leged ; or on the other hand, by declaring, that their former adherence to Preſ- 
bytery and the Covenant had been the reſult of violence and neceſſity. And as 
Middleton and the new miniſtry indulged themſelves in great riot and diſorder, 
to which the nation had been little accuſtomed, an opinion univerſally prevailed, 
that any form of religion, offered by ſuch hands, muſt be profane and impious. 


Taz people, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, were reſolved to give no handle 


againſt them, by the leaſt ſymprom of mutiny or (edition : But this ſubmiſſive 


diſpoſition, inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, was made uſe of as 
an argument for continuing the fame meaſures, which by their vigour had enforced 
ſo prompt an obedience. Ihe King, however, was diſguſted with the violence 
of Middleton“; and he made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This nobleman 
was already preſident of the council; and ſoon after was made lord keeper and 
treaſurer. Lauderdale ſtill continued ſecretary of ſtate, and commonly reſided at 
London. — = 


Arraixs remained in a peaceable ſituation, till the ſevere law was made in Eng- 
land againſt conventicles +, The Scots Parliament imitated that violence, by 
paſſing a like act. A kind of high-commiſſion court was appointed, for exe- 
cuting this rigorous law, and for the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be deemed, was much preferable to the method 
next adopted. Military force was let looſe by the council. Wherever the people 
had generally forſaken their churches, the guards were quartered thro* the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded them, a man whoſe natural ferocity of temper was 
often inflamed by the uſe of ſtrong liquors, He went about the country, and re- 
ceived from the minilters liſts of thoſe who abſented themſelves from church, or 
were ſuppoſed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal conviction, 
he demanded a fine from them, and quartered ſoldiers on the ſuppoſed delinquents 
till he receive] payment. As an inſurtection was dreaded during the Dutch war, 
new forces were levyed, and entruſted to the command of Dalziel and Drum- 


mond; two officers, who had ſerved the King during the civil wars, and had af 
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terwards retired to Muſcovy, were they had encreaſed the native cruelty of their 
diſpoſition. A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scots miniſtry, Re- 
preſentations were made to the King againſt theſe enormities, He ſeemed touched 
wich the ſtate of the country; and beſides giving orders, that the eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued, he ſignifyed his opinion, that another way of 
proceeding was neceſſary to his ſervice “. 


Tuts lenity of the King came too late to remedy the diſorders. The 3 
inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They were inſti- 
gated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. They ſurprized Turner in Dum 
fries, and reſolved to have put him to death; but finding, that his orders, which 
fell into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they ſpared 
his life, At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the covenant, and ſet out 
their maifeſto; where they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the King: They defired 
only the reſtoration of Preſbytery and their former miniſters. As many gen- 
tlemen of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion ; Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ſerved, but in no high rank, were entruſted with the com- 
mand. Their force never exceeded two thouſand men; and tho' the whole country 
bore them great favour, men's ſpirits were fo ſubdued, that the rebels could expect 
no farther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppole their progreſs, 
Their number was now diminiſhed to 800; and theſe, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the welt by Pentland Hills. 
They were attacked by the King's forces T. Finding that they could not eſcape, 
they ſtopped their march. Their miniſters endeavoured to infuſe courage into 
them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, they turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted ' 
by the advantage of the ground, they received the firſt charge very reſolutely. 
But that was all the action: Immediately, they loſt order, and fed for their lives. 
About forty were killed on the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty taken priſoners, 


The reſt, favoured by the night, and by the wearineſs, and even by the pity of the 


King's troops, made their eſcape. 
Taz oppreſſions which theſe people had ſuffered, the deluſions under which they 


| laboured, and their inoffenſive behaviour during the inſurrection, made them the 


objects of compaſſion : Vet were the King's miniſters, particularly Sharpe, reſolute 
to take ſevere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty- 
five before their own doors in different places. Theſe criminals might all have 
ſaved their lives, if they would have renounced the covenant. The executions were 
going on, when the King put a ſtop to them, He ſaid, that blood enough had 
already been ſhed; and he wrote a letter, in which he ordered, that ſuch of the 
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priſoners, as ſhould fimply promiſe to obey the laws for the future, ſhould be ſer II. 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations . This letter __ 
was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; but not being immediarely de- 
livered to the council by Sharpe, the preſident , one Maccail had in the interval | 
been put to the torture, under-which he expired. He ſcemed to die in a triumph | A 
of joy. ** Farewel ſun, moon, and ſtars ; farewel world and time; farewel weak by 
and frail body: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, welcome Sa- 4 
viour of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!“ Such were his laſt 
words: And theſe animated ſpeeches he uttered with a voice and manner, which 
ſtruck all the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 


THe ſettlement of Ireland after the reſtoration was a work of much greater diff Affairs of 
culty than that of England or Scotland. Not only the power, during the former — 
uſurpations, had there been veſted in the King's enemies: The whole property, in 
a manner of the kingdom had alſo been changed; and it became neceſſary to re- 

- drefs, but with as little violence as poſſible, many grievous hardſhips and _— 
ties, which were there complained of. 

Tur Iriſh Catholics had in 1648 concluded a treaty with, Ormond, the King's 
lieutenant; in which they had ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and had 
engaged under certain conditions to affilt the royal cauſe : And tho? the violence of 
the prieſts and the bigotry of the peopie had prevented, in a great meaſure, the exe- 
cution of this treaty ; yet were there many, who, having ſtrictly, at the hazard 
of their lives, adhered to it, feemed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits 
of their loyalty. Cromwel, having without diſtinction expelled all the native Iriſh . 
from the three provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Clare z and among thoſe who had thus been forfeited, 
were many whoſe innocence was altogether unqueſtionable. Several Proteſtants 
likewiſe, and Ormond among the reſt, had all along oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion 
yet having afterwards embraced the King's cauſe againſt the Parliament, they were 
all of them forfeited by the Protector. And there were many officers, who had 
from the commencement of the inſurtection, ſerved in Ireland, and who, becauſe 
they would not deſert the King, had been refuſed all their arrears by the Engliſn 
Commonwealth. 5 

To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juſtiee ſeemed to be due: But the difficulty | 

was to find the means of redreſſing ſuch great and extenſive iniquities- Almoſt all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meaſured out and divided, either to the ad- 
venturers, who had lent money to the Parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh 
rebellion, or to the ſoldiers, who had received land in lieu of their arrears. Theſe 
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could not be diſpoſſeſſed, becauſe they were the moſt powerful and only armed part 
of Ireland; becauſe it was requiſite to favour them, in order to ſupport the Engliſh + 


and Proteſtant intereſt in that kingdom; and becauſe they had generally, with a 


ſeeming zeal and alaerity, concurred in the King's reſtoration, The King, there- 
fore, iſſued a proclamation z in which he promiſed to maintain their ſettlement, and 


at the ſame time engaged to give redreſs to the innocent ſufferers, There was a 
large quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland; and from this and ſome other 


funds, it was thought poſlivle for the King to fulfil both theſe engagements. 


A courT or CLAIMS was erected, conſiſting altogether of Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners, who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which lreland was di- 


vided. Before theſe, were laid four thouſand claims of perſons deſiring reſtitution 
on account of their innocence; and the commiſſioners had found leiſure to examine 
only ſix hundred. It already appeared, that, if all theſe were to be reſtored, the 


funds, whence the adventurers and ſeldiers muſt get reprizals, would fall ex- 
tremely ſhort of giving them any tolerable ſatisfaction. A great alarm and anxiety 
ſeized all ranks of men: 1 he hopes and fears of every party were excited: Theſe 
eagerly graſped at recovering their paternal inheritance : Thoſe were reſolute to 
maintain their new acquiſitions. 


Tus duke of Ormond was created lord-lieutenant, being the only perſon, whoſe 
prudence and juſtice could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts. A Parliament was 
aſſembled at Dublin; and as the Lower Houſe was almoſt entirely choſen by the 
ſoldiers and adventurers, who till kept poſſeſſion, it was extremely favourable to 


that intereſt. The Houſe of Peers ſhowed greater impartiality, 


An inſurrection was projected, together with a ſurprizal of the caſtle of Dublin, 
by ſome of the diſbanded ſoldiers ; but this deſign was happily defeated by the 
vigilance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were puniſhed, Blood, the moſt 
deſperate of them, eſcaped into England. 


Bur affairs could not long remain in the confuſion * uncertainty, in which 
they were placed. All parties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their preten- 
ſions, in order to attain ſome ſtability z and Ormond interpoſed his authority to 
that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh a third part of 
their poſſeſſions ; and as they had purchaſed their lands at very low prices, they 
had reaſon to think themſelves extremely favoured by this compoſition. All the per- 
ſons, forfeited on account of their adherence to the King, were reſtored ; and ſome 
of the innocent Iriſh. It was a hard ſituation, that a man was obliged to prove 
himſelf innocent, in order to recover poſſeſſion of the eſtate, which he and his an- 
ceſtor had ever enjoyed : But the hardſhip was augmented, by the difficult condi- 
tions annexed to this proof. If the perſon had ever liyed in the quarters of the rebels, 

he 
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he was not admitted to plead his innocence z and he was, for that reaſon alone, 
ſuppoſed to have been a rebel, The enormous guilt of the Iriſh nation made men 
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overlook the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals; and it 


was conſidered, that tho” it be always the intereſt. of all good government to pre- 


vent injuſtice, it is not always poſſible to remedy it, after it has had a long courſe, 


and has been attended with great ſucceſſes, 


IRELAND began to attain a ſtate of ſome compoſure, when it was diſturbed by 
a very violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh Parliament, which prohibited the 1mpor- 
tation of Iriſh cattle into England F. Ormond remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt this 
law. He ſaid, that the preſent trade, carried on between England and Ireland, was 
extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only proviſions 
or rude materials, and ſent back in return every ſpecies of manufacture: That if 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other 
commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and muſt 
have recourſe to other nations for a ſupply: That the induſtrious inhabitants of 
England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made living cheap, would be 
obliged to augment the price of labour, and thereby render their manufactures too 
dear to be exported to foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find- 
ing proviſions fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced to labour, but would 
perpetuate to all generations their native ſloth and barbariſm : That by cutting off 
almoſt entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 
diſſolved, and nothing remained to keep the lriſh in their duty but force and vio- 
lence: And that by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 


rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, during its well 


grounded diſcontents, it muſt neceſſarily be retained in ſubjection. 


Tur King was ſo convinced of the juſtneſs of theſe reaſons, that he uſed all his 
intereſt to oppoſe the bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his aſſent 
to it with a ſafe conſcience. But the Commons were reſolute in their purpoſe. Some 
of the rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been aſcribed entirely to 
the importation of Iriſh cattle: Several intrigues had contributed to enflame that pre- 
judice, particularly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were deſirous of giving 
Ormond diſturbance in his government: And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which nations 
are as ſuſceptible as individuals, had animated the Engliſh extremely to exert their ſu- 


periority over their dependant (tate. No affair could be conducted with greater violence 


than this was by the Commons. They even went ſo far in the preamble of the bill as 
to declare the importation of Iriſh cattle to be a nuiſance. By this expreſſion, they gave 


ſcope to their paſſion, and at the ſame time barred the King's prerogative, by which 


+ In 1666, | 
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he might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law, ſo full of injuſtice and bad 
policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was ſenſible, that no 
ſupply would be given by the Commons, unleſs they were gratificd in all their 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the peers for making 
the bill paſs, and to give the royal aſſent to it. He could not, however, forbear 
expreſling his diſpleaſure at the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and at the inten- 
tion, which the Commons diſcovered of retrenching his prerogative. 

Tuts law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon Ireland; but it has acca- 
ſioned their applying with greater induſtry to manufactures, and has proved i in the 


iſſue beneficial to that kingdom. 


CHAP. Bl. 


A n. Cabal.- 


Their cbar ac. Their councils. 
Alliance with France. 


Parliament. Cyventry ac. 


Blood's crimes. Duke declares himſelf Catholic. Exchequer . ſhut. - 
Declaration of indulgence. Attack of the Smyrna fleet. War 
declared with Holland. Weakneſs of the States. Battle of Solebay. 


— Sandwich killed.———Progreſs of the French, 
the Dutch. Prince of Orange Stadtholder. 
de Wits. Good condutt of the Prince. A Parliament. — Decla- 
ration of indulgence recalled. -Sea-fight.- Another ſea-fight.- 


Another ſea-fight. Congreſs of Cologne, A Parliament. Peace 
with Holland. bs 


Conſternatien of 
--- Maſſacre of the 


INCE the reſtoration, England was in a condition, which had never been ex- 

perienced in any former period of her government, and which ſeemed the only 
one, that could fully enſure her happineſs and her liberty: The King was in con- 
tinual want of ſupply from the Parliament; and he ſeemed willing to accommo- 
date himſelf to that dependent ſituation. Inſtead of reviving thoſe claims of prero- 
gative, ſo ſirenuoully inſiſted on by his father and grandfather, he had ſtrictly con- 
fined himſelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, 
the affections of his ſubjects. Even the ſeverities, however blameable, which he 


had 


* 


? 
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had been forced to exerciſe againſt Nonconſormiſts, are to be conſidered as ex- 
pedients, by which he ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with that party, which predomi. 
nated in Parliament. But notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances, there were 
many circumſtances, which kept the government from reſting ſteadily on that bot- 


tom, on which it was placed. The Crown having loſt almoſt ail its antient demeſnes, 


relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the Commons, not fully ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſituation, were not diſpoſed to ſupply wth ſufficient libe- 
rality the neceſſities of the Crown, They imitated too ſtrictly the example of 
their predeceſſors in a rigid frugality of public money; and neither ſufficiently 
conſidered the indigent ſituation of the Prince, nor the general {tate of Europe, 
where every nation, by its encreaſe both of magnificence and force, had made 
great additions to all public expences. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were 
beſtowed on Charles, and the patriots of that age, tenacious of antient maxims, 
loudly upbraided the Commons with prodigality : But if we may zudge by the 
example of a later period, when the government has become more regular, and 


the harmony of its parts has been more happily adjuſted, the Parliaments of chis 


reign ſeem rather to have merited a contrary reproach, 


Tux natural conſequence of the poverty of the Crown was, beſides feeble irre- 
gular tranſactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic admi- 
niſtration. No one could anſwer with any tolerable aſſurance for the meaſures of 
the Houſe of Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Court by any 
other band than that of inclination. Royaliſts indeed in their principles, but un- 
experienced in buſineſs, they lay expoſed to every rumour or inſinuation; and 


were driven by momentary guſts or currents, no leſs than the populace themſelves, 


Even the attempts made to gain an aſcendant over them, by offices, and, as tis 
believed, by bribes and penſions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to 
what was intended by the miniſters, The novelty of the practice conveyed a ge- 
'veral, and indeed a juſt, alarm, while, at the ſame time, the poverty of the 
Crown rendered this influence very limited and precarious, 


Tre character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy thoſe defects in the con- 


We” «x 


ſtitution. He acted in the adminiſtration of public affairs, as if government 


were a paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; and by the uncertainty of 
his conduct, he loſt that authority, which could alone beſtow conſtancy on the 
fluctuating reſolutions of the Parliament, His expences too, which always ex- 
cceded the proper bounds, were directed more by inclination than by policy; and 


while they rendered him continually dependant on the Parliament, they were not 


calculated ſo as fully to ſatisfy ny the intereſted or diſintereſted part of that 
aſſcrably. 
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Taz Parliament met after a long adjournment ; and the King promiſed himſelf 
every thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meaſures had been 
calculated to acquire the goodwill of his people; and above all, the triple league, 
it was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreſſions left by the unhappy con- 
cluſion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the court, and a very laud- 


able one too, Joſt him, for a time, the effect of all theſe endeavours. Buckingham, 


who was in great favour with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the 


Commons, had alfo endeavoured to ſupport connexions with the Nonconformiſts; 


and he now form:d a ſcheme, together with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
and Sir Matthew Hile, chief juſtice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thoſe 
ſeverities, under which theſe religioniſts had ſo long laboured. It was propoſed to 
reconcile the Preſbyterians by a comprehenſion, and to grant a toleration to the 
Independants and other ſectaries. Favour ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by others 
embraced during the preſent reign, to have been intended the Catholics: Yet were 
the zealous Commons ſo diſguſted, that they could not be prevailed on even to 
give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meaſure was 
then, and has ever ſince been eſteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for 
a proclamation againſt conventicles. Their requeſt was complied with; but as the 
King ſtill dropped ſome hints of his deſire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubjects, the 
Commons paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man ſhould bring into the Houſe 
any bill of that nature. The King in vain reiterated his ſolicitations for ſupply, 


_ repreſented the neceſſity of equipping a fleet, and even offered, that the money 
Which they ſhould grant, ſhould be collected and iſſued for that purpoſe by com- 


miſſioners appointed by the Houſe. Inſtead of compliance, the Commons voted 
an enquiry into all the miſcarriages during the late war; the ſlackening ſail after 
the Duke's victory from falle orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at 
Berghen, the diviſion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the diſ- 
grace at Chatham. Brounker was expelled the Houle, and ordered to be impeached. 
Commiſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders for the ſecurity of Chatham, met 
with the ſame fate. Theſe impeachments were never proſecuted, The Houſe, at 


| laſt,” having been indulged in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the 


21th of May 


King three hundred and ten thouſand pounds, by an impoſition on wine and other 
liquors ; aſter which they were adjourned. N 


Ponlic buſineſs, beſi des being retarded by the diſguſt of the Commons agaiaſt the 
tolerativg maxims of the court, received obſtru ions this ſeſſion from a quarrel be- 
tween the two Houſes. Skinner, a rich Ys Lapis, having met with ſome 
injuries from the Eaſt India Company, laid the matter by petition before the Houſe of 
Lords, by whom he was relieved i in coſts and damages to the amount of five thouſand 


\ 


Pounds. 
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pounds. The Commons voted, that the Lords, in taking g cognizance of this affair, 
originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not 
agreeable to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the ſubject of the right, 
eale, and benefit, due to him by theſe laws; and that Skinner, in proſecuting the 
uit, had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they or- 
dered him to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. Some conferences 
enſued between the Houſes ; where the Lords were tenacious of their right of ju- 
dicature, and maintained, that the method, in which they. had exerciſed it, was 


quite regular. The Commons roſe into a great ferment; and went ſo far as to 


vote, that © whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in execution the 
e order or ſentence of the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Skinner againſt the Eaſt 
* India Company, ſhall! be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the 
© Commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges of the Houſe of Com- 
% mons.” They rightly judged, that it would not be eaſy, after this vote, to 
find any one, who would venture on their indignation. The proceedings indeed 
of the Lords ſeem in this caſe to have been unuſual and without precedent. 


Tus King's neceſſities obliged him again to aſſemble the Parliament, who ſhowed 
ſome diſpoſition to relieve him. The price, however, which he mult pay for this per 
indulgence, was his yielding to laws againſt conventicles. His complaiſance in 8 
particular contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretences 
of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular meaſure, by which he expected to 
make ſuch advantage. The quarrel between the two Houles was revived ; and as 
the Commons had voted only four hundred thouſand pounds, with which the King 
was not ſatisficd, he thought prop-r, before they had carri-d their vote into a law, to 


prorogue them. The only bu inels finiſhed this ſhort ſeſhon Was the receiving the 11th of De- 


report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts. On the firlt” 
inſpection of this report, there appears a vaſt ſum, no leſs than a million and a half, 
unaccounted for; and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inſpection of parti- 
culars ſ-rves, in a great mealure, to remove this imputation. The King indeed 
went fo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, © That he had fully informed 
« himſelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thoſe monies, which they 
© had given him, had been diverted to other uſes, but on the contrary, beſides 
« all thi ſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue 
and credit, and a very great debt contracted ; and all for the war.“ Tho! artifi- 
cial pretences have often been employed by Kings in their ſpeeches to Parlian ent 
and by none more than Charles, it is ſome what difficult to ſuſpect him of a direct 
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lye and falſnood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, and perhaps not unplauſible 
ones, for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had the accounts lying 
before them, were at that time very competent judges “. 

Taz method which all Parliaments had hitherto followed, was to vote a parti- 
cular ſum for the ſupply, without any diſtin&tion or appropriation for particular 
ſervices. Sg long as the demands of the Crown were only ſmall and caſual, no 
great inconveniencies aroſe from this practice. But as all the meaſures of go- 
vernment were now changed, it muſt be confeſſed, that, if the King made a juſt 
application of public money, this inaccurate metho.] of proceeding, by expoſing 
him to ſuſpicions, was very prejudicial to him, If he was inclined to act other- 
wiſe, it was equally hurtful to the people. For theſe reaſons, a contrary practice, 
during all the late reigns, has conſtantly been followed by the Commons. 


Wren the Parliament met after the prorogation, they entered anew upon the 
buſineſs of the ſupply, and grant d the King an additional duty, during eight 
years, of twelve pounds on each tun of Spaniſh wine, eight on each tun of French. 
A law was alſo paſſed empowering him to ſell the fee farm rents; the laſt remains 
of the demeſnes by which the antient Kings of England had been ſupported. 
By this expedicnt he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſſities, but left the 


Crown, if poſſible, ſtill more dependant than before. How much money might 


be raiſed by theſe ſales is uncertain ; but it could not be near one million eight 
hundred thouſand pounds, the ſum aſſigned by ſome writers Þ. 


Tax act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received the royal aſſent. It bears the 
appearance of mitigating the former perſecuting laws ; but if we may Judge by the 
ſpirit, which had broke out almoſt every ſeſſion during this Parliament, it was not 


»The abflraQ of the report of the Brook-houſe committee (fo that committee was called) was firſt 
publiſhed by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 177, from lord Hallifax's Collections, to which I refer. If we 
peruſe their apology, which we find in the ſubſequent page of the ſame author, we ſhall find, that they 
ated with ſome malignity towards the King. They would take notice of no ſervices performed be- 
fore the 1ſt of September, 1664. But all the King's preparations preceded that date, and, as chan- 
cellor Clarendon told the Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds; and the compu- 
tat on is very probable. This ſum, therefore, muſt be added. I he committee likewiſe charged ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds to the King, on account of the winter and ſummer guards, ſaved during two 
years and ten months that the war laſted, But this ſeems iniquitous For tho” that was an unuſual 


| burthen on the revenue, which was then ſaved ; would not the diminution of the cuſtoms during the 


war, be an equivalent. to it? Beſides, near three hundred and forty thouſand pounds are charged for 


prize- money, which perhaps the King thought he ought not to account for. "Theſe ſums excced the 
million and a half, 


+ Mr. Cate, in his Vindication of the Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 99, ſays, that the ſale of the 


fee-farm rents would not yield above one hundred thouſand pounds ; and his reaſons appear well 
founded. | 


intended 
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intended as any favour to the Nonconformiſts. Twas probably found by expe- 
rience, that laws over rigid and ſevere could not be executed. By this act the 
hearer in a conventicle, (that is, in a diſſenting aſſembly, where more than five 
were preſent beſides the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence, ten 
for the ſecond ; the preacher twenty pounds for the firſt offence, forty for the 


ſecond. The perſon, in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, forfeited a like ſom 


with the preacher. One clauſe is very remarkable; that, if any diſpute ſhould 
_ ariſe with regard to the interpretation of any part of the act, the judges ſhould 
always explain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conventicles, it being the 
intention of the Parlia nent entirely to ſuppreſs them. Such was the zeal of the 
Commons, that they violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil 
policy, which require,, that, in all criminal proſecutions, favour ſhould always be 
given to the priſoner. 


Tux affair of Skinner ſtill remained a ground of quarrel between the two 
Houſes ; but the King prevailed with the Peers to accept of the expedient pro- 
poſed by the Commons, that a general razure ſhould be made of all the tranſac- 
tions with regard to that diſputed queſtion. 


Sour attempts were made by the King to effectuate a union between England 
and Scotland : But they were tov feeble to remove all the difficulties, which ob- 
ſtructed that uſcful and important undertaking. Commiſſioners were appointed 
to meet, in order to regulate the conditions: But the deſign, chiefly by the In- 
trigues of Lauderdale, foo; after came to nothing. 


Tae King, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of the Houſe 
of Peers. He laid, that they amuicd him, and that he found them no leſs enter- 
taining than a play. But deeper deſigus were ſuſpected. As he ſeemed to intereſt 
himſclt extremely in the caule of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his 
wife, on the accuſation of adultery, and applied to Parliament fer leave to marry 
again; peopie imagined, that Charles propoſed to make a precedent of the caſe, 
and that {ome other pretence would be found for getting rid of the queen, Many 
propoſals to this purpole, it is ſaid, were made him by Buck \ngham : But the 
King, however little lcrupulous in fone reſpe&s, was incapable of any action, 
harſh or barbarous ; and he always rejected with horror all ſchemes of this nature, 
A ſuſpicion however of ſuch intentions, it was oblerved, had, at this time, begot 
a coldneſs between the two royal brothers. 


* 


We now come to a period, when the King's councils, which had hitherto, in 
the main, been good, tho” negligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, 
remarkably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable jealouſics in all men, 
were followed by ſuch conſequences as had almoſt terminated in the ruin both of 

4 prince 
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Chap. III. prince and people. Happily the ſame neglig? -nce ſtill attended him, and, as it had 
1670. leſſęened the influence of the good, it allo e the effect of the bad mea- 
ſores, which he embraced. 


Ir was remarked, that the committee of council, eſtabliſhed for foreign affairs, 
was entirely changed; and that Prince Rupert, the Duke of Ormond, ſecretary 
Trevor, and lord-keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honour the nation had great 
confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole fecret was entruſted 
The Cabal. to five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale. Theſe 
men were known by the appellation of the Cabal, a word which the initial letters 
of their names happened to compoſe. Never was there a more dangerous miniſtry 
in England, nor one more noted for pernicious councils. 


Their charac- LoR D ASHLEY, ſoon after known by the name of earl of Shaftſbury, was one 
* of the moſt remarkable characters of the age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſuc- 
ceeding movements. During his early yo had engaged in the late King's 
party; but being diſguſted with ſome meaſu prince Maurice, he ſoon deſerted 
to the Parliament. He inſinuated himſclf into the confidence of Cromwel; and 
as he had great influence on the Preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting the 
authority of that uſurper. He employed the ſame credit to promote the reſtora- 
tion; and on that account both deſerved and acquired greit favour with the King. 
In all his changes he ſtill maintained the character of never betraying thoſe friends 
whom he deſerted; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and ſingu— 
lar talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead 
among them. No ſtation could ſatisfy his ambition, no fatigues were inſuperable 
to his induſtry. Well acquainted with the blind attachment of parties, he ſur- 
mounted all ſenſe of ſhame: And relying on the ſubtilty of his contrivances, he 
was not ſtartled with enterprizes, the moſt hazardous and moſt criminal. His 
talents, both of public ſpeaking and private inſinuation, ſhone out in an eminent 
degree; and amidſt all his furious paſſions, he poſſeſſed a ſound judgment of buſi- 
neſs, and ſtill more of men. Tho? fitted by nature for beginning and puſhing the 
greateſt undertakings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy period; and his 


eminent abilities, by reaſon of his inſatiable deſires, were equally e to 
himſelf, to the Prince, and to the people. 


Tux duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, which a graceful perſon, 
a high rank, a ſplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beſtow ; but by his wild con- 
duct, unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, he found means td render him- 
ſelf in the end odious and even inſignificant. The leaſt intereſt could make him 
abandon his honour , the ſmalleſt pleaſure could ſedute him from his intereſt ; the 
moſt frivolous caprice was ſufficient to counterbalance his pleaſure. By the want of 


ſecrecy 


* 
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ſecrecy and conſtancy, he deſtroyed his character in public life; by the contempt 
of order and economy, he diſſipated his private fortune; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruined his health; and he remained at laſt as incapable of doing hurt, as he 
had ever been little deſirous of doing good, to mankind. 


Tux earl, ſoon after created duke of Lauderdale, was not defedtive in natural, 
and ſtill leſs in acquired talents ; but neither was his addreſs graceful, nor his un- 
derſtanding juſt. His principles, or, more properly ſpeaking, his prejudices, 
were obſtinate, but unable to reſtrain his ambition : His ambition was till lefs 
dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, 
but a lukewarm friend; inſolent to his inferiors, but abject to his ſuperiors ; tho? 
in his whole character and deportment, he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to 
the King,. he had the fortune, beyond any other miniſter, to maintain, during 
the greateſt part of his reign, an aſcendant over him. 


Taz talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had raiſed Sir Thomas 
Clifford; and his daring impetuous ſpirit gave him weight in the King's councils, 
Of the whole cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous either by his vices or his 
talents. His judgment was found, tho? his capacity was but moderate; and his 
intentions were good, tho" he wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them. 
Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 
league; but he threw himſelf with equal alacrity into oppoſite meaſures, when he 
found them agreeable to his maſter. Clifford and he were ſecretly Catholics : 
Shafteſbury, tho' addicted to aſtrology, was reckoned a Deiſt : Buckingham had 
too little reflection to embrace any ſteady principles: Lauderdale had long been 
a bigotted and furious Preſbyterian; and the opinions of that ſect ſtill kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of his mind, however little they appeared in his conduct. 


Tux dark councils of the Cabal, tho? from the firſt they gave anxiety to all men Their coun- 
of reflection, were not thoroughly known but by the event. Such ſeem to have cils. 


been the views, which they ſuggeſted to the King and the Duke, and which theſe 
Princes too greedily embraced. They ſaid, that the Parliament, tho” the ſpirit 
of party, for the preſent, attached them to the Crown, were ſtill more attached 
to thoſe powers and privileges, which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the 
Sovereign: That after the firſt low of kindneſs, they had diſcovered ſymptoms 
of diſcontent ; and would be ſure to turn againſt the King all the authority which 
they yet retained, and (till more thoſe pretenſions which ic was caſy for them in a 
moment to revive: That they not only kept the King in dependance by means of 
his precarious revenue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable generoſity, even in 
thoſe temporary ſupplies, which they granted him: That it was time for the 
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Prince to rouze himſelf from his lethargy, ard to recover that authority, which 
his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, had peaceably enjoyed: That the great 


error or misfortun= of his father was the not having forme any Cloſe connexion 
with foreign Princes, who, on the breaking out of the rebellion, might have found 


their intereſt in ſupporting, him: That the preſent alliances, being entered into 
with ſo many wealer potentaies, who themſelves ſtood in need of the King's pro- 
tection, could never ſerve to maintain, much leſs augment, the royal authority: 
That the French Monarch alone, fo generous a Prince, and by blood ig nearly allied 
to the King, would be found both able and willing, if gratified in his ambition, 
to defend the common cauſe of Kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: Toat a war, 
undertaken againſt Holland by the united force of two ſuch mighty potentates, 
would prove an eaſy enterprize, and would ſerve all the purpoſes which were 
aimed at: That under pretence of that war, it would not be difficult to levy a 
military force, without which, during the prevalence of republican principles 
among his ſubjects, the King would vainly expect to d-fend his prerogative : 


That his naval power might 'be maintained, partly by the ſupplies, which, on 


other pretences, would previouſly be obtained from Parliament; partly by ſub- 
ſidies from France; partly by captures, which might eaſily be made on that opu- 
lent republic: That in ſuch a ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt authority of 
the Crown would be attended with ſucceſs; nor would any malecontents dare to 
reſiſt a Prince, fortified by ſo powerful an alliance; or it they did, they would 
only draw more certain ruin on themſelves and on their cauſe: And that by ſub- 


duing the States, a great ſtep would be taken towards advancing a reformation 


of the goverament; ſince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and 
grandeur, fortified, in his factious ſubjects, their attachment to what they vainly 
called their civil and religious liberties. ' 
Tres: ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur with all the inclinations and pre- 
judices of the King; his deſire of more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the 
Catholic religion, "his avidity for money. He ſeems likewiſe, from the very 
beginning of his reign, to have entertained great jealouſy of his own ſubjects, and, 
on that account, a deſire of fortiſying himſelf by an intimate alliance with France. 
So early as 1664, he had offered the French Monarch to allow him without oppo- 
ſition to conquer Flanders, provided that Prince would engage to furniſh him with 
ten thouſand infantry, and a ſuitable number of cavalry, in caſe Of any rebellion 


in England . As no dangerous ſymptoms at that time diſcovered themſclves, 


we are leſt to conjeture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had conceived 


| of the factious diſpoſition of his people. 


* D'Eſtrades, 21ſt of July, 10667. 
1 - Even 
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Even during the time, when the triple alliance was moſt zealouſly cultivated, Chap. III. 

the King never ſeems to have been entirely cordial in thoſe ſalutary meaſures, but 1979 

ſtill to have caſt a longing eye towards the French alliance. Clifford, who had 

much of His confidence, ſaid imprudently, © Notwithſtanding all this joy, we 

* muſt have a ſecond war with Holland.”* The acceſſion of the Emperor to that 

alliance had been refuſed by England on very frivolous pretences. And many 

unfriendly cavils were raiſed againſt the States with regard to Surinam and the . 

conduct of thg Eaſt India Company. But about April 1669, the ſtrongeſt 

ſymptoms appeared of thoſe fatal meaſures, which were afterwards more openly 

purſued. —_ | R..- ; | 


De Wir, at that time, came to Temple; and told him, that he paid him a 
viſit as a friend, not as a miniſter. The occaſion was to acquaint him with a con- 
verſation which he had lately had with Puffendorf, the Swediſh agent, who had 
paſſed by the Hague in the way from Paris to his own country. The French 
miniſters, Puffendorf ſaid, had taken much pains to perſwade him, that the Swedes 
would find their account very ill in thoſe meaſures, which they had lately em- 
braced : That Spain would fail them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies ; nor would 
Holland alone be able to ſupport them : That England would certaialy fail them, 
and had already adopted councils directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the triple 

league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue: And that the reſolution was not the leſs 
fixed and certain, that the ſecret was as yet communicated to'very few either in 
the French or Engliſh court. When Puffendorf ſeemed incredulous, Turenne 
ſhowed him a letter from Colbert de Croiſſy, the French miniſter at London 
where, after mentioning the ſucceſs of his negotiations, and the favourable diſpo- 
ſition of his chief miniſters there, he added; And I have at laſt made them 
«*« ſenſible of the whole extent of his Majeſty's bounty *.” From this incident, 
it appears, that the infamous practice of ſelling themſelves to foreign Princes, 
a practice, which, notwithſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly very 
rare among men in high office, had not been ſcrupled by C harles's miniſters, 

Bur the King's reſolutions ſeem never to have been entirely fixed, till the viſit, 
which he received from his ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Orleans. Lewis, knowing the 
addrets and infinuation of that amiable Princeſs, and the great influence, which ſhe 
had obtained omer her brother, had engaged her to employ all her good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple league, which, he knew, had fixed ſuch 
an unſurmountable barrier to his ambition. That he might the better cover this 
negotiation, he pretendęd to viſit his frontiers, particulurly the great works, which 
he had undertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the Queen and the whole court 


* Temple, vol. i, p. 13. 
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II. along with 1 While he remained on the oppoſite ſhore, the dutcheſs of Or- 


leans went over into England; and Charles met her at Dover, where they paſſed 
ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity, By her artifices and careſſes, ſhe 
prevailed on Charles to relinquiſh the moſt ſettled maxims vf honour and policy, 


16th of May, and to finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſtruction of Holland. No 


Alliance with 


France. 


particular artic'es ſeem here to have been ſigned, or even agreed upon. Neither 


of the Princes had the leaſt claims on that republic; and they could therefore re- 


gulate their pretenſions only by the future ſucceſs of their arms. And as to the 


ſcheme, which Charles is with ſo good reaſon ſuppoſed to have entertained, of 
| employing the French power, or at leaſt the terror of it, for enlarging his autho- 


rity at home; it was of ſuch a nature as muſt depend upon incidents, and, for the 
preſent, it ſufficed, if he conjoined his intereſts intimately with France, and ob- 


 _ tained general aſſurances of ſupport, in caſe of any oppoſition or inſurrection. 


Bur Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the uſual fluctuation of his coun- 
cils, In order to fix him in the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the 
tycs of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſtible ; and he made him 
a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe means, he hoped, for the future, to go- 


vern him. The dutcheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name 


of Queroũaille, whom the King carried to London, and ſoon after created ditcheſs 
of Portſmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courſe of 
his life; and the proved a great means of ſupporting his connexions with her na- 
tive country. *Tis impoſſible but his quick diſcernment muſt have perceived the 
ſcope of all theſe artifices; but he was too much a ſlave to pleaſure ever to defend 
himſelf againſt his preſent allurements. 


Tus ſatisfaction, which Charles reaped from his new alliance, received a great 
check by the death of his ſiſter, and ſtill more by thoſe melancholy circumſtances 
which attended it. Her death was ſudden, after a few days illneſs ; and ſhe was 
ſeized with the malady upon drinking a glaſs of ſuccory- water. Strong ſuſpicions 
of poiſon aroſe in the court of France, and ſpread all over Europe ; and as her buf- 
band had diſcovered: many ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her 
conduct, he was univerſally believed to be the author of that crime. Charles him- 
{elf, during ſome time, was entirely convinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the 
atteſtation of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the 


general rumour, he was or pretended to be ſatisſicd. The duke of Orleans in- 


deed did never, in any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch diſpoſitions as 


might lead him to ſo criminal an action; and a lady, it is ſaid, drank the remains 


of the ſame glaſs, without fceling any inconvenience. The ſudden death of Princes 
| "op 
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is commonly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſurmiſes; and therefore leſs weight 
is in this caſe to be laid on the ſuſpicions of the public. 

CaaRLes, inſtead of breaking with France upon this incident, took advan- 
tage of it to ſend over Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the duke 


of Orleans, but in reality to concert farther meaſures for the projected war. Ne- 
ver ambaſſador received greater careſſes. The more deſtructive the preſent mea- 


ſures were to the intereſts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load 


with civilities and even with favours, thoſe whom he could engage to promote 
them. 


Tus journey of aide raiſcd ſtrong ſuſpicions in Holland, which every 
circumſtance tended till farther to confirm. Lewis made a ſudden irruption into 
Lorraine; and tho' he miſſed ſcizing the duke himſelf, who had no ſurmiſe of 
danger, and who very narrowly. eſcaped, he was ſoon able without reſiſtance 
to make himſelf maſter of the whole country. The French Monarch was ſo far 


Chap. LIL, 
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unhappy, that, tho* the moſt tempting opportunities offered themſelves, he had 


not commonly ſo much as the pretence of equity and juſtice to cover his ambitious 
meaſures. This acquiſition of Lorraine cught to have excited the jealouſy of che 
contracting powers in the triple league, as much as an invaſion of Flanders itſelf; 


yet did Charles turn a,deaf ear to 0 all remonſtrances, which were made him upon 
that ſubject. 


Bur what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit and the States with regard 
to the meaſures of England, was the ſudden reca! of Sir William Temple. That 
miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honour and integrity, that he was 
believed incapable even of obeying his maſter's commands, in promoting mea- 


ſures, which he eſteemed pernicious to his country; and ſo long as he remained in 


employment, de Wit thought himſelf affured of the fidelity of England. Charles 
was ſo ſenſible of this prepoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at 
the Hague, and preteaded that that miniſter would immediately return, after 
having conferred with the King about ſome buſineſs, where his negotiation had 
met with obſtructions. De Wit made the Dutch reſident intorm the Engliſh court, 
that he would conſider the recal of Temple as an expreſs declaration of a change 


of meaſures in Hag and; and would even know what interpretation to put upon 
any delay of his return, 


Wir theſe meaſures were ſecretly in agitation, the N met, accord- . of Octo- 
ing to adj urument. The King made a very ſhort ſpeech ; and lett the buſineſs de 313 


to be enlarged upon by the keeper. That miniſter inſiſted much on the King's 
great want of ſupply; the mighty encreaſe of the naval power of France, now 


triple 
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triple to what it was before the laſt war with Holland; the decay of the Engliſh 


navy z the neceſſity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty ſail; the obligations, 


which the King lay under by ſeveral treaties to exert himſelf for the common good 


of Chriſtendom. Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the 


defenſive league with the States. It is certain, that Bridgeman, tho' he was not 
admitted into the ſecrets of the Cabal, muſt have obſerved ſo many grounds of 


ſuſpicion, as ſhould have kept him from giving ſanction to that deceit, which 


was intended to be put upon the Parliament, 


Tux artifice ſucceeded. The Houſe of Commons, entirely ſatisfied with the 
King's meaſures, voted him conſiderable ſupplies. A land tax for a year was im- 
poſed of a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on two thirds of the ſalaries 
of offices; fifteen ſhillings on every hundred pound of bankers? money and ſtock ; 


an additional exciſe upon beer for ſix years, and certain impoſitions upon law pro- 
cecdings for nine years. The Parliament had never before been in a more liberal 
diſpoſition ; and never ſurely was it leſs merited T7 the councils of the King and 


of his miniſters. 


Tur Commons paſſed another bill for ing a duty on tobacco, Scots ſalt, 
glaſſes, and ſome other commodities. Againſt this bill the merchants of London 


appeared by petition before the Houſe of Lords. The Lords entered into their 


reaſons, and began to make amendments on the bill ſent up by the Commons. 


1671, 
22d of April. 


This attempt was highly reſented by the lower Houſe, as an encroachment on the 
right, which they pretended to poſſeſs alone, of granting money to the crown. 
Many remonſtrances paſſed between the two houſes; - and by their altercations the 
King was obliged to prorogue the Parliament; and he thereby. loſt the money 
which was intended him. This is the laſt- time, that the Peers have revived any 
pretenſions of that nature. Ever ſince, the privilege of the Commons, in all other 


places except the Houſe of Peers, has paſſed for undiſputed, ' 


Trrre was a private affair, which during this ſeſſion diſguſled the Houſe of 
Commons, and required ſome pains to accommodate it. The uſual method of 
thoſe who oppoſed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the ſupply, to levy the money from ſuch fynds as they ex- 


pected would be unacceptable or would prove deficient. It was propoled to lay an 


impoſition upon playhouſes: The courtiers objected, that the players were the 
King's ſervants, and a part of his pleaſure, Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, aſked, ** whether the King's pleaſure lay among the male or the 


„female players?“ This ſtroke of ſatyre was aimed at Charles, who, beſides his 


miſtreſſes of higher quality, entertained at that time two actreſſes, Davies and Nell 
| Gwin. 
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Gin. The King received not the raillery with that good humour, which might 
have been expected. It was ſaid, that this being the firſt time, when reſpect to 
Majeſty had been publicly violated, it was geceſſary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement, 
to make Coventry an example to all who might incline to tread in his footſteps, 
San.'s, Ovrian, and ſome others of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and 
to ſct a mark upon him. He defended himſelf with great bravery, and after 
wounding ſeveral of the aſſailants, was with ſome difficulty diſarmed. They cut 
his noſe to the bone, in order, as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpe& he owed to 
the King. The Commons were inflamed by this indignity oltered to one of their 


members, on account of words ſpoke in the Houſe. They paſſed a law, where Coventry-act. 


they made it capital to maim any perſon; and they enacted, that thoſe criminals, 
who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be incapable of recciving a pardon from the 
Crown, | 

THERE was another private affair, tranſacted about this time, by which the 
King was as much expoſed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was 
here blamed for unneceſſary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of the Protector, 
had been engaged in the conſpiracy for raiſing an inſurrection in Ireland; and for 
this crime he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his accomplices capitally 


puniſhed. The daring villain meditated a revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieu- Biood' 
tenant, Having by artifice drawn off the duke's footmen, he attacked his coach crimes, 


in the night, as he diove along St. James's ſtreet in London, and made himſelf 
maſter of his perſon, He might here have finiſhed the crime, had he not medi- 
tated refinements in his vengeance : He was reſolved to hang the duke at Ty- 
burn; and for that purpoſe bound him, and mounted him on horſeback behind 
one of his companions. They were adyanced a good way into the fields; when 
the duke, making efforts for his liberty, threw himſelf to the ground, and brought 
down with him the aſſaſſin, to whom he was tied. They were ſtruggling toge- 
ther in the mud; when Ormond's ſervants, whom the alarm had reached, came 
and ſaved him. Blood and his companions, firing their piſtols in a hurry at the 

duke, rode off, and ſaved themſclves, by means of the darkneſs. 
Buck1inGHawm was at firſt, with ſome appearance of reaſon, ſuſpected to be the 
author of the attempt. His profligate character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, 
expoſed him to this imputation. Offory ſoon after came to court, and ſeeing 
Buckingham ſtand by the King, his colour rofe, and he could not forbear ex- 
preſſing h mſelf to this purpoſe, ** My lord, I know well, that you are at the 
« bottom of tins late attempt upon my father: Bur I give you warning, if by 
any means he comes to a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the au- 
** thor : I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin; I ſhall treat you as ſuch ; Ind where- 
ICP * ever 
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« ever I meet you I ſhall piſtol you, tho' you ſtood behind the King's chair; and 
e] tell it you in his Majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure I ſhall not fail of 
% performance .“ If there was here any indecorum, it was eaſily excuſed in a 


generous youth, when his father's life was expoſed to danger. 


A LITTLE after, Blood formed a deſign of carrying off the Crown and Rega- 
lia from the Tower; a deſign, to which he was prompted, as well by the ſurpriz- 
ing boldneſs of the enterprize as by the views of profit. He was very near ſucceed- 
ing. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office; and had 
got out of the Tower with his prey, but was overtaken and ſcized, with ſome of 
his aſſociates. One of them was known to have been concerred in the attempt 
upon Ormond; and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ring-leader. 


When aſked, he frankly avowed the enterprize; but refuſed to tell his accompli- 
: ces. The fear of death,” he ſaid, ** would never engage him, cither to deny a 
& guilt, or betray a friend.” All theſe extraordinary circumſtances made him the 


general ſubject of converſation ; and the King was moved by an idle curioſity to 
ſee and ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood might 
now eſteem himſelf ſecure of pardon ; and he wanted not addreſs to improve the 
opportunity. He told Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a de- 


' ſign to kill him with a carabine above Batterſea, where his Majeſty often went to 


bathe : That the cauſe of this reſolution was the ſeveiity exerciſed over the conſci- 
ences of the godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies: That 
when he had taken his ſtand among the reeds, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he 


found his heart checked with an awe of Majeſty ; and not only relented himſelf, 


but diverted his aſſociates from their purpoſe : That he had long ago brought him- 
ſelf to an intire indifference about life, which he now gave for loſt; yet could he 
not forbear warning the King of the danger which might attend his execution: 
That his aſſociates had bound themſelves together by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge 
the death of any of their confederacy : And that no precaution nor power could ſe- 
cure any one from the effects of their deſperate reſolutions. 


WuzTHrn theſe conſiderations excited fear or admiration in the King, they 
confirmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood; but he thought it a re- 


quiſite point of decency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlington 


came to Ormond in the King's name, and deſired that he would not proſecute 

Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to give him. The duke gallantly 

replied, that his Majeſty's commands were the only reaſon, that could be given, 

and being ſufficient, he might therefore ſpare the reſt. Charles carried his 

kindneſs to Blood (till farther: He granted him an eſtate of five hundred pounds 
| | * Caite's Ormond, vol. ii. p. 225. ; 

a year 
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great countenance, and many applicd to him for promoting their pretenſions at 
court, And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and had 
been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and neglect- 
ed, this man, who deſerved only to be ſtared at and deteſted as a monſter, be- 
came a kind of favourite. 

Ea nous of this nature in private life, have often as bad an influence as miſcar- 
riages, in which the public is more immediately concerned. Another incident 
happened this year, which infuſed a very general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greater ap- 
prehenſions, into all men. The dutcheſs of York died, and in her laſt ſickneſs, 
ſhe made open profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her life in that com- 
munion. This put an end to that thin diſguiſe, which the duke had hitherto 
worne ; and he now openly declared his attachment to the church of Rome. Un- 


1671, 


prevailed throughout the nation; but theſe had formerly been found ſo groundleſs, tholic. 


and had been employed to ſo many bad-purpoſes, that ſurmiſes of this nature were 
likely to meet with the [cls credit from all men of ſenſe; and nothing but the 
Duke's imprudent bigotry could have convinced the whole nation of his conver- 
ſion. Popery, which ha hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, was now become 
a real ground of terror, being openly and zealouſly embraced by the heir - appa · 
rent to the Crown, a Prince of induſtry ang enterprize; while the King himſelf 
was not entirely free from like ſuſpicions. 

Ix is probable, that the new alliance of France inſpired the Duke with courage 
to make open profeſſion of his religion, and rendered him more careleſs of the 
affections and eſteem of the Engliſh. This alliance became every day more vi- 
ſible to all the world. Temple was declared to be no longer ambaſſador to the 
States; and Downing, whom the Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of their 
republic, was ſent over in his place. A ground of quarrel was ſought by means 
of a yatcht, dilpatchec for lady Temple. The captain failed thro' the Dutch 
fleet, which lay on their own coaſts; and he had orders to make them ſtrike, 
to fire on them, and to perſevere till they ſhould return his fire. The Dutch ad- 
mical, Van Ghent, ſurprized at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and ex- 
preſſed his willingneſs to pay reſpect to the Britiſh flag, according to antient 
practice: But that a fleet on their own coaſts ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and 
that not a ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, ſuch an innovation, that he durſt not, with» 
out exprels orders, agree to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous to renew fir- 
ing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet, continued his voyage; and for this neglect of 
, orders was committed to the Tower. > 
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accountable terrors of popery, ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, had 4 
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Tears incident however furniſhed Downing with a new article to encreaſe thoſe 
vain pretences, on which it was propoſed to ground the intended quarrel. The 
Engliſh court delayed ſeveral months before they complained ; left, if they had de- 
manded ſatisfaction more early, the Dutch might have had time to grant it. Even 
when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inſtructions not to ac- 
cept of any ſatisfaction after a certain number of days; a very imperious manner 
of negotiating, and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the republic ren- 
der delays abſolutely unavoidable. An anſwer, however, tho' refuſed by Downing, 
was ſent 6ver to London; with an ambaſſador extraordinary, who had orders to 
uſe every expedient, which might give ſatisfaction to the court of England. That 
Court replied, that the anſwer of the Hollanders was dark and obſcure; but they 
would not ſpecify the articles or expreſſions, which were liable to that objection. 
The Dutch ambaſſador deſired the Engliſh miniſtry to draw the anſwer in what 
terms they pleaſed ; and he engaged to ſign it: The Engliſh miniſtry replied, 
that it was not their buſineſs to draw papers for the Dutch. The ambaſſador 
brought them the draught of an article, and aſked them whether it was fatisfacto- 
ry : The Engliſh anſwered, that, when he had ſigned and delivered it, they would 
tell him their mind concerning it. The Dutchman reſolved to ſign it at a venture; 
and on his demanding a new conference, an hour was appointed for that purpoſe. 


But when he attended, the Engliſh refuſed to enter upon buſineſs, and told * 
that the ſeaſon for negotiating was now paſt “. 


I.oxs and frequent prorogations were made of the Parliament; leſt the Houſes 
ſhould declare themſelves with vigour againſt councils, ſo oppoſite to the inclina- 
tion as well as intereſts of the public. Could we ſuppoſe, that Charles, in his al- 
liance againſt Holland, really meant the good of his people, that meaſure muſt 
paſs for an extraordinary, nay, a romantic ſtrain of heroiſm, which could lead him, 

in ſpite of all difficulties, and even in ſpite of themſelves, to ſeek the happineſs of 
the nation. But every ſtep, which he took in this affair, became a proof to all 
men of penetration, that the preſent war was intended againſt the liberties of his 
own ſubjects, even more than againſt the Dutch themſelves, He now acted in 
every thing, as if he were already an abſolute Monarch, and was never more to 
lie under the controul of national aſſemblies. 


Tur long prorogation of Parliament, if it freed the King from their importu— 
nate advices and remonſtrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, 
that no money could be procured to carry on the military preparations againſt 
Holland. Under pretence of maintaining the triple league, which, at that very 
time, ha gad firmly reſolyed to break, Charles had obtained a lage ſupply from 
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the Commons; but this money was ſoon exhauſted, by debts and expences. France 


had ſtipulated to pay two hundred and forty thouſand pounds the firſt year of the 


war, and the third of that ſum every year during the courſe of it ; but theſe ſup- 


plics were very inconſiderable, compared to the immenſe charge of the Engliſh 


navy. It ſeemed as yet premature to venture on levying money, without conſent 
of Parliament; ſince the power of taxing themſclves was the privilege, of which 
the Englith were, with reaſon, particularly jealous. Some other reſource mult be 
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fallen on. The King had declared, that the ſtaff of treaſurer was ready for any 


one, that could find an expedient for ſupplying the preſent neceſſities. Shafteſ- 
bury dropped a hint to Clifford, which the latter immediately ſeized, and carried 
to the King, who granted him the promiſed reward, together with a peerage. 
This expedient was the ſhutting up the Exchequer, and retaining all the payments, 
which ſhould be made unto it. 


IT had been uſual for the bankers to carry their money to the Exchequer, and 29 of January. 


Exc 


to advance it upon the ſecurity of the funds, by which they were afterwards repayed, 1 


when the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, 
ſometimes ten, per cent. for ſums, which either had been conſigned to them with- 
out intereſt, or which they had borrowed at ſix per cent: Profits, which they 
dearly paid for by this egregious breach of public faith. The meaſure was ſo ſud- 
denly taken, that none had warning of the danger. A general confuſion prevailed 
in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers ſtopped payment; the 
merchants could anſwer no bills; diſtruſt took place cvery where, with a ſtagna- 
tion of commerce, by which the public was univerſally affected. And men, full 
of diſmal apprehenſions, a{ked each other what mult be the ſcope of thoſe myite- 
rious councils, whence the Parliament and all men of honour were excluded, and 
which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit, ard an open violation of the 
moſt folemn engagements, both foteign and domeſtic. 


AnoTHER meaſure of the Court contains ſomething laudable, when conſidered Declaration 
in itſelf ; but if we reflect on the motive whence it proce-tled, as well as the time © iadulgence. 


when it was embraced, it will appear a ſtrong inſtance of the arbitrary and dan- 
gerous councils, purſued at preſent by the King and his miniſty. Charles reſolved 
to make uſe of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he laid, which 
was not only inherent in him, but which had been recognized by ſever acts of Par- 


liament. By virtue of this authority, he ifſued a proclamation, !' 1 wan the 15 of 
penal laws, enacted againſt all Noncomformiſts or i ecuſants xhatſoc d grant- March, 


ing to the proteſtant Diſſenters the public exerciſe ©: their religion, to th Catho: 
les the exercile of it in private houſes. A fruitleis experiaient of this |) 
poſed by the Parliament and retracted by the *. had already be 

K © „cats 
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years after the reſtoration but Charles expected that the Parliament, whenever it 


ſhould meet, would now be tamed to greater ſubmiſſion, and would no longer dare 


to controul his meaſures. Meanwhile, the Diſſenters, the moſt inveterate enemies 


to the Court, were mollified by theſe indulgent maxims: And the Catholics, un- 
der their ſhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed them. 


Ar the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended by royal will and pleaſure , 
A meaſure, which, tho' a ſtretch of prerogative, ſeemed uſeful to commerce, while 


all the ſeamen were employed on board the royal navy. A like ſuſpenſion had 


been granted, during the time of the firſt Dutch war, and was not much remarked ; 
becauſe men had, at that time, entertained leſs jealouſy. of the crown. A procla- 


mation was alſo iſſued, containing very rigorous clauſes in favour of preſſing: An- 


other full of menaces againſt thoſe who preſumed to ſpeak undutifully of his Majeſ- 
ty's meaſures, and even againſt thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they inform- 
ed in due time upon the offenders : Another againſt importing or vending any ſorts 
of painted earthen ware, except thoſe of china, upon pain of being grievouſly 
<« fined and ſuffering the utmoſt puniſhment, which might be lawfully inflicted upon 
i contemners of his Majeſty's royal authority.” A new army had been levied ; 
and it was found, that diſcipline could not be enforced without the exerciſe of mar- 
tial law, which was therefore eſtabliſhed by order of council, tho? contrary to the 
petition of right. All theſe acts of power, however little important in themſelves, 
favoured ſtrongly of arbitrary government, and were nowiſe ſuitable to that legal 
adminiſtration, which the Parliament, after ſuch violent convulſions and civil wars, 
had hoped to have eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. | 


IT may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refuſed to affix the ſeals to the 


declaration for ſuſpending the penal laws; and was for that reaſon, tho? under other 


pretences, removed from his office. Shafteſbury was made chancellor in his place; 
and thus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils. 


Attack of the Fog e16N tranſactions kept pace with theſe domeſtic occurrences. An attempt, 
* fect. before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert 
| Holmes. That fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, valued at a million and a half; and the 


hopes of ſeizing ſo rich a prey, had been a great motive of engaging Charles in the 
preſent war, and he had conſidered that capture as a principal reſource for ſupport- 
ing his military enterprizes. Holmes, with nine frigates and three yatchts, had or- 


ders to go in ſearch of this fleet; and he paſſed Sprague in the Channel, who was 


returning home with a ſquadron from a cruize in the Mediterranean, Sprague in- 
formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders; and had not Holmes, from a 
deſire of engroſſing all the honour and profit of the enterprize, kept the ſecret of 
his orders, *. conjunction of theſe ſquadrons had rendered the ſucceſs infallible. 

| Wien 
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When Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an amicable appearance, and in- Chap. ul. 


vited the admiral, Van Neſs, who commanded the convoy, to come on board of, 2 
him: One of his captains gave a like inſidious invitation to the rear- admiral. But March, 
theſe officers were on their guard. They had received an intimation of the hoſtile 
intentions of the Engliſh, and had already put ail the ſhips of war and merchant- 
men in an excellent poſture of defence. Three times were they valiantly aſſailed by 

the Engliſh ; and as often did they valiantly defend themſelves. In the third attack, - 

one of the Dutch ſhips of war was taken ; and three or four of their moſt inconſider- 

able merchantmen fell into the enemies hands, _The reſt, fighting with great ſkill 

and courage, continued their courſe ; and, favoured by a mill, got fate into their 

own harbours. This attempt is denominated perfidious and pyratical by the Dutch 
writers and even by many of the Engliſh. It merits at leaſt the appellation of ir- 
regular; and as it had been attended with bad ſuccels, it brought double ſhame up- 

on the contrivers, The Engliſh miniſtry endeavourcd to cover the action, by pre- 
Ending that it was a caſual rencounter, ariſing from the obſtinacy of the Dutch, 
Who refuſed the honours of the flag: But the contrary was ſo well known, that 

even Holmes himſelf had not the aſſurance to perſiſt in this aſſeveration. 


Tir. this incident the States, notwithſtanding all the menaces and preparations 
of the Engliſh, never believed them to be thoroughly in earneſt ; and had always 
expected that the affair would terminate, either in ſome demands of money, or in 
ſome propoſals for the advancement of the Prince of Orange, The French them- 
ſelves had made little account of aſſiſtance from England; and could ſcarce be- 
lieve, that their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of honour 
and policy, be forwarded by that power, which was moſt intereſted and moſt able 
to oppoſe them. But Charles was too far advanced to retreat. He immedi- 15th of 
ately iſſued a declaration of war againſt the Dutch; and ſurely reaſons, more falſe March. 

>, War declared 
and frivolous, never were employed to juſtify a flagrant violation of treaty. Some with Hollan . 
complaints were made of injuries done to the Eaſt India Company, which yet that 
company diſavowed : The detenſion of ſome Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned; 
tho? it appears that theſe perſons had voluntarily remained there: The refuſal of a 
Dutch fleet on their own coaſts to ſtrike to an Engliſh yatcht, is much aggravated ; 
And to piece up all theſe pretenſions, ſome abuſive pictures are mentioned, and 
repreſented as a ground of quarrel, The Dutch were long at a loſs what to 
make of this article; till at laſt it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Wit, brother to the Penſionary, painted by order of ſome magiſtrates of Dort, and 
hung up in a chamber of the town- houſe, had given occaſion to the complaint. In 
the perſpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. 
This was conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had really diſtinguiſh@ himſelf, 


and 
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Chap. III. and had acquired great honour; but little did he imagine, that, while the inſult 


1672. 


itſelf had ſo long been forgiven, the picture of it ſnould draw ſuch ſevere ven- 
geance upon his country. The concluſion of this manifeſto, where the King 
ſtill profeſſed his attachment to the triple alliance, was of a piece with all the 
reſt of it. 


Tur French King's declaration of war contained more dignity, if undiſguiſed 
violence and injuſtice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that the 
behaviour of the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with his glory 
any longer to bear it. That Monarch's preparations were in great forwardneſs; 
and his ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing views of ſucceſs. Swe- 
den was detached from the triple league : The biſhop of Munſter was engaged 
by the payment of ſubſidies to take part with France: The elector of Co- 
logne had entered into the ſame alliance; and having conſigned Bonne and other 
towns into the hands of Lewis, magazines were there erected; and it was from 
that quarter that France propoſed to invade the United Provinces. The ſtanding 
Force of that kingdom amounted to one hundred and eighty thouſand men ; and 
with more than the half of this great army was the King now approaching to 
the Dutch frontiers. The order, ceconomy, induſtry of Colbert, ſubſcrvient 
equally to the ambition of the Prince and happineſs of the people, furniſhed un- 
exhauſted treaſures : Theſe, employed by the unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, 
ſupplied every military preparation, and facilitated all the enterprizes of the army : 
Conde, Turenne, ſeconded by Luxembourg, Crequi, and the moſt renowned ge- 
nerals of the age, conducted this army, and by their conduct and reputation in- 
ſpired courage into every one. The Monarch himſelf, ſurrounded with a gallant 
nobility, animated his troops by the proſpect of reward, or, what was more va- 
jued, by the hopes of his approbation. The fatigues of war gave no interruption 
to gaiety: Its dangers furniſhed matter for glory: And in no enterprize did the ge- 


nius of that gallant and police people ever break out with more diſtinguiſhed luſtre, 


Tno' de Wir's intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to the vigilance of 
his domellic adminiſtration, he had, long before, received many ſurmiſes of this 
fatal confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, fo early or with ſuch induſtry, 
as the danger required. An union of England with France was evidently, he 
ſaw, deſtructive to the intereſts of the former kingdom; and therefore, over— 
looking, or ignorant of the humours and ſecret views of Charles, he concluded it 


-1mpoſſivle, that ſuch pernicious projets could ever really be carried into execu- 


tion. Sccure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed the Republic to remain too 

long in that defencelels ſituation, into which many concurring accidents had united 

to throw it. | | 
3 By 
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By a continued and ſucceſsful application to commerce, the people were become Chap. III. 
very unwarlike, and confided entirely for their defence in that mercenary army, 2 
which they maintained. After the treaty of Weſtphalia, the States, truſting to the States. 


their peace with Spain, and their alliance with France, had broke a great part of 
this army, and did not ſupport with ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline of the troops, 
which remained. When the ariſtocratic party prevailed, it was thought p:udent 
to diſmiſs many of the old experienced officers, who were devoted to the houſe of 
Orknge : and their place was ſupplied by raw youths, the ſons or kinſmen cf 
Burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſt the party was ſupported. Thele new officers, re- 
lying on the credit of their friends and family, neglected their military duty; aud 
ſome of them, it is ſaid, were even allowed to ſerve by deputies, to whom they al- 
ſigned a ſmall part of their ay. During their war wich England, all the forces 
of that nation had been diſbanded : Lewis's invaſion of Flanders, followed by the 
triple league, occaſioned the diſmiſſion of the French regiments: And the place of 
theſe troops, which had ever had a chief ſhare in the honour and fortune of all the 
wars in the Low Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies. 


Dr Wir, ſenſible of this dangerous ſituation, and alarmed by the reports which 
came from all quarters, beilirred himſelf to ſupply thoſe defects, to which it was 
not eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. But every propoſal, which he 
could make, met with oppoſition from the Orange party, which was now become 
extremely formidable, The long and uncontrouled adminiſtration of this ſtateſ- 
man had begot envy : The preſent incidents rouzed up his enemies and opponents, 
who aſcribed to his miſconduct alone the bad ſituation of the Commonwealth: 
And above all, the popular affection to the young Prince, which had ſo long been 
held in violent conſtraint, and had thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began 
to diſplay itſelf, and to threaten the Commonwealth with ſome great convulſion. 
William the third, Prince of Orange, was now in the twenty-ſecond year of his 
age, and gave ſtrong indications of all thoſe great qualities, by which his life was 
afterward ſo much diſtinguiſhed. De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inſtructing him in all the principles of government and ſound policy, 
had generouſly contributed to make his rival formida")e. Dreading the precarious 
ſituation of his own party, he was always reſolved; he ſaid, by conveying to him the 
knowledge of affairs, to render the Prince capable of ſerving his country, if ever 
any future emergence ſhould throw the adminiſtration into his hands. The con- 
duct of the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable. Notwithſtanding 
his powerful alliances with England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his reſo- 
lution of depending entirely on the States for his advancement ; and the whole 
tenor of his behaviour ſuited extremely the genius of that people, Silent and 

' thought- 
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thoughtful; given to hear and to enquire; of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding; 
much firmnels in what he once reſolved or once denied ; great application to buſi- 
neſs, little to pleaſure : By theſe virtues, he engaged the attention of all men. 
And the people, ſenſible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, to his 
family, and remembring, that his great uncle, Maurice, had been able, even in 
more early youth, to protect them againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were de- 
ſirous of raiſing this Prince to all the authority of his anceſtors, and hoped, from 
his valour and conduct alone, to receive protection een thoſe imminent dan- 
gers, with which they were at preſent threatened. 


Will theſe two powerful factions ſtruggled for ſuperiority, every ſcheme for 
defence was oppoſed, every project retarded. What was determined with diffi- 


culty, was executed without vigour. Levies indeed were made, and the army com- 


pleated to ſeventy thouſand men“: The Prince was appointed both general and 
admiral of the Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his 
hands. But new troops could not of a ſudden acquire diſcipline and experience: 

And the partizans of the Prince were ſtill unſatisfied, as long as the perpetual edit, 
ſo it was called, remained in force; by which he was excluded from the Stadthol- 
derſhip,' and from all ſhare in the civil adminiſtration, 


IT had always been the maxim of de Wit's party to cultivate naval affairs with 
extreme care, and to give the fleet a viſible preference above the army, which they 
repreſ-nted as the object of an unreaſonable partiality in the Princes of Orange, The 
two violent wars, which had of late been waged with England, had exerciſed the 
valour, and improved the {kill of the ſailors. And above all, de Ruyter, the greateſt 
{-a commander of the age, was cloſely connected with the Louveſtein party; and 
every one was difpoſed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him. The equip- 
ment of the fleet was therefore. haſtened by de Wit; in hopes, that by ſtriking 
at firſt a ſucceſsful blow, he might inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, and 
ſupport his own declining authority. He ſeems too, to have been, in a peculiar 
manner, enraged againſt the Engliſh; and he reſolved to take revenge on them 
for their conduct, of which, he thought, his country had ſuch reaſon to complain. 
By the offer of a cloſe alliance and confederacy for mutual defence, they had ſeduced 
the Republic to quit the alliance of France; but no ſooner had ſhe embraced 


" theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues for her deſtruftion, with that very 


power, which they had treacherouſly engaged her ty offend, In the midſt of full 
peace, nay, during an intimate union, they had attacked her commerce, the only 
means of her ſubſiſtence, and moved by ſhameful rapacity, had invaded that 

Property which, relying on their faith, they had hoped to find unprotected and 


Temple, vol. i. p. 73. 
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defenceiefs. Contrary to their own viſible intereſt, as well as to their honour, a, In. 
they ſtill retained a milignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful concluſion of the laſt * * 
war;; a war, which had, at firſt, ſprung from their own wanton inſolence and 
ambition. To repreſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a 

peculiar pleaſure, and contribute to the future ſecurity of his country, whoſe 
proſperity was ſo much the object of general envy. 


AcTUaTED by like motives and views, de Ruyter put to ſea with a formidable 

fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one ſhips of war and forty- ſour fire-ſhips... Cornelius de 
Wit was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed in queſt of the Eng- 
liſh, who were under the command of the duke of York, and who had already . 
joined the French under Mareſchal d'Etrèes. The combined fi:ets lay at Sole- g ue of Ste- 
bay in a very negligent poſture ; and Sandwich, being an experienced officer, had boy. 
given the duke warning of the danger; but received, * tis ſaid, ſuch an anſwer as h of May 
intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his apprehenſions. 
Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran to his poſt with precipitation, 
and many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readineſs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho' determined to conquer or to periſh, he ſo 
tempered his courage with prudence, that the whole fleet, was viſibly indebred to 
him for its ſafety.” He haſtened out of the bay, where it had been eaſy for de 
Ruyter with his fire-ſhips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, which were 
crowded together; and by this wiſe meaſure he gave time to the duke of York, 
who commanded the main body, and to Mareſchal d'Etrees, admiral of the rear, 
to diſengage themſelves. He himſelf mean while was engaged in cloſe fight with 
the Hollanders ; and by preſenting himſelf to every danger, had drawn upon him 
all the braveſt of the enemy. He killed Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and 
beat off his ſhip : He ſunk another ſhip, which ventured to lay him aboard : He 
ſunk three fire-ſhips, which endeavoured to grapple with him: And tho' his veſ- 
ſel was torne in pieces with ſhot, and of a thouſand men ſhe contained, near fix 
hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he continued ſtill to thunder with all his 
artillery in the midſt of the enemy. But another fire-ſhip, more fortunate than 
the preceding, having laid hold of his veſſel, her deſtruction was now inevitable. ngen 
Warned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, he refuſed to make his eſcape, and killed. 

| bravely embraced death as a ſhelter from that ignominy, which a raſh expreſſion 
of the duke, he thought, had thrown upon him. 


Dvairnc this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de Ruyter remained not inac- 
tive. He attacked the duke of York, and fought him with ſuch fury for above 
two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which he had been engaged, he de- 
clared this combat to be the molt obſtinately diſputed, The Duke's ſhip was ſo ſhat- 
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G In, nas, that he was obliged to Rave her, and remove his flag to another. Hts 
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ſquadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to Sandwich's command, came to his aſſiſtance; and the fight, being more 
equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dutch retired, and were 
not followed by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the fleets of the two maritime 
powers, was nearly equal; if it did not rather. fall more heavy on the Engliſh, 
'The French ſufered very little, becauſe they had ſcarce been engaged in the ac- 
tion; and as this backwardneſs is not their national character, it was concluded, 
that they had received orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh. 
ſhould weaken themſelves by their mutual animoſity. Almoſt all the other actions 


during the preſent war tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. 


IT brought great honour to the Dutch to have fought with ſome 8 the 
combined fleets of two ſuch powerful nations; but nothing leſs than a compleat 
victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or ſave his country from thoſe calami- 
ties, which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 
that the French would make their attack on the ſide of Macſtricht, which was well 
fortified and provid:d-of a g od garriſon ;, but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 


| Jiance with Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 


knew to be more feeble and defenceleſs. The armies of that Elector and thoſe of 
Munſter appeared on the other ſide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 
tion of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend fo extenſive a frontier, 
were ſcattered into ſo. many towns, that no conſiderable body remained in the field; 
and a ſtrong gartiſon was hardly to be found in any fortreſs. Lewis paſſed the 


mn of May. Meuſe at Viſetz and laying ſiege to Orſoi, a town of the Elector of Branden- 
Progreſs of burgh, but garriſoned by the Mk he carried it in three days. He divided 


ihc French. 
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his army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik, and. Rhimberg, four 
places regularly. fortified, and not unprovided of. troops: In a few days, all theſe 
places were ſurrendered, A general altuniſhment had ſeized the Hollanders, from 
the combination of ſuch powerful Princes againſt the Republic; and no where 


was reliſtance made, ſuitable to the antient glory or preſent.greatnels of the State. 


Governors v ithout experience commanded troops without diſcipline z and deſpair 
had univerſally extinguiſhed that ſenſe of; honour, by which alone men, in fuch 
dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defence. 


Liwis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he | repared to paſt. To 
all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, 
by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and in ſome places rendercd 


fordable. The French cavolry, animated by the preſence of their Prince, full of 


impetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, lung themſelves into the river : 
The 
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The infantry paſſed in boats: A few regiments of Dutch appeared on the other 
fide, who were unable to make reſiſtance. And thus was executed without dan- 
ger, but not without glory, the paſſage of the Rhine; ſo much celebrated, at 


that time, by the flattery ot French courtiers, and tranſmitted to poſterity oy __ 


more durable flattery of their ports. 
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Facn ſucceſs added courage to the conquerors, a ſtruck the vanquiſhed wich | 


diſmay. The Prince of Orange, tho' prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 
vanced to the command, anacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 
men, by reaſon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 
thority on which they muſt depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, fo 
famous for the fieges, which it had formerly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſt- 
ance z but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The ſame general made himſelf 
maſter of Arnheim, Knotzemboure, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared be- 
fore them. Doeſbourg at the ſame time opened its gates to Lewis: Soon after, 
Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, 
Wageninguen, Lochem, Woerden fell into the enemies hands. Groll and De- 
venter ſurrendered to the Mareſchal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of 
Munſter. © And every hour brought to the States news of the rapid progreſs of the 
French, and of the cawarily defence of their own garriſons. 


The Prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcouraged army, retired into 6 
province of Holland; where he expected, from the natural ſtrength of the coun- 
try, ſince all human art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome reſiſtance, 
The town and province of Utrecht ſent deputations, and ſurrendered themſelves 
to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, was ſeized by 


the marquiſs of Rochefort; and had he puſhed on to Muyden, he had eaſily got 


poſſeſſion of it. Fourteen ſtragglers of his army having appeared before the gates 
of that town, the magiltrates ſent them the keys; but a ſervant maid, who was 
alone in the caſtle, having raiſed the drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſ- 
ſton of that fortreſs. The magiſtrates afterwards, finding the party ſo weak» 


made them drunk, and took the keys from them. Muyden is To near Amſter- 


dam, that its cannon may infeſt the ſhips, which enter that city. 


L:wrs with.a ſplendid court made a ſolemn entry into Utrecht, full of glory, 
becauſe every where attended with ſucceſs ; tho" more owing to the cowardice and 
miſconduct of his enemies, than to his own valour or prudence. Three provinces 
were already in his hands, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht; Groninghen 
was threatened ; Friezeland lay expoſed : The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
Zealand: and the Monarch deliberated concerning the proper meaſures for reducing 
them. Conde 4, J Turcnne exhorted him to diſmentle all the towns, which he 
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had taken, except a few ; and fortifying his main army by the garriſons, put him- 
ſelf in a condition of puſhing his conqueſts. - Louvois, hoping that the other 
provinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an eaſy prey, adviſed him to keep 
poſſeſſion of places, which might afterwards ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection. 
His council was followed; tho” it was found ſoon after to have been the moſt 
impolitic. | N 

Me anwniLE the people, throughout all the Republic, inſtead of collecting a 
noble indignation againſt the haughty conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their 
own unhappy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one formerly be- 
ſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad condition of the armies was laid to his 
charge: The ill choice of governors was aſcribed to his partiality : As inſtances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ſuſpected ; and his former connections 
with France beigg remembered, the populace believed, that he and his partizans 
had now combined to betray them to their moſt mortal enemy. The Prince of 


Orange, notwithſtanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only 


faviour of the State; and men were violently drove by their fears into his party, 


'to which they had always been led by favour and inclination. 


Tur town of Amſterdam alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; and by forming 


a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The 


magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The populace, whom 
want of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, 
and armed for the defence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay uſeleſs in the 
harbour, were refitted, and ſtationed to guard the city: And the ſſuices being 


opened, the neighbouring eountry, without regard to the great damage ſuſtained, 


was laid under water, All the province followed this example, and ſcrupled not 
in this extremity to reſtore to the ſea thole fertile fields, which with infinite art 
and expence had been won from it. | 


Tur ſtates of Holland met to conſider, whether any means were leſt to ſave 
the remains of their lately flouriſhing, and now diſtreſſed Commonwealth. Tho? 
they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred all acceſs to the enemy, their de- 
liberations were not conducted with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt 
meaſures, proper to extricatę them from their preſent difficulties. The nobles gave 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and ſovereignty could be ſaved, 
every thing elſe ſhould without ſcruple be ſacrificed to the conqueror. Eleven 
towns concurred in the ſame ſentiments. Amſterdam ſingly declared againſt all 
treaty with inſolent and triumphant enemies: But notwithſtap:ling that oppoſition, 
ambaſſadors were diſpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs. 
It was reſolved to ſacriſice to Lewis Maeſtricht and all the frontier towns, which 


lay 


y * 
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the charges of the war, 
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Lewis deliberated with his miniſters Louvois and Pomponne, comveralin the 


meaſures, which he ſhould embrace in the preſent emergence ; and fortunately for 
Europe, he ſtill preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 
euate his conqueſts on condition, that all duties lately impoſed on the commodities 
of France ſhould be taken off; that the public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be permitted; the churches ſhared with the*Catholics, and their prieſts 
maintained by appointments from the States; that all the frontier towns of the 
Republic ſhould be reſigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzem- 
bourg, and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other ſide of the Rhine; as 
likewiſe the iſle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, that of 
Louveſtein and Crevecœur; that they ſhould pay the ſum of twenty millions of 
livres for the charges of the war; that they ſhould every year fend him a ſolemn 
embaſſy, and preſent him with a golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that they 
owed to him the preſervation of that liberty, which by the aſſiſtance of his prede- 
ceſſors they had been able to acquire; and that they ſhould give entire ſatisfaction 
to the King of England: And he allowed them but ten days for the acceptance of 
theſe exorbitant demands. 


Tut ambaſſadors, who came to London, met with ſtill worſe reception: No 
miniſter was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a kind of 
confinement. But notwithſtanding this rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
ſence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments of tender compaſſion, and 
even indignition among the people in general, but eſpecially among thoſe who 
could foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous councils. - The two moſt power- 
ful Monarchs, they ſaid, in Europe, the one by land, the other by ſca, have, 
contrary to the faith of ſolemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illuſtrious. 
Republic: What a diſmal proſpect does their ſucceſs afford to the neighbours of 
the one, and to the ſubjects of the other? Charles had formed the triple league, 


in order to reſtrai the exorbitant power of France: A ſure proof, that he dots 


not now err from ignorance, He had courted and obtained the applauſes of his 
people by that wife meaſure : As he now adopts contrary councils, he muſt ſurely 
expect by their means to render himſelf independant of his people, whoſe ſenti- 
ments are become fo indifferent to him, During the molt entire ſubmiſſion of 


the nation, and moſt dutiful behaviour of the Parliament, dangerous projects, | 


without provocation, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection, and all the foreign 
intereſts of the people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to bereave them of 
their domeſtic liberties. Leſt any inſtance of ireedom ſhould remain within their 
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Chap. III. view, the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, muſt be abandoned to 


the moſt dangerous enemy of England; and by an univerſal combination of ty- 
ranny againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in apy degree, 
their precious, tho? hitherto paecarions, birthrights, are for ever to ſubmit to fla» 
very and injuſtice. 


Tuo' the fear of giving offence to his confederate had engaged Charles to treat 
the Dutch ambaſſadors with ſuch rigour, he was not altoge her without vneafinefs, 


on account of the rapid and unexpected progrefs of the French arms. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and naval force, he law, mult be— 


come an acceſſion to France ; the Spaniſh Low Countries muſt ſoon follow ; and 
Lewis, now independant of his ally, would no lenger think it his intereſt to ſup- 
port him againſt his diſconteated ſuhjects. Charles, tho' he never ſtretched his 
attention to very diſtant conſequences, could not but foreſee theſe obvious events 
and tho' incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxiety when he found 
every thing yield to the French arms, while fuch vigorous reſiſtance was made to 


his own, Hz: ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſſadors, leſt they ſhould cabal among 


his ſubjects, who bore them great favour: But he ſent over Buckingham and Ar- 
lington, and ſoon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French King, in 
the preſent proſperous ſituation of that Monarch's affairs, 


Turst miniſters paſſed thro' Holland ; and as they were fuppoſed to bring 
peace to the diſtreſt Republic, they were received every where with the loudeſt ac- 
clamations. God bleſs the King of England! God bleſs the Prince of Orange! 
* Confuſion to the States!“ This was every where the cry of the pop\lace. The 
ambaſſadors had ſeveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Orange; but 


made no reaſonable advances towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, 


where they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 
ſhould ever make peace with Holland but by common conſent. They next gave in 
their pretenſions, of which the following are the principal articles; that the Dutch 
ſhould give up the honour of the flag without the leaſt reſerve or limitation, nor 
ſhould whole fleets, even on the coalt of Holland, refuſe to ſtrike and lower their 


topſails to the ſmalleſt ſhip, carrying the Britiſh flag; that all perſons, guilty of 


treaſon againſt the King or writing ſeditious libels, ſhould on complaint be ba— 
niſhed for ever the dominions of the States; that the Dutch ſhould pay the King a 
million ſterling towards the charges cf the war, together with ten thouſand pounds 
a year for per rmiltion to fiſh on the Britiſh ſeas; that they ſhould ſhare the Indian 
trade with the Engliſh ; that the Prince of Orange and his deſcendants ſhould enjoy 
the ſovereignty of the United P:oviaces ; at leaſt that tacy ſhould be inveſted with 
the dignities of Stadtholder, Ad miral, and General, in as ample a manner as had 


cver 
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ever be:a cojoyed by any of his anceſtors; and that the iſie of Walcheren, che Chap. III. 
city and caſtle of Sluis, together with the iſles of Cadſant, Goree, and Vorne, 72. 
ſhould b: put into the King's hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of articles. 
It is moſt conſiſtent with candour and reaſon to ſuppole, that Charles had not, in 
his alliance with France, propoled the utter deſtruction of the United Provinces ; 
ſince ſuch a ſcheme is ſcarce compatible with the project of employing the French . 
power for extending his authority ar home: But as the unexpected progreſs of JP 
Lewis's arms had reduced the Holl:aders to the laſt extremity, the King was de- Rs 
ſirous of acquiring a conſiderable ſhare of that rich booty, which fortune had dll. 
thrown into their hands. i 


Tur terms propoſed by Lewis bereaved the Republic of all ſecurity againſt any 
and invaſion from France: I hoſe demanded by Charles expoſed them equally to 
an invaſion by ſca from England: And when both were joined, they appeared 
abſolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hollanders, who ſaw no means of defence, 
to the utmolt deſpair. What extremely augmented their diſtreſs, were the violent 
factions, with which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 
pertinacicus in defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being of: the 
Commonwealth was threatened, ſtill perſeveted in oppoſing; the repeal of the per- 
petual edict, now become the object of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
at laſt broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. I hey roſe in an inſurrece zoth of june. 
tion at Dort, and by force conſtrained their burgo-maſters to ſign the repeal, fo 
much demanded. This proved a fignal-of a general revolt throughout all the 
provinces. At Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the peoplep,;... ot 
flew to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their magiſtrates, obliged Orange Stad- 
them to ſubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office ſuch —_— 
as diſpleaſed them: They required the Prince to appoint others in their place: 
And agreeable to the proceedings of the populace in all ages, provided they might 
wreak their vengeance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed a great indiffererice tor 
the protection of their civil liberties. | 

Tus ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, on this occaſion, the 
chief object of general envy, and expoſed him to the utmolt rage of popular pre- 
judices. Four aſſaſſins, actuate | by ro other motive than miſtaken zeal, had af- 
faulted him in the ſtreets; and after giving him many wounds, had left him for 
dead. One of them was puniſhed: The others were never quellioned for their 
crime, His brother Cornelius, who had behaved with great prudence and cour- 
age on board the fleet, was obliged by ſickneſs to come on ſhore, and he was now 
confined to his houſe at Dort. Some aſſaſſins broke in upon him; and it was 
with che utmoſt diſficulty that his family and ſervants could repel their violence: 
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queſtion. This man, who had bravely ſerved 
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At Amſterdam, the houſeeof the brave de hone; the ſole reſource of the diſ- 
treſt Commonwealth, was ſurrounded by the enraged populace, and his wife and 
children were for ſome time expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. 


Ons Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, accuſed Cornelius de Wit 
of endeavouring by bribes to engage him in the deſign of poiſoning the Prince of 
Orange. The accuſation, tho' attended with the moſt improbable and even abſurd 
circumſtances, was greedily-received by the credulous multitude ; and Cornelius 
was cited before a court of judicature, Ihe judges, either blinded by the ſame pre- 


Judices, or not daring to oppoſe the popular torent, condemned him to ſuffer the 


is country in war? and who had 
been inveſted with the higheſt dignities, wered into the hands of the exe- 


cutioner, and torne in pieces by the mo an torments. Amidſt the ſevere 
agonies, which he.endured, he [till made proteſtations of his innocence ; and 


frequently repeated an ode of Horace, which contained ſentiments, ſuited to his 
* condition. 


Juſtum & tenacem pre paſiti virum, &c, * 


Tur judges, however, condemned him to loſe his offices, and to be baniſhed 
the Commonwealth. The penſionary, who had not been terrified from perforin- 
ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this proſecution, reſolved 
not to deſert him on account of the unmerited infamy, which was endeavoured to be 


Which may be thus tranſlated, 
The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 
Purſues ſome greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, b 
Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 
Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ſlubborn honour tame. 
Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawleſs ſurges wake, 
Nor Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole, 
The firmer purpoſe of his foul 
With all its power can ſhake. 
Shou'd Nature's frame in ruins fall, 
And chaos o'er the ſinking ball 
Reſume primeval ſway, 
His courage chance and fate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and cies 
Obſtruct its deſtin'd way. 

This tranſlation was executed, at the author's deſire, by his friend, Mr, Blacklock, whoſe elegant 
collection of poems was lately publiſhed by Mr. Dodſley. Ihe poems are worthy of attention on ac- 
count of their own merit, but may be regarded as very extraordinary, when we confider what force 
of _—_— is * diſplayed by an author bork blind. 
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thrown upon him. He came to his brother's priſon, determined to accompany Chap Ml. 
him to the place of his exile. The ſignal was given to the populace. They roſe Maſſacre of 
in arms: They broke open the doors of the priſon; they pulled out the two the De Wits, 


brothers; and a thouſand hands vied with each other, who ſhould firſt be embrued 
in their blood. Even their death did not ſatiate the brutal rage of the multitude. 
They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe virtuous citizens, indignities too ſhock- 
ing to be recited ; and till tired with their own fury, it was not permitted the friends 
of the deceaſed to approach, or to beſtow on them the honours of a funeral, ſilent 
and unattended. | | 


Taz maſſacre of the de Wits put an end for the time to the remains of their 
party; and all men, from fear, incfination, or prudence, concurred in expreſſing 
the moſt implicit obedience to the Prince of Orange. The Republic, tho? half 
ſubdued by foreign force, and as yet diſmayed by its misfortunes, was firmly 
united under one leader, and began to collect the remains of its antient vigour. 
William, worthy of that heroic family from which he ſprung, adopted ſenti- 


ments becoming the head of a brave and a free people. He bent all his efforts Good conduct 


againſt the public enemy: He ſought not againſt his country any advantages, 
which might be dangerous to civil liberty. Thoſe intolerable conditions, de- 
manded by their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the States to reject with ſcorn z and 
by his advice they put an end to negotiations, which ſerved only to break the 
courage of their fellow citizens, and delay the aſſiſtance of their allies. He ſhowed 
them, that the numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of na- 
ture, would (till be ſufficient, if they abandoned not themſelves to deſpair, to reſiſt, 
at leaſt retard, the progreſs of their enemies, and preſerve the remaining provinces, 
till the other nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief, He repreſented, that as envy of their opulence and liberty had pro- 
duced this mighty combination againſt them, they would in vain expect by con- 
ceſſions to ſatisfy foes, whoſe pretenſions were as little bounded by moderation as 
by juſtice. He exhorted them to remember the generous valour of their anceſtors, 
who, yet in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human conlide- 
ration, and rouzing their ſpirits to an obſtinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military diſcipline of Spain. And he profeſſed himſelf willing to tread 
in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, and hoped that as they had honoured 
him with the ſame afiection which their anceſtors paid the former Princes of 
Orange, they would ſecond his efforts with the ſame conſtancy and manly forti- 
tude. | 

Tue ſpirit of the young Prince infuſed itſelf into all his hearers, Thoſe who 


lately entertained thoughts of yielding their necks to ſubjection were now bravely. 
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determined to reſiſt the haughty victor, and to defend thoſe laſt remains of their 


native ſoil, of which neither the irruptions of Lewis nor the inundation of waters 
had as yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail them on which they might 
combat, they were ſtill reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrite ; but flying to their 
ſettlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in thoſe remote regions, and preſerve 
alive, even in the climates of ſlavery, that liberty, of which Europe was become 
unworthy. Already they concerted meaſures for executing this extraordinary re- 
ſolution ; and found, that the veſſels, contained in their harbours, could RI 
above two hundred thouſand inhabitants to the Eaſt Indies. 


Tux combined Princes, finding at laſt ſome appearance of oppoſition, bent all 
their efforts to ſeduce the Prince of Orange, on whole valour and conduct the 
fare of the Commonwealth entirely depended. The ſovereignty of the province 
of Holland was offered him; and the protection of England and France, to inſure 
him, as well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the inſurrection of his ſub- 
jects. All propoſals were generouſly rejected ; and the Prince declared his reſo- 


lution to retire into Germany, and to paſs his life in hunting on his lands there, 


rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truſt repoſed in him, 
When Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction, which hung over the United 
Provinces, and aſked him, whether he did not fee, that the Commonwealth was 
ruined; There is one certa n means, replied the Prince, by hich 1 can be ſecure ne- 
ver to ſee my country's ruin: I will die in the laſt ditch. 


Tre people in Holland had been much incited to eſpouſe the Prince s party, by 
the hopes, that the King of England, pleaſed with his nephew's advancement, 
would abandon thoſe dangerous engagements, into which he had entered, and 

would afford his protection to the diſtreſſed Republic. But all, theſe hopes were 
ſoon found to be fallacious. Charles ſtill perſiſted in his alliance with France; and 
the combined fleets approached the coaſt of Holland, with an Engliſh army on 
board, commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that an unuſual tide 
carried them off the coaſt, and that Providence thus interpoſed in an extraordinary 
manner to ſave the Republic, from the. imminent danger, to which it was expoſed, 
Very tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſeaſon ; and 
the combined fleets either were blown to a diſtance, or dared not to approach a 
ſhore, which miglit prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 
courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progrels was as likely for the 


i preſent to attend his arms, had retired to Verſailles. 


Taz other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection of Holland as the fore- 
runner of their own ſlavery, and retained no hopes of defending themſelves, ſhould 
ſuch a mighty * be made to he already exorbitant power of France. The 
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Emperor, tho' he lay at a diſtance, and was naturally flow in his undertakings, be- 
gan to put himſelf in motion; Brandenburgh ſhewed a diſpoſition to take party 
with the States; Spain had ſent ſome forces to their aſſiſtance; and by the preſent 
efforts of the Prince of Orange and the proſpect of relief from their allies, a different 
face of affairs began already to appear. Groninghen was the firſt place which ſtop- 
ped the progreſs of the enemy: The biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from that town, 
and obliged to raiſe the ſiege with loſs and diſhonour. Naerden was attempted by 
the Prince of Orange; but Mareſchal Luxembourg, breaking in upon his entrench- 
ments with a ſudden irruption, obliged him to abandon the enterprize. 


Tarr was no ally on whom the Dutch more relied for aſſiſtance than the Par- 
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liament of England, which the King's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble. — of Febru- 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this ſeſſion, which ® 1 


met after prorogations continued for near two years, It was evident how much 
the King dreaded the aſſembling his Parlament ; and the diſcontents univerſally 
excited by the bold meatures entered into both in foreign and domeſtic adminiſtra- 
tion, had given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. 

Tus King, however, in his ſpeech, addreſſed them with all the appearance of 
cordiality and confidence, He ſaid, that he would have aſſembled them ſooner, 
had he not been deſirous to allow them leiſure for attending their private affairs, 
as well as to give his jcople reſpite from taxes and impoſitions: That ſince their 
laſt meeting, he had been forced into a war, not only juſt but neceſſary, neceſſary 
both for the honour and intereſt of the nation : That in order to have peace at home 
while he had war abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters, 
and had found many good effects to reſult from that meaſure : That he heard of 
ſome exceptions which had been taken to this exerciſe of power; but he would tell 
them plainly; that he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration; and would be much 
offended at any contradiction: And that tho' a rumour had been ſpread, as if the 
new levicd army had been intended to controul law and property, he regarded that 
jealouſy as fo frivolous, that he was refolved to augment his forces next ſpring z 

and did not doubt but they would conſider the neceſſity of them i in their ſupplies. 

The relt of the buſineſs he left to the chancellor. 
Tue chancellor enlarged on the fame topics, and added many extraordinary 
politions of his own. He told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 
mies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of England, their only competitor for com- 
merce and naval power, and the ſole obſtacſe to their views of an univerſal empire 
as extenſive as that of ancient Rome: That gyen during their preſent diſtreſs and 
danger, they were ſo intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to ſlight all 
treaty, nay to retule all ceſſation of hoſtilities ; That the King, in entering on this 
G g 2 war, 
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war, did no more than proſecute thoſe maxims, which had engaged the Parliament 
to adviſe and approve of the Jaſt ; and he might therefore ſafely ſay, that it was their 
war : That the States being the eternal enemies of England, both by intereſt and 
inclination, the Parliament had wiſely judged it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had 
laid it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda eft Carthago, this hoſtile government 
by all means is to be ſubverted : And that tho' the Dutch pretended to have aſſu- 
rances, that the Parliament would furniſh no ſupplies to the King, he was confi- 
dent, that this hope, in which they extremely truſted, would ſoon fail them. 
Broß the Commons entered upon buſineſs, there lay before them an affair, 
which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the King; 
and the meaſures, taken upon it, proved, that the houſe was not at preſent in a 
diſpoſition to ſubmit to them. It had been the conſtant undiſputed practice, ever 
ſince the Parliament in 1604, for the houſe, in caſe of any vacancy, to iſſue out 
writs for new elections; and the chancellor, who, before that time, had had ſome 
precedents in his favour, had ever afterwards abſtained from all exerciſe of that 
authority. . This indeed was one of the firlt ſteps, which the Commons had taken 


in eſtabliſhing and guarding their privileges; and nothing could be more requiſite 


than this precaution, in order to prevent the clandeſtine iſſuing of writs, and to 
enſure a fair and free election. No one but ſo deſperate a miniſter as Shafteſbury, 
who had entered into a regular plan for reducing the people to ſubjection, could 
have entertained thoughts of breaking in upon a practice ſo reaſonable and ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped to ſucceed in ſo bold an enterprize. Several 
members had taken their ſeats upon irregular writs iſſued by the chancellor; but 
the houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the ſpeaker placed in his chair, than a 


motion was made againſt them; and the members themſelves had the modeſty to 


withdraw. Their election was declared null; and new writs, in the uſual form, 


Tur next ſtep taken by the Commons had the appearance of ſome more com- 
plaiſance but in reality proceeded from the ſame ſpirit of liberty and independence. 
They reſolved, in order to ſupply his Majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that 
was the expreſlion they uſed, to grant eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the rate of 
20,000 pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Tho? 
unwilling to come to a Violent breach with the King, they would not expreſs the 


leaſt approbation of the war; and they gave him the proſpect of this ſupply, only 


that they might have permiſſion to proceed peaceably in the redreſs of ſome other 

Ye, of which they had ſuch reaton to complain. 
No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the ſecret views from 
which it proceeded, and the conſequences which might attend it, than the decla- 
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ration of indulgence. A remonſtrance was immediately formed againſt that exer- Chap. II. 
ciſe of prerogative. The King defended his meaſure. The Commons perſiſted * 
in their oppoſition to it; and they repreſented, that ſuch a practice, if admitted, 

might tend to interrupt the free courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, 

which had always been achgowleged to reſide in the King and the two houſes. 

All the world was in expectation, with regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary af- 

fair. The King ſeemed engaged in honour to ſupport his meaſure ; and in order 

to obviate all oppoſition, he had poſitively declared, that he would ſupport it. 

The Commons were obliged to perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhonourable, 

to be foiled, where they could plead ſuch ſtrong reaſons, but allo becauſe, if the 

King prevailed in his pretenſions, an end ſeemed to be put to all the legal limi- 

tations of the conſtitution, 


Ir is evident, that the King was now come to that delicate criſis, which he ought 
at firſt to have foreſeen, when he embraced thoſe de{perate councils ; and his re- 
ſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been entircly fixed and deter- 
mined. Beſides his uſual guards, he had an army encamped at Blackheath under 
the command of mareſchal Schomberg, a foreigner ; and many of the officers were 
of the Catholic religion. His ally, the French King, he might expect, would ſe- 
cond him, if violence became requiſite for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, 
and ſupporting the meaſures, which by common conſent they had agreed to pur- 
ſue. But Charles was ſtartled, when he approached ſo dangerous a precipice, as 
that which lay before him, Were violence once offered, there could be no re- 

turn, he ſaw, of mutual confidence and truſt with his people; the perils attending 
foreign ſuccours, eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince, were ſufficiently apparent 
and the ſucceſs which his own arms had met with in the war was not ſo great, as 
to encreale his authority, or terrify the malecontents from oppoſition. The defire 
of power likewiſe, which had engaged Charles in theſe precipitant meaſures, had 
leſs proceeded, we may obſerve, from ambition than from love of eaſe. Strict li- 
mitations of the conſtitution rendered the government complicated and trouble- 
ſome z and it was impoſſible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to 
procure the money neceſſary tur his pleaſures, or even for the regular ſupport of 
the government, When the proſpect therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition pre- 
ſented itſelf, the ſame love of eaſe inclined him to retract what it ſeemed ſo difficult 
to maintain; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and carele's, made him find 
little objection to a meaſure, which a more haughty prince would have embraced 
with the utmoſt teluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he aſked 
the opinion of the Houſe of Peers, who adviſed him to comply with-the Commons. 
And accordingly the King ſent for the declaration, and with his own hands broke Declaration 


the ſeals. The Commons expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction with this meaſure, ande 8 
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the moſt entire duty to bis Majeſty. The King aſſured them, that he would 
willingly pals any Lan , offered him, which might tend to give them ſatisſaction in 
all their juſt grievances. 


SHAFTESBURY, When he ſaw the King recelle at once from ſo capital a point, 
which he had publicly declared his retolution to maintain, concluded, that all the 
ſchemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and that Charles was utterly 
incapable of purſuing ſuch diſficult and ſuch dangerous meaſures. The Parliament, 
he foreſaw, might puſh their enquiries into thoſe councils, which were ſo generally 
odious; and the King, from the ſame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his 
miniſters to their vengeance. He was reſolved, therefore, to make his peace in 
time wich that party, which was likely to predominate z and to attone for all his 
violences in favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. Never turn 
was more ſudden, or lefs calculated to fave appearances, Immediately he entered 


into all the cabals of the country party; and diſcovered to them, perhaps magui- 


fied, the arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himſelf had borne ſo deep a 
ſhare. He was received with open arms by that party, who ſtood in need of ſo 
able a leader; and no queſtions were aſked with regard to his late apoſtacy, The 
various factions, into which the nation had been divided, and the many ſudden revo- 
lutions to which the public had been expoſed, had tended much to debauch the minds 
of men, ard to deſtroy the ſenſe of honour and decorum in their public conduct. 


Bur the Parliament, tho' ſatisfied with the King's compliance, had not loſt 
all thoſe apprehenſions, to which the meaſures of the court had given fo much 


foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a 7eft on all who ſhould enjoy any public 


office. Beſid-s taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and receiving the 


ſacrament in the eſtabliſhed church; they were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the Diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the 
Commons againſt the King's declaration of indulgence, and ſcemed reſolute to ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favour with the 
Parliament, and a project was aNpred to unite the whole Proteſtant intereſt againſt 
the common enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A bill paſſed the 
Commons for the caſe and relief of the Proteſtant nonconformiſts ; but met with 


ſome difficultics, at leaſt delays, in the Houſe of Peers, 


Tur reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as a recompence to the King 
for his conceſſions. A general pardon likewiſe and indemnity was paſted, which 
ſcreened the miniſters from all farther enquiry. The, Parliament probably thought 
that the beſt method of reclaiming the criminals,” was to ſhew them, that their 
cale was not deſperate. Even the remonſtrance, which the Commons voted of 
their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
appealed, None of the capital points are touched on; the breach of the triple 
league, 


CHARLES UI. = 
league, the French alliance, the ſhutting up the Exchequer. T he ſole grievances $0 
mentioned are an arbitrary impoſition on coal for providing convoys, the exerciſe 7 
of military law, the quartering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they prayed, that, af- 

ter the concluſion of the war, the whole army ſhould be diſbanded. The King 


gave them a gracious, tho' evaſive anſwer, When buſineſs was finiſhed, the 2gth ef 
two Houſes adjourned themſelves. | March. 


Tno' the King had, for the time, receded from his declaration of indulgence, 
and thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the ſuſpending power, he was ſtill reſolved, 
notwithſtanding his bad ſucceſs both at home and abroad, to perſevere in his alliance 
with France, and in the Dutch war, and conſequently in all thoſe ſecret views, what- 
ever they were, which depended on thoſe fatal meaſures. The money, granted by 
Parliament, ſufficed co equip a fleet, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral : 
For the Duke was ſet aſide by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Oſſory 
commanded under the Prince. A French ſquadron joined them, commanded by 

d*Etrees. The combined fleets ſet fail towards the coaſt of Holland, and found 
the enemy, lying at anchor, within the ſands at Schonvelr. There is a natural con- 28th of May. 
fuſion attending ſea fights, even beyond other military tranſactions; derived from seist. 
the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well as from the ſmoke and dark - 
neſs, in which every thing is there involved, No wonder, therefore, that relations 
of theſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and contradictions eſpecially when 
compoled by writers of the hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalting their own 
advantages, and ſuppreſſing thoſe of the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of 
this battle, is, that both ſides bo iſted of the victory ; and we may thence infer, that 
the action was not deciſive. The Dutch, being near home, retired into their own 
harbours: In a week, they were refitted, and. preſented themſelves again to the 
combined fleets. A new action enſued, not more deciſive than the foregoing. It 4th of June, 
was not fought with great obſtinacy on either ſide ; but whether the Dutch or the 8 98885 
allies firſt retired ſeems to be a matter of uncertaimy. The lots in the former of 
theſe actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Englſh, diffident of their inten- 
tions, took care to place under their own ſquagrons ; and they thereby expoſed 


them to all the fire of the enemy. There ſeems not to have been a ſhip lolt on 
cicher fide in the ſecond 'engagement. 


Ir was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inferior to the com- 
bined ſquadrons of France and England, he could-fight without any notable diſad- 
vantage; and it was ſufficient victory, that he could defcar the rojeRt of a defcent 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had endangered, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, the total. overthrow of the Dutch Commonwealth. © Prince Rupert a'fo 
was ſuſpected not to favcur the King's projects of ſubJuing Holland, or emarging 
k . ; 
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his authority at home; and from theſe motives, he was thought not to have preſ- 


ſed ſo hard on the enemy, as his well-known valour gave reaſon to expect. It 
is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho" the Engliſh with their allies 
much over-matched the Hollarders, they were not able to gain any advantage 
over them; while in the former war, tho? often over-borne by numbers, they ſtill 
exerted themſelves with the moſt heroic courage, and always acquired great re- 
nown, {ometimes even ſignal victories. But they were diſguſted with the preſent 
meaſures, which they eſt-emed pernicious to their country; they were not ſati-fied 
in the juſtice of the quarrel 3 and they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of their 
confederites, whom, had they been permitted, they would with much more plea- 
ſure have deſtr yed than even the enemy themſelves, 


Ir Prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſigns of the court, he enjoyed as 
little favour from the court, at leaſt from the Duke, who, tho? he could no longer 
command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Admiralty. The Prince 
complained of a total want of every thing, powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and 
even water; and he went into harbour, that he might refit the fleet, and ſupply its 
numerous neceſſities. After ſome weeks he was refitted ; and he again put to ſea. 
The hoſtile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt battle, which, 
during a courſe of ſo many years, theſe neighbouring maritime powers have diſputed 
with each other. De Ruyter, and under him Iromp, commanded the Dutch in 


this action, as in the two former: For the Prince of Orange had reconciled theſe 


two gallant rivals; and they retained nothing of their former animoſity, except that. 
emulation, which made them exert themſelves with more diſtinguiſhed bravery 
againſt the enemies of their country. Brankert was oppoſed to D'Etrets, de Ruy- 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is remarkable, that in all actions 
theſe brave admirals laſt mentioned had ſtill ſelected each other, as the galy anta- 
goniſts worthy each others valour; and no deciſive advantage had i yet been 
gained by either of them, They fought in this battle, as if there were no mean 
between death and victory. 


D*ETREes and all the French ſquadron, except rear-admiral Martel, kept at a 
diſtance ; and Brankert, inſtead of preſſing on them, bore down to the aſſiſtance 
of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no oc- 
caſion did the Prince acquire more deſerved honour : His conduct, as well as valour, 
ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir John 
Chichely, his rcar-admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he made haſte to 
the relief of Sprague, who was very hard preſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal 
Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, was lo diſabled, that he was obliged to hoiſt 
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his flag on board the St. George; while Tromp was for a like reaſon obliged to quit Chap. II. 


his ſhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed 
with the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and by the rear-admirals, their ſe- 
conds. Oſſory, rear-admiral to Sprague, was preggring to board Tromp, when he 
ſaw the St. George terribly torne, and in a manner diſabled. Sprague was leaving 
her in order to hoiſt his flag on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge ; when 
a ſhot, which had paſſed thro' the St. George, took his boat, and ſunk her. The 
admiral was drowned, to the great regret of Tromp himſelf, who beſtowed on 
his valour the deſerved praiſes. 


PRINCE Rupert found affairs in this dangerous ſituation, and ſaw moſt of the 
ſhips in Sprague's ſquadron diſabled from flight. The engagement was renewed, 
and became very cloſe and bloody. The Prince threw the enemy into great diſ- 
order, To encreaſe it, he ſent among them two fire ſhips ; and at the ſame time 
made a ſignal to the French to bear down, which if they had done, a total vic- 
tory mult have enſued. But the Prince, when he ſaw that they neglected his ſig- 
nal, and obſerved that molt of his ſhips were in no condition to keep the ſea long, 
wiſely provided for their ſafety by making eaſy fail towards the Engliſh coaſt. 
The victory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all the actions foughe during the 
preſent war. 


Tus turn, whichthe affairs of the Hollanders took by land, was more favourable. 
The prince of Orange beſieged and took Nacrden; and from this ſucceſs gave his 
country reaſon to hope for ſtill more proſperous enterprizes. Montecuculi, who 
commanded the Imperialiſts on the upggr Rhine, deceived, by the molt artful con- 
duct, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a ſudden march, ſet 
down before Bonne. The Prince of Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly ; while 


he eluded all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, joined his army 


to that of the Imperialiſts. Bonne was taken in a few days ; Several other places 
of the electorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : And the communi- 
cation being thus cut off between France and the United Provinces, Lewis was 
obliged to recall his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts with greater rapidity 
than he had at firſt made them. The taking Maeſtricht was the only advantage, 
which he gained this campaign. 


1673. 


A CONGRESS was opened at Cologne under the mediation of Sweden; but with Congref, of 
{mall hopes of ſucceſs. The d:mands of the two Kings were ſuch as muſt have re. <%vgne- 


duced the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude. In proportion as the affairs of the 
States roſe, the Kings ſunk in their demands; but the States ſtil} funk lower in 
their offers; and it was impoſſible for the parties ever to agree on any conditions, 


After the French evacuated Holland, the congrels broke up; and the ſcizure of 


„ VE: H hk Prince 
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Chap. III. Prince William of Furſtenburg by the Imperialiſts, afforded the F rench and Eng- 
5% 3, liſh a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The Dutch ambaſſidors in their me- 
morials expreſſod all the Haughtineſs and diſdain, ſo natural to a * State, which 

hid met with ſuch unmerited ill uſage. 


2 th of Odo. Tar Parliament of England was now aſſembled, and diſcovered much greater 
bor. ſymptoms of ill humour, than had appeared in their laſt meeting. They had ſeen 
A Parliament. 

for ſome time a negotiation of marriage carried on between the Duke of York, and 
the Archduchels of [nſpruc, a catholic of the Auſtrian family ; and they had made 
no oppoſition, But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a Princeſs 
of the houſe of Modena, then in cloſe conjunction with France; this circumſtance, 
joined to ſo many other grounds of diſcontent, raiſed the Commons into a flame; 
and they remonſtrated with the greatelt zeal againſt the intended marriage. The 
King told them, that their remonſtrances came too late, and that the marriage was 
already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The Commons ſtill infiſted ; and 
proceeding to the examination of the other parts of government, they voted the 
ſtanding army to be a grievance, and declared that they would grant no more ſup- 
ply, unleſs it appeared, that the Dutch were fo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonable 
conditions. To cut ſhort thele diſagrecable attacks, the King reſolved to prorogue 
the Parliament; and with that intention he came unexpectedly to the Houle of 
Peers, and ſent the uſher to ſurnmon the Commons. It happened, that the ſpeaker 
and the uſher nearly met at the door of the Houſe ; but the ſpeaker being within, ſome 
of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, To the chair, ts the chair: While 
others cried, The black-rod is at the dor. The ſpeaker was hurried to the chair; 
N and the following motions were inſtantly made: That the alliance with France is a 
5 grievance ; that the evil counſellors about the King are a grievance ; that the Duke 
| of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed. There was a 
general cry, To the queſtion, to the queſtion : But the uſher knocking violently at the 
door, the ſpeaker leapt from the chair, and the Houſe roſe in great confuſion, 
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DvzixG the interval, Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues with the malecontent party 
were now become notorious, was diſmiſſed from the office of chancellor; and the 
ſeals were given to Sir Heneage Finch, under the title of lord-keeper. The telt 
had incapacitated Clifford; and the white ſtaff was conferred on Sir Thomas Of. 
borne, ſoon after created Earl of Danby, a miniſter of ability, who had riſen by 
his parliamentary talents. Clifford retired into the country, and ſoon after died. 


1674. Tur Parliament had been prorogued, in order to give the Duke leiſure to con— 
7th of Febru- ſummate his marriage; but the King's neceſſities ſoon obliged him again to aſſemble 
40 them; and by ſome popular acts he paved the way for the ſeſſions. But all his 
=- | "WY - | efforts 
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efforts were in vain, The diſguſt of the Commons was fixed on foundations too 
deep to be eaſily removed. They began with applications for a general faſt; by 
which they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous condition: They ad- 
dreſſed againſt the King's guards, which they repreſented as dangerous to liberty; 
and even as illegal, ſince they had never yet received the ſanction of Parliament: 

They took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt againſt 
popery : And what chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the mem- 
bers of the Cabal, to whoſe pernicious councils they juſtly imputed all their preſent 
grievances, Clifford was dead: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader : Buckingham was endcavouring to imitate 


Chap. III. 
1674. 


Shafteſbury; but his intentions were as yet known to very few, A motion was 


therefore made in the Houſe of Commons for his impeachment : He deſired to be 
heard at the bar; but expreſſ:d himſelf in fo confuſed and ambiguous a manner as 
gave little ſatisfaction. He was required to anſwer precilely to certain queries, 
which they propoſed to him. Theſe queries regarded all the articles of miſconduct 
abovementioned ; and among the reſt, the following one ſeems remarkable. By 


* whoſe advice was the army brought up to overawe the debates and reſolutions of 


« the Houſe of Commons?” This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions of the 
Houſe were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his aniwers, endeavoured to 
exculpate himſelf, and to load-Arlington, He fuccecded not in the former intention: 


The Commons voted an addreſs for his removal. But Arlington, who was on 


many accounts obnoxious to the Houſe, was attacked. Articles were drawn up 
againſt him; tho* the impeachment was never proſecuted. 


Tur King plainly ſaw, that he could expect no ſupply from the Commons for 
carrying on a war, which was ſo odious to them, He reſolved therefore to make 
a ſeparate peace with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed, thro' 
the canal of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. With a cordiality, which, in the preſent diſ- 
poſition on both ſides, was probably but affecte , but which was obliging, he aſked 
advice of the Parliament. The Parliament ne concurred both in thanks 
for this gracious condeſcenſion, and in their advice for peace, Peace was accord- 
ingly concluded. The honour of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt 


extenſive terms: A regulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were reſtored peace wich 
to the ſame condition as before the war: The Engliſh planters in Surinam were al- Holland. 


lowed to remove at pleaſure : And the States agree to pay to the King the ſum 
of 800,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds. Four days after the Parliament was 


prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the people. 8 of Fe. 
Spain had declared, that ſhe could no longer ſtand neuter, if hoſtilities were continued vroary. 


againſt Holland; and a great decay of trade was foreſcen, in cafe a rupture ſhould 
H h 2 enſue 
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Chap. III. 
10674. 


1674. 
Prepoſterous 
ſchemes of 


the Cabal. 


Prepoſterous ſchemes of the Cabal. 


enſue with that nation. The proſpect of this loſs contributed very much to en- 


creaſe the national averſion to the preſent war, and to enliven the] Joy for its con- 


cluſion. 


THERE was in the French Gon a large body of Engliſh to the number of 
10,000 men, which had acquired great honour in every action, and had contri- 
buted greatly to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles ſaid he was bound 
by treaty not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the States by a ſecret article not 
to allow them to be recruited, 1 8 n to France ee a ſtrict execu- 


tion of this article. 
J 4 of : PA 
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Remenſlrances ef Sir William Teimple. 
Campargn of 1674. A Parliament. Paſſive obedience. 
A Parliament, Campaign of 1675. Congreſs of Nimeguen. 
Campaign of 1676. Uncertain conduct of the King. A Parlie- 
ment. Campaign ef 1677.—— Parliament's diſruſt of the King, 
Marriage of the Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary. Plan of peace. 
| =Negotiations. Campaign of 1678. —Ngoliations. Peace 
/ Nimeguen. State of affairs in Scotland. 


F we conſider the projects of the famous Cabal, it will be hard to determine, 
whether the end, which they propoſed, was more blameable and pernicious, or 


the means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent. Tho? 


they might talk only of recovering or fixing the King's authority ; their intention 
could be no other than that of making him abſolute : Since it was not poſſible 
to regain or maintain, in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 
crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and rendering 
the royal prerogative entirely uncontroulable, Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might 
foreſec, that every party of the nation would declare themſelves, not only the old 
parliamentary party, which, tho' they kept not in a body, were ſtill very nume- 
rous; but even the greateſt Royaliſts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but 


deſired to fee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent 


Parliament, tho? elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, were 
yet very tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable jealouſy of the 
Crown, 
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Crown, even before they had received any juſt ground of ſuſpicion. The guards, Chap. IV. 
therefore, together with a ſmall army, new levied, and undiſciplined, and compoſed 1074. 
too of Engliſhmen, were almoſt the only domeſtic reſources, which the King could 
depend on in the proſecution of theſe dangerous councils. ; 
Tux aſſiſtance of France was no doubt, eſteemed by the Cabal a conſiderable 
fupport in the ſchemes, which they were forming: But it is not eaſily conceived, 
nat they could imagine themſelves capable of directing and employing an aſlociate 
4 of ſo domincering a character. They ought juſtly to have ſuſpected, that it would be 
| Lewis's ſole intention, as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable j-alouſies be- 
tween the King and his people ; and that he faw how much a ſteady uniform gevern- Y 
ment in this iſland, whether free or abſolute, would form invincible barriers to his 
ambition. Should his aſſiſtance be demanded; if he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would 
ſerve only to enrage the people, and render the breach altogether irreparable ; it he 
furniſhed a great force, ſuſficient to ſubdue the nation, there was little reaſon to truſt 
his generoſity, with regard to the uſe, which he would make of this advantage. 

[x all its other parts, the plans of the Cabal, it muſt be confeſſed, appear equally 
abſurd and incongruous, If the war with Holland was attended with great ſucces, 
and involved the ſubjection of the Republic, ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to 
Lewis, not to Charles: And what hopes afterwards of reſiſling by the greateſt unani- 
mity ſo mighty a monarch ? How dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon 
his aſſiſtance againſt domeſtic diſconteats? It the Dutch, by their own vigour, and 
the aſſiſtance of allies, were able to defend themſelves, and could bring the war to an 
equality; the French arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no conſiderable re- 
inforcement could thence be expected to ſecond the King's enterprizes in England. 
And might not the project of over- awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of 
Itſelf, ſuciently odious, without the aggravation of ſacrificing that State, which 
they regarded as their beſt ally, and with which, on many accounts, they were de- 
ſirous of maintaining the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy ? 

WHATEVER views likewiſe might be entertained of promoting by theſe mea- 
lures the catholic religion; they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes 
abortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the ptojectors. The catho- p— : 
lic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſhed, is more proper than the proteſtant for 
ſupporting an abſolute Monarchy ; but weuld any man have thought of it as the 
means of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it was more deteſted than 
even ſlavery itſelf ? 

Ir muſt be allowed, that the difficulties and even inconfiltencies, attending the 
ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an ncli- 
nation to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, and to ſuppoſe them entirely the chimeras 
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of calumny and faction. But the utter impoſſibility of accounting by any other 
hy pocheſis for thoſe ſtrange meaſures embraced by the court, as well as for the nu- 
merous circumſtances, which accompanied them, obliges us to acknowlege (tho? 
there remains no direct evidence of it *) that a formal plan was laid for ſubverting 


the conſtitution, and that the King and the Miniſtry were in reality conſpirators 


againſt the people. What is moſt probable i in human affairs is not always true 


and a very minute circumſtance, overlooked in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to 


explain events, which may ſeem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable. Tho' 
the King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judgment, his capacity was chiefly fitted 
for ſmaller matters , and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to digeſt and adjuſt any plan 
of political operations. As he ſcarce ever thought twice on any one ſubject, every 


appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him; and when he found his way ob- 


ſtructed by unlooked-tor*difficulties, he readily turned aſide into the firſt path, 
where he expected more to gratify the natural indolence of his diſpoſition. To this 
verſatility or pliancy of genius, he himſelf was inclined to truſt ; and he thought, 
that, after trying an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could eaſily, if it 
failed, return into the ordinary channel of government. But the ſuſpicions of the 
people, tho' they burſt not forth at once, were by this attempt rendered altoge- 
ther incurable; and the more they reflected on the circumſtances attending it, 
the more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to entertain, They obſerved, that 
the King never had any favourite ; that he was never governed by his miniſters, 


No treaty to this purpoſe with France ever appeared; and indeed, it is probable for the reaſons 
mentioned above, that no ſuch treaty was ever formally entered into: The King thought it ſufficient, 
that he joined his intered with that of the French Monarch, and he believed that this circumſtance 
alone would enable him to depend on that Prince's afliftance in caſe of neceſſity, The abbot Primi in- 
deed publithed at Paris the terms of a treaty to this purpoſe : But there are ſo many difficulties attend- 
ing his natration, that it can have little weight with us: He ſpoke only by conjecture, or if he was ſup- 
plied. by the French Miniſters with materials, it was ſo much the intereſt of that court to embroil the 
King with his ſubjects, that the r account is very much to be ſuſpected. He ſays too, that it was ex- 
preſsly agreed to. divide the United Provinces, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, Zealand to 
Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange, But this is very improbable on many accounts, particular- 
ly beciuſe there i; no appearance of ſuch a ſcheme in the French propoſals at Utrecht. We ſee plainly 
by them, that thete was no concerted plan betwixt the two kings, and that they governed themſelves 
entirely by events. Father Orleans, who, it is ſaid, wrote from materials given him by K. James, is the 
molt authentic teſtimony of the arbitrary deſigns of the court; and there is no doubt of the truth of his 
narration in this particular. But his hiſtory in other reſpects is ſo falſe and ſuperficial, that were it not 
ſupported by other arguments, it would in this narration have ſmall weight with us. But after all, the 


diſcourſe of Sir William Temple to the King after men ioned, which that Monarch does not oppoſe, is, 


uext to the evidence of facts, the belt proof of the King's intentions, 
* + Duke of Buckingham's character of King Charles II. 
1 ſcarce 


r 
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ſcarce even by his miſtreſſes; and that he himſelf was the chief ſpring of all public 
councils. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they 
ſtill ſuſpected, that the fame project was ſecretly, in agitation ; and they deemed 
no precaution too great to ſecure them againſt the pernicious conſequences of ſuch 
coancils. 


Chap. IV. 
1674. 


Taz King, ſenſible of this jealouſy, was inclined thenceforth not to truſt alto - 
gether to his people; and tho' obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kept up 


connexions with the French monarch. He apologized for deſerting his ally, by 
repreſenting to him all the real undiſſembled difficulties, under which he laboured ; 
and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and good humour, admitted the vali- 
dity of his excuſes, The Duke likewiſe, conſcious that his principles and conduct 
nad rendered him till more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own ac- 
count a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and entered into particu- 


lar connexions with Lewis, which theſe Princes c ignified with the name of friend- 


hip. The Duke had only in view the ſecuring his ſucceſſion, and favouring the 
Catholics; and it muſt be acknowledged to his praiſe, that, thu" his ſchemes were 
dangerous to the people, they gave the King no jull ground of jealouſy. A dutiful 
ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he Knew no other rule of conduct but obedi- 
eacez and the ſame unlimited ſubmiſſion, Which afterwards, when King, he ex- 
acted of his people, he was ever willing, before he aſcended the throne, to pay to 
his Sovereign. | 


As the King was at peace with all the world, and almoſt the only Prince in Eu- 
rope who was placed in that agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compoſe all their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under fo favourable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles's 
offer; but, it was apprehendeq, that, for a like realon, the allies would be inclined 
to refuſe it. In order to give a new ſanction to his councils, the King invited 
Temple from his retreat, and appointed him ambaſſidor to the States. That wiſe 


Remon- 


miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his former undertakings, and the fatal trance of Sir 


turn of councils which had occalion:d it, refolved, before he embarked anew, to 
acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions of the King, in thoſe po- 
pular meaſures, which he ſeeme.] to have again adopted. After blaming the dan- 
gerous ſchemes of the Cabal, which the King was deſirous to excuſe, he told his 
Majeſty very plainly, that he would find it extremely difficult, it not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, to erect in England the lame ſyitem of government and religion, which was 
eſtabliſned in France: That the univerſal! bent of the tation was againſt both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a people: That many, who 
were at bottom indifferent in matters of religion, would yet oppoſe all alterations 

on 


W. Temple. 
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on that head; becauſe they conſidered, that nothing but force of arms could ſubdue 
the reluctance of the people againſt popery; after which, they knew, there could be 
no ſecurity for civil liberty : That in France every circumſtance had long been ad- 
juſted to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its eſtabliſhment and ſupport : 
That the commonalty, being poor and diſpiritèd, were of no account; the nobility, 
engaged by the proſpect or poſſeſſion of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court; the eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, added the 
ſanction of religion to the principles of civil policy: That in England a great part 
of the land d property belonged to the yeomanry or middling gentry; the King had 
ſew oflices to beſtow; an! could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an 
army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his Parliament : Thar if he had an army 
on foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſhmen, they would never be prevailed on to pro- 
mote ends, which the people ſo much feared and hated : That the Roman Catholics 
in England were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two 
hundredth ; and it ſ-emed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern 
ninety-nine, who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions : And that forcign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent ; and how to raiſe 
and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult 'to imagine. 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, for 
whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great eſteem. * A King of England,“ 
{aid Gourviile, * who will be the man of his people, is the greateſt King in the 
world: But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The King 
heard at firſt this diſcourſe with ſome impatience ; but being a very dextrous diſ- 
lembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and laying his hand on TENETS, ſaid with an 
appearing cordiality, © And I will be man of my people.” 


Teurrt when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the ſcheme of me.iating a 
peace was likely to prove abort:ve. The allies, beſides, their jealouſy of the 


King's mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war, Spain 


had Qtipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation, till all things in 
Flanders were reſtored to the condition, in which they had been left by the * 
- nean treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenſions in Alſace; and as the greateſt 
part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, fo much over- 
matched in force, would ſoon be obliged to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. 
The States indeed, oppreſſed by erorditant ares, as well as checked in their com- 
merce, were deſirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it: 
But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe 
protection they had been fo lately indebted for their ſafety, The Prince of Orange 
likewiſe, who had great influence in their councils, was all on fire for military fame, 
- and 


4 
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and was well pleaſed to be at the head of armies, from which ſuch mighty ſuc- Chap. IV. 

ceſſes were expected. Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole 1 
campaign, the meeting with Temple; and after the troops were leat into winter- 
quarters, he told that miniſter, in his firſt conference, that till greater impreſſion 
was made on France, reaſonable terms could not be hoped for; and it was there- 
fore in vain to negotiate, 


Tur ſucceſs of the campaign had not anſwered expectation. The prince Campaign of 
of Orange, with a ſuperior army, was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, 174. 


and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontier was 
then very feeble. After long endeavouring, tho' in vain, to bring Conde to a 
battle, he raſhly expoſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince 
failed not at once to ſee and to ſeize the advantage. But this imprudence of the 
prince of Orange was amply compenſated by his behaviour q that obſtinate and 
bloody action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops; he led them to the 
charge; he puſhed the veteran and martial troops of France; and he obliged the 
prince of Conde, notwithſtanding his age and character, to exert greater efforts, 
and to riſque his perſon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After fun-ſet, the action was continued by the 
light of the moon; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the comba- 
tants, which put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory undecided. ** The 
prince of Orange,” ſaid Conde, with great candour and generoſity, © has ated 
ein every thing like an old captain, except venturing his life tog like a. young ſol- 
dier.“ Oudenarde was afterwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but he was 
obliged by the Imperial and Spaniſh generals to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of 
the enemy. He afterwards beſieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of 
winter, the armies broke up, with great diſcontents and complaints on all ſides. 


Tur allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. Lewis in a few weeks re- 
conquered Franchecomte. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much ſuperior 
enemy, all that military ſkill, which had long rendered him the moſt renowned 
captain of his age and nation. By a ſudden and forced march, he attacked and 
beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the Imperialifts. 
Seventy thouſand Germans pour into Alſace, and take up their quarters in that 
province, Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns unexpectedly upon 
them. He attacks and defeats a body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. He chaces 
from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the German troops. 
He gains a new advantage at Turkheim. And having diſlodged all the allics, he 
obliges them to repaſs the Rhine; full of ſhame for their multiplied defeats, and 
ſtill more, of anger and complaiats againſt each other, 

Voi, VI. 9 | Is 
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Chap. IV, In England, all theſe events were conſidered by the people with great anxiety 

1674 and concexn 3 tho? the King and his miniſters affected great indifference with re- 
gard to them. Conſiderable alterations were about this time made in the Engliſh | 

„ miniſtry. Buckingham was diſgraced, who had Jong, by his wit and entertaining 

: humour, poſſeſſed the King's favour. The chief miniſters were Arlington, now lord 

chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. Great hatred and jealouſy took place be- 

tween theſe miniſters ; and the King's affairs were ſomewhat diſturbed by their 

quarrels. But Danby gained ground every day with the King, and Arlington de- 

clined in the ſame proportion. Danby was a frugal miniſter ; and by his applica- 
tion and induſtry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He endeavoured 

ſo to conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and the conſequence was, 

that he was able entirely to pleaſe none, He was always a declared enemy to the 

French alliance; but never poſſeſſed authority enough to overcome the propoſſeſ- 

ſions, which the King and the Duke retained toward it. It muſt be aſcribed to 

the prevalence of that intereſt, that the Parliament was aſſembled ſo late this year; 

thor. leſt they ſhould attempt to engage the King in meaſures againft France, during 
13th oF Agha. the enſuing campaign. They met not till the approach of ſummer. 


AParliament, Evegy ſtep taken by the Commons diſcovered that ill humour and jealouſy, to 
which the late open meaſures of the King, and his preſent ſecret attachments, gave 
ſuch juſt foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to 
inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecution of prieſts : They 
preſented addreſſes a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale; and when the King's anſwer 
was not ſatisfactory, they ſeemed ſtill determined to perſevere in their applications: 

An accuſation was moved againſt Danby ; but upon examining the ſeveral arti- 
cles, it was not found to contain any juſt reaſons of a proſecution 3 and was there- 
fore dropped : They applicd to the King for recalling his troops from the French 
ſervice; and as he only promiſed}, that they ſhould not be recruited, they ap- 
peared to be much diffatished with his anſwer : A bill was brought in, making it 
treaſon to levy money without authority of Parliament: Another vacating the 
feats of ſuch members as accepted of offices: Another to ſecure the perſonal li- 
berty of the fulject, and to prevent ſen«ing any one priſoner beyond fea, 


Tnar the court party might not be idle, during theſe attacks, a bill for a new 

teſt was int oduced into the Houſe of Peers by the earl of Linueſey. Al] men- 
bers of either houſe, and all who poſſeſſed any office, were by this bill required to 

Paſſive obe- ſwear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms againſt 
dience. the King; that they abhorred the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his autho- 
rity againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him; and that they will 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of the Proteſtant religion or of the eſta- 
bliſhed government cither in church or ſtate. 
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Gar oppoſition was made to this bill; as might he expected from the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the public. During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on 
with much zeal ; and all the reaſon and learning of both parties were diſplayed on 
this memorable occaſion. The queſtion indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a 
point, which entered into the controverſies of the old parties, cavalicy and round- 
head; as it made an eſſential part of the preſent diſputes between court and 
country. Few neuters were found in the nation: But among ſuch as could main- 
tain a calm indifference, there prevailed ſentiments very wide of thoſe adopted by 
either party. Such perſons thought, that all public declarations of the legiſla- 
ture, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally impolitic, and could ſerve to no 
other purpoſe, than to ſignalize m their turn the triumph of one faction over ano- 
ther : That the ſimplicity retained in the antient laws of England, as well as in 
the laws of every other nation, ought ſtill to be preſerved, and was beſt calculated 
to prevent the extremes on either ſide: That the abſolute excluſion of reſiſtance, 
in all poſſible caſes, was founded on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſſion might 
be attended with dangerous conſequences z and there was no neceſlity of expoſing 
the public to either inconvenience : That if a choice muſt neceſſarily be made in 
the caſe, the preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was apparent; nor 
could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, beforehand and in general terms, be lafely ad- 
mitted in any government : That even in mixt monarchies, where that ſuppoſition 
ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous ; ſince no man, on the ap- 
proach of extraordinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, tho* not directed by legal de- 
clarations, to find the proper remedy : That even thoſe, who might, at a diſtance 
and in ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all reſiſtance, would yet hearken to the voice 
of nature, when evident ruin, both to themſclves and to the public, muſt attend 
a ſtrict adherence to their pretended principles: That the queſtion, as it ought 
thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the legiſlature, was, even 
among private reaſoners, little better than a diſpute of words: That the one 
party could not pretend, that reſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar practice; 
the other would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremities : And thus the dif- 
ference could only turn on the degrees of danger or oppreſſion, which could war- 
rant this irregular remedy ; a difference, which, in a general queſtion, it was im- 
poſſible, by any language, preciſely to fix or determine. 


THERE were many other abſurdities in this teſt, particularly that of ſwearing not 
to alter the government either in church or ſtate ; ſince all human inſticutions are 
liable to abuſe, and require continual amendments, which are, in reality, ſo many 
alterations. It is not indeed poſſible to make a law, which does not innovate, more 
or leſs, in the government. Theſe difficulties produced ſuch obſtructions to the 

Ii 2 bill, 
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Chap. IV. bill, that it was carried only. by two voices in the Houſe of Peers. All the popiſh 
1675- Lords, headed by the ear! of Briſtol, voted againſt it. It was ſent down to the 
Houſe of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a ſcrutiny ill more ſevere, 


Bur a quarrel, which enſued between the two Houſes, prevented the paſſ ng 
all the bills, projected during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being caſt in 
a law-ſuit before the Chancery againſt Sir John Fagy a member of the Houſe of 
Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houſe of Pecrs. The Lords 
received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear before them. He complained to the 
lower Houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe. They not only maintained, that no mem- 
ber of their Houſe could be ſummoned: before the Peers; and for this claim they 
could plead precedent : They allo aſſerted, that the upper Houſe could receive 
no appeals from any court of equity; a pretenſion, which extremely retrenched 
the juriſdiction of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had pre- 
vailed during this whole century, The Commons ſend Shirley to prifon : The 
Lords aſſert their powers. , Conferences are tried; but no accomodation enſues. 
Four lawyers are ſent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranſgreſſing the order 
of the Houſe, and pleading in this cauſe before the Peers. The Peers denominate 
this arbitrary commitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of 
the Tower to releaſe the priſoners: He refuſes obedience : They apply to the 
King, and deſire him to puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. The King ſum— 
mons both Houles ; exhorts them to unanimity; and informs them, that the pre- 
ſent quarrel had ariſen from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who pro- 
poſed by that means to force a diſſolution of the Parliament. His advice has no 
effect: The Commons continue as violent as ever; and the King, finding _ 
£th of June. no buſineſs could be finiſhed, at laſt prorogued the Parliament. 


13th of Octo- Warn the Parliament were again aſſembled, there appeared not in any reſpect 
- "= change of the diſpoſitions of either Houſe, The King delired ſupplies, as well 
for the building of ſhips as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his reve- 

nue. He even confctled, that he had not. been altogether ſo frugal as he might 

have been, and as he reſolved to be for the future: Tho? he aſſerted, that to 

his great ſatisfaction he had found his expences by no means ſo exorbitant as ſome 

had repreſented them. The Commons took into conſideration the ſubject of 

ſupply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the building of ſhips ; but they appro- 

priated the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes. They paſſed a reſolution not to grant 

any ſupply for taking off the anticipations of the revenue ®. This vote was carried 

* Several hiſtorlans have affirmed, that the Commons found, this ſeſſion, upon enquiry, that the 

King's revenue was 1,60%, oo pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expence was but 7co, ooo 

pounds; and have appealed to the Journals for a proof. But there is not the leaſt appearance of this 

in the Journals; and the fact is impollible. a 

i in 


fofe the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained 
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in a very full houſe, by a majority of four only: So nearly were the parties balanced. Chap IV. 
The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirlcy's cauſe had given occaſion. The * 
procee.\ings of the Commons diſcovered equal violence as during laſt ſeſſion. A 

motion was made in the Houſe of Peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the King 

to diſſolve the preſent Parliament. The King contented himſelf with proroguing 224 of No- 
them to a very long term. Whether theſe quarrels between the Houſes aroſe from ember. 
contrivance or accident, was never certainly known. Each party might, according 

to their different views, eſteem themſelves either gainers or loſers by them. The 

Court might deſire to obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 

other employment. The country party might deſire the diſſolution of a Parlia- 

ment, which, notwithſtanding all diſguſts, ſtill contained too many royaliſts, ever 

to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malecontents. 


Soo after the prorogation, there paſſed a tranſaction, which in itſelf is trivial, 
but tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſh goverament, and of Charles's 
adminiſtration during this period. The liberty of the conſtitution, and the variety 
as well as violence of the parties, had begot a propenſity for political converſa- 
tion; and as the coffee-houſes in particular were the ſcenes, where the conduct of 
the King and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was 
iſſued to ſapprels theſe places of rendezvous. Such an act of power, during 
former reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the | prerogative; and be- 


with regard to that exerciſe of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to ariſe 
upon his proclamation, had recourſe” to the judges, who ſupphed him with a 
chicane of law, and that too a very frivo'ous one, by which he might juſtify 
his proceedings. The act which ſettled the exciſe, gave the King a power to 
refuſe licences for retailing !iquors to fuch as could not find ſecurity for pay- 
ment of the duties. But coffee was not a liquor habic to exciſe ; and even this 
power of refuſing licences was very limited, and could not reaſonably be ex- 
tended beyond the intention of the act. The King, therefore, obl. rving the 
people to be much diſacictied, yielded to a petition of the coffee- men, who pro- 
miſed for the future to reſtrain all ſeditious difcourſe in their houſes; and the pro- 
clamation was recalled. 


THis campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates than any other dur- Campaign of 


ing this whole war. The French touk the field in Flanders with a very numerous . 


army; and the King himlelf ſerved as a volunteer under the Prince of Conde. But 
notwithſtanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no advantages but the tak- 
ing of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence. The prince of 
Orange with a conſiderable army oppoſed him in all his motions ; and neither party 
was 
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. was willing, without a viſible advantage, to hazard a general battle, which might 


be attended either with the entire loſe of Flanders on the one hand, or the invalion 


olf France on the other. Lewis, tired of ſo unactive a campaign, returned to Ver- 


ſaille; ; and the whole ſummer paſſed in Flanders without any memorable event. 
TurENNE commanded on the Upper Rhine, in oppoſition to his great rival, 

Montecucul!, general of the Imperialiſts. The object of the latter was to paſs the 

Rhine, to- penetrate into Alſace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 


theſe provinces : The aim of the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 


diſappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt conſummate {kill was diſplayed 
on both ſides; and if any ſuperiority appeared in Turenne's conduct, it was aſcribed 
chiefly to his greater vigour of body, by which he was enabled to inſpect all the 
poſts in perſon, and could on the ſpot take the julleſt meaſures for the execution of 
his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German ſide of the Rhine, he not only 
kept Moatecuculi from paſſing that river: He had alſo laid his plan in ſo maſterly 
2 manner, that in a few days he mult have obliged the Germans to decamp, and 
have gained a conſiderable advantage over them; when a period was put to his il- 
luſtrious life, by a random ſhot, which {truck him on the breaſt, as he was taking a 
view of the enemy. The news excited ſorrow in King, court, and people, equalled 
by nothing which we meet with in hiſtory, but the lamentations of the Roman 
people for the death of Germanicus. The conſternation of the army was inex- 
preſſible. The French troops, who, a moment before, were aſſured of victory, 
now conſidered themſelves as totally vanquiſhed z and the Germans, who would 


have been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, expected no leſs than the total de- 


ſtruction of the enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, ſucceeded him in 
the command, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of his prede- 


ceſſor. By his ſkilful operations, the French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, 


without conliderable loſs; and this retreat was eſteemed equally glorious with the 
greateſt victory. The deſperate valour of the Engliſh troops, who were placed 
in the rear, contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had been ſeized 
with equal paſſion as the native troops of France, for their brave general, and 
fought with ardour to revenge his death on the Germans. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, then captain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that att, which 
he afterwards practiſed with ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France, 

Tur prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under the command of Luxem- 
bourg; and carrying with him a conſiderable reinforcement, ſucceeded to Turenne's 
command, He defended Alſace from the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, 
and invaded that province. He obliged them firſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, 
then that of Saberne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle, And 
having * * them n eſtabliſhing themſelves in Alſace, he forced them 


not- 
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not withſtanding their ſuperiority of number, to repaſs the Rhine, and take up 
their winter quarters in their own country. 


ArTer the death of Turenne, a detachment of the German army was ſent to Is 
ſiege of Treves: An enterprize, in which the Imperialiſts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 
tine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paſſionately concurred. The 
project was well concerted, and executed with vigour. Mareſchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a view of forcing the Germans 
to raiſe the ſie ge. They left a detachment to guard their lines, and under the 
command of the dukes of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched in queſt of the enemy. 
At Conſarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with ſuperior numbers, on Crequi, and 
put him to rout. He eſcaped with four attendants only; and throwing himſelf 
into T reves, reſolved by a vigorous defence to make amends for his former error or 
misfortune, The garriſon was brave, but not abandoned to that total deſpair, by 
which their governor was actuated, They mutinied againſt his obſtinacy ; capi- 
tulated for themſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to ſign the capitulation, they deli- 
vered him a priſoner into the hands of the enemy. 


Tis remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is almoſt the only battle, which the 
French loſt at land, „from Rocroi to Bleinheim, during the courle of above i ſixty 
years; and theſe (80, full of bloody wars againſt potent and martial enemies: 
Their victories equal almoſt the number of years during that period. Such was 
the vigour and good conduct of that Monarchy ! And ſuch too were the reſources 
and fined poliey of the European nations, by which they were enabled to repair 
their loſies, and ſtill to confine that mighty power nrarly within its antient li- 
mits! A fifth part of theſe victorꝭes would have ſufficed in an other period to have 
given to France the empire of Europe. | 


Tue Swedes hall been engaged, by the payment of large ſubſidies, to * part 
with Lewis, and invade Pe territories of the clect er of Br. andenburgh in Po- 
merania, That clector, joined by ſome Imperiliſts from Silo ſia, fell upon them 


with great bravery and ſucceſs. He ſoon beat them out of his part of that coun- 


try, and purſued them into their own, "He had an interview wich the King of 
Denmark, who was now enccted into the intereſts of the confederates, and re- 
ſolved to declare war agent Sweden, Theſe princes concerted meaſures for 
puſhing the victory. 

To all thele misfortunes againtt foreign enemies were united ſome domeſtic in- 
ſurrections of the common people ia Guicnae and B:ittany, Tho' ſoon ſuppreſſed, 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only advantage, gained by 
the French, was at fea. Mcflina in Sicily had revolted; and a fleet under the duke 
de Vivonne was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels. The Dutch had ſent a ſqua- 
| dron 
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dron to affiſt the Spaniards. A battle enſubd, where de Ruyter was killed. This 
event alone was thought equivalent to a victory. 


Tur French, who, twelve years before, had ſcarce a ſhip of war in any of their 
harbours, had raiſed themſelves, by means of perſeverance and policy, to be, in their 
preſent force, tho' not in their reſources, the firit maritime power in Europe. 
The Dutch, while in alliance with them againſt England, had ſapplied them with 
ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of ſhip build- 
ing. The Engliſh next, when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 
them in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order in naval engage- 
ments. Lewis availed himſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, 
while Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
ment; or if, at any time, he rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, that induſtry, by 
reaſon of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious to 
the public than his inaCtivity itſelf. He was as anxious to promote the naval power 
of France, as if the ſafety of his crown had depended on it ; and many of the plans 
executed in that kingdom, were firſt, *tis ſaid “, digeſted and corrected by him, 


Tux ſucceſſes of the allies had been conſiderable the laſt campaign; but the 
Spaniards and Imperialiſts well Knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broke, or 
willing to ſubmit to the terms which they reſolved to impoſe upon her. Tho? they 
could not refuſe the King's mediation, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties; was 
at laſt fixed on as the place of congrels; yet under one pretence or other, they ſtill 
delayed ſending their ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made in the negotiation. 
Lord Berkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh 
miniſters at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient for peace, ſoon ap- 
peared : Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himſelf 
could neither be ſeduced nor forced into a diſadvantageous peace, ſent ambaſſadors : 
The Swedes, who hoped to recover by. treaty, what they had loſt by arms, were al- 
ſo forward to negotiate. But as theſe powers could not proceed of themſelves to 
ſertle terms, the congrels hitherto ſerved merely as an amuſement to the public. 


IT was by the events of the campaign, not the conferences of negociators, that 
the articles of peace were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns ill fortified and 
worſe defended, made but a fecble reſiſtance to Lewis, who, by laying up maga- 
zines during the winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpring, before the 
forage could be found in the open country. In the month of April he laid ſiege to 
Conde, and took it by ſtorm in four days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to be- 
ſiege Bouchaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he poſted himſelf ſo advantage- 


* Welwcod, Burnet, Coke. 
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ouſly with his main army, as to hinder the confederates from relieving it, or fight- 
ing without diſadvantage. The Prince, in ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſea- 
ſon, and the want of proviſions, came in ſight of the French army; but his in- 
duſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of the ſurrender 
of Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were unwilling to 
hazard an action, which might be attended with the moſt important conſequences. 
Lewis, tho” he wanted not perſonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the 
field; and being reſolved this campaign to reſt contented with the advantages, 
which he had ſo early acquired, he thought proper to entruſt his army o Mareſchal 
Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles. After his departure, the Frince of 


Orange laid ſiege to Maeſtricht ; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtancc, he 


was obliged, on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken 
Aire, to raiſe the ſiege. He was incapable of yielding to adverſity or ben./1n- 
under misfortunes : But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence and errors 
of his allies, the war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very untortunate ifÞ e, 

Ox the Upper Rhine, Philipſborough was taken by the Imperialiſts. In Po- 
merania, the Swedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brancenburgters, 
that they ſeemed to be loſing apace all thoſe poſſcſſions, which, with ſo much va- 
lour and good fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 


Azour the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Nimeguen was pretty full, 


and the Plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers Hrictly con- 


joined by blood and alliance, at laſt appeared, The Dutch had threatened, if 
they delayed any longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty with France. In the 
conferences and negotiations, the diſpoſitions of the parties became every day 
more apparent, 


Tu Hollanders, loaded with debts, and harraſſed with taxes, were defrous of 
putting an end to a war; in which, beſi.les the inconveniencies attending all leagues, 
the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of the Germans, prog- 
noſticated nothing but diſgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languiſhed ; 
and what gave them (till greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reaſon of 
her neutrality, Jouriſhed extremely; and they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, 
once lolt, would never thoroughly be regained, They had themſelves no farther 
motive for continuing the war, except to lecure a good frontier to Flanders; but 
gratitude to their allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might 
procure a peace, which would give general ſatisfaction. The Prince of Orange, 
urged by motives of honour, of ambition, and of animoſity agaiaſt France, en- 
deavoured to keep them ſteady to this reſolution. 
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rhargy, and move him to ſupport the high character, with which he was inveſted. 
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Tus Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weakneſles, into which their 


' monarchy was fallen, were diſtracted with domeſtic diſſenſions between the parties 
of the Queen Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young ſovereign. 


'Tho? unable of themſelves to defend Flanders, they were reſolute not to conclude 
a peace, which would leave it expoſed to every allault or inroad : And while they 
made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, their real truſt was in the pro- 
tection of England. They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but important territory was once 
ſubdued by France, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo terrible a power, would fall into 
dependance, and would endeavour, by ſubmiſſions, to ward off that deſtruction, to 
which a war in the heart of their State muſt neceſſarily expoſe them. They be- 
lieved, that Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages he might reap from the 


alliance than from the ſubjection of the Republic, which muſt ſcatter its people 
and depreſs its commerce, would be contented with very moderate conditions, and 


would turn his enterprizes againſt his other neighbours. They thought it impoſ- 
ſible but the people and Parliament of England, foreſeeing theſe obvious conſe- 
quences, muſt at laſt force the King to take part in the allairs of the continent, in 
which their intereſts were ſo deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the 
King himſelf, on the approach of ſo great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and ſa- 
crifice his prejudices, in favour of France, to the ſafety of his own kingdoms. 


Bur Charles here found himſelf entangled in ſuch oppoſite motives and engage- 
ments, as he had not reſolution enough to break, nor patience to unravel, On the 
one han, he always regarded his alliance with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of 
any commotions among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he might have 
formed for enlarging his authority, or altering the eſtabliſhed religion, it was from 
that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. Ele had actually, in ſecret, ſold his 
neutrality to France, and he received remittances of a million of livres a year, which 
was afterwards encreaſed to two millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent em- 
barraſſed ſtate of his revenue. And he dreaded, leſt the Parliament ſhould treat 
him as they had formerly done his father; and after they had engaged him in a 
war on the continent, ſhould cake advantage of his neceſſities, and make him 
purchaſe ſupplies by ſacrificing his prerogative, and. abandoning his miniſters. 

On the other hand, the cries of his ptople and Parliament, ſeconded by Danby, 
Arlington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and 
to correct the unequal balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend danger 
from oppoling ſuch earneſt defires : He might hope for large ſupplies, if he con- 
curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the renown 
of acting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him from his le- 
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IT is worthy obſervation, that, during this period, the King was, by every one, 
abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, allowed to be the undiſputed ar- 
biter of Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would have preſcribed, could 
have been refuſed by either party. Tho' France afterwards found means to reſiſt 
the ſame alliance, joined with England; yet was ſhe then obliged to make ſuch 
violent efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which 
puſhed her to find reſſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles was 
ſenſible, that, fo long as the war continued abroad, he ſhould never enjoy caſe at 
home, from the impatience and importunity of, his ſubjects ; yet could he not re- 
ſolve to impoſe a peace by openly conjoining himſelf wich either party. Terms 
advantageous to the allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of France: The contrary 
would enrage his Parliament. Between theſe views, he perpetually floated; and 
from his conduct, it is obſervable, that a careleſs, remiſs diſpoſition, agitated by 
oppoſite motives, is capable of as great inconſiſtencies as is incident even to the 
greateſt imbecillity and folly, 


Taz Parliament was aſſembled ; and the King made them a very plauſible ſpeech,, r 2 of Fe. 
in which he warned them againſt all differences among themſelves ; exprefied oy 3 


reſolution to do his part for bringing their conſultations to a happy iſſue; and of. 
fered his conſent to any laws for the farther ſecurity of their religion, liberty, and 


property. He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy; and aſked. 


money for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, the addition- 
al exciſe, was ſoon to expire: And he added theſe words, You may at any 
<« time ſce the yearly eſtabliſhed expence of the government, by which it will ap- 
« pear, that the conſtant unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain no 
% overplus towards anſwering thoſe contingencies, which may happen in all 
* kingdoms, and which have been a conſiderable burthen on me this laſt year.” 


Beyore the Parliament entered upon buſineſs, they were ſtopped by a doubt, 
which was ſtarted concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the Third. That Parliaments ſhould be held once every 
«« year, or oftner, if need be.” The laſt prorogation had been longer than a year; 
and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equivalent to a 


diſſolution. The conſequence ſeemy by no means jult ; and beſides, a latter act, 


that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold 
Parliaments only once in three years, Such weight, however, was put on this ca- 
vil, that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in 
the Houſe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all its fu- 
ture acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the Tower, there to 
remain during the pleaſure of his Majeſty and the Houle, Buckingham, Saliſbu- 
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ry, and Wharton, made ſubmiſſions, and were ſoon after releaſed, But Shafteſ- 
bury, more obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his 
adherence to liberty, ſought the remedy of law; and being rejected by the judges, 
he was at laſt, after a twelvemonth's impriſonment, obliged ro make the ſame ſub- 
miiGons 3 upon which he was allo releaſed. 


rur Commons at firſt ſeemed to proceed with temper. They granted the ſum 


of 586,000 pounds, for building thirty ſhips ; tho? they ſtrictly appropriated the 


Campaign of 
1677. 


money to that ſervice. Eſtimates were given in of the expence ; but it was af- 
terwards found that they fell ſhort near 100,000 pounds. They alſo voted, 
agreeably to the King's requeſt, the continuance of the additional exciſe for three 


years. This exciſe had been granted for nine years in 1668, Every thing ſeem- 
ed to promiſe a peaceable and an eaſy ſeſſion. 


Bur the Parliament was ſoon rouzed from this tranquillity by the news receiv- 
ed from abroad. T he French King had taken the field in the middle of Febru- 
ary, and laid fieg* to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few-days by ſtorm. He 
next inveſted both Cambray and St. Omer. The Prince of Orange, alirmed with 


this progreſs, haſtily aſſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer. 


He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and Mareſchal 
Luxembourg. The Prince poſſeſſed great talents for war ; courage, activity, vi- 


gilance, patience; but ſtill he was inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate gene- 


+ rals oppoſed to him by Lewis; and tho” he always found means to repair his 


loſſes, and to make head in a little time againſt the victors, he was during his 
whole lite unſucceſsful. By a maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here 
beat, and obliged to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, he made the utmoſt 
efforts, by exhortation and example, toe rally his diſmayed ſoldiers: He ſtruck 


one of the runaways acroſs the face with his ſword : & Raſcal,” ſaid he, © I will 


«+ ſet a mark on you at preſent, that ! may hang you afterwards.” Cambray 
and St. Omer were ſoon ſurrendered to Lewis. 


Tuis ſucceſs, derived from ſuch exorbitant power and fuch wiſe conduct, 
{truck a juſt terror into the Engliſh Parliament. They addreſſed the King, re- 


preſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the greatneſs of 


France, and deſiring, that his Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, 
would both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 
quict the fears, of his people. The King, deſirous of eluding this application, 
which he conſidered as a kind of attack on his meaſures, replied in general terms, 
that he would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flanders, conſiſtent with the 
peace and ſafety of his kingdoms. This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a real 
denial, [Ihg Commons, therefore, thought proper to be more particular. Fhey 


entreated 
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him not to defer the entering into ſuch alliances as might attain that great end: * wu IV. 
And in caſe war with the French King ſhould be the reſult of his meaſures, they 

promiſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which would enable him to ſup- 

port the honour and intereſt of the nation. The King was alſo more particular in 

his reply. He told them, that the only way to prevent danger, was to put him 

in a condition to make preparations for their ſecurity. This meſſage was under- 

ſtood to be a demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered the 

King to borrow on the additional exciſe 200,000 pounds, at even per cent: A 

very ſmall ſum indeed ; but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary re- 


venue, to equip a good ſquadron, and thereby put the nation in ſecurity, till far- 
ther reſolutions were taken. 


Bur this conceſſion fell far ſhort of he King's a He therefore in- 
formed them, that unleſs they granted him the ſum of 600,000 pounds upon new 
funds, it would not be poſſible for him, without expoſing the nation to manifeſt 
danger, to ſpeak or act thoſe things, which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral 
addreſſes. The houſe took this meſſage into conſideration : But before they came 
to any reſolution, the King ſent for them to Whitehall, where he told them, up- 
on the word of a King, that they ſhould not repent any truſt, which they would 
repoſe in him for the ſafety of his kingdoms ; that de would not for any conſi- 
deration break credit with them, or employ their money to other uſes, than thoſe 
for which they intended it; but that he would not hazard, either his own ſafety rr. 
theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, or forming new alliances, till he was. 
in a better condition, both to defend his ſubjects and offend his enemies. This 
ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort iſſue. The King required them to truſt him 
with a large ſum : He pawaned his royal word for their {rcurity-: They mult either 
run the riſque of loſing their money, or endanger thoſe alitances they had project- 


ed, and at the ſame time declare to all the world the higheſt an of their So- 
vereign. : 


Bur there were many RE” HRS which determined the Houſe of Commons to put Jarliament's* 

no truſt in his Majeſty. They conſidered, that the pretence of danger was obviouſly d e 
gtoundleſs; while the French were oppoſed by ſuch powerful alliances on the King · 

continent,” while the King was mafter of a good fleet at fea, and while all his ſub- 
e cts were fo heartily united in oppoſition to foreign enemies. That the only juſtiſi - 
able reaſon, therefore, of the King's backwarc neſs, was not the appreh«nſion of 
danger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have eatertained 
of bis Parliament; leſt, after engaging him in foreign alliances, for carrying on a 
war, they ſhould take advantage of his neccſfties, and extort from him con 
ſions dangerous to his royal dignity. T hat this Parliament, by their paſt co duct, 
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Chap. IV. had given no foundation for ſuch e and were ſo far from purſuing any ſi- 


160%. 


niſter ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war; for maintain- 
ing the triple league, tho* concluded without their advice; even for carrying 
on the ſecond Dutch war, which was entered into contrary to their opinion, and 


_ «contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That on the other hand, the King 
had, by former meaſures, excited very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, and 


did with a bad grace require at preſent their truſt and confidence. That he had 


not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 


ment he was concerting meaſures for breaking it, and had accordingly employed 
to that purpoſe the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive pretenſions. 
That his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt have been 
founded on projects the molt dangerous to his people; and as the ſame union 
was ſtill ſecretly maintained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame projects were 
not yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not ſeriouſly intend to pro- 
ſecute vigorous meaſures againſt France; fince he had fo long remained entirely 
unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers, and, till prompted by his Parliament, 
whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to take the lead in thoſe parts of adminiſtration, 
had ſuſpended all his activity. That if he really meant to enter into a cor- 
dial union with his people, he would have taken the firſt ſtep, and have endea- 
voured by putting truſt in them, to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, 
by his raſh councils, had firſt violated. That it was in vain to aſk ſo ſmall a ſum 


as 600,000 pounds, in order to ſecure him againſt the future attempts of the Par- 


liament; fince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and 
he muſt again fall into that dependance, which was become in ſome degree 
eſſential to the conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary alliances, 
that ſum or a greater would inſtantly be voted ; nor could there be any reaſon 
to dread, that the Parliament would immediately deſert meaſures, in which they 
yere engaged by their honour, their inclination, and the public intereſt, That 
the real ground, therefore, of the King's refuſal was neither apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary encroachments ; but a 
deſire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal 
word, to employ to other purpoſ's. And that by uſing ſuch diſhonourable - 


means to ſo ignoble an end, he rendered himſelf ſtill more unworthy the conlt- 


dence of his people. 


Tur Houſe of Commons were now regularly divided into two parties, the 
court and the country, Some were inliſted in the court-party by offices, nay a 
few by bribes ſecretly given them; a ſcandalous practice firſt begun by Clifford, 
a pernicious miniſter : But great numbers were attached merely by inclination ; ſo 

; far 
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far as they eſteemed the meaſures of the Court agreeable to the intereſts of the 2 Iv. 
2˙ 


nation, Private views and faction had likewiſe drawn many into the country 
party: But there were alſo many, who had no other object than the public good, 
Theſe diſintereſted members on both ſides fluctuated between the parties; and 
gave the ſuperiority ſometimes to the,court, ſometimes to the oppoſition ®, In 
the preſent emergence, a general diſtruſt of the King prevailed ; and the Par- 


liament reſolved not to hazard their money, in expectation of alliances, which, 


they believed, were newer intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſup⸗ 


ply, they voted an addreſs, wherein “ they beſought his Majeſty to enter into a 


« Jeague, offenſive and defenſive, with the States General of the United Pro- 
© vinces, againſt the growth and power of the French King, and for the pre- 
« ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſuch other alliances with the 
* confederates as ſhould appear fit*and uſeful to that end.” They ſupported: 
their advice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and plentiful ſupplies, for pre- 


ſerving his Majeſty's honour and the ſafety of the public. The King pretended. 


the higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous encroach- 


ment upon his prerogative. He reproved the Commons in very ſevere terms ; ech 4 


and ordered them immediately to be adjourned. 


Ir is certain, that this was the critical moment, when the King both might 
with caſe have preſerved the balance of power in Europe, which it has ſince coſt 
this iſland an infinite profuſion of blood and treaſure to reſtore, and might by 


perſeverance have at laſt regained, in fome tolerable meaſure, aſter all paſt errors, . 
the confidence of his people. This opportunity being neglected, the wound be- 


came incurable; and notwithſtanding h momentary appearances of vigour againſt 


France and popery, and #beir momentary inclinations to rely on his faith; he was 
ſtill believed to be at bottom engaged in the fame intereſt, and they ſoon relapſed 


into diftrult and jealouſy. The ſecret memoirs of that reign, which have fince 
been publiſhed +, prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this time concert - 


ed meaſures with France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favour of che 
allies. He had entertained no other view, therefore, even when he pawned his 
2O0YAL WORD to his people, than to procure a grant of money; and he truſted, , 
that, while he eluded their expectations, he could not afterwards want pretences 


for palliating his conduct, 


* Temple's Memoirs, vol. i p. 458. | 
+ Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby and Montagne, the King's ambaſſador at Paris ; 
Temple's Memoits, aud his Letters. ln theſe laſt, we fee that the King never made any propoſals 


of ter ins hut what were advantagevus to France, and the prince of -Otauge believed them ta have been 
Aways concened with the French ambaſſador. Vol. i. p. 439+ 
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Nrcoriarioxs meanwhile were carried on between France and Holland, and 
an eventua! treaty was concluded; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 


vided they could afterwards ſatisfy their allies on both ſides. But this work, 
'tho? in appearance ditficult, ſeemed to be extremely forwarded, by farther bad 
ſucceſſes on the part of the conſederates, and by the great impatience of the Hol- 
landers; when a new event happened, which Lromiſcd a more proſperous iſſue to 
the quarrel with France, and revived extremely the hopes of all the Engliſh, who 
underſtood the intereſts of their country, 


Tur King ſaw, with regret, the violent diſcontents, which prevailed in the 
nation, and which ſcemed every day to auginent upon him. Strongly deſirous 
by his natural temper to be ealy himſelf, aud to make every body elſe eaſy, he 
ſought expedients to appeale tho. mum ers, which, as th.y were very difagree- 
able for the preſent, might in their conſequences prove extremely dangerous. He 
knew, that, during the late war with itivlland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to the prince of Orange; and if he continued ſtill ro neglect the 
prince's intereſts, and to thwart the inclinations of his people, he apprehended leſt 
their common complaints ſhould cement a laſting union between them. He ſaw, 
that the religion of the Duke inſpired the nation with very diſmal apprehenſions ; 


8 and tho' he had obliged his brother to allow the young princeſſes to be edu- 


10th of Octo- 


be. 


cated in the proteſtant faith, ſomething farther, he thought, was requilite, in order 
to ſatisfy the nation. He entertained therefore propoſals for marrying the prince 
to the lady Mary, the eldeſt princeſs, and heir-apparent to the crown (for the 
duke had no male iſſue). And he hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him 
entirely in his intereſts. A peace he propoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy 
France, and ſtill preſerve his connections with that crown: And he intended to 
ſanctify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 
vered in England, and reſpected throughout all Europe. All the reaſons for 
this alliance were ſeconded by the ſolicitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, 
who was at that time in England : And Charles at laſt granted 2% ng to the 
prince, when the campaign ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 


Tur King very graciouſly received his nephew at Newmarket. He would have 
entered immediately upon buſineſs; but the prince deſired firſt to be acquainted 
with the lady Mary : And he declared, that, contrary to the uſual ſentiments of 


| perſons of his rank, he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic ſatisfaction, and 


would not, upon any conlideration af intereſt or politics, match himſelf with a 
perſon Jilagreeable to him. He was introduced to the princeſs, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perſon and her humour, 
The King now thouglit, that he had a double tye upon him, and might ſafely 

| . make 


* 
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7 ; ; 

make account of his compliance with every propoſal : He was furprized to find the Chap. IV.. 
Prince decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, and refuſe to congert any terms for the ge- ard 
neral peace, till his marriage ſhou'd be finiſhed. He well foreſaw, he faid, from 

the ſituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms; and he never 

would expoſe himlelt to the reproach of having ſacrificed their intereſts to pro- 

mote his own purpoſes. Charles ſtill believed, notwithſtanding the cold, ſevere 

manner of the prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honour; and 

he protracted the time, hoping by his own infinuation and addreſs, as well as by 

the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, 

Temple found the prince in very bad humour, repenting that he had ever come to 
England, and reſolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, 

he ſaid, muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſhould hereafter live together: He 

was ſure it mult be like the greateſt friends or the greateſt enemies: And he d 
Temple to inform his maſter next morning of theſe intentions. Charles was ſtruc 
with this menace, and foreſaw how the prince's departure would be interpreted 
by the people. He reſolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace; 
and having paid a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, he told Temple, that the 
marriage was concluded, and deſired him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair ,, of Odo- 
already reſolved on. The duke ſcemed ſurprized; but yielded a prompt obedience z ber. 

which, he ſaid, was his conſtaut maxim, to whatever he found to be the King's — 
pleaſure. No meaſure during this reign gave ſuch general lJatis faction. All Orange wich 
parties ſtrove who ſhou!d mot applaud it. And ev Arlington, who had been be dad 
kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, ** That ſome things, good in themſclves, 
e were ſpoiled by the manner of dummy them, as ſome things bad were mended 
e by it; but he would confeſs, that this was a thing ſo good in ul. !f, tha! the. 
*« manner of doing it could not ſpoil it.” 


Tuis marriage was a great ſurprize to Lewis, who, being accuſtomed to go- 
vern every thing in the Engliſh Court, now found ſo important a ſtep taken, 
not only without his conſent, but without his knowledge or participation, A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition to F rench 
ambition, were the conſequences immediately expected, both abroad and at home: 
But to check theſe fanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adjournment of the Parliament, from the third of December to the 
fourch of April, This term” was too late for granting ſupplics, er making pre- 
parations of war; and could be choſen by the King tor no other reafon, but as 
an atronement to France fur his conſent to the martiage, 


Tur King, however, entered into conſultations with the prince, b with pn 3 
1 and Temple, concerning the terms which it would be proper to require of 
Vo. I. L1 trance, . 
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France. After ſome debate, it was agreed, that France ſhould reſtore Lorrain 
to the Duke; with Tournay, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, Cour- 
tray, Oudenardgy, and Binche to Spain, in order to form a good frontier for Flan- 
ders. The prince inſiſted much, that Franchecomte ſhould likewiſe be reſtored ; 

and Charles thought, that becauſe he had patrimonial eſtates of great value in that 
province, and deemed his property more ſecure in the hands of Spain, he was 
engaged by ſuch views 2 be obſtinate in that point: But the prince very gene- 
rouſly declared, 35 that procure but one good town to the Spaniards in Flanders, 
he would willingly abandon all thoſe poſſeſſions. As the King till inſiſted on the 
impoſſibility of wreſting Franchecomte from Lewis, the prince was _ to 
ſubmir. 


NoTWITHSTANDING this conceſſion to France, the projected peace was favour- 


able to the allies; and it was a ſufficient indication of vigour in the King, that 


Negotiations. 


he had given his aſſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a miniſter inſtantly 
to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter into no 
treaty : He was to allow but two days for the acceptance or refuſal of the terms: 


Upon the expiration of theſe, he was immediately to return: And in caſe of re- 


fuſal, the King promiſed immediately to enter into the confederacy. To carry 
ſo imperious a 'meſlage, and ſo little expected from the Engliſh Court, Temple 
was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt was 
not likely to make him fail of vigour and promptitude in the execution of his 
commiſſion. 


Bor Charles next day felt a relenting in this aſſumed vigour. Inſtead of Temple, 
he diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he ſaid, that the meſſage being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to 
aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger, The prince left London ; and the King, 
at his departure, aſſured him, that he never would abate in the leaſt point of the 
ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he refuſed it. 


Lrwis received the meſſage with ſeeming, gentleneſs and complacency. He 
told Feverſham, that the King of England well knew, that he might always be 
maſter of the peace ; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to 
demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had 
been expended : He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of an an- 
ſwer. Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay : But when that time 
was elapſed, he was prevailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, that he hoped his brother 
would not break with him for one or two towns : And with regard to them too, 
he would ſend orders to his ambaſſador at London, to treat with the King himſelf. 


Charlcs 


en Ns i 
Charles was ſoftened by the ſoftneſs of France; and the blow was thus artfully 
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eluded. The French ambaſſador, Barillon, owned, at laſt, 4 
yield all except Tournay, and even to treat about ſome- equi 
if the King abſolutely inſiſted upon it. The prince was ho had given 


ſpirit to the Engliſh Court; and the negotiations began to draw out into meſ- 
ſages and returns from Paris. 


wv 


By intervals, however, the King could rouze himſelf, and ſhow ſtill ſome firm- 
neſs and reſolution. Finding that affairs were not likely to come to any conclu- 


ſion with France, the Parliament, notwithſtanding the long adjournment, was aſ- 


ſembled on the fifteenth of January ; a very unuſual meaſure, and capable of giv- | 


ing alarm to the French Court. Temple was ſent for to the council, and the 
King told him, that he intended he ſhould go to Holland, in order to form a treaty 
of alliance with the States; and that the purpoſes of it ſhould be, like the triple 
league, to force both France and Spain to accept of the terms propoſed. Temple 
was ſorry to find this act of vigour qualified by ſuch a regard to France, and by 
ſuch an appearance of indifference of neutrality between the parties. He told the 
King, that the reſolution agreed on, was to begin the war in conjunction with all 
the confederates, in caſe of no direct and immediate anſwer from France: That 

this meaſure would ſatisfy the prince, the allies, and the people of England; ad- 
vantages which could not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: 
That France would be diſobliged, and Spain likewiſe ; nor would the Dutch be 
ſatisfied with ſuch a faint imitation of the triple league, a meaſure concerted when 
they were equally at peace with both partics. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined 


the employment ; and Laurence Hyde, fecond fon to chancellor Clarendon, was 
ſeot in his place. 


Tux prince of Orange was ſurpriſed to obſerve ſuch ſymptoms of weakneſs and 
vigour conjoined in the Engliſh councils, He was reſolved, however, to make 
the beſt of a meaſure, which he did not approve ; and as Spain ſecretly conſented, 


that her ally ſhould form a league, which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as 
well as France, but which was to fall only on the latter, 


the treaty in the terms propoſed by the King. 


- Mzeanwnize, the Engliſh Parliament met, after ſome new delays z and the 28th of Janu-, 
King was aſtoniſhed, that, notwithſtanding all the reſolute meaſures, which, hey 


thought, he had taken, great diſtruſt and jealouſy and diſcontent were apt, at 
intervals, ſtill to prevail among the members. Tho? in his ſpeech he had al- 
lowed, that a good peace could no longer be expected from negotiation, and 


aſſured them, that he was reſolved to enter into war for that puxpole ;* the Com- 
| LI2 | 


mous 


1678. 
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. mons did not forbear to inſert in their reply ſeveral very harſh and even unrea- 


ſonable clauſes. pon his reproving them, they ſeemed penitent, and voted, 
that they would, Aliſt his Majeſty in the proſecution of the war. A fleet of ninety 
ſail, an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of money were alſo voted. 
Great difficulties 'were made by the Commons with regard to the army, which the 
Houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believed to be intended more againſt the liber- 
ties of England than againſt the progreſs of the French Monarch, To this pe- 
rilous fituation had the King reduced both himſelf and the nation, In all debates, 
levere ſpecches were made, and were received with a ſeeming approbation : The 
Duke and the treaſurer began to be apprehenſive of impeachments: Many mo- 
tions againſt the King's miniſters were loſt by a very ſmall majority: The Com- 
mons appointed a day to conſider the ſtate of the kingdom with regard to popery : 
And they even went ſo far as to vote, that, how urgent ſocver the occaſion, they 
would lay no farther charge on the people, till ſecured againſt the prevalence of 
the catholic party. In ſhorr, the Parliament were impaticnt for war whenever 
the King ſeemed averſe to it; but grew ſuſpicious of ſome ſiniſter deſign ſo ſoon 
as he complied wich their requeſts, and ſcemed to enter into their meaſures. 


Tar King was enraged at this laſt vote : He reproached Temple with his popu- 
lar notions, as he termed them; and aſked him how he thought the Houſe of 


Commons could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be entered on, when 


in the very commencement they made ſuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed 
of Charles's conduct were ſo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides ſo incu- 
rable, that even thoſe who approached neareſt the ſcene of action could not deter- 
mine, whether the King ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into war, or whether, if he 
did, the Houſe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his neceſſities, 
and made him purchaſe ſupplies by a great ſacrifice of his authority *. 


Tur King of France knew how to avail himſelf of all the advantages, which 


| theſe diſtractions afforded him. By his emiſſaries, he repreſented to the Dutch 


Campaign o 
167 8. 


the uncertainty of their dependance on England; where an indolent King, averſe 
to all war, eſpecially with France, and irreſolute in his meaſures, was actuated only 
by the uncertain breath of a factious Parliament. To the ariſtocratic faction, he 
remarked the danger of the Prince's alliance with the Royal Family of England, and 
revived their apprehenſions, leſt, in imitation of his father, who had been honoured 
with the ſame alliance, he ſhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- 
ſlave his native country. In order to ſecond theſe motives with ſome farther ter- 


e rors, he himſelf took the field very early in the ſpring ; and after threatening Lux- 


embourg, Mons, and RO he ſat down ſuddenly fore Ghent and "TM and in 


Temple, vol. I. p. 461. | 1 
a few 
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a few weeks made himſelf maſter of both places. This ſucceſs gave great alarm 
to the Hollanders, who were nowiſe ſatisfied with the conduct of England, or 
with the ambiguous treaty lately concluded ; and it wan all their paces to- 
wards an accommodation, 

IMMEDIATELY after the Parliament had voted the ſupply, the King began to 
inliſt forces; and ſuch was the ardour of the Engliſh for a war with ith France, that 
an army of above 20,000 men, to the ent of all Europe, wee compleated 
in a few weeks. Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were ſent 
over to ſecure Oftend : Some regiments were recalled from the French eie A 
fleet was fitted out with great diligence: And a quadruple alliance was projected 
between England, Holland, Spain, ad the Emperor. 


Bur thele vigorous meaſures received a ſudden damp from a paſſionate addreſs 


ibis. 


of the lower Houſe ; in which they juſtified all their paſt proceedings, that had 


given diſguſt to the King; deſired to be acquainted with the meaſures taken by 
him, prayed him to diſmiſs evil counſellors z and named in particular the duke 
of Lauderdale, on whoſe removal they ſtrenuoully inſiſted. The King told them, 
that their addreſs was ſo extravagant, that he was not willing ſpecdily to give it 
the anſwer, which it deſerved. And he began again to lend an ear to the pro- 
poſals of France, who offered him great ſums of money, if he would conſent to 
their making an advantageous peace with the allies. 


Trurrx, tho? preſſed by the King, refuſed to have any concern in ſo diſhonour- 


able a negotiation : But he informs us, that the King ſaid, there was one article pro Negodsden 
poſed, which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he lived, he would never forget is « 


Sir William goes no farther, but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, 
ſays, that the French, before they would agree to any payment, required as a pre- 
liminary, that the King ſhould engage never to keep above 8000 regular troops 
in his three kingdoms.. Charles broke into a paſſion. © Cod's-fiſh,” ſaid he, his 
uſual oath, ** Docs my brother of France think to ſerve me thus? Are all his 


«*« promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my people come to this? Or does he 


think that a thing to be done with eight thouſand men?“ 


VAN BrverNnixG was the Dutch ambaſſador at Nimeguen, a man of great au- 


thority with the States. He was very eager for peace, and was perſuaded, that 
the reluctance of the King and the jealouſies of the Parliament would for ever diſ- 


appoint the allies in their hopes of ſuccour from England. Orders were ſent him by 


the States to go to the French King at Gheat, and concert the terms of a general 


treaty, as well as procure a preſent truce for ſix weeks. The terms agreed on were 


much worſe for the Spaniards, than thoſe planned by the King and the Prince of 


Orange. Six towns, ſome of them of no great * were to be reſtored to 
chem: 
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them : But Ypres, Conde, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which conſiſted the 
chief ſtrength of their frontier, were to remain with France, 


GREAT murmurs aroſe in England, when it was known, that Flanders was to be 
left in ſo defenceleſs a condition. The chief complaints were levelled againſt the 
King, who, by his concurrence at firſt, by his favour afterwards, and by his de- 
lays at laſt, had raiſed the power of France to ſuch an enormous height, that it 
threatened the general liberties of Europe. Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputa- 
tions, dreading the conſequence of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, and perhaps 
diſguſted With the ſecret article propoſed by France, began to wiſh heartily for war, 
which, he hoped, would have reſtored him to his antient popularity. 


An opportunity very unexpectedly offer itſelf for his diſplaying theſe new 
diſpoſitions. While the ambaſſadors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a 


general treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſ- 


ſadors of France, at what time France intended to reſtore the ſix towns in Flan- 
ders. They made no difficulty of declaring, that the King, their maſter, being 
obliged to ſee an entire reſtitution made to the Swedes of all they had loſt in the 
war, could not evacuate theſe towns, till that Crown had received ſatisfaction; 


and that this detention of places was the only means to induce the Princes of as 
North to accept of the peace. 


Tux States immediately gave the King intelligence of a pretenſion, which might 
be attended wich ſuch dangerous conſequences. The King was both ſurprized and 
angry. He immediately diſpatched Temple to concert with the States vigorous 
4A ſor oppoſing France. Temple in ſix days concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewis was obliged to declare within ſixteen after the date, that he would preſent- 
ly evacuate the towns: And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was engaged to con- 


tinue the war, and England immediately to declare againſt France, in conjunc- 
tion with the whole confederacy. 


ALL theſe warlike meaſures were ſo little ſeconded. by the Parliament, where 
even the French miniſters were ſuſpected of carrying on ſome intrigues, that the 
Commons renewed their former jealouſies againſt the King, and voted the army 
immediately to be diſbanded. The King by a meffage repreſented the danger of 
diſarming before peace was concluded ; rand he recommended to their conſideration, 
whether he could honourably recall his forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which 
had put themſelves under his protection, and which had at preſent no other means 
of defence. The Commons agreed to prolong the term with regard to theſe forces, 
Every thing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. France had poſitively 
declared, that ſhe would not evacuate che towns before the requiſite ceſſion was 


made 
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made to Sweden; and her honour ſeemed now engaged to ſupport that declaration. 
Spain and the Empire, extremely diſguſted with the terms of peace, impoſed by 
Holland, ſaw with pleaſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new reſo- 
lutions of Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged by the Prince of Orange and his 
party, was not diſpleaſcd to find that the war would be renewed on more equal 
terms. The allied army under that Prince was approaching towards Mons, then 
blockaded by France. A conſiderable body of Engliſh forces under the duke of 
Monmouth, were ready to join him. 


CrarLes uſually paſſed a great part of his time in the women's cs. 
particularly thoſe of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ; where, among other gay com- 


pany, he often met with Barillon, French ambaſſtdor, a man of polite con- * 


verſation, who was admitted into M the amuſements of that inglorious, but 
agreeable, monarch. It was the charms of this ſauntering eaſy life, which, 
during the latter part of his life, attached Charles to his miſtreſſes. By the in- 
ſinuations of Barillon and the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, an order was, in an un- 
guarded hour, procured, which inſtantly changed the face of affairs in Europe. 
One du Cros, a French fugitive monk, was ſent to Temple, directing him to 
apply to the Swediſh ambaſſador, and perſwade him not to infiſt on the con- 
ditions required by France, but to ſacrifice to general peace thoſe intereſts of 
Sweden. Du Cros, who had ſecretly received inſtructions from Barillon, pub- 


liſhed every where in Holland the commiſſion, with which he was intruſted ; and 


all men took the alarm. It was concluded, that Charles's ſudden alacrity for war 
was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and that no ſteady meaſures could ever be tak 

with England. The King afterwards, when he ſaw Temple, treated this i y 
portant matter in raillery; and ſaid laughing, that the rogue du Cros had e out- 


witted them all. 8. % KN 


# 
£ 


Tux negotiations however at Nimeguen ſtill continued ; and che Penn. 


baſſadors ſpun out the time, till the morning of the fatal day, which, by the late 


treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, whether a ſuiden peace 


or a long war was to have place in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſadors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received orders to conſent to 


Chap. IV. 
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the evacuation of the towns, and immediately to conclude and ſign the peace. Van ift of Auguſt. 


Beverning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible to procure 
the conſent and concurrence of Spain; but he had entertained fo juſt an idea of the 
fluctuation in the Engliſh councils, and was ſo much alarmed by the lat Vm miſ- 
ſion given to du Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the Republic to vohclude on 


any terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be i{fupporced. The 
«op; nM 
papers were ra y drawn uf the miniſke@TEFrance and 9 
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between eleven and twelve o'clock at night. By this treaty, France ſecured the 
poſſeſſion of Franchecomte, together with Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bouchane, Caſſel, - &c. and reſtored to Spain only 


Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Athe, Ghent, and Limbourg, 


NexT day Temple received an expreſs from England, which brought the rati- 


fication of the treaty lately concluded with the States, with orders immediately to 


proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now returned to his former incli- 
nations for war with France, 


Van Bag zRxnincG was loudly exclaimed againſt by the ambaſſadors of the allies 
at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of Brandenburg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were 
obliged by the treaty to reſtore all their acquiſitions. The miniſters of Spain and 
the Emperor were ſullen and diſguſted ; anWMI! men hoped, that the States, im- 
portuned and encouraged by continual ſollicitations from England, would diſavow 
their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even took a very ex- 
traordinary ſtep, in order to engage them to that meaſure; or perhaps to give vent 
to his own ſpleen and reſentment. The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, 
he attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained ſome advantage 


over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the 


P Pot Ni- 
meg uen. 


war to be finiſhed. The Prince knew, at leaſt, had reaſon to believe, that the peace 
was ſigned, tho? it had not been formally notified to him; and he here ſacrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of many brave men on both ſides, 
who fell in this ſharp and well conteſted action. | 

Iype was ſent over with a view of perſuading the States to diſavow Van Be- 
v aing 3 and che *. 1 that England, if ſhe might depend on Holand, 


io of bis amy tor Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile 
But the States had been too often deccived to truſt him any longer. 


They ratified the treaty ſigned at Nimeguen ; and all the other powers of Europe 


were at laſt, after much clamour and may bi obliged to accept ot the terms 


preſcribed to them. 


Lewis had now reached the height of that _ which e can afford. 
His miniſters and negotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 
the cabinet, as his, generals and armies had been experienced in the field, A ſuc- 
ceſsful Had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt poten- 
tates in ,- Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and his territories en- 
larged on every ſide. "An advantageous peace was at laſt concluded, where he had 
give We 11 were fo other, that they were not 

| „ likely 
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kkely to cement FW in any new confederacy. And thus he had, during ſome Gp Iv. 
years, a real and near proſpect of attaining the monarchy of Europe, and of ex- 10 
ceeding the empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that of antient Rome. 

Had England continued much longer in the ſame condition, and under the ſame 
government, it is not eaſy to conceive, that he could have failed of his purpoſe. 


In proportion as theſe circumſtances exalted the F rench, they excited indigna» 
tion among the Engliſh, whole animoſity, rouzed by terror, mounted to a great 
height againſt that rival nation. Inſtead of taking the lead in the affairs of Europe, 
Charles they thought, had, contrary to his own honour and — a part 
entirely ſubſervient to the common enemy; and in all his mgaſures, had either no 
project at all, or ſuch as was highly criminal and dangerous. While Spain, Hol- 
land, the Emperor, the Princes ermany, called aloud on England to lead 
them to victory and to liberty, and conſpired to raiſe her to a ſtation: more glo- 
rious than ſhe had ever before attained ; her King, from mean pecuniary views, | 
| had ſecretly ſold his alliance to Lewis, and was bribed into an intereſt contrary tod * 
that of his people. His active ſchemes in conjunction with France were highly | 
perniciousz his neutrality was equally ignominious; and the jealous, refractory 
behaviour of the Parliament, tho' in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for ſo 
many greater-ills, with which the public, from the miſguided councils of the King, 
was ſo nearly threatened. Such were the diſpoſitions of men's minds at the con- 
cluſion of the peace of Nimeguen : And theſe diſpoſitions very naturally prepared 
the way for the events which followed. 


We muſt now return to the affairs of Scotland, which we left in ſome diſorder, State of at. 
after the ſuppreſſion of the inſurrection in 1666. The King, who at that time en- = in Scoc· 
deavoured to render himſelf popular in England, adopted like meaſures in Scotland; 
and he entruſted the government chiefly into the hands of T weddale, and Sir Ro- 4 
bert Murray, men of prudence and moderation. Theſe miniſters made it their 
principal occupation to compoſe the religious differences, which ran very high, and 
for which ſcarce any modern nation, but the Dutch, had as yet found out the pro- 
per remedy. As rigour and reſtraint had failed in Scotland, a ſcheme of compre- 
benſion was tried; by which it was propoſed to diminiſh greatly the authority of 
biſhops, to aboliſh their negative voice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them 
little more than the right of precedency among the preſbyters. But the zealots en- 
tertained great jealouſy againſt this ſcheme. They remembered, that it was by ſuch 
gradual ſteps, that King James endeavoured to introduce epiſcopacy. Should the 
cats and eyes of men be once reconciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole 
power of the function, they dreaded, would ſoon follow: The leaſt communication 


with unlawful and antichriſtian a ib! 2 and criminal: 
Vol. VI. s _ Tas 
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Touch not, taſte not, handle not; this ery went out amongſt them: And the King's 
miniſters at laſt perceived, that they ſhould proſtitute the dignity of government, by 
making advances, to which the malecontents were determined not to correſpond. 


Tut next project adopted was that of indulgence. In proſecution of this ſcheme, 
the moſt popular of the expelled preachers, without requiring any terms of ſub- 


miſſion to the eſtabliſhed religion, were ſettled in vacant churches; and ſmall ſa- 


laries of about twenty pounds a year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould other- 


wiſe be provided for. Theſe laſt refuſed the King's bounty, which they conſider- 
ed as the ges of a criminal ſilence, Even the former ſoon repented their com- 
pliance. The people, who had been accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their 
ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as they callgd it, deemed their ſermons languid 
and ſpiritleſs, when deprived of theſe ornam Their uſual gifts, they thought, 


had left them, on account of their ſubmiſſion, which was ſtigmatized as Eraſtianiſm. 
They gave them the appellation, not of miniſters of Chriſt, but of the King's cu- 


rates; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were commonly denominated the 
biſhops curates. The preachers themſelves returned in a little time to their former 
practices, by which they hoped to regain their former dominion over the minds 


of men; a ſuperiority, which no one, who has ever poſſeſſed it, will willingly, by 


any conſideration, be prevailed on to relinquiſh. The conventicles multiplied 
daily in the, Weſt : The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church were inſulted : The laws 
were neglected: The Covenanters even met daily in arms at their places of wor- 
hip: And tho' they uſually diſperſed themſelves after religious ſervice, yet the 
government took a juſt alarm at ſeetng men, who were ſo entirely governed by 
their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority at defiance, and during a time of full 


peace, to put themſelves in a military poſture, 


Tarr was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a diſeaſe very 0 
and inveterate; and the government had tried every remedy, but the true one, to 
allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſects have diffuſed themſelves 


and are ſtrongly rooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their fervour, and 


make the civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinftions. But as the 
operations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at firſt imperceptible, 
vulgar politicians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more haſty and more 
dangerous remedies. It is obſervable too, that theſe non-conformiſts in Scotland 


neither offered nor demanded toleration ; but laid claim to an entire ſuperiority, 


and to the exerciſe of extreme rigour againſt their adverſaries. The Covenant, 


which they idolized, was a perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of contederacy : 


And the government, inſtead of treating them like madmen, who ſhould be ſooth- 
ed, and Battered, and deceived into tranffity, thought themſelves intitled to a 


rigid 


” 
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rigid obedience, and were too apt, from a miſtaken policy, to retaliate upon the 2 


Diſſenters, who had erred from the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. 


Am1DST theſe diſturbances, a new Parliament was aſſembled at Edinburgh *; . 
and Lauderdale was ſent down commiſſioner. The zealous preſbyterians, who 
were the chief patrons of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt the meaſures of the 
government ; and the tide ſtill ran ſtrong in favour of Monarchy. The com- 
miſſioner had ſuch influence as to get two acts paſſed, which were of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it 
was declared, that the ſettling all things with regard to the external gawernment of 
the church was a right of the crown: That whatever related to eccleſiaſtical meet» 
ings, matters, and perſons, were we" ordered, according to ſuch directions as the 
King ſhould ſend to his Privy Council: And that theſe, being publiſhed by them, 
ſhould have the force of laws. The other act regarded the militia, which the 
King by his own authority had two years before eſtabliſhed, in place of the army 
which vas broke. By this act, the militia was ſettled to the number of 22,600 
men, who were to be conſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined. And it was 
farther enacted, that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into Eng- 
land, Ireland, or any part of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 
Majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs, was concerned; on receiving orders, 
not from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland. 


LAUDERDALE boaſted extremely of his ſervices in procuring theſe two laws: 
The King by the former was rendered abſolute maſter of the church; and might 
legally, even by an edict, re-eſtabliſh, if he thought proper, the Catholic religion 
in Scotland: By the latter, he ſaw a powerful force ready at his call. He had 
even the advantage of being able to diſguiſe his orders under the name of the 
Privy council; and in caſe of failure in his enterprizes, could, by ſuch a pretence, 
apologize for his conduct to the Engliſh Parliament. But in proportion as theſe 
laws were agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Engliſh Commons, and - 
were the chief cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which they made upon Lauderdale: 
Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to fortify him in his intereſt with the King: 
and tho? it is probable, that the Scots militia, during the divided ſtate of that 
kingdom, would, if matters had come to extremity, have been of very little ſer- 
vice againſt England; yet did Charles regard the credit of it as a conſiderable ſup- 
port to his authority: And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime or rather 
ſole miniſter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the King diſpoſed him to 
give entire confidence to a man, who had ſo far extended the royal prerogative, 


and who was ſtill diſpoſed to render it abſolutely uncontroulable. 
. 
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Iv a ſabſequent ſeſſion of the ſame Parliament *, a ſevere law was enaCted againſt 
conventicles. Ruinous fines were impoſed both on the preachers and hearers, even 


if the meetings had been in houſes; but field conventicles were ſubjected to the 


penalty of death and confiſcation of goods: Four hundred marks Scots were of- 
fered as a reward to thoſe who ſhould feize the criminals; and they were in- 
demaified for any ſlaughter, which they ſhould commit in the execution of ſuch :n 
undertaking. And as it was found difficult to get evidence againſt theſe conven- 
ticles, however numerous, it was enacted by another law, that whoever, being 
required by the Council, refuſed to give information upon oath, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed by arbitrary fines, by impriſonment, or by baniſhment to the plantations, 
Thus all perſecution naturally, or rather neceſſatily, adopts the iniquities, as well 
as rigors, of the inquiſition. What a conſiderable part of the ſociety conſider as 
their duty and honour, and the others are apt to regard with compaſſion and in” 

dulgence, can by no other expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties as the 


natural ſentiments of mankind appropriate only to the greateſt crimes. 


Tuo' Lauderdale found this ready compliance in the Parliament, a party was 
formed againſt him, of which duke Hamilton was the head. Next ſeſſion +, this 
party had become conſiderable: And many were difguſted, as well with Lauder- 
dale's inſolence, as with the grievances under which the nation laboured. The 
firſt Parliament of this reign had acknowledged, that the regulation of all foreign 
trade was an inherent branch of royal prerogative. In conſequence of this im- 
portant conceſſion, the King, by an act of council, had prohibited the importa+ 
tion of brandy and all ſpirits; and the execution of this edict was committed to 


lord Elphinſtone, a relation of Lauderdale's. Elphinſtone made no other uſe of 


this power than to ſell licences to the merchants, by which expedient he gained 
great ſums to himſelf, tho? to the loſs of the revenue, as well as of the kingdom. 


A monopoly of ſalt had alſo been granted to lord Kincardine; and a new impoſi- 


tion on tobacco had been beſtowed in gift upon Sir John Nicholſon, for the benefit 


of himſelf and ſome friends of Lauderdale. When theſe grievances were complain- 
ech of, the commiſſioner, who was deſirous to prevent all parliamentary inquiry, 
choſe rather to redreſs them in council; and he accordingly cancelled the three 


patents complained of. But as farther grievances were mentioned, and a general 
repreſentation of the ſtate of the kingdom was propo ed to be made by Parliament; 
Lauderdale oppoſed, as a barrier, the Lords of Articles, without whoſe conſent, 
he ſaid, no motion could be received. Men were now convinced of their impru— 


dence in reſtoring that inſtitution, which rendered all national aſſemblies in a man- 
ner uſeleſs for the redreſs of grievances, | 


* 28th of July, 1670. | + 11th of June, 1673. 
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HaAMitrox, Tweddale, and others went to London, and applied to the King, 
who was alone able to correct the abuſes of Lauderdale's adminiſtration, But even 
their complaints to him might be dangerous; and all approaches of truth to the 
Throne were. barred by, the ridiculous law againſt leaſing-making ; a law, which 
ſeems to have been extorted by the antient nobles, in order to protect their own 
tyranny, oppreſſion, and injuſtice. Great precautions, therefore, were uſed by the 
Scots malecontents in their repreſentations to the King ; but no redreſs was ob- 
tained. Charles loaded them with — and continued Lauderdale in his au- 
thority. 


A very bad, at leaſt a ſevere uſe was made of this authority. The Privy 
Council diſpoſſeſſed twelve gentlemen or noblemen of their houſes * ; and theſe 
houſes were converted into . ſo many garriſons, eſtabliſhed for the . ſuppreſſion of 
conventicles. The nation, it was pretended, was really, on account of theſe re- 
ligious afſemblies, in a ſtate of war; and by the antient law, the King, in ſuch 

an emergence, was empowered to place. a garriſon in any W where he ſhould 
Judge it expedient, 


IT were endleſs to recount every att of violence and ably anthocity exerciſed | 
during Lauderdale's adminiſtration. All the lawyers were put from the bar, nay, . 
baniſhed by the King's order twelve miles from Edinburgh, and- by that means 
the whole juſtice of the kingdom was ſuſpended for a year; till theſe Jawyers were 
brought to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to Parliament were ille 
A letter was procured from the King, for turning out twelve of the chief magiſ- 
trates of Edinburgh, and declaring them incapable of all public office ; tho? their 
only crime had been their want of compliance with Lauderdale. The boroughs - 
of Scotland have a privilege of meeting once a year by their deputies, in order 
to conſider the itate of trade, and make bye-laws for its regulation: In this con- 
vention, a petition was voted, complaining of ſome late laws, which obſtructed 
commerce; and praying the King, that he would impower his commiſſioner, in 
the next ſeſſion of Parliament, to give his aſſent to the repealing them. For 
this preſumption, as it was called, ſeveral ol the members were fined and impri- 
ſoned. One More, a member of Parliament, having moved in the Houle, that, 
in imitation of the Engliſh Parliament, no bill ſhould pals except after three read- 
ings, he was for this pretended offence immediately {cat to prifun by. the com- 
miſhoner. 


Tur private deportment of Lauderdale was as infolent and provoking as his 
public adtniniſtration was violent and tytannical. Juſtice likewite was univerſally 
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Chap. rv. perverted by faRion and intereſt : And from the great rapacity of that duke, and 


ſtill more of his dutcheſs, all offices and favours were openly put to ſale. No one 


was allowed to approach the Throne who was not dependant on him; and no re- 
medy could be hoped for or obtained againſt his manifold oppteſſions. The caſe 


of Mitchel ſhows, that this miniſter was as much devoid of truth and honour 
as of lenity and juſtice. 


Mr1TCHEL, was a deſperate fanatic, and had entertained a reſolution of aſſaſli- 
nating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who, by his former apoſtacy, and 


ſubſequent rigour, had rendered himſeif extremely odious to all men, eſpecially 


to the Covenanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the Primate, 
as he was ſitting in his coach; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, 

happened to ſtretch out his arm, which intercepted the ball, and was much ſhat- 
tered by it. This happened in the principal ſtreet of the city; but ſo generally 
was the archbiſhop deteſted, that the aſſaſſin was allowed peaceably to walk off; 
and having turned a ſtreet or two, and thrown off a wig, which diſguiſed him, he 
immediately appeared in public, and remained altogether unſuſpected. Some years 
afterwards, Sharpe remarked a man, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly ; and 
being ſtill anxious, leſt an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be renewed, he ordered 
him to be ſeized and examined. Two loaded piſtols were found upon him; 
and as he was now concluded to be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe 
promiſed, that, if he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed without 
any puniſhment. Mitchel was ſo credulous as to believe him; but was imme— 
diately produced before the council by the faithleſs primate. The council, hav- 
ing no proof againſt him, but hoping to involve the whole body of Covenan- 
ters in this odious crime, very ſolemaly renewed the promiſe of pardon, if he 
would make a full diſcovery; and it was a great diſappointment to them, when 
they found, upon his confeſſion, that only one perſon, who was now dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody reſolutions. Mitchel was next carried before a 


court of judicature, and required to renew his confeſſion ; but being apprehenſive, 


that, tho' a pardon for life had been promiſed him, other corporal puniſhments 
might ſtill be inflicted, he refuſed compliance; and was ſent back to priſon. He 
was next examined before the council, under pretence of his being concerned in 
the inſurrection at Pentland ; and tho* no proof appeared againſt him, he was put to 
the queſtion, and contrary to the moſt obvious principles of equity, was urged to 
accuſe himſelf, He endured the torture with ſingular reſolution, and continued 
obſtinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. 
Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high rock, ſurround- 
ed by the ſea; at this time converted into a ſtate priſon, and full of the unhappy 
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Covenanters. He there remained in great miſery, loaded with irons; till the year Chap. Iv. 
1677, when it was reſolved; by ſome new examples, to ſtrike a freſh terror into the 1678. 
perſecuted, but till obſtinate enthuſiaſts. Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to aſſaſſinate an archbiſhop 
and a privy counſellor, . His former confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, and was 
proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord commiſſioner, lord Hat- 
ton his brother, deputy treaſurer, the carl of Rothes, chancellor, and the primate 
himſelf, Mitchel, beſides maintaining that the privy council was no court of judi- 
cature, and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, aſſerted that he had been 
engaged to make that confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon which had been 
given him. The four privy counſellors denied upon oath, that any ſuch promiſe 
had ever been given. The priſoner then deſired, that the council books might be 
produced. in court; and even offered a copy of that day's proceedings to be read; 
but the Privy Counſellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of Privy Council contained the King's 
ſecrets, which were on no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
when they ſwore, that the clerk having engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the nar- 
rative of Mitchel's confeſſion, the whole minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, 
and that the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to record. 

| Tho' the priſoner was condemned, Lauderdale was til inclined to pardon him; 
but the unrelenting, primate rigorouſly inſiſted upon his execution, and ſaid, that, 
if, aſſaſſins remained unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. 
Mitchel was accordingly. executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a com- 
plication of cruelty and treachery ſhews the character of thoſe miniſters to whom 
the King had entruſted the government of Scotland. 


LavpzrpaLy's adminiltration, beſides the iniquities ariſing from the extreme 
violence of his temper, and the ſtill greater iniquities inſeparable from all projects 
of perſecution, was attended with other circumſtances, which engaged him into 
ſevere and arbitrary meaſures. An abſolute government was to be introduced, 
which on its commencement is often moſt rigorous ; and tyranny was ſtill obliged 
for want of military power, to cover itſelf under an appearance of law; a ſituation 
which rendered it extremely aukward in its motions, and by provoking oppo- 
F cion, extended the fury of its oppreſſions. 


Tus rigours, exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead of breaking the ſpirit of the 
fanatics, had tended only, as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate in their errors, 
to increaſe the fervour of their zeal, to link them more cloſely with each other, and 
to enflame them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The Commonalty, almoſt 
every here in the South, particularly in the Weftern counties, frequented conven- 

ticles+ 
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ticles without reſerve; and the gentry, tho? they themſelves commonly abſtained 
from theſc illegal places-of worſhip, connived at this irregularity in their inferiors. 
In order to engage the former on the fide of the perſecutors, a bond or contract was 
by order of the Privy Council tendered to the landlords in the Weſt, by which they 
were to engage for the good behaviour of their tenants; and in caſe any tenant fre- 
quented a conventicle, they were to ſubject themſelves to the ſame fine as could by 
law be exacted from the delinquent, It was ridiculous to give ſanction to laws by 
voluntary contracts: It was iniquitous to make one man anſwerable for another's 
conduct: It was illegal to impoſe ſuch hard conditions upon men, who had nowiſe 
offended, For theſe reaſons, the greateſt part of the- gentry: refuſed to ſign thoſe 
bonds; and Lauderdale, enraged at this oppoſition, endeavoured to break their 


ſpicit by expedients, which were ſtill more unuſual-and more arbitrary. 


Taz law enacted againſt conventicles, had called them ſcminaries of rebellion. 
This expreſſion, which was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the 


Privy Council were willing to underſtand in a literal ſenſe ; and becauſe the weſtern 


counties abounded in conventicles, tho? otherwiſe in the moſt profound peace, they 
pretended, that theſe counties were in a ſtate of actual war and rebellion. They made 
therefore an agreement with ſome highland chieftains, to call out their clans to the 
number of 8000 men: To theſe they joined the guards and the militia of Angus: 


And they ſent the whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of ſuch as had re- 
| Fuſed the bonds illegally required of them. The obnoxious counties were the moſt 


populous and moſt induſtrious in Scotland: The highlanders were the people the 
moſt diſorderly and the leaſt civilized. It is caſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruc- 
tion, which enſued. A multitude, not accuſtomed to military diſcipline, averſe 
to the reſtraint of laws, trained up in rapine and violence, were let looſe amidſt 
thoſe whom they were taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their re- 
ligion. Nothing eſcaped their ravenous hands: By hardſhips, and ſometimes by 
tortures, men were obliged to diſcover their concealed wealth. Neither age, nor 
ſex, nor innocence afforded protection: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe 


Who had been moſt compliant, and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike ex- 


poſed to the rapacity of thoſe barbarians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in the ob- 
ſtinate reſolution of refuſing them. The voice of the nation was raiſed againſt this 
enormous outrage ; and after two months free quarter, the highlanders were at laſt 
ſent back to their hills, loaded with the ſpoils and execrations of the Weſt. - 


THrost who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the bonds, could find no ſecurity but 
by turning out ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 
thereby depopulating their eſtates. To encreaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy tenants 
the council enacted, that none ſhould be received any where, or allowed a habitation, 
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who brought not a certificate of his conformity from the pariſh miniſter. That 
the obſtinate and refractory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new device 
was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, who ſhould go before a ma- 
giſtrate, and ſwear that he thought himſelf in danger from another, might obtain 
a writ of law-burrows, as it was called; by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of impriſonment and outlawry, to find ſecurity for his good behaviour. 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the King ſue for writs of 
law-burrows againſt his ſubjects. On this pretence, the refuſers of the bonds were 
ſummoned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themſelves, 
under the penalty of two. years rent, neither to frequeat conventicles themſelves, 


nor allow their family and tenants to be preſent at thaſe unlawful aſſembhes. Thus 


chicanery was joined to tyranny ; and the majeſty of the King, inſtead of being 
exalted, was in reality proſtituted; as if he were obliged to ſeek the ſame ſecu- 
rity, which one neighbour might require of another. 

IT was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a man, who was accuſed of any 
crime, and did not appear, in order to take his trial, might be intercommuned, that 
is, he might be publicly outlawed ;; and whoever afterwards, either on account'of 
buſineſs, relation, nay charity, had the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ſub jected 
to the ſame penalties as could by law be inflicted on the criminal himſelf. A great 
many writs of intercommuning were now iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in 
conventicles z and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt went on 


multiplying in a geometrical proportion.” Where laws themſelves are fo violent, 


it is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical. 


Lest the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the Throne, the council * 
bad, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the Sovereign himſelf reſided 
in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppoſite to the 
natural temper of Charles; and he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing 
the bonds and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at a diſtance, he entertained not the proper indignation againſt thoſe 
who had abuſed his authority. Even while he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, 


he was prevailed with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the 


privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry, 
but the King ran a manifeſt hazard of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, by not 
permitting even thoſe who were deſirous of it, to diſtinguiſh berween him and their 
oppreſlors. | 
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| Iris reported o, , that Charles, after a full hearing of the debates concerning 
Scots affairs, ſaid, '« T perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty of many bad 
<« things againſt the people of Scotland; but I cannot find, that he has acted any 
« thing contrary to my intereſt.” A ſentiment moſt unworthy of a ſovereign | 

' DvninG the abſence of Hamilton and the other diſcontented Lords, the King 
allowed Lauderdale to ſummon a convention of eſtates at Edinburgh. This con- 
vention, beſides granting ſome money, beſtowed applauſes on all Lauderdale's ad- 
miniſtration, and in their addreſſes to the King, expreſſed the higheſt contentment 
and ſatisfaction. But theſe inſtances of complaiſance had the contrary effe& in 
England from what was expected by the contrivers of them. All men there con- 
cluded, that in Scotland the very voice of liberty was totally ſuppreſſed ; and that, 
by the prevalence of tyranny, grievances were fo rivetted, that it was become 
dangerous even to mention them, or complain to the Prince, who alone was ca- 
pable of redreſſing them. From the ſlavery of the neighbouring kingdom, they 
inferred the arbitrary diſpoſitions of the King; and from the violence with which 
ſovereign power was there exerciſed, they apprehended the miſeries, which might - 
enſue to themſelves, upon their loſs of liberty. If perſecution by a proteſtant 
church could be carried to ſuch extremities, what might be dreaded from the pre- 
valence of popery, which had ever, in all ages, made open profeſſion of exter- 
minating by fire and ſword every oppoſite ſect or communion ? and if the firſt 
approaches towards unlimited authority were ſo tyrannical, how diſmal its final 
eſtabliſhment; when all dread of oppoſition ſhall at laſt be removed by mercenary 
armies, and all ſenſe of ſhame by long and inveterate habit? 
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The popiſb Plot. ——Octer s — character == 
letters.——Godfrey's murder. General conflernation.——The Par- 
Hament.———Zeal of the Parliament. Beadloes narrative. A: cu- 
ſation of Danby. His impeachment. Diſſolution of the lin 
Parliament.— 

Neu elections. Duke of Monmouth. 
to Briſſels.— New Parliament.——Danby's impeachment.—— Po 

Plot. New council. Limitations on a popiſh ſucceſſor. Bil: / 
excluſon. — Habeas corpus bill. Prorogation and diſſolution ef 1'- 

Parliament. Trial and execution of the five Yeſuits. And 
. akeman acquitted. State of affairs in Scotlaic.. 

Battle of Bothwel bridge. 


Duke of York ret: 


FIE Engliſh nation, ever ſince the- fatal league with France, had enter- 
tained violent jealouſies againſt the Court ; and the ſubſequent meaſures 
adopted by the King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure the general prejudices. 
Some myſterious deſign was ſtill ſuſpected in every enterprize and profeſſion : Ar- 
bitrary power and popery were apprehended as the ſcope of all projects: Each 


breath or rumour made the people ſtart with anxicty : Their enemies, they thought, 


were in their very boſom, and had got poſſeſſion of their Sovereign's confidence, 
While in this timorous, jealous diſpoſition, the cry of a pet all un a ſudden ſtruck 
their ears: They were wakened from their ſlumber ; and like men affrighted and 
in the dark, took every ſhadow for a ſpectre. The terror of each man became 
the ſource of terror to another. And an univerſal- panic being diffuſed, reaſon 
and argument, and common ſenſe, and common humanity loſt all influence over 


Its character. Trial of Coleman.———Of Irelai, 
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them. From this diſpoſition of men's mind we are to account for the progreſs The 
and credit of the yoyitsn PLOT; an event which would otherwiſe appear prodi- plot. 


gious and altogether inexplicable. 


On the twelfch of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt, aceating the King, as he was 


| walking in the Park: “ Sir,” ſaid he, “ keep within the company: Your ene- 
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Chap. V. “ mies have a deſign upon your life; and you may be ſhot in this very walk.” 


105678. 


Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called 


Grove and Pickering, had engaged to ſhoot the King, and Sir George Wake- 
man, the Queen's phyſician, to poiſon him. This intelligence, he added, had 


been communicated to him by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would. 


introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 


active, reſtleſs, full of projects, devoid of underſtanding, He brought papers to 


the King, which contained information of a plot, and were digeſted into forty- 
three articles. The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the 


lord treaſurer, Danby, and ordered the two informers to lay the buſineſs before 
that miniſter. Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had not drawn the 
papers, that they had been ſecretly thruſt under his door, and that tho? he ſuſ- 
pected, he did not certainly know who was the author. After a few days he re- 
turned, and told the treaſurer, that his ſuſpicions, he found, were juſt ; that the 
author of the intelligence, whom he had met twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had 
acknowleged the whole matter, and had given him a more particular ac Punt of 
the conſpiracy; but deſired, that his name might be concealed, . _—A 


ſive leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. 


Tur information was renewed with regard to Grove's and Pickering inten- 


tions of ſhooting the King; and Tongue even pretended, that, u particular time, 
they were to ſet out for Windſor with that intention. Orders were given for ar- 


reſting them, ſo ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place: But tho! this alarm was 
more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were ſtill found by Tongue tor 
their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from theſe evaſions, 


and from the myſterious, artificial manner of communicating the intelligence, 
that the whole was a fiction. 


ToxGue came next to the treaſurer, and told ies, that a pacquet e 


wrote by jeſuits concerned in the plot, was that night to be put into the houſe 
for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a jeſuit, confeſſor to the Duke. When »- 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned 
had a few hours before been brought to the Duke by Bedingfield ; who laid, that 
he ſuſpe&ed ſome bad deſign upon him, that the letters ſeemed to contain mat- 
ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing 


of the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. This incident ill Farther 
confirmed the King in his iacredulity, 


Tur matter had probably ſlept in this poſture fore ever, had it not been the an- 
xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own contel- 
for had been accuſed, was deſirous, that a thorough enquiry ſhould be made by 


the 
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the council into the pretended conſpiracy. ' Kirby and Tongue were enquired Chap. V. i 
after, and were now found to be living in cloſe conjunction with Titus Oates, 1678. 


the perſon who was faid to have conveyed the firſt intelligence to Tongue. 
Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under ſuſpicion with the jeſuits; that he had 
received three blows with a ſtick, and a box on the ear from the provincial of that 
order, for revealing their conſpiracy z and that over-hearing them ſpeak of their 
intentions to puniſh him more ſeverely he had withdrawn, and concealed him- 
ſelf. This man, in whoſe breaſt was lodged a ſecret, involving the fate of Kings 
and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in ſuch neceſſity, that Kirby was obliged to 
: ſupply him with daily bread; and it was a joyful ſurprize to him, when he heard, 

that the council were at laſt diſpoſed to take ſome notice of his intelligence. Bur 
as he expected more encouragement from the public, than from the King or his 
miniſters, he thought proper, before he was preſented to the council, to go with 
his two companions to Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, a noted and active juſtice of 
peace, arid to give evidence before him of all the articles of the conſpiracy. 


Tur wonderful intelligence, which Oates conveyed both to Godfrey and di narra · 
council, and afterwards to the Parliament, was to this purpoſe *®. The Pope, he tive. 
ſaid, yp examining the matter in the congregation de propaganda fide, had found 
himſcſt entitled to the poſſeſſion of England and Ireland on account of the hereſy 
of Prince and people, and had accordingly aſſumed the ſovereignty of theſe king- 
doms. This ſupreme power he had thought proper to delegate to the ſociety of 
jeſuits; and de Oliva, general of that order, in conſequence of the papal grant, 

had exerted every act of regal authority, and particularly had ſupplied, by com- 
miſſions under the ſeal of the ſociety, all the chief offices, both civil and mili- 
tiry. Lord Arundel was created chancellor, lord Powis treaſurer, Sir William 
Godolphin privy ſeal, Coleman fecretary of ſtate, Langhorne attorney general, 
lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf- 
ford pay-malter ; and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by the provincial of the jeſuirs,. 
were allo diſtributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church were 8 
filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other foreigners. The provin- 
cial had held a conſult of the jefuits under his authority; where the King, 
whom they opprobriouſly called the Black Baſtard, was folcmnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken to put him to death. Father lo Shee 
(for to this great plotter and informer called Father la Chaiſe, confeſſur to the 
French King, a man of probity and humanity) had conſigned in London ten thou- 
ſand pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſination, A 
Spaniſh provincial had expreſſed like liberatity : The prior of the Benedictines 
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was willing to go the length of fix thouſand pounds : The Dominicans approved 


of the action; but pleaded poverty. Ten thouſand pounds had been offered to 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, who demanded fifteen thouſand, as 


a reward for ſo great a ſervice : His demand was complied with; aud five thouſand 
had been paid him by advance. Leſt this means ſhould fail, four Ir: ruffians had 
been employed by the jeſuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to ial) the Ning 
at Windſor; and Coleman, late ſecretary to the dutcheſs of York, had given the 
meſſenger, who carried them ord*r5, a guinea to quicken his diligence, Grove and 
Pickering were alſo employed to ſhoot the King with filver bullets : The former 
was to receive the ſum of fifteen hundred, pounds; the latter, being a pes man, 
was to be rewarded with thirty thouſand maſſes, which, eſtitmating mais at a 


ſhilling a- piece, amounted to a like value. Pickering won have executed his 


. purpoſe, had not the flint at one time dropt out of his f iſtol, at another time the 


priming. Coniers, the jeſuit, had bought a knife at the price of ten Mi'lngs, 
which, he thought, was not dear, conſidering the purpoſe for which he intended it, 


to wit, ſtabbing the King. Letters of ſubſcription were circulated among the ca- 


tholics all over England to raiſe a ſum for the ſame purpoſe. No leſs than fifty 


Jeſuits had met in May laſt, at the White-horſe tavern, where it was unanjmouſly 


agreed to put the Kipg to death. This ſynod did afterwards, for more convenience, 


divide themſelves into many leſs cabals or companies; and Oates was employed to 


carry notes and letters from one to another, all tending to the ſame end of murther- 
ing the King. Heeven carried, from one company to another, a paper, in which 
they formally expreſſed their reſolution of executing that deed; and it was regu- 
larly ſubſcribed by all of them. A wager of an hundred pounds was laid, and 
ſtakes made, that the King ſhould eat no more Chriſtmas pyes. In ſhort, it was 


determined, to uſe the expreſſion of a jeſuit, that if he would not become R. C. 


(Roman catholic) he ſhould no longer be C. R. (Charles rex). The great fire 


of London had been the work of the jeſuits, who had employed eighty or eighty- 
_** fix perſons for that purpoſe, and had expended ſeven hundred fire-balls; but they 


had a good return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the 


fire to the value of fourteen thouſand pounds: The jeſuits had alſo raiſed another 


fire on St. Margaret's Hill, whence they had ſtolen goods to the value of two thou- 
ſand pounds: Another at Southwark; and it was determined in like manner to 
bura all the chief cities in England. A paper model was already framed for the 
firing of London; the ſtations were regularly marked out, where the ſeveral fires 
were to commence; and the whole plan of operations was fo concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the jeſuits to vary their meaſures, according, to the va- 
riations of the winds. Fire balls were familiarly called among them 
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muſtard-pills and were ſaid to contain a natable biting ſauce. In the great fire, 
it had been determined to murther the King; but he had diſcayered ſuch dili- 
gence and humanity in extinguiſhing the flames, that eyen the jeſuits relented, and 


ſpared his life. Beſides theſe aſlalſſinations and fires ; inſurrections, rebellions, 
and maſſacres were projected by that religious order in all the three kingdoms, . 
There were twenty thouſand Catholics in London, who would: riſe in four and 
twenty hours or leſs; and Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid, that they might eaſily cut the 


throats of an hundred thouſand Proteſtants. Eight thouſand Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond was to be murthered by four jeſuits; . a ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Iriſh Proteſtants was concerted ; and forty thouſand black 
bills were already provided for that purpoſe, Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to promote the rebellion in Ireland ; and the French King 
was to land a great army in that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was par- 


ticularly marked out for aſſaſſination; as was alſo Dr. Stillingfleer, a controver- 


ſial writer againſt the Papiſts. Burnet tel!s us, that Oates paid him the ſame com- 


pliment. After all this havock, the crown was to be offered to the Duke; but on 
the following conditions; that he receive it as a gift from the Pope; that he 


confirm all the papal commiſſions ſor offices and employments; that he ratify all 


palt tranſactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother. 


and of the people; and that he conſent to the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion. If he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was immediately to be poiſoned 


or aſſaſſinated. To pot James muſt go according to the expreſſion aſcribed by 


Oates to the jeſuits. 


Chap. V. 
1678. 


Orks, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himſelf the moſt infamous of And charac- - 
mankind. He was the ſon of an anahaptiſt preacher, chaplain to colonel Pride z ter. 


but having taken orders in the, church, he had been provided in a ſmall living by 


the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for perjury 3 and by ſome means had 
eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet; whence he had been 
diſmiſſed on complaint of ſome unnatural practices, not fit to be named. He then 
became a convert to the Catholics; but he afterwards boaſted, that his converſion 
was a mere pretence, in order to get into their ſecrets, and to betray them ® : : He | 
was ſent over to the jeſuits college at St. Omers, and tho' above thirty years of age, : 
he there lived ſome time among the ſtudents. He was deſpatched « on an errand to 


Spain; and thence returned to St. Omers z where the jeſuits, heartily tired of their 


convert, at laſt diſmiſſed him from their ſeminary. It is likely, that, from reſent-- 
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ment of this uſage, he was induced, in combination with Tongue, to contrive 


that plot, of which he accuſed the Catholics. 


Tuts abandoned man, when examined before the council, betrayed his impoſ- 


tures in ſuch a manner, as would have utterly diſcredited the moſt conſiſtent 


ſtory, and the moſt reputable evidence. While in Spain, he had been carried, he 
ſaid, to Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of the catholic 
deſigns. The King aſked him, what fort of man Don John was: He anſwered, 
a tall, lean man; directly contrary to truth, as the King well knew *. He totally 


miſtook the ſituation of the jeſuits college at Paris F. Tho? he pretended great 


intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, when placed very near him; and had 
no other excuſe than that his ſight was bad in candle- _ T. He fell into like 
miſtakes with regard to Wakeman. 


NoTw1THSTANDING theſe objections, great attention was paid to Oates's eyi- 


dence, and the plot became very ſoon the ſubject of converſation, and even the ob- 


ject of terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had been excited 
againſt the Catholics in general, made the public ſwallow the groſſeſt abſurdities, 
when they accompanied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the more dia- 
bolical any contrivance appeared, the better it ſuited the tremendous idea enter- 
tained of a jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, who ſtood in oppoſition to the French and 


catholic intereſt at court, was willing to encourage every ſtory, which might ſerve 
to diſcredit that party. By his ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was ſigned for arreſt- 
ing Coleman, there was inſerted a clauſe for ſcizing his papers; a circumſtance 


attended with the moſt important conſequences. 


| CoLeman, partly on his own account, partly by orders from the duke, had been 


engaged in a correſpondence with father le Chaiſe, with the Pope*s nuncio at Bruſ- 
ſels, and with other Catholics abroad; and being himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and 


ſanguine, the expreſſions in his letters often betrayed great violence and indiſcre- 
tion. His correſpondence during the years 1674, 1675, and part of 1676, was 


ſeized, and contained many extraordinary paſſages. In particular, he ſaid to la 
Chaiſe, © We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs than the con- 
& verſion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent 


« hereſy, which has a long time domineered over a great part of this northern 
* world. There were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of Queen Mary, 
«* as now in our days. God has given us a Prince,“ meaning the Duke, © who 
js become (may 1 ſay a miracle) zealous of being an author and inſtrument of 
* ſo glorious a work; but the oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is alſo like to 


„ Burnet, North. + North. 2 Burnet, North, Trials. 
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< be great: So that it imports us to get all the aid and aſliftance we can.“ In an- 
other letter he ſaid, I can ſcarce believe myſclf awake, or the thing real, when 
I think of a Prince, in ſuch an age as we live in, converted to ſuch a degree of 
** zeal and piety, as not to regard any thing in the world in compariſon of God 
„ Almighty's glory, the ſalvation of his own foul, and the converſion of our 
poor kingdom.“ In other paſſages, the intereſts of the crown of England, thoſe 


of the French King, and thoſe of the catholic religion are ſpoke of as inſeparable. - 


The Duke is alſo ſaid to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of 


Lewis. The King himſelf, he affirms, is always inclined to favour the Catholics, 


when he may do it without hazard. ** Money,” Coleman adds, “ cannot fail of 
„ perſuading the King to any thing. There is nothing it cannot make him do, 
© were it ever ſo much to his prejudice. It has ſuch an abſolute power over him, 
that he cannot reſiſt it, Logic, in our court, built upon money, has more pow- 
* erful charms than any other ſort of argument.” For theſe reaſons, he propoſes 


to father la Chaiſe, that the French King ſhould remit the ſum of $00,000 pounds, 


on condition that the Parliament be diſſolved; a meaſure, to which, he fays, the 
King was, of himſelf, ſufficiently inclined; were it not for his hopes of obtaining 
money from that aſſembly. The Parliament, he ſaid, had already conſtrained the 
King to make peace with Holland, contrary to the intereſts of the catholic reli- 


gion, and of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty: And it they ſhould meet again, they 


would ſurely engage him farther, aad even to make war againſt France. It appears 
alſo from the ſame letters, that the aſſembling the Parliament ſo late as April in 
the year 1675, -had been procured by the intrigues of the catholic and French 
party, who thereby intended to ſhow the Dutch and other confederates abroad, 
that they could expect no aſliſtance from England. 


Wuen the contents of theſe letters were publicly known, they diffuſed the pa- 
nic, with which the nation began already to be ſcized on account of the popiſh plot. 
Men reaſoned more from their fears and their paſſions than from the evidence be- 
fore them. It is certain, that the active and enterprizing ſpirit of the catholic 
church, particularly of the jeſuits, merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, danger- 
Gus, to every other communion. Such zeal of proſelytiſm actuates that ſect, that 
its miſſionaries have penetrated into every nation of the globe : and in one ſenſe, 
there is a popiſb plot perpetually carried on againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pagan, and 


Mahometan. It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion of the Duke, and 


the favour of the King, had inſpired the catholic prieſts with new hopes of recover- 
ing in theſe iſlands their loſt dominion, and gave freſh vigour to that intemperate 
zeal, by which they are commonly actuated. Their firſt aim was to obtain a to- 
letation; and ſuch was the evidence, they believed, of their theological tenets, 

ei. en O that, 
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Cha v. that, could they but procure entire "Hiberty; they muſt infallibly in time open the 
78. eyes of the people. After they had converted confiderable numbers, they might 
be enabled, they hoped, to re-inſtate themſelves in full authority, and entirely to 
ſuppreſs that hereſy, with which the kingdom had fo long been infected. Tho? 
_ theſe dangers to the proteſtant religion were very diſtant, it was juſtly the object 
of great concern to find, that the heir - apparent to the crown was ſo blinded with 
bigotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts ; and that the King himſelf had 
been prevailed with, from low intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous inſinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attachments; 
nor could the nation'and Parliament guard againſt them with too anxious a pre- 
caution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope to aiſume the ſovereignty of 
theſe kingdoms; a project, which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, would have appeared chimerical : That he ſhould delegate this 
authority to the jeſuits; that order in the Romiſh church, which was the moſt 
hated : That a maſſacre could be attempted of the proteſtants, who ſurpaſſed the 
Catholics a hundred fold, and were inveſted with the whole authority of the ſtate : 
That the King himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and even the Duke, the only ſupport 
of their party. Theſe were ſuch abſurdities as no human teſtimony was ſufficienc 
to prove; much leſs the evidence of one man, who was noted for infamy, and 
who could not keep himſelf, every moment, from falling into the groſſeſt incon- 
ſiſtencies. Did ſuch intelligence deſerve even ſo much attention as to be refuted, 
it would appear, that Coleman's letters were ſufficient alone to deſtroy all its credit. 
For how could ſo long a train of correſpondence be carried on, by a man fo much 
truſted by the party ; and yet no traces of _— if really intended, of fires, 
maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, invaſions, be ever diſc®Vercd in any ſingle paſſage of theſe 
letters? But all ſuch reflections, and many more cqually obvious, were vainly em- 
ployed againſt that general prepoſſeſſion, with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's 
plot and Coleman's were univerſally confounded : And the evidence of the Jatter 
being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by the paſſions of hatred and 
of terror, took poſſeſſion of the whole people. 
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19th of Ota. THERE was danger however, leſt time might open the eyes of the dbl when 


3 "ER the murder of Godfrey compleated the general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices 
. murder, of the nation abſolutely-incurable. This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days; and 


after much ſearch, and many ſurmiſes, his body was found lying in a ditch at Prim- 
roſe-hill : The marks of ſtrangling were thought to appear about his neck, and ſome 
contuſions on his breaſt : His own fword was ſticking in the body; but as no conſider- 
able quantity of blood enſued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it had been 
thrult in after his death, and that he had not killed himſelf; He had rings on his 
fingers 


4 
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fingers and money in his pocket: It was therefore inferred, that he had not fallen 
into the hands of robbers. Without farther reaſoning, the cry role, that he had 
been aſſaſſinated by the papilts, on account of his taking Cates's evidence, This 
clamour was quickly propagated, and met with univerial belief. The panic ſpread 
itlelf on every ſide with infinite rapidity; and all men, aſtoniſhed with fear, and 
animated with rage, ſaw in Godfrey's fate all the horrible deſigns alcribed to the 
Catholics; and no farther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. The voice of the 
whole nation united againſt that hated ſet; and notwithſtanding that the bloody 
conſpiracy was {ſuppoſed to be now diſcovered, men could ſcarce be perſuaded, 
that their lives were yet in ſajety. Each hour teemed with new rumours and ſur- 


miſes. Invaſions from abroad, inſurrections at home, even private murders and 


poiſonings were apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be an ac- 


Chap. V, 
1973, 


General con- 


complice: To heſitate was criminal : Royaliſt, Republican; Churchman, Sectary; ge:nxion. 


Courtier, Patriot; all parties concurre(] in the illuſion. The city prepared for 
defence, as if the enemy were at its gates: The chains and poſts were put up: 


And it was a noted ſaying at that time of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberlain, 


that were it not for theſe precautions, all the citizens might riſe next morning * 
their throats cut“. 


Is order to propagate the popular frenzy, ſoveral artifices were employed. The 
dead body of Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes. It 
was publicly expoſed in the ſtreets, and viewed by all ranks of men; and every 
one, who ſaw it, went away inflamed, as well by the mutual contagion of ſentiments, 
as by the diſmal ſpectacle itſelf. The funeral pomp was celeb; ared with great pa · 
rade. It was conducted thro? the chief ſtreets of the city: Seventy- two clergy» 
men marched before : Above à Mufand perſons of diſtinction followed after: And 
at the funeral ſermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and ſtood on 
each ſide of the preacher leſt, in paying the laſt office to this unhappy magiltrats, 
he ſhould, before the whole people, be murthered by the Papiſts +. 


Ix this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no more be heard than a whiſper 
in the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane, Even at preſent, Godfrey's murther 
cannot upon any ſyſtem be rationally accounted for. That he was aſſaſſinated by 
the Catholics, ſeems utterly improbable. Theſe religioniſts could not be engaged 
to commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magiſtrates from acting 
againſt them, Godfrey's fate was nowiſe capable of producing that effect, un- 
leſs it were publicly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers ; an opinion, 
which, it was eaſy to foreſee, muſt prove the ruin of their party, Beſides, how 
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many magiſtrates, during more than a century, had ated in the moſt violent man- 


ner againſt them, without its being ever ſuſpected, that any one had been cut off by 


aſſaſſination ? Such jealous times as the preſent were ſurely ill fitted for beginning 
theſe dangerous experiments, Shall we therefore ſay, that the Catholics were 
puſhed on, not by policy, but by blind revenge againſt Godfrey ? But Godfrey had 
given them little or no occaſion of offence in taking Oates's evidence. His part 
was merely an act of form, belonging to his office ; nor could he, or any man in 


his ſtation, poſſibly refuſe it. In the reſt of his conduct, he lived on good terms 


with the Catholics, and was far from diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his ſeverity againſt 
that ſect. It is even certain, that he had contracted an intimacy with Coleman, and 
took care to inform his friend of the danger, to which, by reaſon of Oates's evi- 


_ dence, he was at preſent expoſed. 


Turgr are ſome writers, who, finding it impoſſible to account for Godfrey's 
murther by the machinations of the Catholics, have recourſe to the oppoſite ſup- 
poſition. They lay hold of that common preſumption, that thoſe commit the crime 
who reap profit by it; and they affirm that it was Shafteſbury and the heads of the 


popular party, who perpetrated that deed, in order to throw the odium of it on 
the Papiſts. But if this ſuppolition be received, it mult alſo be admitted, that 


the whole plot was the contrivance of thoſe politicians z and that Oates acted alto- 


gether under their direction. But it appears, that Oates, dreading probably the 
oppoſition of. powerful enemies, had very anxiouſly acquitted the Duke, Danby, 


' Ormond, and all the miniſtry ; perſons who were certainly the moſt obnoxious to 


the popular leaders. Beſides, the whole texture of the plot contains ſuch low abſur- 
dity, that it is impoſſible to have been the invention of any man of ſenſe or edu- 
cation. It is true, the more monſtrous and horrible the conſpiracy, the better was it 
fitted to terrify, and thence to convince the populace : But this eſſect, we may ſafely 
ſay, no one could beforehand have promiſed upon; and a fool was, in this caſe, 
more likely to ſucceed than a wiſe man. Had Shafteſbury laid the plan of a popiſh 
conſpiracy, he had probably rendered it moderate, conſiſtent, credible z and on that 
very account had never met with the prodigious ſucceſs, with which Oates's tre- 
mendous fictions were attended, 


We muſt, therefore, be contented to remain n for ever ignorant of the actors in 
Godtrey's murther; and only pronounce in general, that that event, in all likelihood, 
had no connexion, one way or other, with the popiſh plot. Any man, eſpecially ſo 
active a magiſtrate as Godfrey, might, in ſuch a city as London, have many enemies, 


of whom his friends and ſamily had no ſuſpicion. He was a melancholy man; and 


there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary, 


to ſuſpect that he fell by his own bands. The affair was never examined with 
| . tran- 
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tranquillity, or even common ſenſe, during the time; and it is impoſſible for us, Chap. V. 
at this diſtance, certainly to account for it. 1678. 


No one doubted but the Papiſts had aſſaſſinated Godfrey: But ſtill the particular 
actors were unknown. A proclamation was iſſued by the King, offering a pardon 
and five hundred pounds reward to any one who would diſcover them. As it was 
afterwards ſurmiſed, that the terror of a like aſſaſſination would prevent diſcovery, 
a new proclamation was iſſued, . promiſing abſolute protection to any one who 
would reveal the ſecret. Thus were indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered to 
the faireſt bidder: And no one needed to fear, during the preſent fury of the 
people, that his evidence would undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny, 


Wurrx the nation was in this ferment, the Parliament was aſſembled. In his 210 of Ofto- 
ſpeech the King told them, that tho? they had given money for diſbanding the army“, — parlia- 
he had found F landers ſo expoſed, that he had thought it neceſſary ſtill to keep ment. 
them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would meet with their approba- 
tion. He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and at 
beſt was never equal to the conſtant and neceſſary expence of the government; as 
would appear from the ſtate of it, which he intended to lay before them. He alfo' 
mentioned the plot, carried on againſt his life by jeſuits; but ſaid, that he would 
forbear delivering any opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too much 
or too little; and that he would leave the ſcrutiny of it entirely to the law. 


Tur King was anxious to keep the queſtion of the popiſh plot from the Patlia- 
ment, where, he ſuſpected, many deſigning people would very much abuſe the 
preſent credulity of the nation : But Danby, who hated the catholics, and courted” 
popularity, and perhaps hoped, thatthe King, if his life was believed to be in dan- 
ger from the jeſuits, would be more cordially loved by the nation, had entertained' 
oppolite deſigns; and the very firſt day of the ſeſſion, he opened the matter in 
the Houſe of Peers. The King was extremely diſpleaſed with this temerity, and 
told his miniſter, Tho you do not believe it, you will find, that you have given 
the Parliament a handle to ruin yourſelf, as well as to diſturb all my affairs; 
and you will ſurely live to repent it.“ Danby had afterwards AY reaſon 
to applaud the ſagicity of his maſter. 


Tur cry of the plot was immediately echoed from one Houſe to the other: ze of the 
The verdi& of Parliament gave ſanction to that fury, with which the people were Parliament 
already agitated. An addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt : A form of prayer was 
contrived for that ſervice z- and becauſe the popiſh plot had been omitted in the 


They had granted him 600,000 pounds for diſdanding the army. for re-imburſing the charges of 
his naval armaments, and for paying the Princeſs of Orange's portion. 
; firſc 
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firſt draught, i it was nde ordered to be inſerted; leſt Omniſcience ſhould want 


intelligence, to ue the words of an hiſtorian f. 


In order to continue and propagate the alarm, addreſſes were voted for laying 


before the Houſe ſuch papers as might diſcover the horrible conſpiracy; for the 


removal of popiſh recuſants from London; for adminiſtring every where the 


oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; for denying acceſs ai court to all unknown 


and ſuſpicious perſons ; and for appointing the train-bands of London and Weſt- 


minſter to be in readineſs, The lords Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and 
Bellaſis were committed to the Tower, and were ſoon after impeached for high 
treaſon. And both Houſes, after hearing Oates's evidence, voted, ** That the 
„Lords and Commons are of opinion, that there hath been, and ſtill i, a dam- 
© nable and helliſh plot, contrived and carried on by the popiſh rcc.tants, for 


s aſſaſſinating and murdering the King, for ſubverting the government, and for 


Bedloe's nar- 
rative. 


«* rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant religion.“ 


So vehement were the Houſes, that they fat every day, forenoon and afrernoon, 
on the ſubject of the plot: For no other buſineſs could be admitted. A com- 
mittee of Lords were appointed to examine priſoners and witneſles : Blank war- 
rants were put into their hands, for the commitment of ſuch as ſhould be accuſed 
or ſuſpected. Oates, who, tho? his evidence were true, muſt, by his own con- 
feſſion, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by every one applauded, careſſed, 
and called the ſaviour of the nation. He was recommended by the Parliament to 


the King. He was"lodged in Whitehall, protected 0 guards, and encouraged 
by a penſion of 1200 pounds a year. 


Ir was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement brought forth new wit- 
neſſes. William Bedloe, a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, appeared 
next upon the ſtage. He was of very low birth, had been noted for ſeveral 
cheats and even thefts, had travclled over many parts of Europe under borrowed 
names, had frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of quality, and had endeavoured, 
by a variety of lies and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant and. unwary. 


When he appeared before the council, he gave intelligence only of Godfrey's - 


murther, which, he ſaid, had bcen perpetrated in Somerſet-houſe, where the 
Queen lived, by papiſts, ſome of them ſcrvants.in her family. He was queſtioned 


about the plot; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and alſo aſſerted, that he 
had no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before the committee 


of Lords, he bethought himſelf better, aud was ready to give an ample account 
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of the plot, which he found ſo anxiouſiy enquired into, This narrative he made 
to tally, as well as he could, with that of Oares, which had been publiſhed : But 
that he might make himſelf acceptable by new information, he added ſome other 
circumſtances, and thoſe” ſtill more tremendous and extraordinary. He faid, 

that ten thouſand men were to be landed from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and 
immediately to ſeize Hull : That Jerſey and Guernſey were to be ſurpriſed by 
forces from Breſt ; and that a French fleet were, all laſt ſummer, hovering in the 
Channel for that purpoſe: That the lords Powis and Peters were to form an army 
in Radnorſhire, to be joined by another army, conſiſting of twenty or thirty thou- 
ſand religious men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. 
Tago in Spain: That there were forty thouſand men ready in London; beſides 
thoſe, who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door, in order to kill 
the ſoldiers as they came out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, Coleman, and 
father Ireland had money ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe armaments : 
That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could murder a 
man; as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and a benediction from the Pope: 


Chap. V. 
1078. 


That the King was to be aſſaſſinated; all the proteſtants maſſacred who would 


not ſeriouſly be converted; the government offered to ox, if he would con- 


ſent to hold it of the church; but if he ſhould refuſe that condition, as was ſuſ- 
pected, the authority would be left to certain lords under the nomination of the 
Pope. In a ſubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe added, (tor theſe 
men always brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece-meal) that lord 
Carrington was allo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againſt the go- 
vernment; as was likewiſe lord Brudenel, Theſe noblemen, with all other perſons 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuſtody by the Parliament. 


IT is remarkable, that the only reſource of Spain, in her preſent decayed con- 
dition, lay in the aſſiſtnce of England; and ſo far from being in a ſituation to 
tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, ſhe had ſolicited 
and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent into the garriſons of Flanders, which were 
not otherwiſe able to deſend themſelves againſt the French. The French too, we 
may obſerve, were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and yet are lup- 
poſed to be engaged in the ſame deſign againſt England; as if religious motives 
were become the ſole actuating principle among ſovereigns. But none of theſe 
circumſtances, however obvious, were able, when ſet in oppolition to multiplied 
horrors, antipathics, and prejudices, to engage. the lealt attention of the popu- 
lace : For ſuch the whole nation were at this time become. The popiſh plot 
paſſed for inconteſtible : And had rot men ſoon expected with certainty the legal 
puniſhment of theſe criminals, the Catholics had been expoſed to the hazard of 

an 
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* univerſal maſſacre, The torrent indeed of national prejudices ran ſo high, that 
no one, without the moſt imminent danger, durſt venture openly to oppole it; 


nay, ſcarce any one, without great force of judgment, could ſecretly entertain an 
opinion contrary to the prevailing ſentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of 
a great nation has mighty authority over weak minds; and even later hiſtorians 


are ſd ſwayed by the concurring judgment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome of them 


have eſteemed themſelves ſufficiently moderate, when they affirmed, that many 
circumſtances of the plot were true, tho' ſome were added, and others much mag- 
nified. But it is an obvious principle, that a witneſs, who perjures himſelf in 
one circumſtance, is credible in none: And the authority of the plot, even to the 
end of the proſecutions, ſtood entirely upon witneſſes. Tho? the Catholics had 
been ſuddenly and unexpectedly detected, at the very moment, when their con- 
ſpiracy, it is ſaid, was ready to be put in execution; no arms, no ammunition, 
no money, no commiſſions, no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigorous ſearch, 
ever were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet ſtill 
the nation, tho' often fruſtrated, went on in the eager purſuit and confident be- 
lief, of the conſpiracy : And even the manifold inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, 
contained in the narratives, inſtead of diſcouraging them, ſerved only as far- 
ther incentives to diſcover the bottom of the plot, and were conſidered as flight 
objections, which-a more complete information would fully remove. In all hiſtory, 
it will be dilfigult to find ſuch another inſtance of popular frenzy and bigotted 


deluſion, 


In order to ſupport the panic among the people, eſpecially among the citizens 
of London, a pamphlet was publiſhed with this title, A narrative and impar- 
« tial diſcovery of the horrid popiſh plot, carried on for burning and deſtroying 
« the cities of London and Weſtminſter with their ſuburbs ; ſetting forth the ſe— 
«+ veral conſults, orders, and reſolutions of the jeſuits, concerning the ſame : By 
„ captain William Bcdloe, lately engaged in that horrid deſign, and one of the 
e popilk comaitege for carrying on ſuch fires.” Every fire, which had hap- 
penc« for ſoberal years paſt, is there aſcribed to the machinations of the jeſuits, 
who propoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch attempts to find an opportunity for the ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Proteſtants; and in the mean time, were pleaſed to enrich 
themſelves by pilfering goods from the fires. | 


Tur King, though he ſcrupled not, wherever he could uſe freedom, to throw the 
higheſt ridicule on the plot, and on all who believed it; yet found it neceſſary to 
adopt the popular opinion before the Parliament. The torrent, he ſaw, ran too 
ſtrong to be controuled ; and he could only hope, by a ſeeming compliance, to be 
able, after ſome time, to guide and direct and elude its fury. Ile made therefore 


a ſpeech 


a ſpeech to both houſes ; in which he told them, that he wou'd take the utmoſt care 
of his perſon during theſe times of danger ; that he was as ready 'as their hearts 
could wiſh, to join with them in all means for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant religion, 
not only during his own time, but for all future ages; that, provided the right 


of ſucceſſion was preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for reſtraining a popiſh 


ſucceſſor : And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means for 
the conviction of popilh recuſants; and he highly praiſed the duty and loyalty of 
all his ſubjects, who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafety, 


Tust gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the vehemence of parliamentary 
proceedings. A bill was introduced for a new telt, in which popery was denomi- 
nated idolatry ; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were excluded both Houſes: 
The bill paſſed the Commons without much oppoſition z but in the upper Houſe 
the Duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favour. With 
great earneſtneſs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to 
caſt himſelf on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern, which he could have in the 
world; and he proteſted, that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be 
a private thing between God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould appear in his 
public conduct. Notwithſtanding this ſtrong effort, in ſo important a point, he 
prevailed only by two voices; a ſufficient indication of the general diſpoſition of 
the people. I would not have,” ſaid a noble Peer, in the debate on this bill, 
© ſo much as a popiſh man or a popiſh woman to remain here; not ſo much as a 
vb popiſh dog or a popiſh bitch; not ſo much as a popiſh cat to purr or mew 


about the King.” What is more extraordinary, this 2 met with 1 
and approbation. 


Ex couRxAGED by this general fury, the witneſſes went ſtill a ſtep farther in their 


accuſations; and tho' both Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was 
no other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew to be concerned in the plor, they 
were now ſo audacious as to accule even the Queen herſelf of entering into the 
deſign againſt her huſband's life. The Commons, in an addreſs to the King, gave 
countenance to this ſcandalous accuſation z but the Lords would not be prevailed 
with to join in the addreſs. It is here, if any where, that we may ſuſpect the 
ſuggeſtions of the popular leaders to have had place. The King, it was well 
known, bore no great affection to his conſort z and now more than ever, when his 
heir-apparent was ſo much hated, had reafon to be deſirous of iſſue, which mig}.t 
quiet the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which prevailed againſt 
the Duke, would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be deviſed 
for the excluſion of that Prince; and nothing farther ſeemed requiſice for the King, 
than to give way in 1 this particular to the rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, 
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notwithſtanding all allurements of pleaſure, or intereſt, or ſafety, had the generoſity 


to protect his injured conſort. They think,“ ſaid he, „I have a mind to a 
« new wiſe ; but for all that I will not fee an innocent woman abuſed *.“ He 
immediately ordered Oates to be ſtrictly confined, ſeized his papers, and diſmiſ- 
{ed his ſervants ; and this daring informer was obliged to make applications to 
Parliament, in order to recover his liberty. 


Dukinxc this agitation of men's minds, the Parliament gave new attention to 
the militia; a circumſtance, which, even during the times of greateſt tranquillity, 
can never prudently be neglected. They paſſed a bill, by which it was enacted, 
chat a regular militia ſhould be kept in arms, during fix weeks of the year, and a 
third part of them do duty every fortnight of that time. The popular leaders 
probably intended to. make uſe of the general prejud ccs, and even to turn the 
arms of the people againſt the Prince fg. But Charles retuſed his aſſent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament that he would not, were it for half an hour, part ſo far 


with the power of the ſword : But if they would contrive any other bill for order- 
ing the militia, and ſtill leave it in his power to aſſemble or diſmiſs them as he 


tun ht proper, he would willingly give it the royal ſanction. The Commons, 


* dillatisfed with this negative, tho' the King had never before employed that pre- 


rogative, immediately voted that all the new levied forces ſhould be diſmiſſed. 
They paſſed a bill, granting money for that ſervice ; but to ſhew their extreme 
Jealouſy of the Crown, beſides appropriating that money by the ſtricteſt clauſes 
they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamber of Lon- 
don. The Lords demurred with regard to ſo extraordinary a clauſe, which threw 
a violent reflection on the King's miniſters, and. even on himſelf ; and by that 
means the act remained in ſuſpence. 


Accuſition of IT was no wonder, that the preſent ferment and credulity of the nation engaged 


Danby. 


men of infamous character and indigent circumſtances to become informers ; when 

perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give into that ſcandalous prac- 
tice, Montague, the King's ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a ſeat in the lower 
Houſe 3. and without obtaining or aſking the King's leave, he ſuddenly came over 
into England, Charles, ſuſpecting his intention, ordered his papers to be ſeized ;. 


but Montague, who foreſaw this meaſure, had taken care to ſecrete one paper, 


which he immediately laid before the Houſe of Commons. It was a letter from 
the treaſurer Danby, wrote at the beginning of the year, during the negotiations 
at Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague was there directed to make a. 
demand of money; or in other words, the King was willing ſecretly to ſell his. 
good offices to France, contrary to the general intereſts of the confederates, and 


* North's Examen. p. 1 $6. + Burnet, vol. i. p. 437. 
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even to thoſe of his own kingdoms. The letter, among other particulars, contains 
theſe words: In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the King expects 
to have ſix millions of livres a year for three years, from the time that this agree- 

ment ſhall be ſigned between his Majeſty and the King of France : becauſe it 


ill probably be two or three years before the Parliament will be in humour 


« to give him any ſupplies after the making of any peace with France; and the 
40 arnbaſthd or here has always agreed to that ſum ; but not for ſo long a time.” 
Danby was ſo unwilling to engage in this negotiation, that the King, to ſatisfy 
him, ſubjoined with his own hand thele words: * This letter is writ by my or- 
«der, C. R.“ 


Tur Commons were inflamed with this intelligence; and carryiag their ſuſpi 
cions much farther t an the truth, they concluded, that the King had all along 
acted in concert with the French court, and that every ſtep which he had taken 
in conjunction with the allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. Deſirous of get- 
ting to the bottom of ſo important a ſecret, and being puſhed by Danby's nume- 


Chap. V. 
1678. 


rous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment of high treaſon againſt His impeach- 
that miniſter, and ſent up ſix articles to the Houle of Peers. Theſe articles were, went. 


That he had traiterouſly engroſſed to himſelf regal power, by giving inſtructions 
to his majeſty's ambaſſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of ſlate. 
or the privy council : That he had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the govern- 
ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied and continued 
an army, contrary to act of Parliament: That he had traiterouſly endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of his Majeſty's ſubjects, by negotiating a diſadvantageous 
peace with France, and procuring money for that purpoſe : That he was popiſhly 
affected, and had traiterouſly concealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and 
bloody plot, contrived by the papiſts againſt his Majeſty's perſon and govern- 


ment: That he had waſted the King's treaſure : And that he had, "ON indirect 


means, obtained ſeveral exorbitant grants from the Crown. 


Ir is certain, that the treaſurer, in giving inſtruttions to the ambaſſador, had 
exceeded the bounds of his office; and as the genius of a monarchy, ſtrictly li- 
mited, requires, that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable for every abuſe of 


power, the Commons, tho' they here advanced a new pretenſion, might juſtify 
themſclves by the utility and even neceſſity of it. But in other reſpects their 


charge againſt Danby was very ill-grounded. That miniſter made it appear to 
the Houſe o Lords, not only that Montague, the informer againſt him, had all 
along promoted the money-negotiations with France, but that he himſelf was 
ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that crown, which he eſteemed pernicious 
£0 his maſter, and to his country, The French nation, he ſaid, had always en- 
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- tertained, as he was certainly informed, the higheſt contempt, both of the King's 
perſon and goverament. His diligence, he added, in tracing and diſcovering the 
popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had common ſenſe, not to ſay com- 
mon honeſty, he weuld ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, by whom 
he was ſo much favoured. He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no trea- 
ſure to waſte. And tho? he had reaſon to be grateful for the King's bounty, he 
ha] made more moderate acquiſitions than were generally imagined, and than 
others in his office had often done, e Jin a ſhorter adminiſtration. 


Tine Houſe of Peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing all the charge of the Com- 
mons to be true, Danby*s crime fell not under the ſta: ute of Edward the third; and 
tho' the words, treaſon and traiterouſſy, had been carefully ſubjoined to ſeveral ar- 
ticles, this appellation could not alter the nature of things, or ſubject him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. They refuſed, therefore, to commit Danby upon 
this irregular charge: The Commons inſiſted on their demand; and a great con- 
teſt was likely to ariſe, when the King, who had already obſerved ſufficient inſtances 
of the ill- humour of the Parliament, t thought proper to prorogue them. This pro- 


Diilolution of rogation was ſoon after followed by a diſſolution ; a deſperate remedy in the preſent 


the long Par- 
lament, 


Its character. 


diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it muſt be owned, the King had reaſon 
to eſteem deſperate, The utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the Commons, on 
account of the popiſh plot; and their fury began already to point againſt the royal 
family, if not againſt the Throne itſclf. The Duke had been ſtruck at in ſeveral 
motions: The treaſurer had been impeached : All ſupply had been refuſed, ex- 
cept on the moſt diſagreeable conditions: Fears, jcalouſies, and antipathies were 
every day multiplying in Parliament: And tho” the people were ſtrongly infected 
with the ſame prejudices, the King hoped, by diſſolving the preſent cabals, that a 
ſet of men might be choſen, more moderate in their purſuits, and leſs tainted with 
the virulence of faction. 


Tus came to a period a Parliament, which had ſat during the whole courſe 
of this reign, one year excepted. Its concluſion was very different from its com- 
mencement. B-ing elected during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtoration, it con- 


filled almoſt entirely of royaliſts; who were diſpoſed to ſupport the Crown 


by all the liberality which the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed by the 
alliance wi h France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the King; 
and finding him ſtill to perſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover 
ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt jealous diſpoſition, The popiſh plot 


puſhed them beyond all bounds of moderation; and before their diſſolution they 


ſeemed to be treading faſt into the foot-ſteps of the laſt long Parliament, on whofe 


conduct they threw at firſt fuch violent blame. In all their variations, they had 


tia 


% 
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ſtill followed the opinions and prejudices of the nation; and ſeemed ever to be Cha 
more governed by humour and party views than by public intereſt, and more by Go. 
public intereſt than by any corrupt or private influence. 


Dogs the fitting of the Parliament, and after its prorogation and diffolution, 
the trials of the pretended criminals were carried on ; and the courts of judicature, 
places, which, if poſſible, ought to be kept more pure from injuſtice than even na- 
tional aſſemblies themſelves, were ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and 
bigotted prejudices. Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the conſpirators, was firſt Trial of Cole- 

brought to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him. They contained, as Man. 

he himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs ſo far as it is illegal to be a 
zealous Catholic, they ſeem to prove nothing criminal, much leſs treaſonable, 
againſt him. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that he had received a commiſſion, ſigned 
by the ſuperior of the jeſuits, to be papal ſecretary of ſtate, and had conſented to 
the poiſoning, ſhooting, and ſtabbing the King: He had even, according to 
Oates's depoſition, advanced a guinea to promote thoſe . bloody purpoſes. Theſe 
wild ſtories were all confounded with the projects contained in his letters; and 
Coleman received ſentence of death. The ſentence was ſoon after executed upon 
him *. He ſuffered with calmneſs and conſtancy, and to the laſt moment in the 
ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his innocence. 

CoLtman's execution was ſucceeded by the trial of father Ireland, who, tis Of Ireland. 
pretended, had ſigned, together with fifty jeſuits, the great reſolve of murdering 
the King. Grove and Pickering, who had undertaken to ſhoot him, were tried 
at the ſame time. The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners were ſtill Oates and 
Bedloe. Ireland affirmed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt 
laſt, a time when Oates's evidence made him in London. He proved his aſſertion 
by good evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted; had he not, moſt 
iniquitouſly, been debarred, while in priſon of all uſe of pen and ink, and de- 
nicd the liberty of ſending for witneſſes. All theſe men, before they came to the 
bar, were condemned in the opinion of the judges, jury, and ſpectatots; and to be 
a jeſuit, or even a Catholic, was of itſelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The chief 

' Juſtice + in particular gave ſanction to all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of 
the populace. Inſtead of being council for the priſoners, as his office required, 
he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, brow-beat their witneſſes, and on every occaſion 
repreſented their guilt as certain and uncontroverted, Ic even went fo far as pub- 
licly to affirm, that the Papiſts had not the ſame principles which Proteſtaats have, 
and therefore were not entitled to that common credence, which the principles and 
ꝑtactices of the latter call for, And when the jury brought in their verdict againt 
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Chap. V. the priſogers, he ſaid, ** You have done, ceatlomen, like very good ſubje@ts, and 
1678. „ very good Chriſtians, that is to ſay, like very good Proteſtants: And now 
% much good may their 30,000 maſſes do them.“ Alluding to the maſſes, by 

which Pickering was to be rewarded for murdering the King. All theſe unhappy 

1679. men went to execution, proteſting their innocence z a circumſtance, which made 
24th of Janw no impreſſion on the ſpectators, The opinion, that the jeſuits allowed of lies and 
ds mental reſervations for the promotion of a good cauſe, was at this time fo univer- 
fally received, that no credit was given to teſtimony, delivered either Ly that or- 

der, or by any of their diſciples. It was forgot, that all the conſpirators, engaged 


in the gun-powder treaſon, and Garnet, the jeſuit, among the reſt, had rely on 
the ſcaffold made confeſſion af their guilt. 


Tuo' Bedloe had given information of Godfrey's murder, he til! eaten a 
'fingle evidence mand the perſons accuſed ; and all the allurements of profit and 
-honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirm the teſtimony of that informer. 

At laſt, means were found to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, a ſilver- 
ſmich, and a Catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice in that 
murder; and upon his denial had been thrown into priſon, - loaded with heavy 
irons, and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of naſti- 
neſs. Such rigours were ſuppoſed to be exerciſed by orders from the ſecret com- 
mittee of lords, particularly Shafteſbury and Buckingham; who, in examining the 
priſoners, uſually employed (as *tis ſaid, and indeed ſufficiently proved) threaten- 
ings and promiſes, rigour and indulgence, and every art, under pretence of extorting 
the truth from them. Prance had not courage to reſiſt, but confeſſed himſelf an 
accomplice in Godfrey's murder. Being aſked concerning the plot, he alſo thought 
proper to be acquainted with it, and conveyed ſome intelligence to the council. 
Among other abſurd circumſtances, he ſaid, that one Le Fevre bought a ſecond- 
hand ſword of him; becauſe he knew not, as he ſaid, what times were at hand: 
And Prance, expreſſing ſome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch times came; 
Le Fevre replied, that it would be better for tradeſmen, if the Catholic religion 
was reſtored : And particularly that there would be more church work for ſilver- 
| ſmiths. But all this information, with regard to the plot as well as the murder of 
Godfrey, Prance ſolemuly retracted, both before the King and the ſecret commit- 
tee: And being again thrown into priſon, he was induced, by new terrors and 


new ſufferings, to confirm his firſt information; and was now produced as a ſuf- 
Aicient evidence. 


III, Green and Perry, were tried for Godfrey's 8 "DIY ; all of them men of 
low ſtation. Hill was ſervant to a phyſician : The other two belonged to the po- 
piſh chapel at Somerſet Houle, It is needleſs to run over all the particulars of a 


long 
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long trial: It will be ſufficient to ſay, that Bedloe's evidence and Prance's were in Chap. v. 
many circumſtances totally irreconcileable; that both of them laboured under un- 679. 
ſurmountable difficulties, not to ſay groſs abſurdities; and that they were invali- f 
dated by contrary evidence, which is altogether convincing. But all was in vain. 3 21 
The priſoners were condemned and executed. They all denied their guilt at their and 25th. 
execution; and as Berry died a Proteſtant, this circumſtance was regarded as very 
conſiderable : But inſtead of giving ſome check to the general rredulity of the 

people, men were only ſurprized, that a-Proteſtant could be induced at his death- 

to perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood. | | 


As the army could neither be kept up nor diſbanded without money, the King, 
however little hopes he could entertain of more compliance, found himſelf obliged 
to ſummon a new Parliament. The blood already ſhed on account of the popiſh New elee- 
plot, inſtead of ſatiating the people, ſerved only as an incentive to their fury; and tions. 
each conviction of a criminal was hitherto regarded as a new proof of thoſe horrible 
deſigns, aſcribed to the papiſts. This election is perhaps the firſt in England, 
which, ſince the commencement of the Monarchy, had been carried on by a violent 
conteſt between the parties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree, 
in the choice of the national repreſentatives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in op- 
poſition to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property, 
even the lives of men were now ſuppoſed to be at ſtake ; and no ſecurity, it was- 
thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could be found againſt the impious and 
bloody conſpirators. Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, oc- 

caſioned by the popiſh plot, had not as yet propagated itſelf ; the new elections, 
by intereſting the whole people in national concerns, t-nded to diffuſe it into the 
remoteſt corner, and the conſternation, univerſally excited, proved an excellent en- 
gine for influencing the eleftors. All the zealots of the former Parliament were 
re-choſen : New ones were added: The Preſbyterians in particular, being tranſ-- 
ported with the moſt inveterate antipathy againſt popery, were very active and' 
very ſucceſsful in the elections. That parey, it is ſaid, firſt began at this tie- 
the abuſe of ſplitting their frecholds, in order to multiply the votes of electors. 
By accounts, which came from every part of Englaad, it was concluded, that the 
new. repreſentatives would, if poſſible, exceed the old in their refraftory oppoli-- 
tion to the court, and furious perſecution. of the Catholics, 


Tur King was alarmed, when he ſaw ſo dreadful a tempeſt ariſe from ſuch ſmall: 
and unaccountable b:ginnings. His life, if Oates and Pedloc's information was 
true, had been aimed at by the Catholics; Even the Duke's was in danger. The 
higher, therefore, the rage mounted againſt popery, the more ſhould the nation 
have been reconciled to theſe two princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of 
Rome repoled no confidence. But there is a ſophiſtry, which attends all the paſ- 
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ſions 3 eſpecially thoſe into which the populace enter, Men gave credit to the in- 
fon ſo far as concerned the guilt of the Catholics: But they ſtill retained their 
old ſuſpicions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly favoured by the King, and had 
obtained the moſt entire aſcendant over his brother. Charles had too much pene- 
tration not to ſee the danger, to which the ſucceffion, and even his own crown and 
dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous party, he found, was formed againſt 
him ; on the one hand, compoſed of a populace, fo credulous from prejudice, ſo 
blinded with religious antipathy, as implicitly to believe the moſt palpable abſur- 
dities ; and conducted, on the other hand, by leaders ſo little ſcrupulous, as to en- 
deavour, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, impoſtures, and even by ſhed- 
ding innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and ſubvert all legal 
authority. Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo imminent a peril, he began to exert 
that vigour of mind, of which on great occaſions he was not deſtitute; and without 
quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper, he collected an induſtry, firm- 
neſs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether incapable, Theſe qualities, 
joined to dexterity and judgment, conducted him happily thro' the many ſhoals, 
which ſurrounded him; and he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on the 
heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artificially conducted it, 

Onz chief ſtep, which the King touk, towards gratifying and dis his 


people and Parliament, was, deſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no 
farther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of popiſh councils. The Duke 


readily complied ; but firſt required an orderfor that purpoſe, ſigned by the King; 


leſt his abſence ſhould be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He alſo de- 
fired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy him, as weil as the public, by a public decla- 
ration of the illegitimacy of the Duke of Monmouth. 

James Duke of Monmouth was the King's natural ſon by Lucy Walters, and 
born about ten years before the reſtoration, He goſſeſſed all the qualities, which 
could engage the affections of the populace ; a diſtinguiſhed valour, an affable ad- 
dreſs, a thoughtleſs generolity, a graceful perſon, He roſe ſtill higher in the public 
favour, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the Duke, on account of his re- 
ligion, was expoſed. Monmouth's capacity was mean; his-temper pliant : So that, 
notwithſtanding his great popularity, he had never been dangerous, had he not im- 
plicitly reſigned himſelf over to the guidance of acetone a man of ſuch a reſt- 
leſs temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That daring politician 
had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown. The ſtory of 


a contract of marriage, paſſed between the King and Monmouth's mother, and ſe- 


cretly kept in a certain ac box, had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad, and was 
greedily received by the multitude, As the horrors of popery ſtill preſſed harder 


on them, they might be induced, either to adopt that fiction, as they had already 


done 
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Jone many others more incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of ſuc- V. 

ceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to perſuade the King, bo 

was extremely fond of his ſon, to give him the preference above a brother, who by 

his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in ſuch inextricable difficulties. But 

Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the Duke's 

apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to declare Monmouth's illegitimacy, and 

to deny all promiſe of marriage to his mother. The Duke, being gratified in ſo rea- Duke of York 

ſonable a requeſt, willingly complied with the King's deſire, and retired to Bruſſels. **? wire 
Bur the King ſoon found, that, notwithſtanding this precaution, notwithſtand- gy, of March. 

ing his concurrence in the proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the Ne partia- 

zeal, which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed againſt the Catholics ; he ment. 

had nowiſe obtained the confidence of his Parliament. The refractory humour of 

the Commons appeared in the firſt ſtep, which they took upon their aſſembling. 

It had ever been uſual for the Commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to con- 

fult the inclinations of the Sovereign; and even the long Parliament in 1641 had 

not thought proper to depart from ſo eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The King now de- q 

fired, that the choice ſhould fall on Sir Thomas Meeres : But Seymour, ſpeaker | 

to the laſt Parliament, was inſtantly called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed J 

unanimous. The King, when Seymour was preſented to him for his approbation, 

rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a new choice, A great 

flame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the King's approbation was 

merely a form, and that he could not, without giving a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker 

choſen : The King, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he 

pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own breaſt, As the queſtion had never before been 

ſtarted, it might ſeem difficult to find principles, upon which it could be decided “. 

By way of compromiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. Gregory, a 

lawyer, was choſen; and the election was ratified by the King. It has ever ſince 

been underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the Houſe ; but that the 

King retains the power of rejecting any one diſagreeable to him. | 


StyMOUR was deemed a great enemy to Danby; and it was the influence of 
that nobleman, as common'y ſuppoſed, which had engaged the King to enter into 
this ill-timed controverſy with the Commons. The impeachment, therefore, of Danby's im- 
Danby was on that account the ſooner revived; and it was maintained by the Com- op 
mons, that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every part of that proce- 
dure ſtood in the ſame condition in which it had been left by the laſt parliament: A 
* In 1556, the Speaker fail to O Elizabeth, that without her allowance the eleQion of the Houſe 
was of no ſignificance. D*Ewes's Journal, p 97. In the Parliament 1592, 1:93, the Speaker, who 
was Sir Edward Coke, advances a like poſition, D'Ewes, p. 439. Townſhend, p. 35. 80 that 
this pretenhon of the Commons ſeems to have been ſomewhat new ; like many of their other powers 
and privileges. | 
Vor. VI. Q q | : pre- 
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pretenſion, which, tho' unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been yielded them. The 
King had before-hand had the precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and in 
order to ſcreen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, he had taken the 
ſeal into his own hand, and had himſelf affixed it to the parchment. He told the 


Parliament, that as Danby had acted in every thing by his orders, he was nowiſe 


criminal; that his pardon, however, he would inſiſt upon; and if it ſhould be 
found any way defective in form, he would renew it again and again, till it ſhould 
be rendered entirely compleat: But that he was 1 to deprive him of all em- 
ploy ments, and to remove him from court. 

Tas Commons were nowile ſatisfied with this ee 5h They pretended, 
that no pardon of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the 
Commons. The prerogative of mercy bad been hitherto underſtood to be altoge- 
ther unlimited in the King; and this pretenſion of the Commons, it mult be con- 
feſſed, was entirely new, It was however very ſuitable to the genius of a Monar- 
chy, ſtrictly limited; where the King's miniſters are ſuppoſed to be for ever ac- 
countable to national aſſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they may commit 
by orders from their maſter. The preſent emergence, while the nation was ſo 
highly inflamed, was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims ; and the 
Commons failed not to avail themſclves of this advantage. They till inſiſted on 
the impeachment of Danby. The Peers, in compliance with them, departed from 
their former ſcruples, and ordered Danby to be taken into cuſtody. Danby with- 
drew. The Commons paſſed a bill, appointing him to ſurrender himſelf before a 
certain day, or, in default of it, attainting him. A bill had paſſed the upper Houſe, 
mitigating the penalty to baniſhment; but after ſome conferences, the Peers thought 
proper to yield to the violence of the Commons; and the bill of attainder was 
carried. Rather than undergo ſuch Jevere penalties, Danby appeared, and was 
immediately committed to the Tower. 

WuiLe a proteſtant nobleman met with ſuch ſevere proſecution, i it was not likely 
that the Catholics would be over looked by the zealous Commons. The credit of 
the popiſh plot {till ſtood upon the oaths of a few infamous witneſſes. Tho' ſuch 
immenſe preparations were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very bowels of the 
kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 
Tho? ſo many thouſands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in the dread- 


ful ſecret ; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor pri- 


vate reſentment had engaged any-one to confirm the evidence. Tho? the Catho- 
lics, particularly the jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretion, 
inſomuch that they talked of the King's murder as common news, and wrote of 
it in plain terms by the common poſt; yet, among the great number of letters ſeiz- 
ed, no-one contained any part of ſo complicated a conſpiracy. Tho? the informer 


* 
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pretended, that, even after they had reſolved to betray the ſecret, many treaſonable 
commiſſions and papers had paſſed thro' their hands; they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to fortify their evidence, But all theſe 


difficulties, and a thouſand more, were not found too hard of digeſtion by the na- 


tion and Parliament. The proſecution and farther diſcovery of the plot were till 
the object of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the King ſhould come 
to an untimely end, they would revenge his death upon the Papiſts ; not reflecting 
that that ſe& were not his only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſcover- 
ers; not conſidering the danger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to 
perjury. They made Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; and particularly recom- 
mended the care of his ſafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a 
member, having, in a private company, ſpoke opprobriouſly of thoſe who affirmed 
"that there was any plot, was expelled the Houſe. The Peers gave power to their 
committees to ſend for and examine ſuch as would maintain the innocence of thoſe 
condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been publiſhed to diſcredit the in- 
formers, and to vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower ; theſe lords were re- 
quired to diſcover the author, and thereby to expoſe their own advocate to pro- 
ſecution. And both Houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Pa- 
piſts had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treaſomable conſpiracy Wr the 
King, the ſtate, and the proteſtant religion. 


Ir muſt be owned, that this extreme violence, in proſecution of ſo abſurd an 
impoſture, diſgraces the noble cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was en- 
gaged. We may even conclude, from ſuch impatience of contradiction, that the 
proſecutors themſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, that the general belief was but 
ill grounded. The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, leſt it might 
put an end to ſo uſeful a deluſion : The weaker and leſs diſhoneſt party took care, 
by turning their eyes aſide, not to fee a truth, ſo oppoſite to thoſe furious paſſions 


by which they were actuated, and in which they were determined obſtinately oy 
perſevere. 


Sin WiLLlam TemPLE had been lately recalled from his foreign employments; 
and the King, who, after the removal of Danby, had no-one with whom he could 
ſo much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry's 
diſmiſfion, to make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate, But that philoſophical pa- 
triot, too little intereſted for the intrigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and delicacy, 
for the noiſy turbulence of popular aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcon- 
teats and jealouſies, which prevailed, and was determined to make his retreat, as 
ſoon as poſſible, from a ſcene which threatened ſuch confuſion, Meanwhile, he 
could not refuſe the confidence with which his maſter honoured him; and he re- 
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ſolved to employ it to the public ſervice. He repreſented to the King, that, as the 
jealouſies of the nation were extreme, it was neceſſary to cure them by ſome new 
remedy, and to reſtore that confidence, ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of King and 
people : That to refuſe every thing to the Parliament in their preſent diſpoſition, or 
to yield every thing, was equally dangerous, to the conſtitution and to public tran- 
quillity : That if the King would introduce into his councils ſuch men as enjoyed 
the confidence of his people, fewer conceſſions would probably be required; or if 
exorbitant demands were made, the King, under the ſanction of ſuch counſcllors, 
might be enabled, with the greater ſafety, to refuſe them : And that the heads of 
the popular party, being gratified with the King's favour, would probably abate 
of that violence, by which they endeavoured at preſent to pay court to the mul- 
titude. 

Tux King aſſented to all theſe reaſons ; and, in concert with Temple, he laid the 
plan of a new privy-council, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined 
for the future to take no meaſures of importance, This council was to conſiſt of 


-thirty perſons, and was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers 


of the crown were to be continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the | 


King, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. The 
other part of the council was to be compoſed, either of men of character, detached 
from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed chief credit in both Houſes. And the 


King, in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem- 


bers, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the amount of 300,000 pounds a-year ; a 


ſum nearly equal to the whole property of the Houſe of Commons, againſt whoſe 


violence the new council was intended as a barrier to the throne +. 


Tuis experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give ſome ſatisfaction to the 
public. The earl of Eſſex, a nobleman of the popular party, ſon to that lord Capel, 
who had been beheaded a little after the late King, was made treaſurer in place of 
Danby. The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue and great capacity, was made 
ſecretary of ſtate : The viſcount Hallifax, a fine genius, poſſeſſed of learning, elo- 
quence, induſtry, but ſubject to inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted 
into the council, Theſe three, together with Temple, who often joined them, 
tho* he kept himſelf more detached from public buſineſs, formed a kind of ca- 


+ Their names were, Prince Rupert, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord Finch chancellor, earl of 
Shafteſbury preſident, earl of Angleſea, privy ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmauth, duke of 
Newcaſtle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marqueſs of Wincheſter, marqueſs of Worceſter, 
earl of Arlington, carl of Saliſbury, earl of Bridgewater, earl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, 
viſcount Falconberg, viſcount Hallifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord 
Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juſtice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir * Erneley, 
bir Thomas 18 Sir William Temple, Edward Seymour, ry Powle. bh 

met 
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binet council, from which all affairs received their firſt digeſtion. Shafteſbury 
was made preſident of the Council; contrary to the advice of Temple, who fore- 


told the conſequence of admitting a man of ſo dangerous a character into any part 


of the public adminiſtration. 

As Temple foreſaw, it, happened. Shafteſbury, finding, that he poſſeſſed no 
more than the appearance oc urt-favour, was reſolved ſtill to adhere to the po- 
pular party, by whole coghd 
lower Houſe, and poſſeſſed Meat inſſcence over the other. The very appearance 
of court-favour, empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His 
partizans, obſerving the progreſs which he had already made, hoped, that he 
would ſoon acquire the entire aſcendant 3 and he conſtantly flattered them, that, 
if they perſiſted in their purpoſes, the King, from indolence, and neceſſity, and 
fondneſs for Monmouth, would at laſt be induced, even at the expence of his 
brother's right, to make them every conceſſion. . 

BesDes, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealouſy of. the King and Duke, 
had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble a reme- 
dy, as this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, ſoon after the de- 
claration of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote unanimouſly, ** That the 
„Duke of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had 
given the higheſt countenance to the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the pa- 
e piſts againſt the King and the proteſtant religion.” It was expected, that a bill 
for excluding him the throne would ſoon be brought in. To prevent this bold 
' meaſure, the King concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to the Parlia- 
ment. He introduced his plan by the following gracious expreſſions: “ And 
to ſhew you, that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not been 
miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing, that may pre- 
* ſerve your religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events, I have command- 
ed my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars; which, I hope, will be 
an evidence, that, in all things, which concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall not 
«© follow your zeal, but lead it.” | 


Tur limitations projected were of the utmoſt importance, and deprived the ſuc- 


ce he enjoyed an indiſputed ſuperiority in the 


ceſſor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was there chalked out, by which _—_ — 


the nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of having a Parliament, which | 
the King ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diſſolve. In caſe 
of a popiſh ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any eccleſiaſti- 
cal pteferments : No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law 
or in chancery, was to be put in or diſplaced but by conſent of Parliament: And 


the ſame precaution was extended to the military part of the government; to the 
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of ſucceſſion itſelf, his Majeſty will readily co 


| Parliament, had exclaimed much againſt the — and corruption of the members; 
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lord lieutenant and deputy lieutenant of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. 
The chancellor, of himſelf added, © It is hard to invent another reſtraint ; con- 
« ſidering how much the revenue will depend upon tfe conſent of Parliament, 
ce and how impoſſible it is to raiſe money without ſuch conſent. But yet, if any 
« thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of the Parliament, which may farther ſe- 
e cure religion and liberty, againſt a popiſh ſucceſ birnen defeating the right 

o it.“ | 
Ix is remarkable, that when theſe limitations were firſt laid before the council, 


Shafteſbury and Temple were the only members, who argued againſt them, 
The reaſons, which they employed, were diametrically oppoſite. Shafteſbury's 


opinion was, that the reſtraints were inſufficient ; and that nothing but the total 


excluſjon of the Duke could give a proper ſecuricy to the kingdom. Temple on 
the other hand thought, that the reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the 
conſlitution; and that ſhackles, put upon a popiſh ſucceſſor, would not afterwards 
be eaſily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain, that the Duke was extremely alarmed 
when he heard of this ſtep taken by the King, and that he was better pleaſed even 
with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he thought, by reaſon of its violence and 
injuſtice, could never poſſibly take place. There is alſo reaſon to believe, that 


the King would not have gone fo far, had he not expected, from the extreme fury 


of the Commons, that his conceſſions would be rejected, and that the blame of 


not forming a reaſonable accommodation would by that means lie entirely at their 
door. 


Ir ſook appeared, chat Charles had entertained a juſt opinion of the diſpoſition 
of the Houſe. So much were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſbury 


and other malecontents ; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed againſt popery, that the 


King's conceſſions, tho' much more important than could reaſonably have been 


Bill of excly. Expected, were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total excluſion of 


the Duke from the crown of England and Ireland. It was declared that the ſove- 
reignty of theſe kingdoms, upon the King's death or reſignation, ſhould devolve 
to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; that all acts of royalty, which that 


Prince ſhould afterwards perform, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed treaſon ; 
and that if he ſo much as entered any of theſe dominions, he ſhould be deemed 


guilty of the ſame offence ; and that all who ſupported his title, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed as rebels and traitors. This important bill, which implied baniſhment as wel! 
as excluſion, paſſed the lower Houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 


Tux Commons were not ſo wholly employed about the excluſion- bill as to | 
over-look all other ſecurities to liberty. The country-party, during all the laſt 


and 
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and the ſame — had been renewed againſt the preſent Parliament. An en- 
quiry was made into a complaint, which was ſo dangerous to the honour of that 
aſſembly z but very little foundation was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was 
the paymaſter, confeſſed ro the Houſe, that nine members received penſions to 
the amount of «three thouſand four hundred pounds: And after a very rigorous 
enquiry by a ſecret committee, eight more penſioners were diſcovered. A ſum 
alſo, about twelve thouſand pounds, had been occaſionally given or lent to others. 

The writers of that age pretend, that Clifford and Danby had adopted very op- 
polite maxims with regard to pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to 
gain the leaders and orators of the Houſe, and deemed the others of no conſe- 
quence, The latter thought it ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed. 


It is likely, that the means, rather than the intentions, were wanting to both 
theſe miniſters, 


Pens10ns and bribes, tho? it be difficult entirely to exclude them, are danger- 
ous expedients for government ; and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor 
too vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard to the virtue and liberty 
of a nation. The influence, however, which the Crown acquires from the dif- 
poſal of places, honours, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different nature. 
This engine of power may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be abo- 
liſhed, without the total deſtruftion of monarchy, and even of all regular autho- 
rity. But the Commons at this time were fo jealous of the Crown, that they 


brought in a bill, which was twice read, excluding from the lower Houſe all who 
poſſeſſed any lucrative offices, 


Tur ſtanding army and the King's guards were by the Commons voted to be 


illegal : A new pretenſion, it mult be confeſſed ; but oy neceſſary for the full 
ſechrity of liberty and a limited conſtitution, 


ARBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance, which, in ſome degree, has 8 
almoſt in every government, except in that of Britain; and our abſolute ſecurity bus bill 


from it, we owe chiefly to the preſent Parliament; a merit, which makes great 
atonement for the faction and violence, into which their prejudices had, in other 
particulars, betrayed them. The great charter had laid the foutiSacidn of this 
valuable part of liberty: the petition of right had renewed and extended it; but 
many proviſions were ſtill wanting, to render it complete, and prevent all evaſion 

or delay from miniſters and judges. The act of habeas corpus, paſſed this ſeſſion, 
ſerved theſe uſeful purpoſes. By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any one to 
priſons beyond fea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe to any priſoner 
a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce in court the 
hog of the priſoner (whence the writ has its name) and to certify the cauſe of 


1 his 
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Chap. V. 


his detainer and impriſonment. If the gaol lay within twenty miles of the judge, 
the writ muſt be obeyed in three days; and ſo proportionably for greater diſtances : 
Every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt term after his commitment, and brought 


to trial in the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by order of 


court, can be recommitted for the ſame offence. This law is eſſentially neceſſary 
for the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ;z and as it has not place in any | 
other form of government, this conſideration alone may induce us to prefer our 
preſent conſtitution to all others. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is 
ſome diffigulty to reconcile with ſuch extreme liberty the regular police of a ſtate, 
eſpecially that of great cities. | 

DurinG theſe zealous efforts for the protection of liberty, no complaiſance for 
the Crown was diſcovered by this Parliament. The King's revenue lay under 
great debts and anticipations : Thoſe branches granted in the year 1669 and 
1670, were ready to expire; and the flcet was repreſented by the King to be in 


great decay and diſorder. But the Commons, inſtead of being affected by theſe 


diſtreſſes of the Crown, truſted chiefly to them for paſling the excluſion-bill, and 
for puniſhing and diſplacing all the miniſters, who were diſagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no haſle to relieve the King ; and grew only the more - 
aſſuming on account of his complaints and uneafineſs, Jealous however of the 
army, they granted the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for 
diſbanding it by the laſt Parliament ; tho' the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent pro- 
rogation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of the lords, had not been carried 
into an act. This money was appropriated by very ſttict clauſes; but the Com- 


mons inſiſted not, as formerly, upon its being paid into the chamber of London. 


Tae impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
earl of Danby, was carried on with great vigour. The power of that miniſter 
and his credit with the King, made him extremely obnoxious to the popular 
leaders ; and the Commons hoped, that if he was puſhed to extremity, he would 


| be obliged, in order to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue. 


of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of the moſt dan- 
gerous nature, The King on his ſide, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and 
deſirous to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal merely by obeying 
orders, employed his whole intereſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon, which 
had been granted him. The lords appointed a day for the examination of 
this queſtion, and agreed to hear council on both ſides: But the Commons 
would not ſubmit their pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry, 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the Houſe of Peers the validity of Danby's pardon, ſhonld be accounted a 


betrayer of the liberties of the Engliſh Commons. And they made a demand, 


that 
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that the biſhops, whom they knew to be devoted to the court, ſhould be removed, Chap. V. 
not only when the trial of the earl ſhould come on, but alſo when the validity of 9. 
his pardon ſnould be diſcuſſed. 


Tur biſhops, before the reformation, had always 33 a ſeat in Parliament: 
But ſo far were they antiently from regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they 
affe&ed rather to form a ſeparate order in the ſtate, quite independant of the civil - 
magiſtrate, and accountable only to the pope and to their own order. By the 
conſtitutions, however, of Clareadon, enacted during the reign of Hear y II. they 
were obliged to give their preſence in Parliament ; but as the canon law prohibited 
them from aſſiſting in the trials of life and death, they were allowed in ſuch caſes the 
privilege of abſenting themſelves. A practice, which was at firſt merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on the earl of Strafford's trial, the biſhops, 
who would gladly have attended, and who were no longer bound by the canon law, 
were yet obliged to withdraw. It had always been uſual for them to enter a pro- 
teſtation of their right to ſit ; and this proteltation, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here was ſtarted a new queſtion 
of no ſmall importance. The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence 
of the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make new acquiſitions of powers 
and privileges, inſiſted, that the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion 
of the earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf, The biſhops aſſerted, that 
the pardon was merely a preliminary; and that, neither by the canon-law nor the 
practice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, to remove, till the 
very commencement of the trial itſelf. If their abſence was conſidered as a pri- 
vilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their own choice, how far they 
would inſiſt upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their right of peerage, ſuch 
unfavourable cuſtoms ought never to be extended beyond the very circumſtance 
eſtabliſhed by them ; and all arguments, from a pretended parity of reaſon, were 

in that caſe of little or no authority. 


Tur Houſe of Lords were fo much influenced by theſe reaſons, that they ad- 
mitted the biſhop's right to vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be exa- 
mined. The Commons inſiſted ſtill on their withdrawing ; and thus a quarrel 
being commenced between the two Houſes, the King, who expected nothing but 
freſh inſtances of violence from this Parliament, began to entertain thoughts of 
laying hold of fo favourable a pretence, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
While in this diſpoſition, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the Houſe 
of Commons were preparing a remonſtrance, in order to inflame the nation till 
farther upon the favourite topics of the plot and of popery. He haſtened, there- 250 of May, 
fore, to execute his intention, even without conſulting his new council, by whoſe 
„ Rr advice 
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2 V. advice he had promiſed to regulate his whole conduct. And thus were diſappointed 
all the projects of the malecontents, who were extremely enraged at this vigorous 
meaſure of the King. Shafteſbury publicly threatened, that he would have the 


Prorogation head of whoever had adviſed it. The Parliament was ſoon after diſſolved with- 


and diſſolu- 


== of che { OT advice of council; and a new Parliament ordered to be choſen, The King 


Parliament. was willing to try every means, which gave a proſpect of more compliance in his 


ꝛoth of July. ſubjects ; and in caſe of failure, the blame, he hoped, would lie on thoſe whoſe 
obſtinacy forced him to extremities. 


Bur even during the receſs of Parliament, there was no interruption to the pro- 
ſecution of the Catholics accuſed of the plot. The King, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, found himſelf obliged to give way to this popular fury. Whitebread, pro- 
vincial of the jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the ſame 


Trial andexe- order, were firſt brought to their trial. Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 


cution of the 
five jeſuits. 


witneſs, appeared againſt the priſoners. This man had been ſteward to lord Aſton, 
and, tho? poor, poſſeſſed ſomewhat a more reputable character than the other two: 
But his account of the intended maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous 
and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200,000 Papiſts in England were ready to 
take arms. The priſoners proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omers, ſtudents, 
and moſt of them young men of family, that Oates was in that ſeminary, at the 
time when he ſwore that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and diſ- 
ciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, both with the judges and the jury, was totally 
diſregarded, Even the reception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 
rage and mockery. One of them ſaying, that Oates always continued at St. Omer's, 
if he could believe his ſenſes : ** You Papiſts”, ſaid the Chief juſtice, * are taught 
not to believe your ſenſes.” It muſt be confeſſed, that Oates, in oppoſition to 
the ſtudents of St. Omer's, found means to bring evidence of his having been at 
that time in London: But this evidence, tho? it had, at the time, the appearance 
of ſome ſolidity, was afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried for per- 
jury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to diſcredit that witnels, the jeſuits 
proved by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father Ircland's 
trial, whom they ſhowed to have been in Staffordſhire at the very time when Oates 
| (wore, that he was committing treaſon in London. But all theſe pleas availed 
them nothing againſt the general prejudices. They received ſentence of death; 
and were executed, perſiſting to their laſt breath in the moſt ſolemn, earneſt, and 
deliberate, tho? diſregarded proteſtations of their innocence. 


Andof La g- THe next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyer, by whom all the con- 
horne, cerns of the jeſuits were managed, Thro' his hands, Oates and Bedloe ſwore, 
all the papal commiſſions paſſed ; by which the chief offices in England were ſup- 

plicd 
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plied with Catholics. When verdict was given againſt the priſoner, the audience Chap. V. 
expreſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had the popular 3979! 
rage mounted, that the witneſſes for this unhappy man, on approaching the court, 
were almoſt torn in pieces by the rabble : One in particular was bruiſed to ſuch a 
degree, as to put his life in danger. And another, a woman, declared, that, un- 
leſs the court could afford her protection, ſhe durſt not give evidence: But as the 
judges could go no farther than promiſe to puniſh ſuch as ſhould injure her, the 
priſoner himſelf had the humanity to wave her teſtimony. | > Gs 


So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Their accuſation was hitherto 
equivalent to a ſentence of death, The firſt check, which they received, was on Wakeman 
the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's phyſician, whom they accuſed of an — $5 
intention to poiſon the King. It was a ſtrong cirumſtance in favour of Wakeman, 
that Oates, in his firſt information before the council, had accuſed him only upon 
hear-ſay ; and when aſked by the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with, he added; “ God forbid I ſhould ſay any thing againſt Sir 
George: For I know nothing more againſt him.“ On the trial he gave poſi- 
tive evidence of che priſoner's guilt. There were many other circumſtances which 
favoured Wakeman: But what chiefly contributed to his acquittal, was the con- 
nexion of his cauſe with that of the Queen, whom no-one, even during the higheſt 
prejudices of the times, could ſincerely believe guilty. The great importance of 
the trial made men recollect themſelves, and recall that good ſenſe and humanity, 
which ſeemed during ſome time to have abandoned the nation. The Chief juſtice 
himſelf, who had hitherto favoured the witneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and railed 

againſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be conſiderably mollified, and to give a fa- 
vourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe had the aſſurance to attack him to 

his face, and even to accuſe him of partiality before the council. The whole party, 
who had formerly much extolled his conduct, made him the great object of their 
reſentment, Wakeman's acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the furi- 
ous proſecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon the witneſſes. But 
Wakeman, after he recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch invete- 
rate enmity, and being threatened with farther proſecutions, thought it prudent to 
retire beyond ſea : And his flight was interpreted as a proof of guilt, by thoſe who 
were (till reſolved to perſiſt in the belief of the conſpiracy. 


Tur great diſcontents in England, and the refractory diſpoſition of the Parlia- ei 
ment excited the hopes of the Scots covenanters, and gave them ſome proſpect of in Scoland. 
an end to thoſe grievous oppreſſions, under which they had ſo long laboured. It 
vas ſuſpected to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his aſſociates to puſh theſe 
unhappy men to extremity, and force them into rebellion, with a view of reaping 

Rez - profit 
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Chap. V. profit from che forfeiture and attainders, which would enſue upon it. But the co- 


venanters, aware of this policy, had hitherto forborne all acts of hoſtility ; and that 
tyrannical miniſter had failed of his purpoſe. An incident at laſt happened, which 


brought on an inſurrection in that country. 


Tux covenanters were much enraged againſt Sharpe, the primate, whom they 
conſidered as an apoſtate from their principles, and whom they experienced to be 
an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſfented from the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 
He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no leſs zealous than himſelf againſt 
all conventicles, and who by his violent proſecutions had rendered himſelf ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of theſe had way-laid him on the 
road near St. Andrews, with an intention, if not of killing him, at leaſt of beat- 
ing him ſo ſeverely as would afterwards render him more cautious in perſecuting 
the Non-conformiſts T. While looking out for their prey, they were ſurprized 
at ſeeing the archbiſhop's coach paſs by; and they immediately interpreted this 
incident as a declaration of the ſecret purpoſe of Providence againſt him. But when 


they obſerved, that almoſt all his ſervants, by ſome accident, were abſent, they 


no longer doubted, that heaven had here delivered their capital enemy into their 
hands. With ut farther deliberation, they fell upon him; dragged him from his 
coach ; tore him from the arms of his daughter, who interpoſed with cries and 
tears; and piercing him with redoubled wounds, left him dead on the ſpot, and 
immediately diſperſed themſelves. 


THis atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pretence for a more violent per- 
ſecution againſt the fanatics, on whom, without diſtinction, they laid the guilt of 
thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 
an univerſal joy among the covenanters ; and that their blind zeal had often led 
them, in their books and ſermons, to praiſe and recommend the aſſaſſination of 
their enemies, whom they conſidered as the enemies of all true piety and godlineſs. 
The ſtories of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded from every pulpit. 
The officers, quartered in the weſt, received more ſtrict orders to find out and 


_ diſperſe all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, inſtead of meeting 


in ſmall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worſhip in numerous aſſemblies, 
and to bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, a ſmall borough near Glaſ- 
gow, they openly ſet forth a declaration againſt prelacy, and in the market-place 
burned ſeveral acts of Parliament and acts of council, which had eſtabliſhed pre- 

lacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For this inſult on government, they pur- 
poſely choſe the 29th of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration ; and previouſly 
extinguiſhed the bonfires, which had been kindled for that ſolemnity. 


4 Wodrow's hiltory of the ſufferings of the church of Scotland, vol, ji. p. 28. 
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CarTaix Graham, afterwards viſcount Dundee, an active and enterprizing offi- v. 
cer, attacked a great conventicle upon Loudon- hill, and was repulſed with the loſs or 
of thirty men. The covenanters finding that they were unwarily involved in ſuch 
deep guilt, were engaged to perſevere, and to ſeek from their valour and fortune 
alone for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the government left them no hopes 
of ever being able otherwiſe to obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow, and tho? at 
_ firſt repulſed, they afterwards made themſelves maſters of that town; diſpoſſeſſed 
all the eſtabliſhed clergy ; and iſſued proclamations, in which they declared, that 
they fought againſt the King's ſupremacy, againſt popery and prelacy, and againſt 
a popiſh ſucceſſor. 
However accidental this inſurrection might appear, there is reaſon to think, 
that ſome great men, in combination with the popular leaders in England, had ſe- 
cretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch extremities , and hoped for the 
ſame effects as had forty years before enſued from the diſorders in Scotland. The 
King alſo, apprehenſive of like conſequences, immediately diſpatched Mon- 
mouth with. a ſmall body of Engliſh cavalry. He joined the Scots guards, and 
ſome regiments of militia, levied from the well affected counties; and with great 
celerity marched towards the weſt in queſt of the rebels. They had taken poſt at "3 
Bothwel bridge between Hamilton and Glaſgow ; where there was no acceſs tORothwel- 
them but over the bridge, which a ſmall body was able to defend againſt the bridge. 
King's forces. They ſhowed great judgment in the choice of their poſt; but diſ- 
covered neither judgment nor valour in any other ſtep of their conduct. No no- 
bility and few gentry had joined them: The miniſters were in reality the com- 
manders; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked 2d of June. 
the bridge; and the body of inſurgents who defended it, maintained their poſt, as 
long as their ammunition laſted, When they ſent for more, they received orders 
to abandon their ground, and to retire backwards. This imprudent meaſure 
ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppo- 
ſition, and drew up in order, o, poſite to the enemy, His cannon alone put 
them to rout. About 500 fell in the purſuit: For properly ſp:aking there was 
no action. Twelve hundred were taken priſoners; and were treated by Mon- 
mouth with an humanity, which they had never experienced in their own coun» 
trymen. Such of them as would promiſe to live peaceably under the govern- 
ment were diſmiſſed. About three hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe 
this eaſy condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes z but unfortunately periſhed in the 
voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. Monmouth was of a generous 
diſpoſition ; and beſides, aimed at popularity in Scotland. The King intend- 
* 
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ed to. intruſt the affairs of that kingdom into his hands. He had married a 


Scots lady, heireſs of one of the moſt conſiderable families, and allied to all 


the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, and 
was much decayed in his memory, began to loſe with the King that influence, 


which he had maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtanding all the efforts 
of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the 
many violent and tyrannical actions, of which he had been guilty. Even at 
preſent, he retained ſo much influence as to poiſon all the good intentions, - 
which the King, either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed 
with regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted ; but the miniſter 
took care, that it ſhould rather afford protection to himſelf and his aſſociates, 
than to the unhappy covenanters. And tho” orders were given to connive thence- 
forwards at all conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pretences, to elude 
the execution. It muſt be owned however to his praiſe, that he was the chief 
perſon, who by his council haſtened the expeditious march of the forces and 


*  - the prompt orders to Monmouth; and thereby diſappointed all the expectations 


1679, 


of the Engliſn malecontents, who, reflecting on the diſpoſitions of mens minds 


in both kingdoms, had entertained * hopes from the progreſs of the Scots 
inſurrection. | 
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Parliament diſſolved. 


E King, obſerving that the whole nation concurred at firſt in the belief 
and proſecution of the popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite for 


his own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire belief 
und acquieſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by this artifice he had eluded the 


violent 
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violent and irreſiſtible torrent of the people. When a little time and recollec- | 
tion, as well as the execution of the-pretended conſpirators, had ſomewhat mode- 
rated the general fury, he was now enabled to form a conſiderable party, — 
to the intereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the pretenſions of the 
malecontents. 


Ix all mixt governments, ſuch as that of England, the bulk of the nation will 
always incline to preſerve the entire frame of the conſtitution; but, according to 
the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, ſome will ever attach 
themſelves with more paſſion to the regal, others to the popular part of the go- 
vernment. Tho' the King, after his reſtoration, had endeavoured to aboliſh the 
diſtinction of parties, and had choſen his miniſters from among all denominations; 
no ſooner had he loſt his popularity, and expoſed himſelf to general jealouſy, than 
he found it requiſite to court-the old cavalier party, and to promiſe them full com- 
penſation for that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. The preſent 
emergence made it ſtill more neceſſary for him to apply for their ſupport; and 
there were many circumſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly to the 
aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal family. | 


A ParTy ſtrongly attached to monarchy will naturally be jealous of the right 
of ſucceſſion, by which alone, they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the govern- 
ment, and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular aſſemblies. The project, 
openly embraced of excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous inno- 
vation: And the deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them 
apprehenſive, leſt the inconveniencies of a diſputed fucceflion ſhould be propagated 
to all poſterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a King, 
whoſe title depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful of the 
intereſts and humours of the people; the paſſionate admirers of monarchy con- 
ſidered this dependance as a degradation of kingly government, and a great ſtep 
towards the eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth in England. 


ho tho! the union of the political Royaliſts brought great acceſſion of force to 

the crown, Charles derived no leſs ſupport from the confederacy, which he had, at 
this time, the addreſs to form with the church of England. He repreſented to the 
church the great number of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered into 
the popular party ; the encouragement and favour which they met with ; the loud- 
nels of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made the 
eſtabliſhed cleray and their adherents apprehend, that the old ſcheme for the abo- 
lition of prelacy as well as monarchy was revived, and that the ſame miſeries and 
_ oppreſſions threatened them, to which, during the civil wars and uſurpations, they 
had ſo = been expoſcd. 


Tux 
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Taz memory alſo of theſe diſmal times united many indifferent and impartial 
perſons to the Crown, and begot a dread, leſt the zeal for liberty ſhould engrafc 


itſelf on fanaticiſm, and ſhould once more kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 


Had not the King ſtill retained the prerogative of diſſolving the Parliament, there 


was indeed reaſon to apprehend. the renewal of all the pretenſions and violences, 


which had uſhered in the laſt commotions. The one period appeared an exact 
counterpart to the other: But ſtill diſcerning judges could perceive, both in the 
ſpirit of the parties and in the genius of the Prince, a very material difference; by 
means of which Charles was enabled at laſt, tho with the imminent peril of liberty, 
to preſerve the peace of the nation, | 


Taz cry againſt popery was very loud; but it proceeded leſs from religious 
than from party zeal, in thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted 
it. The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm had occaſioned ſo much miſchief, and had been fo 
ſucceſsfully exploded, that it was not poſſible, by any artifice, again to revive and 


ſupport it. Cant had been ridiculed ; hypocriſy detected ; the pretenſions to a 
more thorough reformation, and to greater purity, had become ſuſpicious; and 


inſtead of denominating themſelves the godly party, the appellation affected at the 
beginning of the civil wars, the preſent patriots were contented to call themſelves 


the good and the honeſt party : A lure prognoſtic, that their meaſures were not to 


be ſo furious, nor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. 


Tux King too, tho? not endowed with the integrity and ſtrict principles of his 
father, was happy in a more amiable manner, and more popular addrefs, Far 
from being diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he had not a grain of pride or vanity in 
his whole compoſition ; but was the moſt affable, beſt bred man alive. He 
treated his ſubjects like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen; not like vaſſals 


or boors. His profeſſions were plauſible, his whole behaviour engaging ; ſo that 


he won upon the hearts, even while he loſt the good opinion of his ſubjects, and 
often balanced their judgment of things by their perſonal inclination $. In his pub- 
lic conduct likewiſe, tho' he had ſometimes embraced meaſures dangerous to the 
liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perſevere obſtinately 
in them, but had always returned into that path, which their united opinion ſeemed 
to point out to him. And upon the whole, it ſeemed to many, cruel and even 
iniquitous, to remark too rigorouſly the failings of a prince, who diſcovered ſo 


much facility in correCting his errors, and ſo much lenity in pardoning the offen- 
ces committed againſt himſelf. 


+ Temple, vol. i. p. 335. f Temple, vol. i. p. 449. 
$ Diſſertation on parties, letter vii. 
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Taz general affection, which was borne the King, appeared ſignally about this 
time. He fell ſick at Windſor ; and had two or three fits of a fever, fo violent 
as made his life be thought in danger. A general amazement ſeized all ranks of 
men, encreaſed by the apprehenſions entertained of his ſucceſſor. In the preſent 
dilpolitipn of men's minds, the King's death, to uſe an expreſſion of Sir William 
Temple“, was regarded as the end of the world. The malecontents, it was 


feared, would proceed to extremities, and immediately kindle a civil war in the 


kingdom. Either their entire ſucceſs, or entire failure, or even the balance and 
conteſt of parties, ſeemed all of them events equally fatal. The King's chief 


counſellors, therefore, Eſſex, Hallifax, and Sunderland, who ſtood on very bad gtate of the 
terms with Shafteſbury and the popular party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for the miniftry. 


Duke, that, in caſe of any ſiniſter accident, that Prince might be ready to aſſert 
his right againſt the oppoſition, which he was likely to meet with. When the 


Duke arrived, he found his brother out of danger ; and it was agreed to conceal ,q of Sep- 
the invitation, which he had received. His journey, however, was attended with dember. 


very important conſequences. He prevailed on the King to diſgrace Monmouth, 


whoſe projects were now known and avowed ; to deprive him of his command in 


the army; and to ſend him beyond ſea. He himſelf returned to Bruſſels z but 
made a very ſhort ſtay in that place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, 


under pretence ſtill of quieting the apprehenſions of the Engliſh nation; ung 
with a purpoſe of ſecuring that Kingdom in his intereſts, 


Tuo' Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the reſolution of inviting over the 


Duke, they ſoon found, that they had not obtained his confidence, and that 
even the King, while he made uſe of their ſervice, had no ſincere regard for their 
perſons. Eſſex in diſguſt reſigned the Treaſury : Halifax retired to his country- 
ſcat: Temple, Ceſpairing of any accommodation among ſuch enraged parties, 
withdrew almoſt entirely to his books and his gardens. The King, who changed 
miniſters as well as meaſures with great indifference, beſtowed at this time his 


chief confidence on Hyde, Suaderland, and Godoiphia. Hyde fucceeded Eſſex 
in the treaſury. - 


ALL the King's miniſters, as well as himſelf, were extremely wark to the meet - 
ing of the new Parliament, which they expected to find as refractory as any of the 
preceding. The elections had gone moſtly in favour of the country party. The 
terrors of the plot had ſtill a mighty influence over the populace ; and the appre- 
henſions of the Duke's bigotted principles and arbitrary character, weighed with all 
men of ſenſe and reflection. The mug therefore reſolved to prorogue the Parlia- 


* Vol. i. P. 342. | 
Vor. VI. | 8 


ment, 
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ment, that he might try; whether time would allay thoſe humours, which, by 
every other expedient, he had in vain attempred to mollify. In this meaſure he 
did not expect the concurrence of his council, He knew, that thoſe popular 


leaders, whom he had admitted, would zealouſly oppoſe a reſolution, which diſ- 


concerted all their ſchemes z and that the royaliſts would not dare, by ſupporting 
it to expoſe themſelves to the vengeance of the Parliament, when it ſhould be al- 
ſembled. Theſe reaſons obliged him to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he 
only declared his reſolution in council. It is remarkable, that, tho? the King had 
made profeſſion never to embrace any meaſure without advice of his council, he 
had often broke that reſolution, and had been neceſſitated in affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, to controul their opinion. Many of them in diſguſt threw up about 
this time; particularly lord Ruſſe], the moſt popular man in the nation, as well 


from the mildneſs and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attachment to 
the religion and liberties of his country, Tho' carried into ſome extremes, his 


intentions were ever eſteemed upright; and being heir to the moſt opulent for- 
tune in the kingdom, as well as void of ambition, men believed, that nothing 


| but the laſt neceſſity would ever engage him to embrace any deſperate meaſures. 


Shafteſbury, who was, in moſt particulars, of an oppoſite character, was remov- 
ed by the King from the office of preſident of the council; and the earl of Rad- 


nor, a man who poſſeſſed whimſical talents and —_ virtues, was ſubſtituted 
in his place. 


Ir was the favour and * of the Parliament, which had chiefly encou- 
raged the rumour of plots ; but the nation had got fo much into that vein of cre- 
dulity, and every neceſſitous villain was ſo much incited by the ſuccefs of Oates * 
and Bedloe, that even during the prorogation the people were not allowed to re- 
main in tranquillity. There was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burned in 
the hand for-crimes, tranſported, whipped, pilloried four times, fined for cheats, 
outlawed for felony, convicted of coining, and expoſed to all the public infamy, 
which the laws could inflict on the baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormities. The cre- 
dulity of the people, and the humour of the times, enabled even this man to become 
a 9p of con ſequence. He was the author of a new incident, called the Meal- ub 
plot, from the place where ſome papers, regarding it, were found. The bottom 
of this afair it is difficult, and not very material, to diſcover. It only appears, 
that Danger field, under pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the Preſbyterians, 


had been countenanced by ſome Catholics of condition, and had even been ad- 


mitted to the Duke's preſence and the King's. And that under pretence of reveal- 
ing new popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs to Shafteſbury and ſome of the popular 
leaders. 
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leaders. Which fide he intended to cheat, is uncertaio ; ar whether he did not 
rather mean to cheat both: But he ſoon found, that the belief of the nation was 


much more open to a popiſh than a preſbyterian plot; and he reſolved to ſtrike in 


with the prevailing humour. Tho? no weight could be laid on his teſtimony, great 


clamour was raiſed; as if the Court, by way of retaliation, had intended to load the 


Preſbyterians with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 


preſent period, by the prevalence and ſuſpicion of ſuch mean and ignoble arts on 
all ſides, throws a great ſtain on the Britiſh annals. 


Ox of the molt innocent artifices, practiſed by party-men at this time, was the 2 of * 


additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope - burning was cele- m 

brated in London: This ſpectacle ſerved to entertain, and amuſe, and enflame 
the populace, The Duke of Monmouth likewiſe came over without leave, and 
made a triumphant proceſſion thro* many parts of the kingdom, extremely careſſed 
and admired by the people. All theſe arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general 


prejudices, during the long interval of Parliament. Great endeavours were alſo 


uſed to obtain the King's conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly. Seventeen 
peers preſented a petition to that purpoſe. Many of the corporations imitated this 
example. Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even a menacing pro- 
clamation from the King, petitions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a 


ſeſſion of Parliament. The danger of popery, the terrors of the plot, were never 
forgot in any of theſe addreſſes, 


ToumvuLTUOUS petitioning was one of the chief artiſices, by which the malecon- 


tents in the laſt r-ign had attacked the Crown: And tho? the manner of ſubſcribing 
and delivering petitions was now ſomewhat limited by act of Parliament, the thing 

itſelf ſtill remained; and was an admirable expedient for infeſting the Court, for 
ſpreading diſcontent, and for uniting the nation in any popular clamour. As 


the King found no law, by which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, as he 
eſteemed them, undutiful ſolicitations, he was obliged to encounter them by popular 


applications of a contrary tendency. Wherever the church and court- party pre- 
vailed, adqreſſes were framed, containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his 
Majeſty, the moſt entire acquieſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to 
| his prerogative, and the deepeſt abborrence of thoſe, who endeavouted to encroach 
on it, by preſcribing to him any time for aſſembling, the Parliament. Thus the 
nation came to be diſtinguiſhed into Petitioners and Abborrers. Factions indeed 
were at this time extremely animated againſt each other. The very names, by 
which each party denominated its antagoniſt, . diſcover the virulence and rancour 
which prevailed. For beſides Petitioner and Abhorter, appellations which were 
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foon forgot, this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well-known epithets 
of WHIG and TORY, by which, and ſometimes: without any very material 
difference, this iſland has been ſo long divided. The court party reproached 
their antagoniſts with their affinity to the fanatical conventicl-rs in Scotland, who 
were known by the name of Whigs : The country party found a reſemblance be- 
tween the courtiets and the popiſn banditti in Ireland, to whom the appellation of 
Tory was affixed. And after this manner, theſe fooliſh terms of reproach came 


into public and general uſe; and even at preſent ſeem not nearer their end than 
when they were firſt invented. | 


Tue King uſed every art to encourage his partizans, and to ned the peopte 
to his government. He perſevered in the great zeal which he affected againſt 
popery. He even allowed ſeveral prieſts to be put to death, for no other crime 
but their having received orders in the Romiſh church. It is ſingular, that one 


of them, called Evans, was playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate 


execution was notified to him: He ſwore, that he ſhould play out his ſer firſt. 


Charles, with the ſame vie of acquiring popularity, formed an alliance with 


Spain; and allo offered an alliance to Holland: But the Dutch, terrified with 


the great power of France, and ſeeing little refource in a countiy ſo diſtracted 
as England, declined acceptance. Hie had ſent for the Duke from Scotland, 
but deſited him to return, when the time of u the Parliament OO to 


approach. 

Ir was of great af to the popular party, while the meeting of the Par- 
liament depended on the King's will, to keep the law, whoſe operations are per- 
petual, entirely on their ſide, The ſheriffs of London by their office return the 
juries: It had been uſual for the mayor to nominate one ſheriff by drinking to 


him; and the common hall had ever without diſpute confirmed the mayor's 
choice. Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, named one who was not acceptable to 


the popular party: The common hall rejected him; and Bethel and Corniſh, two 
independants, and republicans, and of conſequence deeply engaged with the male- 


contents, were choſen by a majority of voices. In ſpite of all remonſtrances and 


oppoſition, the citizens perſiſted in their choice; and the court party were obliged 
for the preſent to. acquieſce. | 


Jux is however were not ſo partial in the- city, but that reaſon and juſtice, 
even when the popiſh plot was in queſtion, could ſometimes prevail. The earl 
of Caſtlemaine, huſband to the famous dutcheſs of Cleveland, was acquitted about 
this time; tho' accuſed by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to aſſaſſi- 


nate the King. Sir Thomas Gaſcoigne, a het aged gentleman in the north, 
being 
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being accuſed by two ſervants, whom he had diſmiſſed for diſhoneſty, received a Chap. VI. 
like verdict. Theſe trials were great blows to the plot, which now began to ſtag- 8. 
ger in the judgment of moſt men, except thoſe who were devoted to the country 
party. But in order ſtill to preſerve alive the zeal againſt popery, the earl of 
Shafteſbury appeared in Weſtminſter-hall, attended by the earl of Huntington, the 

lords Ruſſel, Cavendiſh, Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 

Sir William Cooper, and other perſons of diſtinction, and preſented to the grand 

jury of Middleſex, reaſons for indicting the Duke of York as a popiſh recuſant. 

While the jury were deliberating on this extraordinary preſentment, the chief juſ- 

tice ſent for them up, and fuddenly, even fomewhat irregutarly, diſmiſſed them. 
Shafteſbury however obtained the end, for which he had undertaken this bold 
meaſure : He ſhowed to all his followers the defperate reſolution, which he had 
embraced, never to admit of any accommodation or compoſition with the Duke. 

By ſuch daring conduct he aſſured them, that he was fully determined not to de- 


ſert their cauſe, and he engaged them to a like devoted perſeverance in all the 
meaſures, which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 


As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into two zealous parties, it, g of O. 
was not difficult for the King to know, that the majority of the new Houſe of Com ber. 
mons was engaged in intereſts oppoſite to the Court: But that he might leave no? "© * 
expedient untried, which could compoſe the unh ppy differences among his ſub- 
jects, he reſolved at laſt, after a very long interval, to aſſemble the Parliament. In 
his ſpeech, he told them, that the ſeveral prorogations, which he had made, had 
been very advantageous to his neighbours, and very uſeful to himſelf : I hat he had 
employed that time in perfecting with the Crown of Spain an alliance, which had 
been often deſtred by former Parliaments, and which, he doubted not, would be 
extremely agreeable to them: That in order to give weight to this meaſure, and 
render it beneficial to Chriſtendom, it was neceflary to avoid all domeftic diſſenſions, 
and to unite themſelves firmly in the ſame views and purpoſes: That he was deter- 
mined, that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting to ſuch a ſalutary end ; and pro- 
vided the ſucceſſion be preſerved in its due and legal courſe, he would concur in 
any new expedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: That the farther exa- 
mination of the popith plot and the puniſhment of the criminals, were requiſite for 
the ſafety both of King and kingdom: And after recommending to them the ne- 
ceſſity of providing, by ſome ſupplies, for the ſafety of Tangiers, he procceded in 
theſe words: ** But that which I value above all the treaſure in the world, and which 
„ am ſure will give us greater ſtrength and reputation both at home and abroad 
than any treaſure can do, is, a perfect union among ourſelves. Nothing but this. 


, **can. 
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can reſtore the kingdom to that ſtrength and vigour which it ſeems to have loſt, 


& and raiſe us again to that conſideration, which England hath uſually poſſeſſed; | 
«« All Europe have their eyes upon this aſſembly, and think their own happineſs and 


i miſery, as well as ours, will depend upon it. If we ſhould be ſo unhappy as to 
fall into miſunderſtandings among ourſelves to that degree as would render our 
<« friendſhip unſafe to truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our neighbours ſhould 


'< begin to take new reſolutions, and perhaps ſuch as may be fatal ro us. Let us 


* therefore take care, that we do not gratify our enemies, and diſcourage our 


« friends, by any unſeaſonable diſputes. If any ſuch do happen, the world will 
& ſee, that it was no fault of mine: For I have done all that was poſlible for 
e me to do, to keep you in peace, while I live, and to leave you ſo, when I die. 
« But from ſo great prudence and ſo good affection as yours, I can fear nothing 
« of this kind; but do rely upon you all, that you will do your beſt endeavours 


“ to bring this Parliament to a good and happy concluſion.” 


ALL theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence with the Commons. Every 


Violence of ſtep which they took, betrayed that zeal with which they were animated. They 
eee voted, that it was the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition the King for the 


calling and ſitting of Parliament. Not contented with this deciſion, which ſeems 


very juſtifiable in a mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe - 


Abhorrers, who, in their addreſſes to the Crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation 
of thoſe petitions. They did not reflect, that it was as lawful for one party of men, 
.as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of public affairs, and that the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed right, in particular circumſtances, may be abuſed, and even the exerciſe of 
it become an object of abhorrence. For this offence, they expelled Sir Thomas 


Withens. They appointed a committee for farther enquiry into ſuch members as 
had been-guilty of a like crime; and complaints were lodged againſt lord Paſton, 


Sir Robert Malverer, Sir Bryan Stapleton, Taylor and Turner, They addreſſed the 


King againſt Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, for his activity ia the ſame 


cauſe; and they frightened him into a reſignation of his office, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party. They voted 


an impeachment againſt North, chief juſtice of the common pleas, for drawing the 


proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions : But upon examination found the pro- 


clamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that it afforded them no handle againſt him. KA. 


petition had been preſented to the King from Taunton: * How dare you deliver 


* me ſuch a paper ?”* ſaid the King to the perſon who preſented it. Sir,” re- 


plied he, my name is Daze.” For this ſaucy reply, but under other pretea- 
* he had been tricd, and fined, and committed to priſon. The Commons now 
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addreſſed the King for his liberty and for the remittance of his fine. Some 


ers alſo and authors of ſeditious libels, they took under their protection. 


GrzarT numbers of the Abhorters, from all parts of England, were ſeized hy 
order of the Commons, and committed to cuſtody. The liberty of the ſubje 


which ha:i been ſo carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 


Habeas Corpus, was every day violat:d by their arbitrary and capricious com- 
mitme:ts. The chief jealouſy, *cis true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is naturally 
and juſtly directed againſt the Crown; nor indeed have the Commons any other 
way of ſecuring their privileges but by commitments, which, as they cannot be- 


forehand be exactly determined by law, muſt always appear in ſome degree arbi- 


trary. Senſible of theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen. 
this diſcretionary power exerciſed by the Houſe : But as it was now carried to ex- 


tremes, and was abuſed to ſerve the purpoſes of a faction, great complaints againſt 


it were heard from all quarters. Art laſt, the vigour and courage of one Stowel of 
Exeter, an Abhorrer, put an end to the practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjeant at 
arms, : ſtood upon his defence, and ſaid that he knew of no law, by which they pre- 


tended to commit him. The Houſe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed or 


to recede, got off by an evaſion: They inſerted in their votes, that Stowel was in- 


| diſpoſed, and that a month's time was allowed him for his recovery. 


Bur the chief violence of the Houſe of Commons appeared in all their tranſac- 
tions with regard to the plot, which they proſecuted with the ſame zeal and the 
tame credulity as their predeceſſors. They renewed the former vote, which af- 
firmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot; and in order the more to terriſy the 
people, they even aſſerted, that, notwithſtanding the diſcovery, the plot ſtill ſub- 


ſiſted. They expelled Sir Robert Can and Sir Robert Yeomans, who had been 


complained of for ſaying, that there was no popiſh, but there was a preſbyterian 
plot. And they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom they called a mate- 


rial witneſs, and on whoſe teſtimony they much depended. He had been ſeized 


with a fever at Briſtol, had ſent for chief juſtice North, confirmed all his for- 
mer evidence, except that with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and deſired 
North to apply to the King for ſome money to relieve him in his neceſſities. A 


tew days after he died; and the whole party triumphed extremely in this incident: 
As if ſuch #.tcſtimony could be eſteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as if his 


| confeſſion of perjury ia ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the reſt, and as 


if the perſeverance of one profligate could outweigh the laſt words of ſo many men, 
guilty of no other crime but that of popery. 


Tax Commons even endeavoured, by their countenance and protection, to purge | 
off the extreme infamy, with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reſtore him to 
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a capacity of being a witneſs. The whole tribe of informers, they applauded and 


rewarded : Jenniſon, Turberville, Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before 
them; and their teſtimony, howeyer frivolous or abſurd, met with a favourable 
reception: The King was applied to in their behalf for penſions and pardons : . 
Their narratives were printed with that ſanction, which aroſe from the approba- 
tion of the Houſe. Dr. Tongue was recommended for the firſt conſiderable 
church preferment, which ſhould become vacant, Conſidering mens determined 
reſolution to believe, inſtead of admiring that a palpable falſchood ſhould be 
maintained by witneſſes, it may juſtly appear wonderful, that no better evidence 
was ever produced againſt the Catholics. 


THe principal reaſons, which {till ſupported the clamour of the popiſh plot, were 
the apprehenſions, ſo juſtly entertained by the people, of the Duke of York, and 


the reſolution, embraced by their leaders, of excluding him from the throne. 


Shafteſbury, and many conſiderable men of the party, had rendered themſelves to- 
tally irreconcileable with him, and could find their ſafety no way but in his ruin, 
Monmouth's friends hoped, that the excluſion of that Prince would make way for 
their patron. The reſentment againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal for religion, the attachment to faction; all theſe motives incited the coun- 


try party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution of adhering to the ex- 


cluſion, and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, 


that the King would at laſt be obliged to yield to their demand, His revenues 
| were extremely burdened ; and even if free, could ſcarce ſuffice for the neceilary 
charges of government, much Jeſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which he was 


ſtrongly inclined. Thothe had withdrawn his countenance from Monmouth, he 
was known ſecretly to retain a great afſection for him. On no occaſion had he ever 
been found to perſiſt obſtinately againſt difficulties and importunity. And as his 
beloved miſtreſs, the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, had been engaged, either from lu- 
crative views, or the hopes of making the ſucceſſion fall on her own children, to 
unite herſelf with the popular party ; this incident was regarded as a favourable 
prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sunderland, ſecretary of (tate, who had linked his 
intereſt with that of the dutcheſs, had concurred in the ſame meaſure. 


Bur beſides friendſhip to his brother and a regard to the right of ſucceſſion, 
there were many ſtrong reaſons, which had determined Charles to perſevere in op- 
poſing the excluſion. All the royaliſts and the devotees to the church, that 
party by which alone Monarchy was ſupported, regarded the right of ſucceſſign as 
inviolable ; and if abandoned by the King, in fo capital an article, it was to be 
feared, that they would, in their tura, deſert his cauſe, and deliver him over to 
the pretenſions and uſurpations of the country party. I he country party, or the 

Whigs, 


e HA Es n. ger 


Whigs, as they were called, if they did not ſtill retain ſome propenſity towards 
a republic, were at leaſt affected with a violent jealouſy of regal power; and it 
was equally to be dreaded, that, being enraged with oppoſition, and animated 
with ſucceſs, they would, if they prevailed in this pretenſion, be willing as well as 
able, to reduce the prerogative within very narrow limits. All menaces there- 
fore, all promiſcs were in vain employed againſt the King's reſolution : He ne- 
ver would be prevailed with to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into the hands 
of his enemies. And having vole made ſuch important conceſſions, and 
ofi-red, over and over again, ſuch flrong limitations, he was well pleaſed to find 
them rejected by the obllinacy ef the ons; and hopcd, that, after the ſpirit 
of oppoſition had ſycnt itſelf in iruittels violence, the time would come, when e 
might ſaſely appeal againſt his Parliament to his people 


So much were the popular leaders determined to carry matters to extremity, 


that in leſs than a week after the commencement of the ſeſſion, a motion was made 


tor bringing in an ex-luſion-bill, and a committee was appointed for that pur- 
poſe. This bill differed in nothing from the former, but in two articles, which 
ſhowed till an increaſe of zeal in the Commons: The bill was to be read to 
the people twice a year in all the churches of the kingdom, and every one, who 


ſhould ſupport the Duke's _ was rendered incapable of pardon but by act of 
Parliament. E k 


Tu debates were carried on with great er on both ſides. The bill was 
defended by Sir William Jones, who had now reſigned his office of attorney-ge- 
neral, by lord Ruſle!, by Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Harry Capel, Sir William 


Pulteney, by colonel Titus, 'Treby, Hambden, Montague. It was oppoſed by eth of No- 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir John Erneley, chancèflor of the Ex-Venber. 


ghequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple, The arguments tranſmitted to us may 
be reduced to the following topics. 


Ix. cvery government, ſaid the excluſioniſts, there is ſomewhere an authority Arguments 
abſolute and ſupreme; nor can any determination, however unuſual, which re- fer eden nf 


ceives the ſanction of the legiſlature, ever afterwards admit of diſpute or controul, 
The liberty of any conllitution, fo far from dimiciſhing this abſolute power, ſeems 
rather to add force to it, and to give it greater influence over the peop'e. The 
more parts of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative deciſion, and the more free their 
voice; the leſs likelihood is there that any oppoſition will be made to thoſe mea- 
ſures, which receive the final ſanction of their authority. In E-gland the legiſ- 
lative power is lodged in King, Lords, and Commons, which comprehend every 
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of government, not even the ſucceſſion of the Crown, from ſo full and deciſive à 


juriſdiction. Even expreſs declarations have, in this particular, been made of par- 
liamentary authority : Inſtances have occurred, where it has been exerted : And 
thoꝰ prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged, why ſuch innovations ſhould never 
be attempted but on extraordinary occaſions, the power and right are for ever 
veſted in the community. But if any occaſion can be deemed extraordinary, if 
any emergence can require unuſual] expedients, it is the preſent; when the heir to 
the Crown has renounced the religion of the ſtate, and has zealoufly embraced a 
faith, totally hoſtile and incompatible. A prince of that communion can never 
put truſt in a people, ſo prejudiced againſt him: The pcople muſt be equally dif- 
fident of ſuch a prince. Foreign and deſtructive alliances will ſeem to the one 
the only protection of his throne : Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition; faction, even 
inſurrections will be employed by the other as the ſole ſecurities for their liberty 
and religion. Tho' theological principles, when ſet in oppoſition to paſſions, 
have often ſmall influence on mankind in general, ſtill leſs on princes; yet when 
they become ſymbols of faction, and marks of party diſtinctions, they concur with 
one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human frame, and are then capable of carry- 
ing men to the greateſt extremities. Notwithſtanding the better judgment and 

milder diſpoſition of the King ; how much has the influence of the Duke already 
diſturbed the tenor of government ? How often engaged the nation into meaſures 
totally deſtructive of their foreign intereſts and honour, of their domeſtic repoſe 


and tranquillity? The more the abſurdity and incredibility of the popiſh plot 


are inſiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon it affords for the excluſion of the Duke; ſince 
the univerſal belicf of it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his re- 
ligion, and the utter impoſſibility of ever bringing them to acquieſce peaceably 
under the dominion of ſuch a ſovereign. The prince, finding himſelf in ſo 

rilous a ſituation, muſt ſeck for ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and by totally ſuh- 
duing the privileges of a nation, who had betrayed ſuch hoſtile diſpoſitions to- 
wards himſelf; and towards every thing which he deems the moſt ſacred. It is 
in vain to propoſe limitations and expedients. Whatever ſhare of authority is 
left in the Duke's hands, will be employed to the deſtruction of the nation 


and even the additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public diffidence and aver- 


ſion, will ſerve him as incitements to put himſelf in a condition entirely abſo- 
lute and independent. And as the laws of England ſtill make reſiſtance trea- 
ſon, and neither do nor can admit of any poſitive exceptions ; what folly to 
leave the kingdom in ſo perilous and abſurd a ſituation ; where the greateſt vir- 
tue will be expoſed to the moſt ſevere proſcription, and where the laws can only 


de 
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be ſaved by expedients, which theſe ſame laws have declared the higheſt crime wr 


and enormity ? 


THe court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An authority, they thought, 
entirely abſglute and uncontroulable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found 
in any human inſtitutions. All government is founded on opinion and a ſenſe of 
duty; and wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or poſitive preſcription, 
ſhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eſtabliſhed with equal firmnels as 
his own authority, he ſubverts the principle, by which he himſelf is eſtabliſhed, 
and can no longer hope for obedience. In European monarchies, the right of 
ſucceſſion is juſtly eſteemed a fundamental; and even tho? the whole legiſlaturegbe 
veſted in a ſingle perſon, it would never be permitted him, by an edict, to diſin- 
heric his lawful heir, and call a ſtranger or more diſtant relation to the Throne. 
Abuſes in other parts of government are capable of redreſs, from more diſpaſ- 
ſionate enquiry, or better information, of the Sovereign, and till then ought pati- 
ently to be endured : But violations of the right of ſucceſſion draw ſuch terrible 
conſequences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance or 
inconvenience. Vainly is it pleaded, that England is a mixed Monarchy, and 
that a law, framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concur- 
rence of every part of the ilate : It is plain, that there remains a very powerful 
party, who may indeed be out-voted, but who never will deem a law, ſubver. 
ſive of hereditary. right, to be anywile valid or obligatory. Limitations, ſuch 
as are propoſed by the King, give no ſhock to the conſtitution, which, in many 
particulars, is alrcady limited; and they may be ſo calculated as to ſerve eve ry 
purpoſe, which is ſought for by an excluſion. If the antient harriers againſt re- 
gal authority have been able, during ſo many ages, to remain impregnable ; how 
much more, thoſe additional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of power, 
tend ſo far to their own ſecurity ? The very lame jealouſy too of religion, which 
has engaged the people to lay thoſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will leſſen ex- 
rr-mely the number of his partizans, and make it utterly impracticable for him, 
either by force or artifice, to break the fetters impoſed upon him. The King's 
age and vigorous ſtate of health promiſe him a long life : And can it be prudent 
to tear the whole ſtate in pieces, in order to provide againſt a contingency, 
which, it is very likely, may never happen? No human ſchemes can ſecure the 
public in all poſſible events; and the bill of excluſion itſelf, however accurately 
framed, leaves room for very obvious and very natural ſuppoſitions, to which it 
pret-nds not to provide any remedy, Should the Duke have a ſon; after rhe 


King's death; muſt that fon, without any default of his own. forfeit his title? 
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Or muſt the princeſs of Orange deſcend from the Throne, in order to give place 
to the lawful ſucceſſor? But were all theſe rcaſonings falſe, it ſtill remains to be 
conſidered, that in public deliberations we ſcek not the expedient, which is beſt 
in itſelf, but the beſt of ſuch as are practicable. The King willingly conſents to 
limitations, and has already offercd ſome which arc of the utmolt importance: 
But he is determined to endure any extremity rather than allow the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious violence, which leads us to 
demand more than will be granted; leſt we loſe the advantage of thoſe beneficial 
conceſſions, and leave the nation, on the King's deccaſe, at the mercy of a 
zgalous Prince, irritated with the ill uſage, which he imagines, he has already 
met with. | 

Is the Houſe of Commons, the reaſoning of the excluſioniſts appeared the 
molt convincing ; and the bill paſſed by a great majority. Ir. was in the Houle 
of Peers that the King expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. The court party was 


there ſo preval-nt, that it was carried only by a mejority of two to pay ſo much 


reſpeR to the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated, the con- 
telt was very violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and FEflex argued for it: Ha- 
lifax chiefly conducted the debate againſt ir, and diſplayed an extent of capacity 
and a force of eloquence, which had never been ſurpaſled in that aſſembly. He 
was animated, as well by the greatneſs of the occalion, as by a rivalſhip to his 
uncle Shafteſbury ; whom, during that day's debate, he ſeemed, in the judgment 
of all, to have totally eclipſed, The King was preſent during the whole debate, 
which was prolonge.] till eleven at night. The bill was thrown out by a'conſide. 


Exclufion bill rable majority. All the biſhops, except three, voted againſt it. Beſides the in- 


rejected. 


fluence of the Court over them; the church of England, they imagined or pre— 
tended, was in much greater danger from the prevalence of Preſbyterianiſm than 
of Popery, which, though favoured by the Duke and even by the King, was ex- 
tremely repugnant to the genius of the nation. 


Tur Commons diſcovered much ill humour upon this diſappointment, They 
immediately voted an aldreſs for the removal of Halitax from the King's councils 


and preſence for ever. Tho' the pretended cauſe was his adviſing the late frequent 


prorogations of Parliament, the real reaſon was apparently his vigorous oppolition 
to the excluſion-bill, When the King applied for money to enable him to defend 
Tangiers, which he declared his preſent revenues totally unable to ſupport ; in— 
ſtead of complying, they voted ſuch an addreſs as was in reality a remonſtrance, 
and one little leſs violent, than that famous remonitrance, which uſhered in the 


civil wars. All the abuſes of government, from the beginniog almoſt of the 


reign, 
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reign, are there inſiſted on; the Dutch war, the alliance with France, the proro- Chap. VI. 
gations and diſſolutions of Parliament; and as all theſe meaſures, as well as the — 
damnable and belliſb plot, are aſcribed to the machinations of the Papiſts, it was 

plainly inſinuated, that the King had, all along, lain under the influence of that 

party, and was in reality the chief confpirator againſt the religion and liberties of 

his people. 


„ 


Tue Commons, tho' they conducted the great buſinefs of the excluſion with 
extreme violence and even imprudence, had yet much reaſon for that jealouſy, 
which gave riſe to it: But their vehement proſecution of the popith Plot. even 
after ſo long an interval, diſcovers ſuch a ſpirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, 
as admits of no apology. The impeachment cf the Catholic lords in the Tower 
was revived ; and as the viſcount Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 
capacity, was eſtcemed the leaſt capable of defending himſelf, it was determined 
to make him the firſt victim, that his condemnation might pave the way for a 
ſentence againſt the reſt. The chancellor, now created earl of. Nottingham, was zoth of No- 
appointed lord high-ſteward for conducting this trial. | vember. 


Tura were three witneſſes produced againſt the priſoner; Oates, Dugdale, Trial of Staf- 
and Turberville. Oates ſwore, that he ſaw Fenwic, the jeſuit, deliver to Stafford ford. 
a commiſſion ſigned by de Oliva, generabof the jeſuits, conſtituting him paymaſter - 
to the papal army, which was to be levied for the ſubduing of England : For this 
ridiculous impoſture ſtill maintained irs credit with the Commons. Dugldale gave 
teſtimony, that the. priſoner, at Lixal, a feat of lord Alton's, had endeavoured to 
engage him in the deſign of murdering the King; and had promiled him, beſides 
the honour of being ſainted by the church, a ward of 500 poungs for that ſer- 
vice, Turberville affirmed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had 
made him a like propoſal. To offer money for murdering a King, without lay- 
ing down any ſchenie, by which the aflaſſin may caſure ſome probability or 
poſGbilicy of eſcape, is fa incredible in itſelf, and may fo eaſily be maintained by 

ny proſtitute evidence, that an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature. But 
- notwithſtanding the ſmall h 1!, which the witneſſes aſfotrded, the priſoner was 
able, in many very material particulars, to diſcredit their teſtimony. It was ſworn 
by Dugdale, that Stafford had aſliſted in a great conſult of the Catholics held at 
Ti:xal ; but Stafford proved by undoubred teſtimony, that at the time aſſigned he 
was in Back, and in that neighbourhood; Turberville had ſerved a noviciate 
among, the Dominicans z but having deſerted the convent, he had inliſtef as a 
trooper in the French army; and being diſmiſſed that ſervice, he now lived in 
| London, 
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London, abandoned by all his relations, and expoſed to great poverty. Stafford 
proved by the evidence of his gentleman and his page, that Turberville had never, 
either at Paris or at London, been ſeen in his company; and it might juſtly appear 
ſtrange, that a perſon, who had ſo important a ſecret in his ING was ſo og 
entirely neglected by him. 


Tre clamour and outrage of the populace, during the trial, were extreme: 
Great ability and eloquence were diſplayed by the managers, Sir William Jones, 
Sir Francis Winnington, ſerjeant Maynard: Yet did the priſoner, under all theſe 
diſadvantageous circumſtances, make a beiter defence than was expected, either 
by his friends or his enemies: The unequal conteſt, in which he was engaged, 
was a plentiful ſource of compaſſion to eveiy mind, ſeaſoned with humanity. He 
repreſented, that, during a courſe of forty years, from the very commencement 
of the civil wars, he had, thro' many dangers, difficulties, and loſſes, ſtill main- 
tained his loyalty : And was it credible, that now in his old age, eaſy in his cir- 
cumſtances, but diſpirited by infirmities, he would belye the whole courſe of his 
life, and engage, againſt his royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind 


treatment, in the molt deſperate and moſt bloody of all confpiracies ? He remarked 


the infamy of the witneſſes ; the contradictions and abſurdities of their teſtimony ; 
the extreme indigence in which they had lived, tho' engaged, as they pretended, 
in a conſpiracy with Kings, Princes, and nobles ; the credit and opulence, to which 
they were at preſent raiſed, With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs more perſuaſive than 


the greateſt oratory, he ſtill made proteſtations of his innocence, and could not 


forbear, every moment, expreſſing the moſt lively ſurprize and indignation at the 
audacious impudence of the witneſſes. 


Ir will juſtly appear aſtoniſhing to us, as it did to Stafford himſelf, that the 
Peers, after a ſolemn trial of fix days, ſhould, by a majority of twenty-four voices, 


- pronounce ſentence againſt him. He received however with reſignation the faral 


verdict. God's holy name be praiſed, was the only exclamation, which he uttered. . 
When the high ſteward told him, that the Peers would intercede with the King 


for remitting the more cruel and ignominiops parts of the ſentence, hanging and 


quartering ; he burſt into tears: But he told the Lords, that he was moved to 
this weakneſs, by his ſenſe of their goodneſs, not by any terror of that fate which 
he was doomed to ſuffer. 


It is remarkable, that after Charles, as is uſual in ſuch abs had temitted 


to Stafford the hanging and quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 


culging their own republican humour, and complying with the prevalent ſpirit 
Py b of 
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of their party, ever jealous of Monarchy, ſtarted a doubt with regard to the Chap. vl 


King's power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree of lenicy. ** Since he cannot 
© pardon the whole,” faid they, © how can he have power to remit part of the 
© ſentence ?” They propoſed the doubt to both houſes : The Peers pronounced it 
ſuperfluous ;. and even the Commons, apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature 
might make way for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingular anſwer. * This Houſe 
© is content, that the ſheriffs do execute William late viſcount Stafford by ſever- 
e ing his head from his body only.” Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the fury. 


of the times, than that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virtue and humanity of 


his character, ſeconded in the Houſe this barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. 

In the interval between the ſentence and execution, many efforts. were made to. 
ſhake the reſolution of the infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to ſome 
confeſſion of that treaſon, for which he was now condemned. It was even ru- 


moured, that he had confeſſed ; and the zealous partymen, who, no doubt, had. 


ſecretly, notwithſtanding their credulity, entertained ſome ſeruple with regard ta 
the popiſh conſpiracy, expreſſed great triumph on this occaſion. But Stafford, 


when again called before the Houſe of Peers, diſcovered many ſchemes, which. 


had been laid by himſelf and others for procuring a toleration to the Catholics, 
at leaſt a mitigation of the penal laws, enacted againſt them: And he proteſted, 
that this was the ſole treaſon, of which he had ever been guilty. 


STAFFORD now prepared himſelf for death with that intrepidity, which became 
| his birth and ſtation, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence and inte- 
grity, which, during the courſe of a long life, he had ever maintained : His 
mind ſeemed even to collect new force from the violence and oppreſſion, under. 


which he laboured. When going to execution, he called for a claak to defend rt De- 


1080. 


him againſt the rigour of the ſeaſon. ** Perhaps,” ſaid he, „I may ſhake with bember 


% cold; but, I truſt in God, not for fear.” On the ſcaffold, he continued with 


re-iterated and earneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſtations of his innocence : Alland EXECY.. 
On. , 


his fervour was exerciſed on that point: When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe 
perjuries had bereaved him of life, his expreſſions were full of mildneſs and of cha- 


rity, He ſolemnly diſavowed all thoſe immoral principles, which over-zcalous 


Proteſtants had alcribed without diſtinction to the church of Rome: And he hoped, 
he laid, that the time was now approaching, when the preſent deluſion would be 

diſſipated , and when the force of truth, tho” late, would engage 1 whole world 
to make reparation to his injured honour. 


Tur populace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial ard. condemnation, were 


now melted into tears, at the ſight of that tender fortirude, which ſhone forth in 
| each 
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each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound filence 
was only interrupted by ſighs and groans: With dihculty they found ſpeech to 
aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of innocence, which he frequen:ly repeated : © We 
«© believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord P” Theſe expreſſions with a 
faltering accent flowed from them. The executioner himſelf was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted up the ax, with an intent to ſtrike the fatal blow; 
and as often felt his reſolution to fail him. A deep ſigh was heard to accompany 
his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to 
feel the blow. And when the head was held up to them with the uſual cry, K's 
is the head of a traitor, no clamour of aſſent was uttered, Pity, remorſe, and 


aſtoniſhm*nt had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſplayed itfelf in every 
coumtenance. | F 


THr1s is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of the popiſh plot: An 


incident, which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 


oblivion z but which it is neceſſary to perpetuate, as well to maintain the truth of 


hiſtory, as to warn, if poſſible, their poſterity and all mankind never again to fall 
into ſo ſhameful and ſo barbarous a deluſion, 


Tur execution of Stafford grarified the prejudices of the country party; but 
it contributed nothing to their power and ſecurity : On the contrary, by cxciting 
commiſeration, it teaded ſtill farther to encreaſe that diſbelief of the whole plot, 
which began now to prevail. The Commons, therefore, not to loſe the prefer: 
occaſion, rcſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their authority. 
They paſſed a bill for eaſing the Proteſtant Diſſenters, and ſor repealing the per- 
ſecuting ſtatute of the thirty-fifth of Elizibeth : This laudable bill was likewiſe 
carried thro? the Houſe of Peers. The chief juſtice was very obnoxious for di- 
miſſing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 
meature of Shafteſbury-and his friends, who had preſented the Duke as a Recu- 
fant. For this crime the Commons ſent up an impeachment againſt him; as alſo 
againſt Joncs and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome ſpeeches from the 


bench, had gone ſo far as to give to many of the firlt Reformers the denomina- 
tion of Fanatics, 


Tue King, in rejecting the excluſion bill, had ſheltered himſelf ſecurely behind 
the authority ef the Houle of Peers; and the Commons had been deprived of the 
uſual pretence to attack the Sovereign himſelf, under colour of attacking his mini- 


ters arid countellors. In proſecution however of the ſcheme, which he had formed, of 


throwing the blame on the Commons, in caſe of any rupture, he made them a new 
fpcech, After warning them, that a negle& of this opportunity would never be 


retrieved, he added theſe words: I did promiſe you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, 


** WHICH 
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* which your hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the proteſiant religion, and 
& to concur with you in any remedies, which might conſiſt with preſerving the 
« ſucceſſion of the Crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. I do again, with 
the ſame reſervations, renew the ſame promiſes to you: And being thus ready 
eon my part to do all-that can reaſonably be expected from me, I ſhould be glad 
* to know from you, as ſoon as =" be, how tar I moſt be aſſiſted by you, and 
© what it is you defire from me. ir 


Tus molt reaſonable objection againſt the ianicaliond propoſed by the King, 
is, that they intreduced too conſiderable an innovation in the government, and 
almoſt totally annihilated the power of the Monarch. But conſidering the preſent 
diſpoſition of the Commons and their leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this 
objection would have ſmall weight with them, and that their diſguſt againſt the 
Court would rather incline them to diminiſh than ſupport regal authority. 
They ſtill hoped, from the King's urgent neceſſities, and his uſual facility, that 
he would throw himſelf wholly into their hands; and ti thus, without waiting 
for the acceſſion of the Duke, they might immediately render themſelves abſolute | 
maſters of the government. The Commons, therefofÞ, beſides inſiſting ſtill on i 


the excluſion, procceded to bring in bills of a very . and tod of chem a 


of a very alarming nature: One to renew the tri act, which had been ſo 
inadvertently repealed in the beginning of the reiga: A ſecond to make the office 
of judge during good behaviour: A third to declare the levying of money, without 
conſent of Parliament, to be high treaſon : A fourth to order an allociation for the 
lafety of his Majeſty's perſon, for defence of the proteſtant religion, for the pre- 
| ſervation of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and oppolition whatſoever, 
and for preventing the duke of York, or any Papiſt, from ſucceeding to the Crown. 
The memory of the covenant was too recent for” overlook the conſequen- 
ces of ſuch an aſſociation : And the King, who ticularly converſant in Da- 
vila, could not fail of recollecting a ng, no oe inſtance to ny this do- 
meſtic experience. 


Taz Commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, tho' they had not the authority 
of laws, ſerved however to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the Houſe. 
They voted, that whoever had adviſed bis Majeſty to refuſe the excluſion bill, 
were promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom, In another 
vote, they named the marqueſs of Worceſter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverſham, 
and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as thoſe dangerous enemies, 
and they requeſted his Majeſty to remove them from his perſon and councils for 
ever: They voted, that, till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could not, con- 
ſiſtent with the truſt repoſed i in them, grant the King any manner of ſupply. And 
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leſt he ſhould be enabled, by any other expedient, to ſupport the government, 
and preſerve himſelf independent, they paſſed another vote, in which they declared, 
that whoever ſhould hereafter lend, by way of advance, any money upon thoſe 
branches of the King's revenue, ariſing from cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth money, 
ſhould be judged a hinderer of the ſitting of Parliament, and be reſponſible for 
the ſame in Parliament. 


Taz King might preſume, that the Peers, who had rejected the excluſion bill, 
would ſtill continue to defend the Throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other Houſe, would ever be preſented for the royal aſſent and ap- 
probation. But as there remained no hopes of bringing the Commons to any 
compoſure, and as their farther ſitting ſerved only to keep faction alive, and to 


. perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, he came ſecretly to a reſolution of 


proroguing them. They got intelligence about a quarter of an hour before the 
black rod came to their door. Not to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſled in a 
very tumultuous manner ſome very extraordinary reſolutions. They voted, That 
whoſoever adviſed his Majeſty to prorogue this Parliament, to any other purpoſe 
than in order to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a betrayer of the King, of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and of the kingdom of England; a promoter of the French inte- 
reſt, and a penſioner of France : That thanks be given to the city of London for 
their manifeſt loyalty, and for their care and vigilance in the preſervation of the 
King and of the proteſtant religion : That it is the opinion of this Houſe, that 
that city was burned in the year 1666 by the Papiſts, deſigning thereby to intro- 


duce arbitrary power and popery into the kingdom: That humble application be 


made to his Majeſty to reſtore the duke of Monmouth to all his offices and com- 
mands, from which, it appears to the Houſe, he had been removed by the influ- 


ence of the duke of York. And that it is the opinion of the Houſe, that the 


proſecution of the Proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws is at this time grievous 
to the ſubjeR, a weakening of the Proteſtant intereſt, an encouragement of popery, 
and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. | 


Tus King paſſed ſome laws of no great importance : But the bill for repealing the 


thirty. fifth of Elizabeth, he privately ordered the clerk of the Crown not to preſent 


to him, By this artifice, which was equally difobliging to the country party as if 
the bill had been rejected, and at the ſame time implied ſome meanneſs and timidity 
in the King, that ſalutary act was for the preſent cluded. The King had often of him- 
ſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular means, to give indulgence toNonconfor- 
miſts : But beſides, that he had uſually expected to comprehend the Catholics in 
this liberty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of ti Sectaries had much incenſ- 
ed him againſt them, and he was {till reſolved, if poſſible, to keep them at mercy. 

| : Tur 
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Taz laſt votes of the Commons ſeemed to be an attempt of forming indirectly an 
aſſociation againſt the Crown, atter they found, that their aſſociation bill could not 


paſs : The diſſenting iatereit, the city, and the duke of Monmouth, they endea- 


voured to connect with the country party. A civil war indeed never appeared fo 
likely as at preſent; and it was high time for the King to diſſolve a Parliament, 


which ſeemed to have entertained ſuch dangerous projects. Soon after, he ſum- 


moned another. Tho' he obſerved, that the country party had eſtabliſhed their 
intereſt ſo ſtrongly in all the electing burroughs, that he could not hope for any diſ- 
poſition more favourable in the new Parliament, this expedient was ſtill a proſecu- 
tion of his former project, of trying every method, by which, he might form an 
accommodation with the Commons: And if all failed, he hoped, that he could 
the better juſtify to his people, at leaſt to his party, a final breach with them. 


Ir had always been much regreted by the Royaliſts during the civil wars, that 


the Long Parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received 
force and encouragement from the neighbourhood of a potent and factious city, 
which had zealouſly embraced their party. Tho' the King was now poſſeſſed of 
guards, which, in ſome meaſure, over-awed the populace, he was determined (till 
farther to obviate all inconvenience ;z and he ſummoned the new Parliament to meet 
at Oxford. The city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgment he had formed of 
their diſpoſition. Beſides re · electing the ſame members, they voted thanks to 
them for their former behaviour, in endeavouring to diſcover the depth of the horrid 
and helliſb popiſh plot, and to exclude the duke of York, the principal cauſe of the 
ruin and miſery impending over the nation. Monmouth with fifteen Peers pre- 
ſented a petition againſt aſſembling the Parliament at Oxford, ** where the two 
*« Houſes,” they ſaid, ** could not be in ſafety ; but would be eaſily expoſed to the 


«* {words of the papiſts and their adherents, of whom too many had crept into his 


« Majeſty's guards.” Theſe inſinuations, which ſtruck ſo evidently at the King 
himſelf, were not calculated to perſuade him, but to inflame the people. 

Tur Excluſioniſts might have concluded, both from the King's diſſolution of the 
laſt Parliament, and from his ſummoning of the preſent to meet at Oxford, that he 
was determined to maintain his declared reſolution of rejecting their favourite bill: 
But they ſtill flattered themſelves, that his urgent neceſſities would influence his eaſy 
temper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. The leaders came to Parliament at- 
tended not only with their ſervants, but with numerous bands of their followers and 
partizans. The four city members in particular were followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in which were woven theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery! The 
Ring had his guards regularly muſtered : His party likewiſe endeavoured to _ 
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a ſhow of their ſtrength : And on the whole, the aſſembly at Oxford bore more 
the appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh diet, than of a regular Engliſh Parliament. 

Taz King, who had hitherto employed the moſt gracious expreſſions to all his 
Parliaments, particularly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the pre- 
ſent, in a more authoritative manner. He complained of the unwarrantable pro- 


ment at Ox- ceedings of the former Houſe of Commons; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe 


ford. 


Fitz-harris's 
Cale. 


arbitrary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer it in others. By calling 
however this Parliament fo ſoon, he had ſufficiently ſhown, that no paſt irregula- 
rities could inſpire him with a prejudice againſt thoſe aſſemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, another opportunity of providing for the public ſafety ; and to all 
the world had given one evidence more, — on his part he had not neglected the 
duty iocumbene on him. 


Tus Commons were not over- awed with the magiſterial air of the King's ſpeech. 
They conſiſted almoſt entirely of the ſame, members; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker ; 
and they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, the re- 
peal of the perſccuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry into the popiſh plot, and 
the bill of excluſion, So violent were they on this laſt article, that no expedient, 


however plaulible, could ſo: much as be hearkened ro; Ernely, one of the King's 


miniſters, propoſed, that the Duke ſhould-be baniſhed, during life, five hundred 
miles from England, and that on the King's demiſe the next heir ſhould be conſti- 
tuted regent, wich regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only 
the bare title of King, could not, tho' ſeconded by Sir Thomas Lyttelton and Sir 
Thomas Mompeſlon, obtain the attention of the Houſe. The paſt diſappointments 
of the country party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had only rendered them 
more united, more haughty, and more determined. No other method but their 
own, of excluding the Duke, could give them any fatisfaCtion. 


Tun was one Fitz-harris, an Iriſh Catholic, who had infinuated himſelf into 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been very buſy in conveying to 
her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or of any deſigns enter- 
tertained againſt her or againſt the court. For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent roy - 
aliſt, he had received from the King a preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with 
one Everard, a Scotſman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſis, and an informer of the popiſh 
plot 3 and he propoſed to him to write a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. What Fitz-harris's intentions were, cannot well be aſcer— 
tained : It is probable, as he afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel 
to his patron, the dutchels, nds to — a merit of the diſcovery, Everard, who 
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ſuſpected ſome other deſign, and who was pleaſed on his nde to have the merit of a 
diſcovery with his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend: He poſted Sir William 
Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and two perſons more behind the hangings, and 
gave them an opportunity of ſeeing and hearing the whole tranſaction. The libel, 

ſketched out by Fitz-harris, and executed partly by him, partly by Everard, was 
the moſt furious, indecent, and outragious performance imaginable z and ſuch as 
was fitter to hurt than ſerve any party, which ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. 

Waller carried the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant ſor committing 
Fitz-harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of the libel in his- 
pocket. Finding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court 
to the popular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he ob- 
ſerved almoſt all trials to be governed and directed. He ſaid, that he had been 
employed by the court to write the libel, in order to throw the odium of it on the 
excluſioniſts: But this account, which was within the bounds of credibility, he 
diſgraced by circumſtances, which were altogether abſurd and improbable. The 
intention of the miniſters, he ſaid, was to ſend about copies to all the heads of the 
country party; and the moment they received them, they were to be arreſted, and 
a conſpiracy to be imputed to them. That he might merit favour by ſtill more 
important intelligence, he commenced a diſcoverer. of the great popiſh plot; and 


he failed not to confirm all the tremendous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his prede- 


ceſſors. He ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into with a view of ex- 
tirpating the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at home; that father Parry, a 
jeſuit, on the diſappointment by the peace, told him, that the Catholics reſolved. 


to deſtroy the King, and had even engaged the Queen in that deſign ; that the 


envoy of Modena etre him io, oco pounds to kill the King, and upon his refuſal 
the envoy ſaid, that the dutcheſs of Mazarine, who was as expert at poiſoning as” 
her ſiſter, the counteſs of Soiſſons, would, wich a little phial, execute that defign 
that upon the King's death the army in Flanders were to come over, and maſlacre 
the Proteſtants ; that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſupplies, and there 
ſhould be no more Parliaments; and that the Duke was privy to this whole plan, 
and had even entcred into the deſign of Godfrey's mu;der, which was afterwards 
executed in tlie manner related by Prance. 


Tur popular leaders had, all along, been very deſirous of having an e 
againſt the Duke; and tho' Oates and Bedloe, in their firſt intelligence, had not 
dared to go lo far, both Dugdale and Dangerficl.1 had afterwards been encouraged 
to ſupply %% material a defect, by comprehending him in the conſpiracy, The 
Commons, thetefore, finding that Fitz-harris was alſo willing to ferve this pur- 
poſe, were not aſhamed to adopt his evidence, and reſolved for that end to fave 
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him from the deſtruction, with which he was at preſent threatened. The King 
had removed him from the city priſon, where he was expoſed to be tampered 


with by the excluſioniſts; had ſent him to the Tower; and had ordered him to 


7 proſecuted by an indictment at common law. In order to prevent his trial, and 


: Fexccution, an impeachment was voted by the Commons againſt him, and ſent up 
to the Lords. That they might ſhow the greater contempt of the Court, they or- 


dered, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſecretary 


Jenkins; who was ſo provoked by the intended affront, that he at firſt refuſed ob- 


dience; tho' afcerwards, being threatened with commitment, he was induced to 
comply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary courts of judicature, 
before whom, as the attorney-general informed them, it was already determined to 
try Fitz-harris. The Commons maintained, that the Peers were obliged to receive 
every impeachment from the Commons ; and this indeed ſeems to have been the 
firſt inſtance of their refuſal : They therefore voted, that the Lords, in rejecting 
their impeachment, had denied juſtice, and had violated the conſtitution of Parlia- 
ment. They alſo declared, that whatever inferior court ſhould proceed againſt 


Fitz-hartis, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be guilty of a high 


breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enſue ; and as the King found no 
likelihood of any better temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hoid of the oppor- 
tunity, afforded by a quarrel between the two Houſes, and he proceeded to a diſ- 
ſolution of the Parliament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the Commons had 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to their door. and ſummoned them to 
attend the King at the Houſe of Peers. 


T+1s vigorous meaſure, tho' it might have been foreſeen, excited 3 aſtoniſh- 
ment in the country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to ab- 


; ſolute deſpair. They were ſenſible, tho? too late, that the King had finally taken 


his reſolution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit to 
thoſe terms, which they had reſolved to impoſe upon him. They found, that he 
had patiently waited till affairs ſhould come to full maturity; and having now en- 
gaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his enemies at defiance. No Par- 
liaments, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years ; and during that long 
interval, the Court, tho' perhaps at the head of an inferior party, yet being poſſeſ- 


ſed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, diſperſed and diſ- 


united. Theſe reflections crowded upon every one; and all the excluſioniſts were 
terrified, leſt Charles ſhould ſecond the blow by ſome action more violent, and 
immediately take vengence on them for their long and obſtinate oppoſition to his 
meaſures, The King on his part was no leſs apprehenſive, leſt deſpair might en- 


gage 
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gage them to have recourſe to force, and make ſome ſudden attempt upon his per- 4 VI. 
ſon. Both parties therefore hurried away from Oxford; and in an inſtant, that 8 
city, ſo crowded and buſy, was left in its uſual emptineſs and tranquillity. r A 

Tux court party gathered force from the diſperſion and aſtoniſhment of theirViftory of the 
antagoniſts, and adhered more firmly to the King, whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, 5am_ 
could be entirely depended on. The violence of the excluſioniſts were every where 
exclaimed againſt and aggravated ; and even the reality of the plot, that great 
engine of their authority, was openly called in queſtion. The clergy eſpecially 
were buſy in this great revolution; and being moved, partly by their own fears, 
partly by the infiauations of the Court, they repreſented all their antagoniſts as 
Sectaries and Republicans, and rejoiced in eſcaping all thoſe perils, which they be- 
lieved to have been hanging over them. Principles, the moſt oppoſite to civil 
liberty, were every where inforced from the pulpit; and adopted in numerous 
addreſſes; where the King was flattered in his preſent meaſures, and congratulated 
on his eſcape from Parliaments. ..'Could words have been depended on, the nation 
appeared to be running faſt into voluntary ſervitude, - and ſeemed even ambitious 
of reſigning into the King's hands all the privileges, tranſmitted to them, thro ſo 
many ages, by their gallant anceſtors. E; 

Bur Charles had ſagacity enough to diſtinguiſh between men's real internal ſen- 
timents, and the language, which zeal and oppoſition to a contrary faction may 
ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions of duty and 
obedience, he was reſolved not to truſt, for a long time, the people with a new elec- 
tion, but to depend intirely on his own exconomy for alleviating thoſe neceſſities, 
under which he laboured. Great retrenchments were made in the houſhold : Even 
his favourite navy was neglected: Tangiers, tho? it had coſt great ſums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demoliſhed, The mole was entirely deſtroyed; 
and the garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to augment that ſmall 
army, which the King relied on, as one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been 
happy for the nation, had Charles uſed his victory with juſtice and moderation, 
equal to the prudence and dexterity, with which he obtained it. * 


Tux firſt ſtep taken by the Court, was the trial of Fitz-harris. Doubts were 
raiſed by the jury with regard to their power of trying him, after the concluding 
vote of the Commons : But the judges took upon them to decide the queſtion in the 
affirmative z and the jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz-hirris : The only queſtion was with regard to his intentions. 
He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the libel 
to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth; and he was deſirous, that the jury ſhould, in this 
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tranſaction, conſider him as a cheat, not as a traitor. He failed however ſome- 
what in the proof; and was brought in guilty of treaſon by the jury. 


FinpixG himſelf entirely in the hands of the King, he now retrated all his 
former impoſtures with regard to the popiſh plot, and even endeavoured to at- 
rone for them by new impoſtures againſt the country party. He affirmed, that 
theſe fictions had been extorted from him by the ſuggeſtion and artifices of Treby 
the recorder, and of Bethel and Corniſh, the two ſheriffs. This account he per- 
ſiſted in even at his execution; and tho? men knew, that nothing could be depend- 
ed on, which came from one ſo corrupt, and fo luſt to all ſenſe of honour , yet 
were they inclined, from his perſeverance, to rely ſomewhat more on his veracity 
in theſe laſt aſſeverations. But it appears that his wife had ſome connections with 
Mrs. Wall, the favourite maid of the dutcheſs of Portſmouth ;. and Firz-harris 
hoped, if he perſiſted in a ſtory agreeable to the Court, that ſome favour might 
on that account be ſhown to his family, 


Ir is amuſing to refle on the ſeveral lights, in which this ſtory has been repre- 
ſented by the oppoſite factiofis. The country party affirmed, that Fitz-harris had 
been employed by th: Court, in order to throw the odium of the libel on the ex- 
cluſioniſts, and thereby give riſe to a proteſtant plot: The court party maintained, 
that the excluſioniſts had ſound out Fitz harris, a ſpy of the miniſters, and had ſer 
him upon this undertaking, from an intention of loading the Court with the im- 
putation of ſuch a deſign upon the excluſioniſts. Rather than acquit their antago- 
niſts, both ſides were willing to adopt an account the moſt intricate and incredible. 
It was a ſtrange ſituation, in which the people, at that time, were placed; to be 
every day tortured with theſe perplexed ſtories, and inflamed with ſuch dark ſuſ- 
picions againſt their fellow-citizens. This was no leſs than the fifteenth falſe plot, 
or ſham plot, as they were then called, with which the court, it was imagined, 
had endeavoured to load their adverſaries *. 


Tu x. country party had intended to make uſe of Fitz-harris's evidence againſt 


the Duke and the Catholics; and his execution was therefore a great mortification 


to them. But the King and his miniſters were reſolved not to be contented with 
io lender an advantage. They were determined to proſecute the victory, and to 
employ againſt the excluſioniſts thoſe very offenſive arms, however unfair, which 
that party had laid up in ſtore againſt their antagoniſts. The whole gang of ſpies, 
witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, who had ſo long been ſupported and encouraged by 
the leading patriots, finding now that the King was entirely maſter, turned ſhort 


upon their old patrons, and offered their ſervice to the miniſters. To the diſgrace | 
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of the Court and of the age, they were received with hearty "FIPS: and their "fe, 


teſtimony or rather perjury made uſe of, in order to commit legal murder upon 
the oppoſite party. With an air of triumph and derifion it was aſked, ** Are 
not theſe men good witneſſes, who have eſtabliſhed the popiſh plot, upon whoſe 
e teſtimony Stafford and ſo many Catholics have been executed, and whom you 
« yourſelves have ſo long celebrated as men of credit and veracity ? You have 
admitted them into your boſom : They are beſt acquainted with your treaſons : 
© They are determined in another ſhape to ſerve their King and country: And 
« you cannot complain, that the ſame meaſure, which you meted to others, 
% ſhould now, by a righteous doom or vengeance, be meaſured out to you.“ 

IT is certain, that the principle of retaliation may ſerve in ſome caſes as a full 
apology, in others as an alleviation, for a conduct which would otherwiſe be ex- 
poſed to great blame. But theſe infamous arts, which poiſon jullice in its very 
ſource, and break all the bands of human ſociety, are ſo deteſtable and danger- 
ous, that no pretence of retaliation can be pleaded as an apology, or even an alle- 
viation for the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the greater indignation 
the King and his miniſters felt, when formerly expoſed to the perjuries of aban- 
doned men, the more reluctance ſnould they now have diſcovered againſt em- 
ploying the ſame inſtruments of vengeance upon their antagoniſts. 


Tus firſt perſon, on whom therminiſters fell, was one College, a London j joiner, 
who had become extremely notetl for his zeal againſt popery, and was very much 
connected with Shafteſbury and all the leaders of the country party : For as they 
relied much upon the populace, men of College's rank and ſtation were very uſe- 
ful to them. College had been in Oxford armed with ſword and piſtol during 
the ſitting of the Parliament; and this was made the foundation of his crime. It 
was pretended that a conſpiracy had been entered into to ſeize the King's perſon, 
and retain him in confinement, till he ſhould make the conceſſions demanded of 
him. The ſheriffs of London were in ſtrong oppoſition to the Court; and it was 
not ſtrange, that the grand jury named by them rejected the bill againſt College. 
The priſoner was therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, a courtier, was ſheriff of the county; and the inha- 
bitants were in general extremely devoted to the court party. A jury was named, 
conſiſting entirely of Royaliſts ; and tho' they were men of credit and charac- 
ter, yet ſuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juſtice could be ex- 
pected by the priſoner. Some papers, containing hints and directions for his defence, 
were taken from him, as he was conducted to his trial: An iniquity, which ſome 
pretended to juſtify by alleging, that a like violence had been committed againſt a 
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priſoner during the fury of the popiſh plot. Such wild notions of retaliation 
were at that time propagated by the court party, 

Taz witneſſes produced againſt College were Dugdale, Turbervile, Haynes, 
Smith ; men who had before given evidence againſt the Catholics, and whom 


the jury, for that very reaſon, regarded as the moſt perjured liars. College, 


tho* beſet with ſo many toils, oppreſſed with ſo many iniquities, defended him- 


ſelf with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence of mind; and he invalidated the 


evidence of the Crown, by the moſt convincing arguments and the moſt un- 
doubted teſtimony : Yet did the jury, after half an hour's deliberation, bring 
in a verdict againſt him, The inhuman ſpectators received the news with a 
ſhout of applauſe: But the priſoner was nowiſe diſmayed. At his execution, he 
maintained the ſame manly fortitude, and ſtill denied the crime imputed to him. 
His whole conduct and demeanour prove him to have been a man led aſtray only 


by the fury of the times, and to have been governed by a _ honeſt, but indiſ- 


8 zeal for his country and his religion. 
* Tavs the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within the nar- 
row limits of the law, levelled with poiſoned daggers the moſt deadly blows 


againſt each other's breaſt, and buried in their factious diviſions all regard to | 
truth, honour, and morality. 


C HA P. VII. 


Fate of affairs in Hreland.—Shafteſbury acguitted.— Argyle trial. 


Cate of affairs in Scotland. State of the miniſtry in England. 
Ne nomination of ſheriffs—— uo warrants, Great power 
of the crown, A conſjiracy. Shafteſbury retires and dies. 
Rye-houſe plot. Conſpiracy. diſcovered. Execution of the conſbi- 


raturs.——Trial of lord Ruſſel ——His execution. Trial of Alger- 


non Sidney. His execution.——State of the nation. State of Fo- 
reign affatrs —— King's ſictneſ and death, and character. 


HEN the Cabal entered into the myſterious alliance with France, they 
took care to remove the duke of Ormond from the committee of foreign 


againſt 


ho! 
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againſt the new meaſures, than to ſee a man of ſo much loyalty, as * as probity 
and honour, excluded from all their councils. They had even ſo great intereſt 


** 


wich the King as to get Ormond recalled from the government of Ireland; and 


lord Robarts, afterwards earl of Radnor, ſucceeded him in that important employ. 
ment. Lord Berkeley ſucceeded Robarts; and the earl of Eſſex, Berkeley. At 
laſt in the year 1677, Charles caſt his eyes again upon Ormond, whom he had fo 
long neglected; and ſent him over lieutenant to Ireland. © I have done every 
«* thing,“ ſaid the King, to diſoblige that man; but it is not in my power to 
* make him my enemy.” Ormond, during his diſgrace, had never joined the 
malecontents, nor encouraged thoſe clamours, which, with too much reaſon, but 
often for bad purpoſes, were raiſed againſt the King's meaſures. He even 
thought it his duty, regularly, tho* with dignity, to pay his court at Whitehall; 
and to prove that his attachments were founded on gratitude, inclination and 
principle, not on any temporary advantages. All the expreſſions, which drop- 
ped from him, while neglected by the Court, ſhowed more of good humour, 
than any prevalence of ſpleen and indignation. ** I can do you no ſervice,” ſaid 


he to his friends, I have only the power leſt by my applications to do you ſome 


« hurt.” When colonel Cary Dillon ſolicited him to ſecond his pretenſions at 
Court, and urged that he had no friends but God and his grace. Alas! poor 
„Cary,“ replied the duke, © I pity thee: Thou couldit not have two friends, 
' * that poſlels leſs intereſt at Court.” I am thrown by,“ ſaid he, on another oc- 
caſion, „like an old ruſty clock; yet even that neglected machine twice in twen- 
ty: four hours points right.” 

Wren Charles found it his intereſt to ſhow favour to the old Royaliſts and to 
the church of England, Ormond, who was extremely revered by that whole 
party, could not fail of recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 
former credit and authority. - His adminiſtration, when lord lieutenant, was cor- 
reſpondent to the general, tenor of his life; and tended equally to promote the 
intereſt of Prince and people, of Proteſtant and Catholic. Ever firmly attached 
to the eſtabliſhed religion, he was able, even during theſe jealous times, to eſcape 
ſuſpicion, tho? he gratified not vulgar prejudices by any perſecution of the popiſh 
party. He encreaſed the revenue of Ireland, to three hundred thouſand pounds a 
year: He maintained a regular army of ten thouſand men: He ſupported a well 
diſciplined militia of twenty thouſand : And tho? the act of ſettlement had fo far 
been infringed, that Catholics were permitted to live in corporate towns, they 
were guarded with ſo careful an eye, that the moſt timorous Proteſtant never ap- 
prebended. any danger from them. 

Taz chief object of Eſſex's ambition was to return to the ſtation of lord lieutenant, 


hg 


where be he had behaved with honour and integrity: Shafteſbury and Buckingham bor 
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an extreme hatred to Ormond, both from perſonal and party conſiderations : Tix 


great aim of the anti-courtiers was to throw reflections on every part of the 
King's government. It could be no ſurprize, therefore, to the lord lieutenant to 
learn, that his adminiſtration was attacked in Parliament, particularly by Shafteſ- 
bury ; but he had the ſatisfaction, at the ſame time, to hear of the keen, tho' 

polite defence, made by. his ſon, the generous Oſſory. After juſtifying ſeveral. 
particulars of Ormond's adminiſtration againſt that intriguing patriot, Oſſory pro- 
ceeded in the following words: Having ſpoke of what the lord licutenant has 
« done, I preſume, with the ſame truth, to tell your lordſhips what he has not done. | 
He never adviſed the breaking of the triple league; he never adviſed the ſhut- 
ting up of the Exchequer; he never adviſed the declaration for a toleration ; 
te he never adviſed the falling out with the Dutch and the j joining with France : 

He was not the author of that moſt excellent poſition, Delenda eſt Carthago, 
« that Holland, a proteſtant country, ſhould, contrary to the true intereſt of Eng- 
and, be totally deſtroyed. I beg, that your lordſhips will be ſo juſt as to 


«c 


judge of my father and all men, according to their actions and their councils.” 
© Theſe few ſentences, pronounced by a plain and gallant ſoldier, noted for probity, 
had a ſurprizing effect upon the audience, and confounded all the rhetoric of his 


| eloquent and factious adverſary. The prince of Orange, who elteemed the for- 


mer character as much as he deſpiſed the latter, could not forbear congratulating 


by letter the carl of Oſſory on this new ſpecies of victory, which he had obtained. 


Ossox v, tho? he ever kept at a great diſtance from faction, was the moſt popular 
man in the kingdom; tho? he never made any compliance with the corrupt views 
of the Court, was extremely beloved and reſpected by the King. An univerſal 
grief appeared on his death, which happened about this time, and which the po- 


pulace, as is uſual wherever they are much affected, fooliſhly aſcribed to poiſon. 


Ormond bore the loſs with patience and dignity ; tho? he ever retained a pleaſing, 


however melanc holy, ſenfe of the fignal merit of Offory. « I would not ex- 


„ change my dead ſon,” ſaid he, „for any living ſoa in Chriſtendom.” 

Tuxss particularities may appear a digreſſion ; but 'tis with plcaſure, I own, 
that I relax myſelf for a moment in the contemplation of theſe humane and vir- 
tuous characters, amidſt that ſcene of fury and faCtion, fraud and violence, in;which 


at preſent our narration. has unfortunately .engaged us. 


Brs1Des the general intereſt of the country party to-decry the conduct of all 


the King's miniſters, the prudent and peaceable adminiſtration of Ormond was in 
a particular manner diſpleaſing to them. In England, where the Catholics were 


ſcarce one to a hundred, means had been found to excite an univerſal panic, on 
account of inſurrections and even maſſacres, projected by that ſect; and it could 


not. 
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not but ſeem ſtrange that in Ireland, where they exceeded the Proteſtants ten to Chap. VII. 


one, there ſhould no ſymptoms appear of any combination or conſpiracy. Such 
an incident, when duly conſidered, might even in England ſhake the credit of 
the plot, and diminiſh the authority of thoſe leaders, who had ſo long, with ſuch 
induſtry, inculcated the belief of it on the nation. Rewards therefore were pub- 
liſhed in Ireland to any that would bring intelligence or become witneſſes ; and 
ſome profligates were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſion to ſeek out 
evidence againſt the Catholics. Under pretence of ſearching for arms or papers, 
they broke into houſes, and plundered them: They threw innocent men into 
priſon, and took bribes for their releaſe : And after all their diligence, it was with 


difficulty, that that country, commonly fertile enough in witneſſes, could furniſh 
them with any fit for their purpoſe, 


Ar laſt, a certain Fitzgerald appeared, followed by two Macnamaras, Ivey, 
Sanſon, Dennis, Bourke, and ſome others. Theſe men were immediately ſent 
over to England; and tho? they poſſeſſed neither character, ſufficient to gain be- 
lief even for truth, nor ſenſe to invent a credible falſhood, they were careſſed, re- 
| warded, ſupported, and recommended by the earl of Shafteſhury. Oliver Plun- 

ket, the titular primate of Ireland, a man of very peaceable diſpoſitions, was con- 
demned and executed upon ſuch teſtimony. And the Oxford-Parliament entered 


lo far into the matter as to vote, that they were entirely ſatisfied in the reality of 


the borrid and damnable lriſh plot. But ſuch deciſions, tho? at firſt regarded as in- 


fallible, had now loſt much of their authority; and the public (till remained ſome- 
what indifferent and incredulous. 


 ArTER the diſſolution of the Parliament, and the ſubſequent victory of the 
Royaliſts, Shafteſbury's evidences, with Turberville, Smith, and others, ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the miniſters, and gave information of high treaſon againſt 
their former patron. It is ſufficiently ſcandalous, that intelligence, conveyed by 
ſuch men, ſhould have been attended to; but there is ſome reaſon to think, that 
the Court agents, nay the miniltcrs, nay the King himſelf “, went farther, and 
were act.ve in enceivouring, tho" in vain, to find more reputable perſons to ſup- 
port the blaſted credit of the Iriſh witneſſes. Shafteſbury was committed to 


priſon, and his indict ment was preſented to the grand jury. The new ſheriffs of | 


London. Shute and Pilkington, were engaged as deeply as their predeceſſors in the 
country party; and chey took care to name a jury extremely devoted to the ſame 
cauſe : A precaution quite requiſite, when it was ſcarce poſſible to find men indif- 


ferent or attached to neither party, As far as ſwearing could go, the treaſon was 


clearly proved againſt Shafteſbury ; or rather ſo cleatly as to merit no kind of cre- 
® See Captain Wilkinſon's Narrative. 


du 
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Chap. vir. dit or attention. That veteran leader of a party, enured from his carly youth to 


1681. 
Shafteſbury 
acqui:ted. 


Argyle's trial. 


faction and intrigue, to cabals and conſpiracies, was repreſented as opening with- 
out reſerve his treaſonable intentions to theſe obſcure banditti, and throwing out 
ſuch violent and outrageous reproaches upon the King, as none but men of low 
education, like themſelves, could be ſuppoſed to employ. The draught of an aſ- 
ſociation, it is true, againſt popery and the Duke, was found in Shafteſbury's ca- 
binet; and dangerous inferences might be drawn from many clauſes of that paper. 
But it did not appear, that it had been framed by Shafteſbury, or ſo much as ap- 
proved by him. And as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in Parlia- 
ment, it was very natural for that nobleman to be thinking of ſome plan, which 
it might be proper to lay before that aſſembly. The grand jury, therefore, after 
weighing all theſe circumſtances, rejected the indictment ; and the people, who 


attended the hall, teſtified their joy, by the loudeſt acclamations, which were 
echoed thro? the whole city. 


AzovT this time a ſcheme of oppreſſion was laid in Scotland, after a manner 
{ill more flagrant, againſt a nobleman much leſs obnoxious than Shafteſbury ; 


and as that country was reduced almoſt to a {tate of total ſubjection, the project 
had the fortune to ſucceed. 


Tus earl of Argyle, from his youth, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty, 
and his attachment to the royal family. Tho' his father was head of the Co- 


; venanters, he refuſed to concur in any of their meaſures ;' and when a commiſſion 


of colonel was given him by the convention of ſtates, he forbore to act upon it, 
till it ſnould be ratified by the King. By his reſpectful behaviour, as well as by 


his ſervices, he made himſelf very acceptable to Charles, when that Prince was in 


Scotland; and even after the battle of Worceſter, all the misfortunes, which at- 
tended the royal cauſe, could not engage him to deſert it. Under Middleton, he 
obſtinately perſevered to harraſs and infeſt the victorious Engliſh ; and it was not 
till he received orders from that general, that he would ſubmit to accept of a ca- 


pitulation. Such jealouſy of his loyal attachments was entertained by the Com- 


monwealth and Protector, that a pretence was ſoon after fallen upon to commit 
him to priſon 3 and his confinement was rigorouſly continued till the reſtoration. 
The King, ſenſible of his ſervices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, 
and created him earl of Argyle; and when a moſt unjuſt ſentence was paſſed up- 
on him by the Scots Parliament, Charles had anew remitted it. In the ſubſe- 
quent part of the reign, Argyle behaved himſelf dutifully; and tho' he ſeemed 
not diſpoſed to go all lengths with the Court, he always appeared, even in his op- 
polition, a man of mild diſpoſitions and peaceable deportment. 


A PARLIAMENT 
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A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned at Edinburgh this ſummer, and the Duke was op. Fit 


appointed commiſſioner, Beſides granting money to the King and voting the in- 
defeaſible right of ſucceſſion, this Parliament enafted a teſt, which all perſons, 
poſſeſſed of offices, civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical, were bound to take. In this 
teſt, the King's ſupremacy was affirmed, the covenant renounced, paſſive obedi- 
ence aſſented to, and all obligations diſclaimęd of endeavouring any alterations in 
church or ſtate, This was the ſtate of the teſt, as propoſed by the courriers z 


but the country party propoſed alſo a clauſe of adherence co the proteſtant religion, 
which could not with decency be refuſed. The whole was of an enormous length 


conſidered as an oath; and what was worſe, a confeſſion of faith was there rati- 
fied, which had been impoſed a little after the reformation, and which contained a 
great many articles, altogether forgot by the Parliament and nation. Among 
others, the doctrine of reſiſtance was inculcated ; ſo that the reſt, being voted in a 
hurry, was found on examination to be a medley of contradiction and abſurdity. 
Several perſons, the moſt attached to the Crown, ſcrupled to take it: The biſhops 
and many of the clergy remonſtrated : The earl of Queenſberry refuſed to ſwear, 


except he might be allowed to add an explanation: And even the privy council 
thought it neceſſary to publiſh for general ſatisfaction a ſolution of ſome difficul- 


ties, attending the teſt. 


———— 


eee, 
Tno' the-eotirtiers could not reject the clauſe of adherence to the proteſtant 


religion, they propoſed, as a requiſite mark of reſpect, that all Princes of the 
blood ſhould be exempted from taking that oath. This exception was zealouſſy 
oppoſed by Argyle, who obſerved, that the ſole danger to be dreaded for the pro- 
teſtant religion muſt proceed from the perverſion of the royal family. By inſiſting 


on ſuch topics, he drew on himſelf the ſecret — of the Duke, of which 


he ſoon felt the fatal effects. 


Waen Argyle took the teſt as a privy counſellor, he ſubjoined, in the Duke's 
preſence, an explanation, Which he had beforetand communicated to that Prince, 
and which he believed to have been approved by him. It was in theſe words, 
L have conſidered the teſt, and am very deſirous of giving obedience as far as 
« I can, I am conlident, that the Parliament never intended-to impoſe contra« 
dictory oaths: Therefore I think no man can explain it but for himſelf. Ac- 
cordingly, I take it as far as it is conſiſtent with itſelf, and the proteſtant religion. 


advantage of church or ſtate, and not repugnant to the proteſtant religion and 


«© my loyalty: And this I underſtand as a part of my oath.” The Duke, as was 


f natural, 


And I do declare, that I mean not to bind up myſelf in my ſtation, and in #. 
lawful way, from wiſhing and endeavovring any alteration, which I think to the 
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Enap. VII. natural, heard theſe words with great tranquillity : No one took the leaſt offence : 
81. Argyle was admitted to fit that day in council: And it was impoſſible to imagine, 
that a capital offence had been committed, where occalion ſeemed not to have 
been given, ſo much as for a frown or reprimand. | 


. Avi was much ſurprized, a few days after, to find that a warrant was iſſued 
. 4 for committing him to priſon ; that he was indicted for high-treaſon, lcaſing- 
. 6 making and perjury; and that from theſe innocent words an accuſation was ex- 
1 tracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, and fortune. It is needleſs to 
enter into particulars, where the iniquity cf the whole is ſo apparent, Tho' the 
ſword of juſtice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance was not put on; and the 
forms alone of law were preſerved, in order to ſanctify, or rather aggravate the op- 
preſſion, Of five judges, three did not ſcruple to find the guilt of treaſon and lea- 
ſing· making to be incurred by the priſoner : A jury of fifteen noblemen gave ver- 
dict againſt him: And the King, being conſulted, ordered the ſentence to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended, till further pleaſure. 


* IT was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle's life and fortune 
| were not in any danger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch ex- 
tremities againſt him was in order to make him renounce ſome hereditary jurifdic- 
tions, which gave his family a dangerous authority in the Highlands, and checked 
the courſe of public juſtice, But allowing the end to be juſtifiable, the means 
were infamous; and ſuch as were incompatible, not only with a free, but a civi- 
lized, government. Argyle had therefore no reaſon to truſt any longer to the juſ- 
„ tice or mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his eſcape from priſon; and till he ſhould 
if find a ſhip for Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. The 
3H King heard of his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arrcſted * All 
Ih | the parts however of his ſentence, ſo far as the government in Scotland had power, 
were rigorouſly executed; his eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed and torn, , 


4 State of affairs IT would ſeem, that the genuine paſſion for liberty was at this time totally ex- 
i in Scotland. tinguiſhed in Scotland : There was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſcdition, 
| | 


encouraged by a miſtaken zeal for religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furious 
preachers, went a ſtep beyond all their brethren : They publicly excommunicated 
the King for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant, and renounced all alle- 
giance to him, Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at AiR-Moſs : 
1 - Cargil was taken and hanged. Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 
| 
: 
: 


Their lives were offered them if they would ſay, God ſave the King : But they 
would only agree to pray for his repentance. This obſtinacy was much inſiſted on 


2 Wie vol. i. p. 522. 
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as an apology for the rigours of the adminiſtration: But, if duly conſidered, it will 
rather afford reaſon for a contrary inference. Such unhappy deluſion is an object 
rather of commiſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt impoſſible, that men 
could have been carried to ſuch a degree of madneſs, unleſs provoked by a long 
train of violence and oppreſſion, 


As the King was maſter in England, and no longer dreaded the clamours of the 
country party, he permitted the Duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after pre- 
vailed on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part in the admi- 
niſtration, The Duke went to Scotland in order to bring up his family, and ſettle 
the government of that country ; ahd he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The 
ſhip ſtruck on a ſand- bank and was loſt: The Duke eſcaped in the barge ; and it 
is pretended, that, while many perſons of rank and quality were drowned, and 
among the reſt, Hyde, his brother-in-law, he was very careful to ſave ſeveral of his 
dogs and prieſts : For theſe two ſpecies of favourites are coupled together by ſome 
writers. It has likewiſe been aſſerted, that the barge might ſafely have held more 
perſons, and that ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their hands cut in 
order to diſengage them. But every action of every eminent perſon, during this 
period, is ſo liable to be miſinterpreted and miſrepreſented by ſaction, that we 
ought to be very cautious of paſſing our judgment on too ſlight an evidence. It is 
remarkable, that the ſailors on board the ſhip, tho' they felt themſelves ſinking, 
and ſaw inevitable death before their eyes, yet ſo ſoon as they obſerved the Duke 
to be in ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and ſatisfact ion. 


Taz Duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved with great civili:y to- 
wards the gentry and nobility ; and by his courtly demeanor had much won upon 
their affections: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat. rigorous z 


and in many inſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting 


temper. Ir is even aſſerted, that he uſually aſſiſted with his preſence at the torture 
of criminals, and looked on with tranquillit „ as if he were conſidering ſome cu- 
rious experiment *. He left the authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 


chancellor, and the earl of Queenſbury, treaſurer: A very arbitrary ſpirit ap- 


peared [ 71 adminiſtration, A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
. cauſe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion ; tho? that per- 
ſon had never been marked out by proceſs or proclamation, The inferences upon 
which Weir was condemned (for a proſecution by the government and a condem- 
nation wcre in Scotland the ſame thing) hung upon each other, after the following 


„ Burnet vol. i. p. 583. Wodrow, vol. f. p. 169. This laſtauchor, who is much the better autho- 
rity, mentions only one iuſtance, that of Spreul, which ſeems to bave been an extraordinary one. 
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Chap. VII. wander: No man, it was ſuppoſed, could have been in a rebellion, without be- 
1682, 


ing expoſed to ſuſpicion in the neighbourhood : If the neighbourhood ſuſpected 
him, it was to be preſumed, that each individual had likewiſe heard of the grounds 
of ſuſpicion : Every man was bound to declare to the government his ſuſpicion 
againſt every man, and to avoid the company of traitors : To fail in this duty was to 
participate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole was, You have converſed 
with a rebel, therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A reprieve was with ſome diffi- 
culty procured for Weir ; but it was ſeriouſly determined to make uſe of the pre- 


cedent. Courts of judicature were erected in the ſouthern and weſtern counties, 


and a ftri&t inquiſition carried on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The term of 
three years was proſcribed for. the continuance of theſe courts ; after which an in- 
demnity was promiſed. Whoever would take the teſt, was inſtantly intitled to the 
benefit of this indemnity. The Preſbyterians, alarmed with ſuch tyranny, from 
which no man could deem himſelf, ſafe, began to think of leaving the country ; 
and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in order to treat with the proprie- 


tors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any condition ſeemed preferable 


to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalence of perſecution and 
violence, was become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 


ABove two thouſand perſons were out-lawed on pretence of their converſing 
or having intercourſe with rebels“, and they were continually hunted in their re- 
treats by ſoldiers, ſpies, informers, and oppreſſive magiſtrates, It was uſual to put 
enſnaring queſtions to people, living peaceably in their own houſes z ſuch as Will 
„you renounce the Covenant? Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to be rebel- 
« lion? Was the killing the archbiſhop of St. Andrews a murder?“ And when the 
poor deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhments were inflicted on 
them +. Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A num - 
ber of fugitives, rendered frantic by oppreMon, had publiſhed a ſeditious declara- 
tion ; renouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their 
parts, had indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, atyrant. Th s incident afforded the 
privy council a pretence far a very unuſual kind of oppreſſion. Soldiers were diſ- 
perſed over the country, and power was given to all commiſſion officers, even the 
moſt inferior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure the detlaration; ; 
and upon refuſal, in antly, without farther queltions, to ſhoot the delinquent g. lr 
were endleſs, as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of perſecution, or 
in other words of abſurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland, One 
of them however is ſo ſingular, that I cannot forbear relating it. 1 


®* Wodrow, vol. ii. Append. 94. + Id. vol. ii. paſſim. 1 14. vol. ii. p. 434. 
TrrEE 
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THREE women were ſeized ®; and the cuſtomary oath was tendered to them, by 
which they were to abjure the ſeditious declaration above-mentioned: They all 
refuſed, and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by drowning. One of them 
was an elderly woman: The other two were very young; one eighteen years of 

age, the other only thirteen. Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to put 
the youngeſt to death: But the other two were conducted to the place of execu- 
tion, and were tied to ſtakes within the ſea-mark at low water : A contrivance, 
which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. Theelderly woman was placed 
| fartheſt in, and by the riſing of the waters was firſt ſuffocated. The younger, 


partly terrified with the view of her companion's death, partly ſubdued by the en- 


treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to ſay, God ſave the King. Immediately 
the ſpectators called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted ; and ſhe was looſened from the 
ſtake. Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required 
her to ſign the abjuration; and upon her refuſal, he ordered her inſtantly to be 
plunged in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. 


Tux ſeverity of the adminiſtration in Scotland is in part to be aſcribed to the 
Duke's temper, to whom the King had conſigned over the government of that 
country, and who gave ſuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 
to eſcape him. Even the government of England from the fame cauſe, began ſome- 
what to be infected with the ſame ſeverity. The Duke's credit was very great at 
Court. Tho' neither ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more 
dreaded ; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more ob- 
ſequious, was paid him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in 
ſpite to the Parliament, who had determined, that the Duke ſhould not ſucceed 
him, was reſolved, that he ſhould reign even in his lifetime. 


Tur King however, who loved to maintain a balance in his councils, «ſtill ſup. 
ported Hallifax, whom he created a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal; tho? ever 


in oppoſition to the Duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt ex- g ate of te 
tenfive capacity, of all employed in public affairs during the preſent reign, affected Miniftry in 
a ſpecies of neutrality between the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall a 
body, known by the denomination of Trimmers. This conduct, which is much 


mate natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procure him 


the former character; and he was always, with reaſon, regarded as an intriguer ra- 


ther than a patriot, Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion- bill, and who had 

beck diiplaced on that account, was again, with the Duke's conſent, brought into 
the adminiſtration. The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variableneſs, of this man's 
conduct thro* the whole courle of his life, made it be ſuſpected, that it was by the 


* Wodrow, vol. ii. p. 505. 
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Chap, VII, King's direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, created earl of 
—_— Rocheſter, was firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, and was entirely in the Duke's 
intereſt, 


Taz King himſelf was obliged to act as the head of a party; a diſagreeable ſitua- 
tion for a Prince, and always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. He 
Ws » „ knew how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he reſolved, contrary 
| to the maxims of toleration, which he had hitherto ſupported in England, to gra- 
= tify his friends by the perſecution of his enemies. The laws againſt conventicles 
; were now rigorouſly executed; an expedient, which, the King knew, would 
neither diminiſh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformiſts; and which is 
therefore to be deemed more the reſult of paſſion than of policy. Scarce any per- 
ſecution ſerves the intended purpoſe but ſuch as amounts to a total extermination, 
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Tuo' the King's authority made every day great advances, it ſtil] met with con- 

ſiderable obſtacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 

New nomina. Malecontents. The juries, in particular, named by the ſheriffs, were not likely to be 

non of ſheriffs. impartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments al- 

ready made in the caſe of Shafteſbu ry, and that of College, treaſon, it was apprehend- 

ed, might there be committed with impunity. There could not therefore be a more 

important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John 

h Moor, lord mayor, was gained by ſecretary Jenkins, and encouraged to inſiſt upon 

"i | the cuſtomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the ſheriffs. According- 

ly, when the time of clection came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who 

accepted that expenſive office, The country party ſaid, that, being lately returned 

from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to ſerve 

the purpoſes of the Court. A poll was opened for the election of another lherift , 

and here began the conteſt. The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 

two ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowlege the mayor's right of nomi- 

. of June, Dating one ſheriff, but inſiſted that both muſt be elected by the liveries. Papillon 
| | and Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed to elect: Box was 
pointed out by the courtiers, Books were accordingly opened for the poll; but 

as the mayor would not allow the elections to proceed for two vacancies, the ſhe- 

riffs and he ſeparated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country party, 

who voted with the ſheriffs for Papillon an Dubois, were much more numerous 

than thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor inſiſted, that his 

books were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All d.fficul- 

ties however were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenſive of the conſequences of fo 

dubious an election, fined off; and the mayor found it requiſite to proceed to a 

new election, Rok the matter was propoſed to the common-hall, a loud cry 
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was raiſed, No election! No election! The two ſheriffs already elected, Papillon and Chap. vil 5 
Dubois, were inſiſted on as the only legal magiſtrates. But as the mayor ſtill main- 25 
tained, that Box alone had been legally choſen, and that it was no requiſite to ſup- 
ply his place, he opened books anew, and during the tumult and confuſion of the 
citizens, a few of the mayor's partizans elected Rich, unknown to and unheeded 
by the reſt of the liveries. North and Rich were accordingly ſworn ſheriffs for 
the enſuing year; but it was neceſſary to ſend a guard of the train bands to pro- 
tect them in the entering upon their office. A new mayor of the court party was 23th of Oto- 
ſoon after choſen by means, as is pretended, much more violent and irregular. 

Tavs the country party were diſlodged from their ſtrong hold in the city, 
where, ever ſince the commencement of factions in the Engliſh government, they 
had, without interruption, almoſt without moleſtation, maintained a ſuperiority, 
It had been happy, had the partialities, hitherto objected to juries, been corrected, 
without giving place to- partialities. of an oppoſite kind : But in the preſent di- 
ſtrated ſtate of the nation, an equitable neutrality was almoſt impoſlible to be at- 
tained. The court and church party, who were now named on juries, made juſ- 

| tice ſubſervient to their factious views; and the King had a proſpect of obtaining 

| full revenge on his enemies. It was not long before the effects of theſe alterations 
were ſeen, When it was firſt reported, that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, 
Pilkington, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had broke out in theſe terms, 
« He has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all our throats ?** 
For theſe ſcandalous expreſſions, the Duke ſued Pilkington ; and enormous da- 
mages, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, were decreed. him. By the law of 
England, ratified in the great charter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin of 
a criminal. Sir Patience Ward, tormerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilking- 
ton, was ſued for perjury, and condemned to the pillory : A ſevere ſentence, and 
ſufficient to deter all witneſſes from appearing in favour of thoſe, who were proſe- 
cuted by the court. 


Bur tho? the crown had obtained ſo great a victory in the city, it was not 
quite deciſive ; and the conteſt might be renewed every year at the election of 
magiſtrates. An important project therefore was formed, not only to make 
the King maſter of the city, but by that example to gain him the afcendant in 
all the corporations of England, and thereby give the greateſt wound to the legal 6 
conſtitution, which the moſt powerful and molt arbitrary Monarchs had ever yet wos. 
been able to inflict. All the Royaliſts, tho“ Engliſhmen, and even, to a certain de- 
gree, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppoſite faction, and 
trom the deſire of ſoperiority, to concur in this violent meaſure, A writ of que 
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. warranto was iſſued againſt the city ; that is, an enquiry into the validity of their 


charter. It was pretended, that the city had forteited all its privileges, and ought to 
be declared no longer a corporation, on account of two offences, which the court 
of aldermen and common council had committed. After the great fire in 1666, all 


the markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many conveniencies ; 


and in order to defray the expence, the magiſtrates had impoſed a ſmall toll on 
ſuch as brought any goods to market. In the year 1679, they had addreſſed the 
King againſt the prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. * Your petitioners are greatly ſurprized at the late prorogation, whereby 
« the proſecution of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making neceſſary 


d proviſions for the preſervation of your Majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjects, 
have received interruption.” ' Theſe words were pretended to contain a ſcan- 


dalous reflection on the King and his meaſures, The cauſe of the city was de- 


fended againſt the attorney and ſolicitor generals by Treby and Pollexfen. 


THtss laſt pleaded, that, ſince the foundation of the monarchy, no corporation 
had ever yet been forfeited, and the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity : That a cor- 
poration, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime or offence, and none was anſwerable 


for any iniquity but the perſons themſelves, who committed it: That the mem- + 


bers, in chooſing magiſtrates, had entruſted them only with legal powers; and 
where the magiſtrates had exceeded theſe powers, their acts were void, but could 
never involve the body itſelf in any criminal imputation : That ſach had ever been 
the practice of England, except at the Reformation, when the monaſteries were for- 
feited ; but this was an extraordinary caſe ; and it was even thought neceſſary af:er- 
wards to ratify the whole tranſaction by act of Parliament: That corporate bodies, 
framed for public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be an- 
nihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who might themſelves without 
hurting their community, be queſtioned for their offences: That even a private eſtate, 
if entailed, could not be forfeited to the Crown, on account of treaſon, committed 
by the tenant for life ; but upon his demiſe went to the next in remainder : That 
the offences, objected to the city, far from deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſhment, were 
not even worthy of the ſmalleſt reprehenſion : That all corporations were inveſted 


with the power of making bye-laws ; and the ſmalleſt burrough in England had 
ever been allowed to carry the excreiſe of this power farther than London had done 


in the inſtance complained of : That the city, having at their own expence, re- 
paired the markets, which were built too on their own eſtates, might as lawfully 


claim a ſmall recompence from ſuch as brought commodities thither, as a man 
might require rent for a houſe, which he was poſſeſſed of: That thoſe who diſ- 


8 the condition, might abſtain from the market; and whoever paid, had done it 
volun- 


* 
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voluntarily: That it was an avowed right of the ſubjects to petition ; nor had 
the city in their addreſs abuſed this privilege : That the Kihg himſelf had often 
declared, the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in danger from the popiſh 
plot; which, it is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in a parliamentary 
manner: That the impeachment of the popiſh lords was certainly obſtructed by 
the frequent prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of neceſſary laws, and provid- 
ing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs than their 
regard to ſelf-preſervation, might prompt them to frame the petition ; ſince it 
was acknowledged, that the King's life was every moment expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy : That the city had not accuſed the 
King of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch intention; ſince it was 
allowed, that evil counſellors were alone ende for all the pernicious conſe- 
quences of any meaſure: And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, 
which had not during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, 


ts 
2 


the perſons guilty of them, ſhould now be puniſhed ſo ſeverely upon the * | 


ration, which always was, and always muſt be innocent. 


IT is evident, that thoſe who would apologize for the meaſures of the Court, 
. muſt, in this caſe, found their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate. The 


judges, therefore, who condemned the city, are totally inexcuſable ; ſince the 12th of june. 


ſole juſtifiable object of their determinations mult ever be the pure principles of. 
juſtice and equity. But the place of judge was at that time held during pleaſure; 
and it was impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the Court bent its force, could ever 
be carried againſt it. After ſentence was pronounced, the city applied in a very 
humble manner to the King; and he agreed to reſtore their charter, but in return 
they were obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no lord mayor, 
ſheriff, recorder, common ſerjcant, town clerk, or coroner, ſhould be admitted to 
the exerciſe of his office without his Majeſty's approbation : That if the King dif 
approve twice of the mayor or ſheriſſs elected, he may by commiſſion appoint 
theſe magiſtrates : That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may, with his Ma- 
jeſty's leave, Cifplace any magiſtrate: And that no aldermen, in caſe of a vacan- 
Cy, {hall be elected without conſent of the court of al ermen, ho, if they diſ. 
approve twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy. 


Aut the corporations in England, having the example of London before their gat power 


eyes, ſaw how vain it would prove to ftruggle with the Court, and were, molt of the Crown, | 


of them, ſucceſſively induced to ſurtender their charters into the King's hands, 
Conſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters; and all the offices of 
power and profit were left at the di polal of the crown. Thoſe who judge of the 
actions of princes by the rules of policy alone, could excuſe thoſe meaſures of the 


King. 
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King, by which he much extended his authority, and acquired a great aſcendant in 
every burrough and corporation. But it ſeems ſtrange, that the independant roy- 
aliſts, who never meant to make the Crown abſolute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with 
the victory obtained over their adverſaries, as to approve of a precedent, which left 
no national privileges in ſecurity, but enabled the King, under like pretences, and 
by means of like inſtruments, to recal anew all thoſc charters, which at preſent he 
was pleaſed to grant. And every friend to liberty mult allow, that the nation, whoſe 
conſtitution was thus ſhattered in the ſhock of faction, had a right, by every pru- 
dent expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 
Wire ſo great a faction adhercd to the Crown, it is apparent, that reſiſtance, 
however juſtifiable, could never be prudent z and all wiſe men ſaw no other expe- 
dient but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There was however a 
party of malecontents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that even before this laſt 
iniquity, which laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 
ditated plans of reſiſtance ; at a time when it could be as little juſtifiable as pru- 


A conſpiracy. dent, In the ſpring 168 1 J, a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King was 


ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave great alarm to the public. The 
duke of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, 
had agreed, in caſe the King's ſickneſs ſhould prove mortal, to riſe in arms and op- 


| Poſe the ſucceſſion of the Duke. Charles recovered ; but thele dangerous projects 


were not laid aſide. The ſame conſpirators, together with Efſex and Saliſbury, were 
determined to continue the Oxford Parliament, after the King, as was daily expected, 


| ſhould diſſolve it; and they engaged ſome leaders among the Commons in the ſame 


deſperate meaſure. They went ſo far as to detain n lords in the Houſe, under 
pretence of ſigning a proteſtation againſt rejecting Fitz-harris's impeachment: But 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great conſternation, they were likewiſe 


obliged at laſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's impriſonment and trial put an end for 


ſome time to theſe machinations; and it was not till the new ſheriffs were impoſed 


on the city that they were revived. The leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themſclves in imminent danger; and they were well pleaſed to find, 
that the citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to un- 
dertake the moſt perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, applications were made to 
the gentry and nobility in ſeveral: counties of England to rife in arms. Monmouth 


+ Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the Rye-houſe plot. This is the moſt full and authentic account of 
all theſe tranſactions; but is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the 
trials and dying confeſſions of the conſpiratuis: So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that 
any one ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an impoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth's de- 
claration publiſhed in the next reign, confeſſes a conſult for extraordinary remedies, 


engaged 
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engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other 
gentlemen in Cheſhire : Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William 
Courtney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the 
Weſt; and Trenchard in particular, who had great intereſt in the diſaffected 
Town of Taunton, aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from that neighbour- 
hood. Shafteſbury and his emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman and 
a reſtleſs plotter, managed the correſpondence in the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied. The whole train was ready to take fire ; but was pre- 
vented by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who induced Monmouth to delay the en- 
terprize. Shafteſbury in the mean time was ſo affected with the ſenſc of his gan- 
ger, that he had left his houle, and ſecretiy lurked in the city; meditating all 
thoſe d-ſperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and ambition could dictate. 
He exclaimed loudly againſt delay, and repreſented ro his confederates, that 
having gone ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no 
ſafety for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of their purpoſe. The 
projects were therefore renewed : Meetings of the conſpirators were appointed in 
different houſes, particularly in Shepard's, an eminent wine merchant in the city : 
A plan of the infurreftion was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Bri- 
ſtol: The ſeveral places of rendezvous in the city were conce ted; and the whole 
operations fixed : The ſtate of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth and 
Armſtrong, and an attack on them pronounced very practicable : A declaration 
to juſtify the enterprize to the public was read and agreed to: And every circum- 
ſtance ſeemed now to render an inſurrection unavoidable; when a new delay was 


procured by Trenchard, who declared, that the riſing in the Weſt could not for 
ſome weeks be in ſufficient forwardneſs. 


SHAFTESBURY was enraged at theſe perpetual cautions and delays in an enter- 


prize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual: 


He threatened to commence the inſurrection with his f. iends in the city alone; and 
he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand brit boys, as he called them, who, on a mo- 
tion of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſel, and the other 
conſpirators were, during ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh 
bim into ſome dangerous meaſure; when they heard, that, after a long ſtruggle 
between fear and rage, he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had re- 
tired into Holland, He lived in a private manner at Amſterdam ; and for greater 
ſecurity defired to be admitted into the magiſtracy of that city: But his former vio- 


lent councils againſt the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applica- Shafteſbury | 
tions from him were rejected. He died .'' ſoon after; and his end gave beither e and 
5 : 1 


ſorrow to his friends, nor joy to his enemies. His furious temper, notwithſtand- 
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VII. ing his capacity, had done great ** to the cauſe, in which he was engaged. 


The violences and iniquities, which he ſuggeſted and encouraged, were greater than 
even faction itſelf could endure; and men could not forbear ſometimes remember- 
ing, that the ſame perſon, who was become fo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt 
proſtitute courticr, It is remarkable, that this man, whoſe principles and conduct 
were, in all other reſpects, ſo exceptionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and 
that all his decrees, while he poſſeſſed that eminent office, were equally remarkable 
for juſineſs and for integrity. So difficuit it is to find in hiſtory a character either 


| wholly bad or perfectly good; tho' the prejudices of party make writers run fre- 


quently into the extremes both of panegyric and of ſatyre = 
AFTER Shafteſbury? s departure, the conſpirators found ſume liffeulty i in renew- 
ing the correſpondence with the city malecuntents, who had been accuſtomed to de- 


pend ſolely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 


apprehenſions, made them at laſt have recourſe to each other; and a regular pro- 
ject of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of ſix was erected, conſiſting 
of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 
grandſon to the great parliamentary leader. Theſe men entered into an agreement 
with Argyle and the Scots malecontents, who. engaged, that, upon the payment 
of 10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring the 


Covenanters into the field. Inſurrections likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire 


and the Weſt, as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, 
in order to reduce theſe projects into form. The conſpirators differed extremely 
in their views. Sidney was paſſionate for a commonwealth. Eſſex had embraced 
the ſame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown 
for himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient con- 
ſtitution, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke and the redreſs of grie- 
vances. Lord Howard was a man of abandoned principles, and, was ready to 
embrace any party, which his immediate iutereſt ſhould recommend to him. But 
notwithſtanding this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred 
of the Duke and the preſent adminiſtration united them into one party; and the 
dangerous experiment of an inſurreCtion was fully refolved on, 


Wait theſe ſchemes were concerting among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of conſpirators, who frequently met together, and with the inſurreQion, car- 
ried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of fix, Among theſe 
men were colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by. Mareſchal Schomberg ; 
lieutenant colonel Walcor, likewiſe a repub'ican officer ; Goodenough, under ſhe- 
miff of London, a zealous and noted pariy-man ; Weſt, Tyley, Noiton, Ayloffe, 


lawyers ; 


; 
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lawyers; Ferguſon, Rouſe, Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, Rumbald. cup, — 
Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen; and the only perſons of this eon- 
federacy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and Ferguſon. 
When theſe men were met together in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in 
the moſt deſperate and moſtcriminal diſcourſe : They fr quently mentioned the aſſaſ- 
ſination of the King and the Duke, to which they had given the familiar appel- 
lation of /opping : They even went fo far as to have thought of a ſcheme for that 
purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a malſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye-houſe, 

| which lay on the way to Newmarket, whither the King commonly went once 
a year, for the diverſion of the races, A plan of this farm had been laid before 
ſome of the conſpirators by Rumbal i, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would be, by 
over-turning a cart, to ſtop at that place the King's coach; while they might 
fire on him from the hedges, and be eaſily enabled afterwards, thro* bye lanes 
and crols the fiels, to make their eſcape. - But cho? the plauſibility of this ſcheme 
gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators,” no concerted deſign was as yet laid, nor 
any men, horſes or arms provided: The whole was little more than looſe di ſooutſe, 
the over-flowings of their zeal and rancour, The Houſe in which the King lived 

at Newmarket, took fire accidentally z and he was obliged to leave that place 
eight days ſooner than he intended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was after- 
wards aſcribe.|, when the conſpiracy was diſcovered ; and the court party could 
not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. It is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was much worſe at- 
rended than uſual; and Rumbald informed his confedcrates with regret, what a 
fine opportunity was thus unfortunately loſt. 


þ 
? 


Amon the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a ſalter in London. This Conſpiracy 
man had been engaged in a very bold meaſure, of arreſting che mayor of London, %i<overcd. . 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed ſheritts, and being liable to proſecu- 
tion for that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchale a pardon, by revealing the com- 
ſpiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to ſecretary Jenkins in 
relligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he was a ſingle evidence, the ſecretary, 
whom many falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to iflue 
warrants for the commitment of ſo great a number of perſons. Keiling there- 
fore, in order to fortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother in treaſonable diſ- 
courſe with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators ; and Jenkins began now to 
give more attention to the intelligence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint of 
the danger, in which they were involved; and all of them concealed themſelves, 
One perſon alone, af the name of Barber, an inſtrument-maker, was lcized ; and 
as his confeſſion concurred in many particulars with Kciling's inen the 

2 2 2 | affair 


12th of june. 


| expoſed in endeavouring to eſcape, reſolved to 
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vII. affair ſeemed to be put out of all queſtign; pad a more diligent ſearch was every 
where made after the conſpirators. 


Wesr, the lawyer, and colonel Rumſcy, nding the perils to which they were 


e their own lives at theexpence 
of their companions; and accordingly ſurrendered themſelves with an intention 
of becoming evidence. Weſt could do little more than confirm the teſtimony of 
Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides additional con- 
firmation of the ſame deſign, was at laſt, tho* wirh mach difficulty, led to give 
an account of the meetings at Shepard's. Shepard was immediately apprehended ; 
and had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his informa- 

tion, orders were iſſued for arreſting the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. 


Monmouth abſconded : Ruſſel was {cnt to the Tower: Gray was arreſted, but 


F.xecution of 
the conſpira- 
tors, 


Trial of lord 
Ruſſel. 


eſcaped from the meſſenger: Howard was taken, while he concealed himſelf in a 
chimney; and being a man of moſt profligate morals, as well as indigent circum- 
ſtances, he ſcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. 
Eſſcx, Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. 


Every day ſome of the conſpirators 1 were detected in their cos. deans and 
thrown into priſon. 


LieUTENANT-COLONEL WALCOT was firſt brought to his trial. This man, 
who was once noted for bravery, had been ſo far overcome by the love of life, that 


he had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon promiſe of pardon to turn 


evidence : But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more gene- 
rous ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavoured, tho? in vain, to conceal him- 
ſelf. The witneſſes againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shepard, together with 
one Bourne, a brewer. His own letter to the fecretary was produced, and ren- 
dered the teſtimony of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo 


condemned to die. Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their execution, ac- 


knowleged the juſtice of the ſentence; and from their trial and confeſſion it is 
ſufficiently apparent, that the plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed, 
and that even the aſſiſſination had been often talked of, and not without the ap- 
probation of many of the conſpirators. 


Tur condemnation of theſe criminals was \cobably intended as a preparative to 
the trial of lord Ruſſel, and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorough belief of the 
conſpiracy, as well as a horror againſt it. The witneſſes produced againſt the noble 
priſoner were Rumſey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that he him- 
ſelf had been introduced to the cabal at Shepard's, where Ruſſel was preſent; and 
had delivered them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, urging them to haſten the intend- 
ed inſurrection: But had received for anſwer, that it was found neceſſary to delay 


the 
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the deſign, and that Shafteſbury muſt therefore, for ſome time, teſt contented. This 
anſwer, he ſaid, was delivered by Ferguſon, but was aſſented to by the priſoner. He 
added, that ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about taking a ſurvey of the 
guards; and he thought, that Monmouth, Grey and Armſtrong undertook to 
view them. Shepard ſwore that his houſe had been beforehand beſpoke by Fergu- 
ſon for the ſecret meeting of the conſpirators, and that he had been careful to keep 


ail his ſervants from approaching them, and had ſerved them himſelf. Their 


diſcourſe, he ſaid, ran-chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; and it was 
agreed that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould take a ſurvey of them. The re- 
port which they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, and that 
the deſign was very practicable : but he did not affirm, that any reſolution was 
taken of executing it. The prifoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe meet- 
ings; but he was fure, that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, 
he added, had been read by Ferguſon in Ruſſel's preſence : The reaſons of the in- 
tended inſurrection were there ſer forth, and all the public grievances fully diſplayed 


Lon p Howann had been one of the cabal of ſix after Shafteſbury's flight ; and 
two meetings had been held of the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, another at 
Ruſſel's. Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt meeting, it was agrecd to begin the 
inſurrection in the country before the city ; the places were fixed, the proper quan- 
tity and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : That 
at the ſecond meeting, the converſation turned chiefly upon their correſpondence 
with Argyle and the diſcontented Scots, and that the principal management of 
that affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inſtructions. He added, that in theſe conſults no queſtion was put 
nor votes collected: But there was no contradiction, and, as he took it, all of 
them, and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their conſent. 


Rouse v and Shepard were very unwilling witneſſes againſt lord Ruſſe) * 
it appears from Grey's Secret Hiſtory “, that, if they had pleaſed, they could havr 
given a more explicit teſtimony againſt him. This reluctance, together with the 
difficulty of recollecting circumſtances in a converſation, which had paſſed above 
eight months before, and which the perſons had not at that time any intention to 
diſcover, may beget ſome light objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 
was undoubtedly proved, that the in ſurrection lad been deliberated on, by the 
priſoner, and fully reſolved; the ſurptiſal of the guards deliberated on, but not 
fully reſolved ; and that an aſſuaſſination had nc vet once been mentioned or ima- 
gined by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain : But ſtill, with regard to 
law, there remained a difficulty, and that of a very mn. nature. 
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crime fell plainly under the ſtatute of Charles the 2d; but the, facts ſworn | to b 
Rumſey and Shepard were without the ſix months requited by law, and to t 
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Tur Engliſh laws of treaſon, both in the manner of defining that crime and 
in the proof required, are the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the 


moſt equitable, that are any where to be found, The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, 


contained in the law of Edward the third, are the compaſling and intending the 
King's death, and the actual levying war againſt him; and by the law of Mary the 
crime muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome overt 
act, tending to theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 


the Sovereign, partly convinced of ill conſ-quences, which might attend ſuch nar- 


row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition 
of che crime. It was not required, that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame 
preciſe overt act: It was ſufficient, , that they both teſtified. ſome overt act of the 
lame creaſon ; and tho' this evaſion may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long prevailed 
in the courts of judicature, and had at laſt been, ſolemnly fixed by Parliament at 
the trial of lord Stafford. The lawyers had uſed the ſame freedom, tho! perhaps 


alter a more exceptionable manner, with the law of Edward the third. They had 


obſerved, that, by that famous ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy 
for a rebellion, ſhould even fix a correſpondence with foreign powers for that pur- 
poſe, ſhould provide arms and money, yet, if he was detected and no rebellion en- 
ſued, he could not be tried for treaſon. To prevent this inconvenience, which it 
had been better to remedy by a new law, they had commonly laid their indictment 


for intending the death of the King, and had produced the intention of a rebel- 


lion as a proof of that other intention, But tho' this form of indictment and 
trial was very frequent, and many crimina's had received ſentence upon it, it 


was conſidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding, .. by a ſophiſm, two 
ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. What 


made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable; a law had paſſe! ſoon after the reſto- 
ration where the conſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's life-time, 
declared treaſon; and ir was required that the proſecution ſhould be made within 
ſix months after the crime was committed. Bat notwithſtanding this ſtature, 
the lawyers had perſevered, as they ſtill do perſeveie, in the old form of in- 


dictment; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of I: e- 
land, had been tried by it. 


old repablicane, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no one had murmured againſt 
this interpretation of the ſtatute; and the lawyers thought, that they might follow 


Such was the general hot Tor, entertained againſt the 


the precedent even in the caſe of the popular and beloved lord Ruſſel. Ruſl: 15 


0 
other facts Howard was a ſingle witneſs. To make the indiftment, therefore, 
more extenſive, the intention of murdering the King was comprehended in it, 


I 
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and for proof of this intention the conſpiracy for railing a rebellion was aſſigned ; 
and what ſeemed to bring the matter ſtill nearer, the e of attacking the King's 
guards. 


Russ gr perceived this irregularity, and deſired to have the point argued by 
council: The Chief, juſtice told him, that that priyilege could not be granted, 
unleſs he previouſſy conſciſed the facts charged upon him. The artificial con- 
founding the two fpecies of treaſon, tho" a practice ſupported by many prece- 


dents, is the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to 


| complain on his trial. His defence was very fecble ; and he contented himſelf 
with proteſting, that he never had entertained any deſign againſt the King's life: 

His candour would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an inſurrection. The 
jury were men of fair and irre proachable characters, but zealous Royaliſts : After 
a ſhort deliberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty. : 


AePLICATION?S were made to the King for a pardon : Even money, to the 
amount of an hundred thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutchels of Portſmouth. 
by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel, The King was inexorable. He had 
been extremely harraſſed with the violence of the country party, and he had ob- 
ſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always been carried to the 
higheſt extremity of oppoſition in Parliament. | He had even adopred a ſentiment, 
ſimilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 
he ſaid, advif-d the King to reject the excluſion bill, he would be the firſt to move 
for a parliamentary impeachment agaialt him, When ſuch determined reſolution 
was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues became 
ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing bim. Chailcs there- 
fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious part of the ſentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againtt traitors. ** My lord Ruſſel,” 
ſaid he, “ ſhall find, that | am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, Which, in the caſe 
of lord Stafford, he thought fit to deny me.“ As the fury of the country party 
had rendered it impoſſible for the King, without the moſt imminent danger of his 
throne, to pardon ſo many Catholics, whom he ficmly believed to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon chat party themſelves, they could not realons; 
ably expect, that he would interpoſe to ſave them. i * hun aig 


Russe1.'s conſort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heireſs of the good 
earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, and picaded with many tears 
the merits and loyalty cf her facher, as an atonement for thoſe errors, into which 
honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduce l her huſband, © Theſe ſupphica- 
tions were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) which 
(he 
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ſhe betrayed. Finding all applications vain, ſhe collected courage, and not only 
fortified herſelf againſt the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to ſtrengthen 
the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a tender and decent compoſure they 
took leave of each other on the day of his execution. The bitterneſs of death 


eis now paſſed,” ſaid he, when he turned from her. Lord Cavendiſh had lived 


in the cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend in the preſent cala- 
mity. He gallantly offered to manage his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, 
and remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his own life, by an 
expcdient which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips. When the duke of 
Monmouth by meffage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought, that that 
meaſure would any way contribute to his ſafery ; „It will be no advantage to 
me,“ he ſaid, to have my friends die with me.“ Some of his expreſſions diſ- 


cover, not only compoſure, but good humour in this melancholy extremity. The 


| | 21ſt of July. 


and execu- 
tion. 


day before his execution he was ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe. I ſhall not 
« now let blood to divert this diſtemper,“ ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
him, „that will be done to-morrow.” A little before the ſheriffs conducted him 
to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch; “ Now I have done,” ſaid he, © with 
« time, and henceforth muſt think ſolely of eternity.“ 


Tu ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's-Inn- Fields, a place very diſtant from the 
Tower; and it was probably intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro* ſo many ſtreets, 
to ſhow the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the object of all their confi- 
dence, now expoſed to the utmoſt rigours of the law. As he was the moſt popular 
among his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the oppoſite faction: 
And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender com- 
paſſion for him, Without the leaſt change of countenance, he laid his head on 
the block; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſevered from his body. 


In the ſpeech, which he delivered to the ſh-riffs, he was very anxious to clear 
his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King's death or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely confeſs the projected inſurrection 
without hurting his friends, who might ſtil] be called in queſtion for it ; but he did 
not purge himſelf of that deſign, which, in the preſent condition of the nation, he 
regarded as no crime. By many paſſages in his ſpeech, he ſeems to the laſt to have 
lain under the influence of party zeal ; a paſſion, which being nouriſhed by a ſocial 
remper, and cloathing itſelf under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for a virtuous man, who has acted in public life, ever choroughly to eradicate. 
He profeſſed his entire belief in the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho' he had 
often heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever diſapproved of that 


attempt. To which he added, that the maſlacrmg ſo many innocent men in cold 
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blood was ſo like a popiſh practice, chat he could not but abhor it. Upon the oh 


whole, the integrity and virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of this un- 
fortunate nobleman, ſeem to have been the ſhining parts of his character. 


ALGERNON SIDNEY Was next brought to his trial. This gallant perſon, ſon to rrialof Ager- 
the carl of Leiceſter, had entered deeply into the war againſt the late King; and non Sidney. 


tho? nowiſe tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ſhared in all the councils of the 
independent republican party, as to have been named on the high court of juſtice, 
which tried and condemned that Monarch : He thought not proper, however, to 
take his ſeat among the judges. He ever oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with zeal 
and courage; and after employing all his efforts againſt the reſtoration, he reſol- 
ved to take no benefit of the general indemnity, but choſe voluntary baniſhment, 
rather than ſubmit to a government and family, which he abhorred. As long as 


the republican party had any exiſtence, he was active in every ſcheme, however 


unpromiling, which tended to promote their cauſe : But ar laſt, in 1677, finding 


it neceſſary for his private affairs to return into England, he had applied for the 


King's pardon, and had obtained it. When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh 
plot, began to run high, Sidney, full of thoſe ideas of liberty, which he had im- 
bibed from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party; and was 


even willing to ſeck a ſecond time, thro! all the horrors of civil war, for his agored 


republic. 


From this imperfect ſketch of the character and conduct of this illuſtrious 
perſonage, it may eaſily be conceived how obnoxious he was become to the 

court and miniſtry: What alone renders them inexcuſable was the illegal method, 
which they took, of effecting their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they 
produced a great number of witneſſes, who proved the reality of a plot in general ; 
and when the priſoner exclaimed, that all theſe evidences ſaid nothing of him, he 


was anſwered, that this method of proceeding, however irregular, had been prac- 


tiſed in the proſecutions of the popiſh conſpirators : A topic more fit to condemn 
one party than to juſtify the other. The only witneſs, who depoſcd againſt Sid- 


ney, was lord Howard ; but as the law required two witneſſes, a ſtrange expe-, 


dient was fallen on to ſupply this deficiency, In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſer, 


ſome diſcourſes on government were found; where he had maintained principles, 
favourable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all 


ages have been known to embrace; the original contract, the ſource of power from 
a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a ſingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 
to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The N replied, that there 
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was no other reaſon for aſcribing theſe papers to him beſides a ſimilitude of hand; 

a proof, which was never admitted in criminal proſecutions : That allowing him to 
be the author, he had compoſed them ſolely for his private amuſement, and had 
never publiſhed them to the world, or even communicated them to any ſingle 
perſon: That, when examined, they appeared by the colour of the ink to have bcen 
wrote many years before, and were in vain produced as evidences of a preſent con- 
ſpiracy againſt the government: And that where the law poſitively requires two 
witneſſes, one witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing circumſtances, could 
never ſuffice ; much leſs, when ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak and preca- 
rious, All theſe arguments, tho' urged by the priſoner with great courage and 


pregnancy of reaſon, had no influence. Ihe violent and inhuman Jefferies was 
now chief - juſtice; and by his direction a partial jury was eaſily prevailed on to 


give verdict againſt Sidney, His execution followed a few days afterwards : He 
complained, and with reaſon, of the iniquity of the ſentence z but he had too 
much greatneſs of mind to deny thoſe conſults with Monmouth and Ruſſel, in 


which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, that he now ſuffered for that 


good old cauſe, in which, from his earlieſt youth, he ſaid, he had inliſted him- 


ſelf. 


Tur execution of Sidney is regarded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes of the pre- 
ſent reign, The evidence againſt him, it muſt be confeſſed, was not legal; and 
the jury, who condemned him, were, for that reaſon, very blameable. Bur that 
after ſ-ntence paſſed by a court of judicature, the King ſhould interpoſe and par- 
don a man, who, tho' otherwiſe poſſeſſed of great merit, was undoubtedly guilty, 
who had ever been a moſt inflexible and moſt inveterate enemy to the royal family, 
and who lately had even abuſed the King's clemency, might be an act of heroic 
generoſity, but can never be regarded as a neceſſary and indiſpenſible duty. 


HowaRD-was alſo the ſole evidence againſt Hamden; and his teſtimony was 
not- ſupported by any very material circumſtance. The crown lawyers therefore 
found it in vain to try the priſoner fer treaſon : They laid the indictment only 
for miſdemeanours, and obtained fentence againſt him. The fine impoſed was 
exorbitant; no leſs than forty thouſand pounds, 


HoLtoway, a merchant of Brillol, one of the conſpirators, had fl-d to the 
Weſt Indies, and was now brought over. Ile had been out lawed ; but the year, 
allowed him for preſenting himſelf, was not expired, ' A trial was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firſt confeſitd his being engaged in a-conſpiracy 


for an inſurreRion, and even allowed that he had heard ſome diſcourſes of an, 


alſalſination, tho' he had not approved of them, he thought it more expedient to 


throw 
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throw himſelf on the King's mercy. He was executed, perſiſting in the ſame 
confeſſion. 


Sis Thomas ArmsTRONG, who had been ſcized in Holland by Chidley, the 


King's miniſter, and ſent over, was preciſely in the ſame ſituation with Holloway: 
But the ſame favour, or rather juſtice, was refuſed him. The lawyers pretended, 
that, unleſs he voluntarily came in before the expiration of the time aſſigned, he 


could not claim the privilege of a trial; not conſidering, that the ſeizure of his 


perſon ought in equity to be ſuppoſed the accident which prevented him. The 
King bore a great enmity againſt this gentleman, by whom he believed the duke 
of Monmouth to have been ſeduced from his duty: He allo aſſerted, that Arm- 
ſtrong had once promiſed Cromwel to aſſaſſinate him; tho' it muſt be confeſſed, 
that the priſoner juſtified himſelf from this imputation by very ſtrong arguments. 
Theſe were the reaſons of that injuſtice, which was now done him. It was appre- 
hended, that ſufficient evidence of his guilt. could not be produced; and that even 
the partial juries, -which were now returned, and which allowed themſelves to be 
entirely directed by Jeſſeries and other violent judges, would not give ſentence 
againſt him. 

Ow the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man eminent both for virtues and 
abilitics, was found in the Tower with his throat cut. The coroner's inqueſt 
brought in their verdict, eurer: Let becauſe two children of ten years 
of age (one of whom too departed from his evidence) had . affirmed, that they 
heard a great noiſe from his window, and that they law a hand throw out a bloody 
razor, theſe circumſtances were laid hold of, and the murder was aſcribed to the 
King and the Duke, who happened that morning to pay a viſit to the Tower. 
Eſſex was ſubject to fits of deep melancholy, and had been ſeized with one imme- 
diately upon his commitment: He was accuſtomed to maintain the lawfulneſs of 
ſuicide: And his counteſs, upon a ſtrict enquiry, which was committed to the 
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care of Dr. Burn:t, found no reaſon to confirm the ſuſpicion : Yet could not all 


theſe circumſtances, joined to many others, entirely remove the imputation. It 


is no wonder, that faction is ſo productive of vices of all kinds: For, beſides that 


it inflames all the paſſions, it tends much to remove thoſe great reſtraints, honour 


and ſhame; when men find, that no iniquity can loſe them the applauſe of 


their own. party, and no innocence ſecure them againſt the calumnies of the 
oppoſite. 

Bur tho? there is no reaſon to think, that Eſſex had been murdered 3 any orders 
from court, it muſt be acknowledged, that a very unjuſtificable uſe in RuſſePs trial 
was made of that incident, The King's council mentioned it in their pleadings as a 
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ſtrong proof of the conſpiracy ; and it is ſaid to have had great weight with the 


jury. It was inſiſted on in Sidney's trial for the ſame purpoſe, 


Some memorable cauſes, tried about this time, tho? they have no relation to the 
Rye-houſe conſpiracy, ſhow the temper of the bench and the juries. Oates was 
convicted of having called the Duke a popiſh traitor ; was fined to the amount of 
one hundred thouſand pounds; and was condemned to priſon till he ſhould make 
payment, A like illegal ſentence was paſſed upon Dutton Colt for a like offence. 
Sir Samuel Barnardiſton was fined ten thouſand pounds ; becauſe, in ſome private 
letters, which had been intercepted, he had reflected on the government. This 
gentleman was obnoxious z becauſe he had been foreman of that jury, which re- 
jected the bill againſt Shafteſbury. A pretence was therefore fallen upon for 
puniſhing him; tho? ſuch a precedent may juſtly be eſteemed a very unuſual act 
of ſeverity, and ſufficient to deſtroy all confidence in private friendſhip and corre- 
ſpondence. 

THERE is another remarkable trial, which ſhows the diſpoſition of the courts of 
judicature, and which, tho? it paſſed in the enſuing year, it may not be improper 
to relate here. One Roſewel, a preſbyterian preacher, was accuſed by three 
women of having ſpoke treaſonable words in a ſermon. They ſwore to two or 
three periods, and agreed ſo exactly together, that there was not the ſmalleſt va- 
riation in their depoſitions. Roſewel on the other hand made a very good defence. 


lle proved, that the witneſſes were leud and infamous perſons: He proved, that, 


even during Cromwel's uſurpation, he had always been loyal; that he prayed con- 
ftantly for the King in his family; and that in his ſermons he often inculcated the 
obligations of loyalty. And as to the ſermon, of which he was accuſed, ſeveral 
witneſſes, who heard it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort-hand, depoſed that he had 
uſed no ſuch expreſſions as thoſe objected to him. He offered his own notes as a 
farther proof. The women could not ſhow by any circumſtance or witneſſes, that 
they were at his mecting. And the expreſſions, which they ſwore againſt him, 
were ſo groſs, that no man in his ſenſes could be ſuppoſed to employ them before a 
mixt audience. It was alſo urged, that it was next to impoſſible for three women 
to remember ſo long a period upon one ſingle hearing, and to remember it ſo exactly, 
as to agree to a tittle in their depoſitions with regard to it. The priſoner offered to 
put the whole upon this iſſue : He would pronounce, with his uſual tone of voice, a 
period as long as that which they had ſworn to; and then let them try to repeat it, 
if they could. What was more unaccountable, they had forgot even the text of 
his ſermon ;- nor did they remember any ſingle paſſage, but the words, which they 
depoſed to. After ſo ſtrong a defence, the ſollicitor- general thought not proper 
to make any reply: Even Jefferies went no farther than ſome general declamations 


againſt 
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againſt conventicles and Preſbyterians : Yet fo violent were party- — that Chap. VII, | 


the jury gave a verdict againſt the priſoner; which however appeared ſo palpably 
unjuſt, that it never was executed. 


Tus duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy, 
and the court could get no intelligence of him. At laſt, Halifax who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that 
Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counterbalance to the Duke's, diſ- 
covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The King's fondneſs was revived 
and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He cven endeavoured to mediate a 
reconciliation between his fon and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, 
that his teſtimony ſhould never be employed againſt any of his friends, he engaged 
him to giveafullaccountof the plot. But in order to put the country party to ſilence, 
he called next day an extraordinary council; and informed them that Monmouth 
had ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare, which he had had in the late conſpiracy, 


and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in ſuch criminal enterprizes. 


He went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpoſe ſhould be 
inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth kept filence *till he had obtained his pardon 
in form. But finding, that, by taking this ſtep, he was entirely diſgraced with his 
party, and that, even tho” he ſhculd not be produced in court as an evidence, his 
teſtimony, being ſo publicly known, might have weight with juries, on any future 
trial, he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. His emiſſaries, therefore, 
receive orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion as that aſcribed 
to him; and the party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. The 
King, provoked at this conduct, baniſhed Monmouth his preſence, and after- 
wards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 


Tur Court were well aware, that the malecontents in England had held a cor- 
reſpondence with thoſe in Scotland; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit 
and learning, with ewo gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretence of negotiating the ſettlement of the Scots Preſbyterians in Ca- 
rolina, but really with a view to concert meaſures with the Engliſh conſpirators. 
Baillie was f nt priſoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared againſt him, 
the council required him to ſwear, that he would anſwer all queſtions, which 
ſhould be propounded to him. Baillie refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a condi- 


tion; atid a fine of fix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At laſt, two 


petlons, Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Terras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave themſelves from 
- attainder, were reduced to accuſe Baillie. He was brought to trial; and being in 
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Chap. VII. ſo languithing a condition from the cruel treatment, which he had met with in 


1683. 


684. 


priſon, that it was feared he would not ſurvive that night, he was ordered to be 


executed the very afternoon, on which he recetved ſentence. 


Tus ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent reign, were much con- 
trary to the uſual tenor of the King's conduct; and though thoſe who ſtudied his 
character, more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was 


rigid and inexorable, the nation were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard 
meaſure to the prevalence of the Duke's councils, into whoſe hands the King had, 
fiom indolence, not from any opinion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned 


the reins of government. The crown indeed gained great advantages from the de- 
tection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpira- 
tors: The horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, which was commonly 
confounded with the deſign of an inſurrection, rendered the whole party unpopu- 
Jar, and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the Court. The molt loyal ad- 


dreſſes came from all parts of the kingdom; and the dofrine of ſubmiſſion to the 


civil magiſtrates, and even of an unlimited paſſive obedience, became the reigning 
principle of the times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, con- 
demning ſome doctrines, which they denominated republic in, but which indeed are, 


moſt of them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitution can be 


founded. The faction of the excluſioniils, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and 


, zealous, were at the King's feet; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit as in their 


credit with the nation. Nothing, which had the leaſt appearance of oppoſition to 
the Court, could be hearkened to by the public, | 


Tux King endeavoured to encreaſe his preſent popularity by every art; and 
knowing, that the ſuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he judg- 
ed it proper to marry his niece, the lady Anne, to prince George, brother to the 
King of Denmark. All the credit, however, and perſuaſion of Halifax, could not 
engage him to call a Parliament, or truſt the nation with the election of a new 
repreſentative. Tho' his revenues were extremely burthened, he choſe rather to 
ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raiſing 


afreſh ſo many diſcontented humours, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The 


Duke likewiſe zealouſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the King in 
meaſures which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation 
with a Parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been ſpeaker 
during the two laſt Parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obe- 
dience to the orders of the Houſe: A breachot privilege, which, it ſeemed not likely, 
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any future Houſe of Commons would leave unpuniſhed. Danby and the popiſh Chap. VII. 


lords, who had ſo long been confined to the Tower, and who ſaw no proſpect of 
a trial in Parliament, were admitted to bail: A meaſure very juſt in itſelf, but 
deemed a great encroachment on the privileges of that aſſembly. The Duke, con- 
trary to law, was reſtored to the office of high admiral, without taking the teſt, 


Hap the leaſt grain of jealouſy or emulation been mixed in the King's cha- 
rater ; had he been actuated by that concern for his people's or even for his own 
honour, which his high ſtation demanded, he wou'd have hazarded many domeſ- 
tic inconveniences rather than allow France to domineer in ſo haughty a manner 


1684. 


as that which at preſent ſhe aſſumed in every negotiation. The peace of Nimeguen, gute of ſo- 
impoſed by the Dutch on their unwilling allies, had disjointed the whute confe-16gn affairs. 


deracy; and all the powers, engaged in it, had ditbanced their ſupernumerary 
troops, which they found ſuch difficulty to ſubſiſt. Lewis alone ſtill maintained 
a very powerful army, and by his preparations rendered himſelf every day more 
formidable. He now acted as if he were the ſole Sovereign in Europe, and as if all 
other Princes were ſoon to become his vatſals, Courts or chambers were crected in 
Nets and Briſac, for re-uniting ſuch territories as had ever been members of any 
part of his new conqueils. They made inquiry into titles buried in the moſt re- 
mote antiquity. They cited the neighbouring princes to appear before them, and 
ified decrees, expelling them from the contelted territorics. The important 
town ol Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, was ſeized by Lewis: Aloſt was 
de manded of the Spaniards, on a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous pretence; and 
upon their refulal to yield it; Luxembourg was blockaded, and ſoon after taken. 
Genoa had been bombarded, becauſe the Genocſe had ſtipulated to bui'd ſome 
gallics for the Spaniards; and in order to avoid a mores ſevere fate, that republic 
was obliged to yield to the moſt mortifying conditions. The empire was inſulted 
in its head and principal members; and uſed no other expedient for redreſs, but 
impotent complaints and remonſtrances. f 


SP.A1N was fo enraged at the inſolent treatment which ſhe met with, that, with- 
out confidering her preſent weak condition, ſhe declared war againſt her haughty 
enemy: She hoped, that the other powers of Europe, ſenſible of the common 


danger, would fly to her aſſiſtance. The Prince of Orange, whole ruling patſions 


were the love of war and animoſity againſt France, ſeconded every where the appit- 


cations of the Spaniards. In the year 1681, he even made a. journey to England, 


in order to engage the King into cloſer meaſures with the confederates. He alſo 


propoſed to the States to make an augmentation of their forces ; bur ſeveral of tiſe 


} rovinces, and even the town of Amſterdam, had been gaind by the Prench, ant 
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Chap. VII. 


1984, 


1685. 


the propoſal was rejected. The Prince's enemies derived the moſt plauſible reaſons 
of their oppoſition from the ſituation of England, and the Known and avowed 
attachments of 'the Engliſh Monarch. 


No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his Parliaments, and embraced the reſolution of 
governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and 
returned to his former dangerous connections with Lewis, That Prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his differences with Spain z and this latter power, 


| ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a diſadvantageous 


propoſal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, we do not certainly 
know: But we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities were in ſome degree 
relicved by France. And tho' Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmolt danger 
from the great, and ſtill encreaſing, naval power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak condition of the Engliſh fleet, no fan. was e to rouze him from 
his preſent lethargy. 


Ir is here we are to fix the point of the higheſt exaltation, which the power of 


| Lewis or that of any European Prince, ſince the age of Charlemagne, had ever 


attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his progreſs, was entirely en- 
gaged in his intereſts; and the Turks, invited by the malecontents of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable that Prince from making 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of 
overſight, in not making ſufficient advantage of ſuch favourable opportunities, 
which he was never afterwards able to recall. But that Morfirch, though more 
governed by motives of ambition than by thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was 


- ſtill more actuated by the ſuggeſtions of vanity. He contented himſelf with inſult- 


ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Europe; and he there- 


by provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their power. While every one, 


who approached his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his authority, was 
treated with the highelt politeneſs ; all the neighbouring potentates had ſucceſſively 
felt the effects of his haughty imperious diſpoſition. And by indulging his poets, 
orators, and courtiers in their flatteries, and in their prognoſtications of univerſal 


empire, he conveyed faſter, than by the proſpect of his power alone, the appre- 
henſion of a general conqueſt and ſubjection. 


Tur French greatneſs, never, during his whole reign, inſpired Charles with 
any apprehenſions ; and Clifford, 'tis ſaid, one of his moſt favoured miniſters, 
went ſo far as to affirm, that it were better for the King to be Viceroy under a great 


and generous monarch, than a ſlave to five hundred of his own inſolent ſubjects. 


The 
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The ambition therefore and uncontrouled power of Lewis were no diminution of Chap. VII. 


Charles's happineſs ; and in other reſpects his condition ſeemed at preſent more eli- 


gible than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A mighty faction, which had 
ſhook his throne, and menaced his family, was totally ſubdued, and by their pre- 
eipitant indiſcretion had expoſed themſelves both to the rigour of the laws and to 
public hatred, He had recovered his former popularity in the nation ; and what 
probably pleaſed him more than having a compliant Parliament, he was enabled 
to govern altogether without one. But it is certain, that the King, amidſt all 
theſe prowiſing circumſtances, was not happy nor ſatisfied. Whether he found 
himſelt expoſed to dilficulties for want of money, or dreaded a recoil of the popu- 
lar humour from the preſent arbitrary meaſures, is uncertain. - Perhaps the vio- 
lent, imprudent temper of the Duke, by puſhing him upon dangerous attempts, 
gave him apprehenſion ard uneaſineſs. He was overheard to ſay, one day, in op- 
poling ſome of the Duke's halty coun-ils, * Brother, I am too old to go again to 
© my travels: You may, at you choole it.“ Whatever was the cauſe of the King's 
diſſatisfaction, it ſeems very probable, that he was meditating ſome change of mea- 
ſures, and had formed a new plan of adminiſtration, He was determined, 'tis 
thought, to ſend the Duke to Scotland, to recall Monmouth, to ſummon a Par- 
liament, to diſm 1s all his unpopular miniſters, and to throw himſelf entirely on 
the goodwill and affection of his ſubjects. Amidſt theſe truly wiſe and virtuous 
deſigns, he was ſeized with a ſudden fit, which reſembled an apoplexy ; and tho» 


1085. 


he was recovered from it by bleeding, he languiſhed only for a few days, an! then King's fick- 


expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his reign. He was 3 
ih of le- 


bruary. 


ſo happy in a good conſtitution of body, and had ever been fo remarkably care- 
ful of his health, that his death ſtruck as great a ſurprize into his ſubjects, as if he 
had been in the > op of his youth. And their inexpreſſible concern for him, 

owing to their affection for his perſon, as well as the dread of his ſucceſſor, very 
naturally, when joined to the criticel time of his death, begot the ſuſpicion of 
poiſon. All circumſtances however conſidered, this ſuſpicion mult be allowed to 
vaniſh ; like many others, of which all hiſtories are full. 


Dvr18G the few days of the King's illneſs, clergymen of the church of England 
attended him; but he diſcovered a total indifference towards their devotions and 
exhortations. Catholic prieſts were brought, and he received the ſacrament from 
them, accompanied with all the other rites of the Romiſh church. Two papers 
were found in his cloſer, wrote with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The Duke had the imprudence immediately to publiſh 
theſe papers; and thereby both confirmed all the reproaches of thoſe who had been 
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Chap. VIT. the greateſt enemies to his brother's meaſures, and afforded to the whole world a 
" ſpecimen of his own bigotry. 


and character. Ir we ſurvey the character of Charles the Second i in the different lights, which 
it will admit of, it will appear very various, and give riſe to different and even 
oppoſite ſentiments. When conſidered as a companion, he appears the moſt 
amiable and engaging of men; and indeed, in this view, his deportment mult be 
allowed altogether unexceptionale. His love of raillery was ſo tempered with 
good breeding, that it was never offenſive: His propenſity to ſatyre was ſo 
checked with diſcretion, that his friends never d ᷑readed their becoming the object 
of it : His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of one, who knew him well, and who was 
himſelf an exquiſite judge“, could not be faid ſo much to be very refined or 
elevated, qualities apt to beget jealouſy and apprehenſion in company, as to be 
a plain, gaining, well-bred, recommending kind of wit. And tho' perhaps he 
talked more than ſtrict rules of behaviour might permit, men were ſo pleaſed 
with the affable, communicative deportment of the Monarch, that they always 
went away contented both with him and with themſelves. This indeed is the 
moſt ſhining part of the King's character; and he ſeems to have been ſenſible of 
it : For he was fond of dropping the formality of ſtate, and of relapſing every 
moment into the companion. 


4 


Ix the duties of private life, his conduct, tho? not free from exception, was, in 


b the main, laudable. He was an eaſy generous lover, a civil obliging huſband, a 


7 friendly brother, an indulgent father, and a good natured maſte®+. The volun- 
tary friendſhips, however, which this ,Priace contracted, nay, even his ſenſe of 
- gratitude, were feeble; and he never attached himſelf to-any of his miniſters or 
courtiers with a very ſincere affection. He believed them to have no other mo- 
tive for ſerving him but ſelf-intereſt, and he was (till ready, in his turn, to ſacri- 
fice them to prelent eaſe or convenience. 


Wirn a detail of his private character we mult ſet bounds to our panegyric.on 
Charles. The other parts of his conduct may admit of ſome apolog y, but can de- 
erve ſmall applauſe. He was indeed ſo much fitted for private life, preferably to 
{ public, that he even poſſeſſed order, frugality, economy in the former; was pro- 
fuſe, thoughtleſs, negligent in the latter. When we conſider him as a Sovereign, 
his character, tho* not altogether void of virtues, was in the main dangerous to his 
people, and diſhonourable to himſelf. Negligent of the intereſt of the nation, 
areleſs of its glory, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, laviſh of its trea- 
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ſore, ſparing only of its blood; he expoſed it by his meaſures, tho* he appeared 
ever but in ſport, to the dangers of a furious civil war, and even to the ruin and 
ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. Yet may all theſe enormities, if fairly and can- 
didly examined, be imputed, in a great meaſure, to the indolence of his tetnper'z 
a fault, which, however unfortunate in a Monarch, it is impoſſible for us to re- 
gard with great ſeverity. 


IT has been remarked of this King, that he never ſaid a fooliſh thing, 5 
did a wiſe one: A cenſure, which, tho? too far carried, ſeems | to have ſome foun- 
dation in his character and de portment, 


Ir we reflect on the appetite for power, inherent in human nature, and add. to it, 
the King's cducation in foreign countries, and among the Cavaliers, a party which 
would naturally exagoerate the late uſurpations of popular aſſemblies upon the 
rights of Monarchy ; it is not ſurpriſing, that civil liberty ſhould not find in him 
a very zealous patron. Haraſſed with domeſtic factions, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppreſſed with debts, ſtraitened in his revenue, he fought, tho* with 
feeble efforts, for a form of government, more ſimple in its ſtructure and more ealy 
in its management. Bur his attachment to France, after all the pains which we 
have taken, by enquiry and conjecture, to fathom it, contains ſtill ſomething, it 
muſt be confeſſed, myſterious and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering liimfelf 
abſolute by Lewis's aſſiſtance ſeem fo chimerical, that they could ſcarce be retain- 
ed with ſuch obſtinacy by a prince of Charles's penetration: And as to pecumary 
ſubſidies, he ſurely ſpent much greater ſums in one ſeaſon, during the ſecond Dutch 
war, than were remitted from France during the courſe of his whole reign. I am 
apt therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular guided chiefly by incli- 
nation, and by a prepoſſeſſion in favour of the French nation. He conſidered 
that people as gay, ſprightly, polite, elegant, courteous, devoted to their Prince, 
and attached to the catholic faith; and for theſe reaſons he cordially loved them. 
The oppoſite character of the Dutch had rendered them the objects of his aver- 
fon ; and even the uncourtly humours of the Engliſh made him very indifferent 
towards them. Mens notions of intereſt are much warped by their affections ; 
anch it is not altogether without example, that a man may be guided by national 
prejudices, who has ever been little biaſſed by private and perſonal friendſhip. 


Tur character of this Prince has been very claborately drawn by two great 
maſters, pertectly well acquainted with him, the duke of Buckingham and the 
marqueſs of Halifax; not to mention ſeveral elegant ſtrokes given by Sir William 
Temple, Dr. Welwood likewiſe and biſhop Burnet have employed their pencil on 
the ſame ſubject : But the former is ſomewhat partial in his favour z as the latter 
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Chap.” uy is by far too harſh and malignant. Inſtead of finding an exact parallel between 


Charles the Second and the Emperor Tiberius, as that prelate pretends, it would 
be more juſt to remark a full contraſt and oppoſition. The Emperor ſeems as 
much to have ſurpaſſed the King in abilities, as he falls ſhort of him in virtue. 
Provident, wiſe, active, jealous, malignant, dark, ſullen, unſociable, reſerved, 


cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving ; theſe are the lights, under which the Roman 


tyrant has been tranſmitted to us. And the only circumſtance, in which it can 
juſtly be pretended he was ſimilar to Charles, is his love of women; a paſſion, 


which is too general to form any ſtriking reſemblance, and which * deteſtable 


and deteſted . ſhared alſo with unnatural appetites. 
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King's firſt tranſactions.— A Parliament. Arguments for and againſt 
a revenue for life ——Oates convicted of perjury. Menmouth's in- 
vaſion.——His defeat——and execution. Cruelties of Nr. 
and of Yefferies.——— State of affairs in Scotland. Argyle's invaſion, 

—— d:feat,——and execution. A Parliament. French perſecu- 
tiont.— Ihe diſpenſing power. State of Ireland.———- Breach be- 
tween the King and the church. - Court of ecclefiaſtical commiſſion. 

Sentence againſt the biſhop of London. Suſpenſion of the ena! 

laws. State of Ireland. Embaſſy to Rome.- Attempt upon © 

Magdalen College. Impriſonment, trial, ——and atquital of the 

Biſhops. —— Birth of the Rrince of Wales. | 


5 HE firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the privy council; where, 1685. 
after ſome praiſes beſtowed on the memory of his predeceſſor, he made kiag'n firſt 
profeſſions of his reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed government, both in church *a»{aWo0ns. 
and ſtate. Tho' he had been reported, he ſaid, to have imbibed very arbitrary | 
principles, he knew that the laws of England were ſufficient to make him as great 
a Monarch as he could wiſh; and he was determined never. to depart from them. 


And 
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And as he had heretofore ventured his life in ende of the nation, he would ſtill 


go as far as any man in maintaining all its juſt rights and liberties, 


Tris urſe was received with great applauſe, not only by the council, but 
by the whole nation. The King univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity and 
great honour ; and as the current of favour ran at that time for the Court, men be- 
lieved, that his intentions were conformable xg his expreſſions. © We have now,” 
it was ſaid, the word of a King; and a word never yet broken.“ Addreſſes 
came from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the moſt ſervile adulation. Every 
one haften to pay court to the new Monarch *: And James had reaſon to think, 


chat, notwithſtgnding the violent efforts made by ſo potent à party for his exclu- 


ſion, no throne in Europe was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. 


Tur King, however, in the firit exerciſe of his authority, ſhewed, that either 
he was not ſincere in his profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en- 


tertained fo lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmoſt ſincerity 


would tend very little to ſecure the liberties of the people. All the cuſtoms and 
the greater part of the exciſe had been voted by Parliament during the late 


King's life, and conſequently the grant was naw expired; nor had the ſucceſſor 


* 


any right to levy theſe branches of revenue. But James iſſued a proclamation, 
ordering the cuſtoms and exciſe to be paid as before; and this exertion of power 
he would not deign to qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of conde ſcenſion. 
It was propoſed to him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any intermiſſion 
in jevying theſe duties, entries ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums taken of the 
merchants; but the payment be ſuſpended till the Parliament ſhould give authority 
to receive it. This precaution was recommended as an expreftion of deference to 
that aſſembly, or rather to the laws: But for that very reaſon, probably; it was re- 
jected by the King, who thought, that the Commons would thence be invited to 
aſſume more authority, and would regard the whole revenue, and conſequently the 
whole power of the Crown as dependant on their good- will and pleaſure. 


Tux King likewiſe went openly, and with all the enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, 
an illegal meeting: And by this imprudence he diſplayed at once his arbitrary diſ- 
poſition, and the bigotry of his principles: Theſe two great characteriſtics of his 
reign, and bane of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, 
to make ſubmiſſions to the Pope, and to pave the way for a ſolemn re-admiſſion of 


The Quakers addreſs was eſteemed ſomewhat fingular. It was conceived in theſe terms. „ We 
are come to teſtify our forrow for the death of our good friend, Charles, and our joy for thy being 
made our governor. We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion gf the church of England, no more 
% than we: Wherefore we hope thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty, which thou alloweſt thyſelf. 
„Which doing, we wiſh thee all manner of happineſs.” On? | 


England 
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England into the boſom of the catholic church. The Pope, Innocent the XIth, 
very prudently adviſed the King not to be too precipitant in his meaſures, nor 
raſhly attempt what repeated experience might convince him was abſolutely im- 
practicable. The Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of 
England very requiſite for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like 


Chap. I. 
1683. 


remonſtrances. He obſerved how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed 


the King not to aſſent with too great facility to their dangerous councils. Is. 


it not the cuſtom of Spain,” replied James, for the King te conſult with his 
4 confefſor ?** + Yes,” ſaid the ambaſſador, and 'tis for that very reaſon our 
« affairs ſucceed fo ill.” 


Jus gave hopes on his acceſſion, that he ſhould hold the balance of power 
more ſteadily than his predeceſſor ; and that France, inſtead of rendering England 
ſubſervient to her ambitious projets, would now meet with ſtrong oppoſition from 
that kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he ſeem- 
ed jealous of national honour, and expreſſed great care, that no more reſpect ſhould 
be paid the French ambaſſador than his own received at Paris. Bot theſe appear- 


ances were not ſufficiently ſupported ; and he found himfelf by degrees under the 


neceſſity of falling into an union, at leaſt of preſerving peace, with that great 
Monarch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone capable of aſſiſt- 
ing him, in the projects formed for promoting the catholic religion in England. 


NorTwiTHSTANDING the King's prejudices, all the chief offices of the Crown 
continued ſtill in the hands of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was lord high treaſurer 3 
his brother Clarendon lord chamberlain z Godolphin chamberlain to the Queen; 
Sunderland ſecretary of State; Halifax preſident of the council. This nobleman 
had ſtood in oppoſition to the King during the Jaſt years of Charles's reign; and 
when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apology for his late meaſures, 
James very gentec ly told him, that he would forget every thing that was pat, ex 
cept his behaviour during the excluſion bill. In other reſpects, however, the King 
appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When the principal excluſioniſts came to 
pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might ſuit the 
character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſincerity : But by ſhowing, that a 
King of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke, he gave his people 
no high idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

Ox all occaſions, the King was very free in declaring, that men mold now look 
for a more active and more vigilant goverament, and that he would retain no mi- 
niſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands. We are 
not indeed to look for the 5 of his adminiſtration ſo much ia his council and 
1 chief 
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Chap. 1. chief officers of late; as in his own temper, and i in the character of thoſe perſons 

1685. with whom he ſecretly conſulted. The Queen had great influence over him; a 

woman of ſpirit, whoſe conduct had been very popular, till ſhe arrived at that 

| high dignity. She was much governed by the prieſts, eſpecially the jeſuits; and 

as theſe were alſo the King's favourites, all public meaſures were taken originally 

from the ſuggeſtions of theſe men, and bore evident marks of their ignorance in 
government, and of the violence of their religious zeal. 

Tus King however had another attachment, ſeemingly not very conſiſtent with 
this devoted regard to his Queen and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom 
he ſoon after created counteſs of Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern him 
with the ſame authority, which the dutcheſs of Portſmouth had poſſeſſed during 
the former reign. But the King, who had entertained the ambition of converting 
his people, was told, that the regularity of his life ought to correſpond to the 
ſanctity of his intentions; and he was prevailed with, at firſt, to remove Mrs. 
Sedley from court: A relo'ution in which he had not the courage to perſevere. 
Goo\l agreement between the miſtreſs and the confeſſor of Princes is not commonly 
a difficult matter to compals : But in the preſent caſe thele two potent engines of 
command were found very incompatible, Mrs. Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit 
and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, made the prieſts and their councils the 
perpetual objects of her raillery ; and it is not to be doubted, but they, on their 
part, redoubled their exhortations with their penitent to break off ſo criminal an 
attachment. 

HowEvER little inclination the King, as well as his Queen and prieſts, might 
bear to an Engliſh Parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning, of a 
reign, io ſummon that aſſembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 
country party had fallen during the laſt years of Charles's reign, the odium under 
which they laboured on account of the Rye-houle conſpiracy ; theſe cauſes made 
that party meet with little ſucceſs in the new elections. The general reſignation 

| too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant ; and the re- 
! 8 commendations of the Court, tho? little aſſiſted, at that time, by pecuniary in- 
| A Parliament. fluence, were become very prevalent. The new houſe of Commons thercfore 
conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen; and were of con- 

ſequence ſtrongly biaſſed, by their affections, to comply with the meaſures of- 

the Crown. 


| Tus diſcourſe which the King made to the Parliament, was more fitted to work 
19th of May. on their fears than their affections. He repeated indeed, and with great ſolemnity, 
the promiſe which he had made before the privy council, of governing according 

to the laws, and of preſerving the eſtabliſhed religion : But at the ſame time he 

told 
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told them, that he poſitively expected they would ſettle his revenue, and during 
life too, as in the time of his brother. I might uſe many arguments,” ſaid he, 
to enforce this demand; the benefit of trade, the ſupport of the navy, the ne- 
© ceſlities of the Crown, and the well-being of the government itſelf, which I muſt 
© not ſuffer to be precarious :- But I am confident, that your own conſideration, 
and your ſenſe of what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to you whatever on 
this occaſion might be enlarged upon. There is indeed one popular argument,” 
added he, which may be urged againſt compliance with my demand: Men 
„% may think, that by feeding me from time to time with ſuch ſupplies as they 
think convenient, they will better ſecure frequent meetings of Parliament : But 
as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I muſt plainly tell you, 
that ſuch an expedient would be very improper to employ with me, and that 
the beſt way to engage me to meet you often is always to uſe me well,” 

IT was eaſy to interpret this language of the King. He plainly intimated, 
that he had reſources in his prerogative for-ſupporting the government, indepen- 
deat of their ſupplies ; and that ſo long as they complied with his demands, he 
would have recourſe to them; but that any ill uſage on their part would ſet him 
free from thoſe meaſures of government, which he ſeemed to regard more as 
voluntary than as neceſſary, It muſt be confeſſed, that no Parliament in England 


cc 


was ever placed in a more critical ſituation, nor where more forcible arguments 


could be urged, either for their oppoſition or compliance with the Court. 


IT was ſaid on the one hand, that jealouſy of royal power was the very baſis of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and the principle to which the nation was beholden for all and again « - 


that liberty, which they enjoy above the ſubjects of other monarchies. That this ring life a. 


jealouſy, tho', at different periods, it may be more or leſs intenſe, can never ſafely 
be laid aſleep, even under the beſt and wiſeſt Princes. That the character of the 


preſent Sovereign afforded cauſe for the higheſt vigilance, by reaſon of the arbi- 


trary principles, which he had imbibed; and ſtill more, by reaſon of his religious zeal, 
which it is impoſſible for him ever to gratify, without aſſuming more authority than 
the conſtitution allows him. That power is to be watched in its very firſt encroach- 


ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and ſubmiſſion. That every con- 


ceſſion adds new force to u'urpation ; and at the ſame time, by diſcovering the 
daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, inſpires it with new courage and enterprize. 
That as arms were intruſted altogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re- 
mained upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore 
which it would be the moſt egregious folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againſt arbitrary power, would be found, 
without this capital article to be rather pernicious and deſtrutive, That new 
Vor. VI. ee limitations 
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limitations in the conſtitution ſtimulated the monarch's ncliedtion to ſurmount the 
laws, and required frequent meetings of Parliament, in order to repair all the 


breaches, which ci:her time or violence may have made upon that complicated 
fabric. That recent experience, during the reign of the late King, a Prince who 
wanted neither prudence nor moderation, had ſufficiently proved the ſolidity of 


all theſe maxims. That his Parliament, having raſhly fixed his revenue for life, 


and at the ſame time repealed the triennial bill, found that they themſelves were 
no longer of importance, and that liberty, not protected by national aſſemblies, 


was expoſed to every outrage and violation. And that the more openly the King 


made an unreaſonable demand, the more obſtinately ought it to be refuſed ; ſince 
it is evident, that his purpoſe in making it cannot poſſibly be juſtifiable, 


On the other hand it was urged, that the rule of watching the very firſt en- 
croachments of power could only have place, where the oppolition to it might be 
regular, peaceful and legal, That tho? the refuſal of the King's preſent demand 
might ſeem to be of this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, which 
led much farther than at firſt fight might be apprehended. That the King in his 
ſpeech had plainly intimated, that he had reſources in his prerogative, which, in 
caſe of oppoſition from Parliament, he thought himſelf fully intitled to employ. 
That if the Parliament openly diſcovered an intention of reducing him to depen- 
dance, matters mult preſently be brought to a criſis, at a time the moſt favourable 
to his cauſe, which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could-ever have promiſed him. That 
if we caſt our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, to the ſituation 
of Scotland and Ireland; or, what is of more importance, if we conſider the diſpo- 
ſition of mens minds at home, every circumſtance would be found adverſe to the 


cauſe of liberty. That the country party, during the late reign, by their violent, 


and in many r ſpects unjuſtifiable meaſures in Parliament, by their deſperate at- 
tempts out of Parliament, had expoſed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excited extreme jealouſy i in all the Royaliſts and zralous churchmen who now 
formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party to 
ſee this King worſe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 

made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they thought Parliaments as lia- 
ble to abuſe as monarchy, and deſired not to ſce things in a ſituation, where the 
King could not, if he found it requiſite, either prorogue or diſſolve them. That 
if che preſent Parliament, by making great conceſſions, could gain the King's 
confidence, and engage him to obſerve the promiſes now given them, eve:y thing 
would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes, I hat if on the contrary, after 
ſuch inſtances of compliance, he formed any deſign on the liberties ard religion of 
the nation, he would in the eyes of all mankind render himſelf entirely inexcuſable, 


* 
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and the whole people would join in oppoſition to him. That reſiſtance could ſcarce Chap I. 
be attempted twice; and there was therefore the greater neceſſity of waiting till 1683. 
time and incidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King's 
prejudices in favour of popery, tho' in the main peraicious, yet were ſo far for- 

tunate, that they rendered the eonnexion inſeparable between the national religion 

and national liberty. And that if any illegal attempts were aflerwards made, the 

church, which was at preſent the chief ier of the Crown, would ſurely catch 

the alarm, and would ſoon diſpoſe the people to an effectual reſiſtance. 


Tust laſt reaſons, fortificd by the prejudices and affections of party, pre- 
vailed in Parliament; and the Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, 
voted unanimouſly, that they would ſettle on the preſent King during life all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceaſe. That they might not 

_ detract from this generolity by any ſymptoms of dillruſt, they alſo voted unani- 
mouſly, that the Houſe entirely relied on his Majeſty's royal word and repeated 
declarations to ſupport the religion of the church. of England : Bat they added, 
that that religion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting 
the revenue-bill, took care to inform the King of the Commons' vote with regard 
to religion; but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from him 
one word, in favour of that religion, on which, he told his Majeſty, they ſet fo 
high a value. Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, which this ſilence 
alforded, the Houſe continued in the ſame liberal diſpoſition, The King having 
demanded a farther ſupply for the navy and other purpoles, they revived thoſe 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had been once enjoyed by the late King; and 
they added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſugar. I his grant amounted on the 
whole to about ſix hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

Tur Houſe of Lords were in a humour no leſs compliant. They even went 
ſome lengths towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the popiſh plot; that 
once formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 


A L1TTLE before the meeting of Parliament, Oates had been tried for perjory⸗ GE 
on two indictments. One on ſwearing, that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuits invited of per- 
London the twenty-fourth of April, 1679 ; another for ſwearing, that father Ire-1%Y- 
land was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt, and on the beginning 
of September in the ſame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more 
undoubted evidence. T'wo and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. 
Omers, molt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the preceding year, and had never 
been abſent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty-feven wit- 
neſles, perſons alſo of untainted character, ſwore that father Ireland, on the third 
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of Auguſt, had gone to Staffordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of Sep- 
tember; and, what ſome years before would have been regarded as a very ma- 


terial circumſtance, nine of theſe witneſſes were Ptoteſtants of the church of 


England. Oates's ſentence was to be fined a thouſand marks on each indictment, 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from New- 
gate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, and to be pilloried five times every 
year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf under the conviction, and his 
courage under the puniſhment, He made ſolemn appeals to Heaven, and proteſta- 
tions of the veracity of his teſtimony : Tho' the whipping was ſo cruel, that it 
was evidently the intention of the Court to put him to death by that puniſhment, 
he was enabled, by the care of his friends, to recover : And he lived to King Wil- 


| liam's reign 3 when he had a penſion of four hundred pounds a year ſettled on 


him. A conſiderable number ſtill adhered to him in his diſtreſſes, and regarded 
him as the martyr of the proteſtant cauſe. The populace were affected with the 
ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere than is commonly exerciſed in England. And 


the ſentence of perpetual impriſonment was deemed illegal. 


Tur conviction of Oates's perjury was taken notice of by the Houſe of Peers. 
Beſides freeing the popiſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Tyrone, together 
with Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, they went ſo far as 
to vote a reverſal of Stafford's attainder, on account of the falſhood of that evi- 


| dence, on which he had been condemned. This bill fixed ſo deep a ſtain on the 


Monmouth's 


iuvaſion. 


former proceedings of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppoſition among 
the Lords; and it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho“ 
the reparation of injuſtice be the ſecond honour, which a nation can attain; the 


preſent emergence ſeemed very improper for granting ſo full a juſtification of the 


catholics, and throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the Proteſtants. 

Tus courſe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted by the news of Mon- 
mouth's arrival on che weſt coaſt with three ſhips from Ho land. No ſooner was 
this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they voted, that they would 


adhere to his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes. They paſſed a bill of attainder 
againſt Monmouth: And they granted a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds 


for ſuppreſſing this rebellion, After having thus ſtrengthened the hands of the 
King they adjourned themſelves, 


MonmovTn, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during the late reign, had 


retired to Holland; and as it was well known, that he was ſtill much favoured by 
his indulgent father, all marks of honour and diſtinction were beſtowed upon him 
by the Prince of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, the Prince thought 
proper to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers ; and that illuſtrious fugitive 

retired 


z 
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retired to Bruſſels. Finding himſelf ſtill purſued by the King's ſeverity, he was Chap. I. 
puſhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to-make a very raſh and 1685. 
premature attempt upon England. He ſaw that the King had lately mounted the 
Throne, not only without oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good will and af- 
fections of his ſubjects. A Parliament was fitting, which diſcovered the greateſt 
diſpoſition to comply with the Court, and whoſe adherence to the Crown, he 
knew, would give a ſanction and authority to all public meaſures. The grievances 
of this reign were hitherto inconſiderable; and the people were not as yet in a diſ- 
poſition to remark them with great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to 
Monmouth; but ſuch was the impatience of his followers, ſuch the precipitate 
humour of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland a little before him, that no reaſons 
4 could be attended to; and this unhappy man was drove upon his fate. 
; Tur imprudence, however, of this enterprize did not at firſt appear. Tho? on- ich of June. 
4 his landing at Lime in Do ſetſhire, he had ſcarce a hundred followers; ſo popular 
was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled above two thouſand horſe and 
foot. They were indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and his de- 
claration was Chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt 
bigotted of the whig-party. He called the King, Duke of York ; and denomi- 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, a popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and Eſſex, nay the poiſoning the late 25 
King. And he invited all che people to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 

Tur duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſtored the Royal Family, ſum- 
moned together the militia of Devonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took _—_— 
polt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels; but obſerving, that his troops _ 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought vroper to retire, Monmouth, | 
tho” he had formerly given many ſignal proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vi- 
gour of mind requilite for an andertaking of this nature. From an ill-grounded 
diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle; an eaſy enterprize, by 
which he might both have acquired credit and ſupplied himſelf with arms, Lord 
Grey, who commanded his horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet 
fuch was the ſouftncls of Monmouth's nature, that Gray was ſtill continued in his © 
command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotſman, a perſon of ſignal probity and fine ge- 
nius, had been engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, and com- 
manded the cavalry together with Gray: Bur being inſulted by one, who had newly 
joined the army, and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was prompted: 
by paſſion, to which he was much ſubject, to diſcharge a piſtol at the man; and 
he killed him on the ſpot. This accident obliged him immediately to leave the 

| | | camp; 
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camp; and the loſs of ſo gallant an officer was a great prejudice to Monmouth's 
enterprize, 

Tus next ſtation of che rebels was at Taunton, a very diſaffected town, which 
gladly and even' fondly received them, and reinforced them with conſiderable 
numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouth with a pair 
of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of the bible. Monmouth was 
here perſuaded to take upon him the title of King, and affert the legitimacy of his 
birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firſt declaration, but whoſe diſcuſſion he 
was determined, he then ſaid, during ſome time to poſtpone. His numbers had 
now increaſed to ſix thouſand men; and he was obliged every day, for want of 
arms, to diſmiſs a great many, who crouded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridge- 
water, Wells, Frome; and was proclaimed in all theſe places: Bur forgetting, 
that ſuch deſperate enterprizes can only be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt adven- 
turous courage, he allowed the expectations of the people to languiſh, without at- 


- tempting any conſiderable undertaking. 


Wairs Monmouth, by his imprudent and ill-timed caution, was thus waſting 
time in the weſt, the King employed himſolf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from Holland : The army was 
conſiderably augmented : And regular forces to the number of 3000 men, were 
diſpatched under the command of ann bh and Charchill, in order to check 
the progreſs of the rebels. | 

MonmouTH, obſerving that no nale men 30 him, finding that an 
inſurrection which was projected in the city had not taken place, hearing that Argyle, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that 
he had once reſolved to withd:aw himſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 


fate. His followers expreſſed more courage than their leader, and ſeemed deter- 


ch of july. 


Jonmouth 
defeated, 


mined to adhere to him in every fortune, The negligent diſppſition made by Fe- 
verſham, invited Monmouth to attack the King's army at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water; and his men in this action ſhowed what a native courage and a prin- 
ciple of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. They made 
great impreſſion on the veteran forces; drove them from their ground; continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a vie- 
tory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Gray prevented 
it, After a conteſt of three hours, the rebels gave way; and were followed with 
great ſlaughter. About 1500 fell in the battle and purſuit. And thus was con- 
cluded in a few weeks this n raſhly undertaken, and feebly con- 
ducted. = q 
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 Moxamourn fled from the field of battle above twenty miles, till his horſe ſunk 
under chers. He then changed cloaths with a peaſant, in order to conceal bicnfel, 
The peaſant was found by the purſuers, who now redoubled the diligence of their 
ſearch. At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth was diſcovered, lying in the bottom of 
a ditch, and covered with fern: His body depreſſed with fatigue and hunger; 
his mind by the memory of paſt misfortunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters, 


Human nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous ſituations ; much more, the temper 


of a man, ſoftened by early proſperity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf chiefly on 
military bravery. He burſt into tears, when ſeized by his enemits; and he ſeemed 
ſtill to indulge the fond hope and deſire of life. Tho' he might have known, 
from the greatneſs of his own offences, and the ſeverity. of James's temper, that 


no mercy could be expected, he wrote him the moſt ſubmiſſive letters, and con- 


jured him to ſpare the blood of a brother, WhO had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to 
his intereſts. James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſpondency in the 
unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcovery 


Chap. I. 


of his accomplices : But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, however loved, at 


the price of ſo much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from 
deſpair, and prepared himſelf for death, with a ſpirit better ſuited to his rank and 
charadter. This favourite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold with a plen- 


tiful effuſion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the error, and executes, 
which he had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where it had been neceſſary to Sch of July, 


redouble the blow. This precaution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He 
ſtruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the block, and 
looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure, He gently laid 
down-his head a ſecond time; and the executioner {truck him again and again to 


no purpoſe, He at laſt threw aſide the axe, and cried out that he was incapable G 


of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to rene the attempt; 
and at two blows more the head was ſevered from the body. | 


THnvs periſhed in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, a nobleman, who, in leſs tur- 
bulent times, was well qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even to be ſer- 


viceable to his country. The favour of his Prince, the careſſes of faction, the allure- 


ments of popularity, ſeduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded. his capacity, 
The goodwill of the people ſtill followed him in every fortune. Even after his 
execution, their fond credulity flattered them with hopes of ſceing him once more 
at their head. They believed, that the perſon executed was not Monmouth, but 
one, who, having the fortune to reſemble him nearly, was willing to give this 
proof of his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 
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Tuis victory, obtained by the King in the commencement of his reign, would 
naturally, had it been prudgntly managed, have tended much to encreaſe his 
power and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty, with which it was proſecuted, 
and of the temerity, which it afterwards occaſioned, it was a principal cauſe of 
his ſudden ruin and downfal. 


Sven arbitrary principles had the Court inſtilled into all its ſervants, that Fe- 


verſham, immediately after the victory, hanged up above twenty priſoners ; and 


was proceeding in his executions, when the biſhop of Bith and Wells warned 
him, that theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and that their 
execution would be deemed a real murder, This remonſtraace however. did 


ruelty of co- not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who had long 
zel Kirke. ſerved at Tangiers, and hal contracted, from his habitudes wich the Moors, 
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an inhumanity leſs known in European and in free countries. At his firſt entry 


into Bridgewater, he hanged nineteen without the leaſt enquiry into the merits 
_ of their cauſe. - As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain number ro 


be executed, while he and his company ſhould drink to the king's health, or to 
the queen's, or to judge Jefferies's. Obſerving their feet to ſhake in the agonies 
of death, he cried that he would give them muſic to their dancing; and he 
immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. By way 
of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, queſtioning 
him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime: But the man obſtinately 
aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding all the paſt, he would ſtill willingly engage in the 
ſame cauſe, Kirke ordere4 him to be hung in chains, One ſtory, commonly told 
of him, is memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A 
young maid pleaded for the life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet arm- 
ed with all the charms, which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtow 
upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency. 
He promiſed to grant grant her requeſt, provided that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the cond tions: But after ſhe had paſſed 
the night with him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhoweJ her from the window 
her brockkr, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hanged on a 


gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be there erected for his execution. Rage 


and deſpair and indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her for ever 
of her ſenſes. All the inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, were 
expoſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live on free 
quarter; and his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by his 
exhortations, diſtinguiſhed 2 in a more particular manner by their outrages. 
By 
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By way of pleaſantry, he uſed to denominate them his lambs , an appellation, which 
was long remembered with horror in the welt of England. x 65TH 
Tue cruel Jefferies ſucceeded after ſome interval ; and ſhowed the people, that 
the rigours of the law might equal, if not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny - 
This man, who wantoned in cruelty, had already given ſpecimensof his charac. 


ter in many trials, where he had preſided; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy, 
as to a full harveſt of death and deſtruction. He began at Dorcheſter ; and thirty 


rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in vain, to ſave him, by their free 


confeſſion, the trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found guiiry, 
he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led ta 
immediate execution. Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified wich this example, 
pleaded guilty ; and no leſs than two hundred and ninet two received ſentence at 


' Dorcheſter. Of theſe eighty were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his 
cruelty: Two hundred and forty- three were there tried, of whom a great number 


were condemned and executed, He alſo opened his commiſſion at Tauaton ant 
Wells; and every where carried terror and aſtoniſhment along with him. The juries 
were ſo {truck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with precipitation, and 
many innocent perſons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, beſides 
thoſe butchered by the military commanders, two hundred an] fifty-one are com- 
puted to have ſal en by the hand of Juſtice. + The whole country was ſtrowed with 
the heads and limbs of traitors. very village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a 


wretched inhabitant. And all the rigours of juſtice, unabated by any appearance 


of clemency, were fully diſplayed to tae people by the inhuman Jefferies, 


Or all the executions during this diſmal period, the moſt remarkable were 
thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Liũe, who had been accuſed of harbouring traitors- 
Mrs. Gaunt was an Anabaptilt, noted for her beneficence, which ſhe exterded to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſuaſions. One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 


mane character, had recourfe to her in his diſtreſs ; and was concealed by her. 
' Hearing of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity and reward to ſuch + 


as diſcovered criminals, he baſely betrayed his b.nefaRorels, and bore evidence 


againſt her, He received a pardon for his treachery ; ſhe yas burned alive for her 


charity. Gout darn © bart e HH Ak 111. ([{rdns 


Lapy Lis was widow of one of the Regicides, who had enjoyed great ſavour « 


and authority under Cromwel, and who having fled, aſter the-reſtoration, to Lau. 
zunne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to 
make their fortune by this infamous piece of ſervice, His widow was now proſe - 
cuted for harbouring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor ; and Jefferies 


| puſhed on the trial with the moſt unrelenting violence. In vain did the aged 
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priſoner plead, that theſe criminals had been put into no proclamation, had been 
convicted by no verdict ; nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the ſen- 
tence of ſome legal court was paſſed upon him : That it appeared not by any proof, 
that ſhe was ſo much as acquainted with the guilt of the perfons, or had heard of 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth: That tho' ſhe might be obnoxious on 
account of her family, it was well known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that 
no perſon in England had ſhed more tears for that fatal event, in which her huſband 
had unfortunately borne too great a ſhare: And that the ſame principles, which 


ſhe herſelf had ever embraced, ſhe had carefully inſtilled into her ſon, and had, at 


that very time, ſent him to fight againſt thoſe rebels, whom ſhe was now accuſed 
of harbouring. Tho! theſe arguments did not move Jefferies, they had influence 
on the jury, Twice they ſeemed iaclined to bring in a favourable verdict: They 


were as often ſent back with menaces and reproaches ; and at laſt were conſtrained 


to give ſentence againſt the priſoner. Notwithſtanding all applications for pardon, 
the cruel ſentence was executed. The King ſaid, that he had given Jefferies a 


promiſe not to pardon her: An excuſe, which could ſerve only to aggravate the 
blame againſt himſelf, 


Ox might have hoped, that, by all theſe bloody executions, a rebellion, ſo 


precipitate, ſo i ſupported, and of ſuch ſhort duration, would have been ſuffi- | 
ciently expiated : But nothing could ſatiate the ſpirit of rigour, which poſſeſſed the 


adminiſtration. Even thoſe multitudes, who received pardon, were obliged to 
attone for their guilt by fines, which. reduced them to beggary; or where their 
former poverty made them incapable of payment, they were condemned to crue! 

whippings or ſevere impriſonments, Nor could the innocent eſcape the hands, 
equally rapacious as cruel, of the chief juſtice. Prideaux, a gentleman of Devon- 
ſhire, being thrown into priſon, and terrified with the ſevere and arbitrary mea- 


ſures, which at that time met with no controul, was obliged to buy his liberty of 


Jefferies at the price of fifteen thouſand pounds; tho' he could never ſo much as 


learn the crime of which he was accuſed. 


Gooptxo0v cn, the ſeditious under-ſheriff of London, who had been engaged in 
the moſt bloody and deſperate part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy, was taken priſoner 
aſtet the battle of Sedgemoor, and was reſolved to ſave his own lite, by an accuſa- 
tion of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he knew to be extremely obnoxious to the 
Court. Colonel Rumſey qoined him in the accufation; and the proſecution was 
lo haſtened, that the priſoner was tried, condemned, and executed in the ſpace of 


a a week, The perjury of the witneſſes appeared immediately after; and the King 
| ſremed to regret the execution of Corniſh, He granted his eſtate to his family, 


and condemned the witnefles to perpetual impriſonment. 
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Tus injuſtice of this ſentence againſt Corniſh, was not required to diſguſt the 
nation agaiaſt the Court: the continued rigour of the other executions had al- 
ready impreſſed an - univerſal hatred towards the miniſters of juſtice, attended 
with a compaſſion fer the unhappy ſufferers, who, as they had been ſeduced into 
this crime by miltakea principles, bore their puniſhment with the ſpirit and zeal of 
mattyrs. The people might have been willing, on this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the King and his miniſters : But care was taken to prove, that the latter had 
done noching but what was agreeable to their maſter, Jefferies, on his return, 
was immediately, for thoſe eminent ſervices, created a per and was ſoon alter 


velted with the dignity of Chancellor. Nobody could then doubt bug the King 


intended to rule more by fear than love, and that he was not averſe to the cruel- 
ties which had been practiſed. 


C 


y: 


1. 


We mult now'take a view of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland ; where the fate of St ite of aff” * 


Argyle had heen decided before that of Monmouth. Immediately after the King's 
acceſſion, a Parliament had been ſummoned at Edinburgh 3: and all affairs were 


there conducted by the duke of Queenſbery the commiſſioner, and the carl of 


Perth the chancellor. The former had reſolved to make an entire ſurrender of the 
liberties of his country; but was determined (till to adhere to its religion: The 
latter entettained no ſcruples of paying court even by the ſacrifice of both. But 
no courtiers, even the malt proſtitute, could go farther than the Parliament itſelt, 
towards a reſignation of their Jiberties. In a vote, which they called an offer of 
duty, after adopting the fabulous hiſtory of an hundred and eleven Scots Mo- 
narchs, they acknowledged, chat all theſe Princes, by the primary and fundamental 
law of the ſtate, had been veſted with a ſolid and aiſelute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of il principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's ſacred, 
ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power; of which none, they ſaid, whether ſingle 
perſons or collective bodies, can participate, but in dependence on him and by 
commiſſion from him. They promiſed, that the whole nation, between ſixty and, 
lixteen, ſhall be in readineſs for his Majeſty's ſervice, where and as oft as it ſhall 
be his rayal pleaſure to require them. And they annexed the whole exciſe both of 
inland and foreign commodities for ever to the Crown. 


Arł the other acts of this aſſembly ſavoured of the ſame ſpirit. They declared it 
high treaſon for any perſon to refuſe the teſt; if tendered by the council, To defend 
the obligation of the covenant, ſubjected a perſon to the fame penalty. To be preſent 
at any converniclel was made puniſhable with death and confiſcation of goods. Even 
ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or nonconfarmity, were 
declared equally puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes : An excellent prelude 
to all the rigours of an inquiſition. It muſt be eonfeſſed, tat — g could equal 
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the abject ſervility of the Scots nation during this period but the arbitrary ſeverity 


* of the adminiſtration. 


Ir was in vain, that Argyle ſummoned a nation, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of liberty, 
ſo degraded by repeated indignities, to riſe in vindication of their violated laws and 
| privileges. The greater part of thoſe who declared for him, were his own vaſſals; 
men, who, it roſſible, were ſtil] more ſunk in ſlavery than the reſt of the nation. 
e arrived, after a proſperous voyage, in Argyleſhire, attended by ſome fugitives 
from Holland; and among the reſt, by Sir Patric Hume, a man of mild diſpoſitions, 
wo had been driven to this extremity by a continued train of oppreſſion. The 
privy-council waz apprized of Argyle's intentiqns. The whole militia of the 
kingdom, to the number of twenty-two thouſand men, were already in arms; and 
a third part of them, with all the regular forces, were on their march to oppoſe 
him, All the conſiderable gentry of his clan were thrown into priſon. And 
two ſhips of war were on the coaſt to watch his motions. Under all theſe diſcou- 
-ragements he yet made a ſhift, partly from terror, partly from affection, to collect 
and arm a body of about two thouſand five hundred men; but ſoon found him- 
ſelf ſurrounded on all ſides with inſuperable dificulties. His arms and ammuni- 
nition were ſeized : His proviſions cut off: The marquis of Athol preſſed him on 
one ſide ; lord Charles Murray on another; the duke of Gordon hung upon his 
rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His followers daily fell off from 
him; but Argyle, reſolute to perſevere, broke at laſt, with the ſhattered remains 
of his troops, into the diſaffected part of the low countries, which he had endea- 
voured to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No perſon ſhowed 
either courage or inclination to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill decreafing army, 
after wandering about for a little time, was at Jaſt defeated and diffolved without 
an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carried ro Edi-burgh ; where after 
enduring many indignities with a gallant ſpirit, he was publicly executed. He 
ſuffered upon the former unjuſt ſentence, which had been paſſed upon him. The 
reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were pardoned ; all except Rombold and 
Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 


Tut King was fo clated with this continued tide of proſperity, that he began to 
undervalue even an Engliſh Parliament, at all times formidable to his ſamily; and 
trom bis fpeech to both Houſes, whom he had aſſembled early in the winter, he 
ſcemed to think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of diſſimu- 
lation. He plainly told the two Houſes, that the militia, which had formerly been 
ſo much magnified, was now found, by the experience of the laſt rebellion, to be 
altogether uſeleſs; and he required a new ſupply, in order to maintain thoſe addi- 
tional lorces, which he had levied. He alſo took notice, that he had employed a 
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great many catholic officers, and that he had, in their fayour, diſpenſed with the 
law, requiring the teſt to be taken by every one who poſſeſſed any public office. 
And to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of 
their ſervice during ſuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to expoſe 
them afterwards to dilgrace, nor himſelf, in caſe of another rebellion, to the 
want of their aſſiſtance, 


Sch violent averſion did this Parliament bear to oppoſition ; ſo great dread, 
had been inſtilled of the conſequences attending any breach with the King; that 
it is probable, had he uſed his diſpenſing power wichout declaring it, no en- 
quiries would have been made, agd time might have reconciled the nation to this 


dangerous exerciſe of the prerogative. But to invade at once their conſticuticn,, 


to threaten their religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to require them, 
by their concurrence, to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, exceeded the bounds 
of their patience, and they began, 'for the firſt time, to diſplay ſome ſmall remainꝰ 
of Engliſh ſpirit and generoſity. When the King's ſpeech was taken into conſi- 
deration by the Commons, many ſevere reſlections were thrown out againſt the pre- 


ſent meaſures ; and the Houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to promiſe in 


a general vote, that they would grant fome ſupply. But inſtead of finiſhing that 
bulinefs, which could alone render them acceptable to the King, they proceeded 
to examine the diſpenſing power; and they voted an addreſs to the King againſt it. 
Before this addreſs was preſented, they reſumed the conſideration of the ſupply ; 
and as one million two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by the Court, 
and two hundred thouſand pounds propoſed by the country party, a middle courſe 
was choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, after ſome diſpute, were at laſt 
voted, The addrefs againſt the diſpenſing power was expreſſed in the moſt re- 
ſpectſul and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it very ill received by the King, and his 
anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. The 

Commons were ſo daunted with this reply, that they kept ſilence a longtime; and 


when Coke, member for Derby, roſe up and faid, ** I hope we are all Eagliſh- 


men, and rot to be frighred with a few hard words z” fo little ſpirit appeared 
in that aſſembly, cfren ſo refractory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the 


Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and generous ſentiment. They adjourned;. 


Without fixing a day for the confideratibn-of his Majeſty's anſwer z and on their 
next meeting, they very ſubmiſFvely proceeded to the conſideration of the ſup- 
ply, and even went ſo far as to eſtabliſh funds for paying the ſum voted, in nine 
years and a half. The King, therefore, had in effect, almoſt without. ſtruggle 
or violence, obtained a total victory over the Commons; and inſtead of conteſt- 
ing for their liberties, now expoſei| to maniteſt danger, they even conferred an 
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additional revenue to the crown, and rendering the King in ſome degree indepen» 
dent, contributed to increaſe thoſe imminent dangers, with which SW had ſo good 
reaſon to be alarmed. 


Tur next oppoſition came from the Houſe of Peers, which has not commo: ly 
taken the lead on theſe occaſions, and even from the bench of biſhops, whence the 
Court uſually expects the greateſt compla ſance and ſubmiſſion. The upper Houſe 
had been engaged, in the firſt days of the ſeſſion, to give general thanks for the 
King's ſpeech; by which compliment they were underſtood, according to the 
practice of that time, to have acquieſced in every part of it: Vet notwithſtanding 


that ſtep, Compton, biſhop of London, in tis own name and that of his ie 


ihren, moved that a day ſhould be appointed for taking the ſpeech into conſide- 


ration: He was ſeconded by Halifax, Nottingham, and Mordaunt. Jeferies, 


the chancellor, oppoſed this motion; and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that Houſe 
the ſame arrogance,. to which on the bench he had ſo long been accuſtomed : Bur 
he was ſoon taught to know his place; and he proved, by his behaviour, that 
inſolence, when "checked, naturally finks into meanneſs and cowardice. The- 
biſhop of London's motion prevailed. | | 


Tur King might reaſonably bave preſumed, that even if the Peers ſhould ſo 


Far recover courage as to make an application againſt his diſpenſing power, the ſame 


ſteddy anſwer, which he had given the Commons, would make them rclapſe into 


the ſame timidity; and he might y that means have oota! ined a very conſiderable 


ſupply, without making any conceſſions in return, But fo i imperious was his tem- 
per, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertained of his own authority, ſo violent the 
ſchemes ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts; that, without any 
delay, without waiting for any farther provocation, he immediately proceeded to 


a prorogation. He continued the Parliament during a year and a half by four 


more prorogations z but having in vain tried by ſeparate applications to break 
the obſtinacy of the leading members, he at laſt diſſolved that aſſembly. And 
as it was plainly impoſſible for him to find, among his Proteſtant ſubjects, a ſet of 
men more devoted to royal authority, it was univerſally concluded that he in- 
tended thenceforth to govern entirely without Parliaments, 


Nzver King mounted the throne of England with greater advantages than 


| James; nay, poſſeſſed greater facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 


himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : Bur all theſe fortunate circumſtances rended 
only, by his own miſconduct, to bring more ſudden ruin upon him. The nation 


ſeemed diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 


at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religion : And he might even have 
fucepeded | in ſurmounting at once their lier and religion, had he conducted 


his 


his ſchemes with common prudence and diſcretion. Openly to declare to the Par- 
liament, ſo early in his reign, his intention to diſpenſe with the teſts, ſtruck an 
univerſal alarm through the nation; infuſed terror into the church, which had 
hitherto been the chief ſupport of monarchy ; and even diſguſted the army, by 
whoſe means alone he could now propoſe to govern. The former horror againſt 
popery was revived by polemical books and ſermons; and in every diſpute the 
victory ſeemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, who were heard with more 
favourable ears, and who conducted the controverſy with more learning and elo- 


quence. But another incident happened at this time, which tended extremely to 


excite the animoſity of the nation againſt the catholic communion, 


Low the fourtcenth, after having long harraſſed and moleſted the Proteſtants, 
at laſt revoked entirely the edi& of Nantz ; which had been enacted by Harry the 
fourth for ſecuring them the exerciſe of their religion; which had been declared 
irrevocable; and which, during the experience of near a century, had been attended 
with no ſenſible inconvenience. All the iniquities, inſeparable from perſecution, 
were exerciſed againſt thoſe unhappy religioniſts ; who became obſtinate in pro- 

portion to the oppteſſions which they ſuffered, and either covered under a feigned 
_ converſion a more violent abhorrence to the catholic communion, or ſought among 


foreign nations for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native coun» 


try. Above half a million of the moſt uſe ful and induſtrious ſubjects deſerted 
France; and exported, together with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and ma- 
nufactures, which had chiefly tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated 
every where the moſt tragical accounts of the tyranny, exerciſed againſt them, and 
revived among the Proteſtants all thoſe ſentiments of the bloody and perſecyting 
ſpirit of popery, to which ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much faun- 
dation. Near fifty thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and all men were 
diſpoſed from their repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt horror againſt the projects, 
which they apprehended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the. 
proteſtant religion. When a Prince of fo much humanity and of fuck ſignal pru- 
dence as Lewis could be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any 
provocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitic meaſures z what, might be 
dreaded, they aſked, from James, ho was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and 
who had already been ittitated ſby- ſuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition ? In vain 
did the King affect to throw the higheſt blame on the proſecutions of France: In 
vain did he afford the moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugo- 


nots. All cheſe ſymptoms of toleration were regarded as fallacious; oppoſite a 
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Chap. I. the avowed principles of his ſect, and bely'd by the ſevere adminiſtration, ne 
he himſelf had exerciſed againſt the Nonconformiſts in Scotland. 


1686, Tre ſmalleſt approach towards the introduction of popery, muſt, in the preſsat ' 
diſpoſition of the people, have afforded reafon of jealouly ; much mare ſo wide a 
ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being 
diſappointed of the excluſion- bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded innova- 
tions. Vet was the King reſolute to perſevere in Wis purpoſe; and having failed in 
bringing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more ſuccefs, for eſta- 
bliſhing the diſpenſing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sir Edward Hales, a 
new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel ; and directions were given 
to his coachman to proſ.cute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, which 

Diſpenſing the law, eſtabliſhing the teſts, had granted to informers. By this feigned action, 
| poet. the King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon of the 
zl thing, to put an end to all queſtions with regard to his diſpealing power, 


IT could not be expected, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againſt Hales, 
would exert great force on that occaſion : But the cauſe was regarded with ſuch 
anxiety by the public, that it has been thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſ- 
courſcs*; and could men divelt themſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient 
materials on which to form a true judgment.. The claim and exerciſe of the 
diſpenſing power is allowed to be very antient, in England; and tho' it ſeems at 


firſt to have. been copied from papal uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry the third. In the gothic goveraments, men were more 
anxious to ſecure their private property than to ſhare in che public adminiſtration ; 
and provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 
care of executing the laws and enſuring general ſafety was without jealouſy en- 
truſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence and intereſt as firlt magiſtrate, there ſeemed no danger in 
allowing him to diſpenſe with their execution, in ſuch particular cafes as might re- 
quire an exception or indulgence. That practice had ſo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itſelf had more than once acknowledged this prerogative of the Crown ; 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law againſt 
aliens +, and alſo when they paſſed the ſtatute of proviſors d. But tho' the general 
tenor 


's Particularly Sir Edward Llerbert's defence in the State Trials, and Sir Robert Atkins's Enquiry 
concerning the diſpenſing power. + Rot. Parl. 1 Hen. V. n. xv. Rot. Parl. 4 
8 | Hen. 
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tenor of the penal ſtatutes was ſuch as gave the King a ſuperior intereſt in their 
execution beyond any of his ſubjects; i it could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed 
government, that the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which the regal 
power, in ſome particulars, even where private property was not immediately con- 
cerned, might be regulated and reſtrained. In the twenty-third of Henry the ſixth, 
a law of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff 
above a year; and a clauſe was inſerted, by which the King was diſabled from 
granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law, at leaſt, 
ſhould be exempted from the King's prerogative : But as the diſpenſing power 
ſtill prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently 
intended to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, the 
caſe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer-chamber ; and 
it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned, the King 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute : He could firlt, it was alleged, diſpenſe with the 
prohibitory clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the judges, 
however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law: The practice of conti- 
nuing the ſheriffs had ever prevailed : And moſt of the property of England had 
been fixed by deciſions, which juries, returned by ſuch ſheriffs, had given in the 
courts of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature may be produced 
not only ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was diſpenſed with, which prohibited any man to go a judge of aſſize 
into his own county; that which rendered all Welchmen incapable of offices in 
Wales; that which required every one, who received a pardon for felony, to find 
ſureties for his good behaviour. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new conſul- 
tation of all the judges had been held in the Exchequer chamber upon a like queſ- 
tion: This prerogative of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed“: And 
it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, tho che King 
could not allow of what was morally unlawful, he could permit what was only 
prohibited by poſitive ſtatute. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, which ex- 
torted the petition of right from Charles the firſt, made no ſcruple, by the mouth 
of Glanville, their manager, to allow the diſpenſing power in its full extent ꝓ and 


Hen. V. n. xxi, It is remarkable, however, that in the reign of Richard the ſecond, the Parliament 
granted the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot, Parl. 16. 
Rich. Il, n. i. A plain implication that he had not, of himſelf, fuch a prerogative, So uncertain were 
many of theſe points at that time. 

Sit Edward Coke's Reports, ſeventh report. 

4 State Trials, vol. vii. fart edit. p. 203. Parl. Hitt. vol. vit. p. 132. | 
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in the famous trial of ſhip. money, Holborne, the popular lawyer, had freely, and 
in the moſt expreſs terms, made the ſame conceſſion . Sir Edward Coke, the 
great oracle of Engliſh law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers in fa- 
vour of this prerogative ; but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the Crown, 
that an act of Parliament itſelf could not aboliſh it F. And he particularly ob- 
ſerves, that no law can impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King 
may not diſpenſe with z becauſe the King, from the law of nature, has a right to- 
the ſervice of all his ſubjects. This particular reaſon, as well as all the general 
principles, is applicable to the queſtion of the teſts ; nor can the dangerous con- 
ſequence of granting diſpenſations in that eaſe be ever received before a court of 


judicature, Every prerogative of the Crown, it may be ſaid, admits of abuſe : 


Should the King pardon all criminals, law muſt be totally diſſolved : Should he 


declare and continue perpetual war againſt all nations, inevitable ruin muſt en- 


ſue: Yer theſe powers are entruſted to the Sovereign; and we mult be contented, 
as our anccſtors were, to depend upon his prudence and diſcretion in the exerciſe 
of tem. 


Tno? this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch principles as are uſually admitted 


by lawyers, the people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, 


which James here mad- of his prerogative, that he was obliged, before he brought 
on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton and 
Nevil; and even Sir Edward Llerbert, the chief juſtice, tho* a man of acknow- 
lege | virtue, yet becauſe he here ſupported. the pretenſions of the Crown, fell un- 
der a great load of icfamy. Men deemed a diſpenſing, to be in effect the ſame 
with a repealing power; and they could not conceive, that leſs authority was re- 
quiſite to repral than to enact any ſtatute, If oye penal law was diſpenſed with, 
any .other might unlergo the ſame fate: And hy what prineiple could even the 
laws, which define property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The teſt act 
had ever been conceived the great ba rier of the eſtabliſhed religion under a popiſh 
ſucceſtor: As ſuch it had been inſiſted on by the |Parliament ; as ſuch granted by 
the King; as ſuch, during the debates with regar tothe excluſion, recommended 
by the chancellor, By what magic, what chica e of law, is it now annihilated, 
and rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions weſe every where afked ; and men, 
ſtraitened by precedents and deciſions of great ahthority, were reduced either to 
queſt ion the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, of to aſſert, that even the practice 
of near five centuries could not beſtow on it ſufficient authority . It was not con- 


* St te Trials, vol. v fiſt edit. p. 171, + Sir Ed 
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ſidered, that the preſent difficulty or ſeeming abſurdity had proceeded from late 
innovations introduced into the goverament, Ever ſince the beginning of this 
century, the Parliament had, with the moſt laudable zeal, been acquiring powers 
and eſtabliſhing principles, favourable to law and liberty : The authority of the 
Crown had been limited in many important particulars : And penal ſtatutes were 
often calculated to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well 
as to preſerve general peace and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A prerogat ve 
however, derived from very antient, and almoſt uni orm practice, the diſpenſing 
power, ſtill remained, or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the Crown; ſufficicat in 
an inſtant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw down all the-fences of the 
conſtitution, If this prerogative, which carries, on the face of it, ſuch ſtrong 
ſymproms of an abſolute authority in the Crown, had yet, in antient times, ſub- 
ſiſted with ſome degree of liberty in the ſuhject; this fact only proves, that ſcarce 
any human government, much leſs one erccted in rude and barbarous times, is 
entirely conſiſtent and uniform ia all its parts, But to expect, that the diſpenſing 
power could, in any degree, be rendered compatible with thoſe accurate and re- 
gular limitations, which had of late been eſtabliſhed, and which the people were 
determined to maintain, was a vain hope; and tho! men knew not upon what 
principles they could deny that prerogative, they ſaw, that, if they would preſerve 
their laws and conſtitution, there was an abſolute neceſſity for denying, or at 


leaſt for aboliſhing it. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceeded, happily put 


an end to all theſe diſputes : By means of it a more uniform edifice was at laſt 
erected: The monſtrous inconſiſtence, ſo viſible between the antient Gothic parts 
of the fabric and the recent plans of liberty, was fully corrected: And to their 
mutual felicity, King and people werg finally taught to know their N limits 
and boundarics “. 


It is remarkable, that the Convention, ſummoned by the Prince of Orange, did not, even when 
they had the making of their own terms in the Declaration of rights, venture to condemn the diſpenſing 
power in general, which had been uniformly exerciſed by the former Kings of England. They only 
condeinned it fo far, as it Lad bein o/umed and exerciſed of late. Put in the Bill of rights, which paſſed 
about a twelvemonth after, the Parlament took care to ſecure themſelves more effetua'ly againſt a 


branch of prerogative, incompatible with all legal liberty and limitations; and they excluded, in 


poſitive ter us, all diſpenſing power in the Crown. Yet even then the Houſe of Lords rejected that 
clauſe of the bill, which'condemned the exerciſe of this power in former Kings, and obliged the 
Commons to reſi contented with aboliſhing it for the future. here needs no other proof of the ir- 
regular nature of the old Engliſh government than the ſubſiſtance of ſuch a prerogative, always exer- 
cCiſed and never queſtioned, till the acquiſition of real liberty diſcovered, at laſt, the danger of it. 
Sec the Journals. 15 
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Chap. J. WmHaTEvER topics lawyers might find to defend James's diſpenſing power, 
ess. the nation thought it dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty ; and his reſolution of exer- 
ciling it may on that account be eſteemed equally alarming, as if the power had been. 
founded on the moſt recent and moſt flagrant uſufpation. It was not likely, that 

an authority, which had been aſſumed thro* ſo many obſtacles, would in his hands 

lie long idle and unemployed. Four catholic lords were brought into the privy. 

council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Halifax finding, that notwith- 
ſtanding all his paſt meri-s, he poſſeſſed no real qredit or authority, became very 

re fraftory in his oppoſition ; and his office of privy-feal was given to Arundel. 

Ihe King was open, as well as zealous, in the fleſire of making converts; and 

men plainly ſaw, that the only way to acquire his affection and confidence was by 

a ſacrifice of their religion. Sunderland, ſome ſime after, ſcrupled not to gain 

% favour at this price. Rocheſter, the treaſurer, tho' the King's brother-in-law, 
5 yet, becauſe he refuſed to give this inſtance of complaiſance, was turned out of his 
þ 2 office: The treaſury was put in commiſſion ; ant Bellaſis was placed at the head. 
* of it. All the courtiers were diſguſted, even ſuch as had little regard to religion. 


| The diſhonour, as well as diſtruſt, attending renęegades, made molt men reſolve, 
=_ _ at all hazards, to adhere to their antient faith. 7 


1 + 3 Is ScorLanD, James's zeal for proſelytiſm wꝗs more ſucceſsful, The earls of 
3 Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brought over|to the Court religion; and the 
| two latter noblemen made uſe of a very courtly reaſon for their converſion : 
They pretended, that the papers, found in the late King's cabinet, had opene:t 

th. ir eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due to the Catholic religion. 
Queenſberry, who diſcovered not the ſame complaiſance, fell into total diſgrace, 
notwithſtanding his former ſervices, and the unlimited ſacritices, which he had 

ade to the meaſures of the Court. Theſe merits could not even enſure him of 

ſafety againſt the vengeance, to which he ſtood expoſed. His rival, Perth, who 

had been ready to ſink under his ſuperior intereſt, now acquired the aſcendant; 
and all the complaints, exhibited againſt him, were totally obliterated. His faith, 

according to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whole. 


gate of Ire. Bur it was in Ireland chiefly, that the maſk was wholly taken off; and that 
land. the King thought himſelf at liberty to proceed tp the full extent of his zea!, and 

| his violence. The duke of Ormond was recalled ; and tho' the primate and 
lord Granard, two proteſtants, ſtil] poſſeſſed the] authority of juſtices, the whole 

power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, ſoon after created earl of 

Tyrconnel; a man, who, from the blindneſs of his prejudices and fury of his 

temper, was tranſported with the moſt immeaſurable ardour for the Catholic 
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cauſe, After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's rebellion, orders were given by 
Tyrconnel to dilarm all the proteſtants, on pretence of ſecuring the public peace, 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the uſe of the militia, Next, the 
army was new-modelled ; and great numbers of officers were diſmiſſed, becauſe 
it was pretended, that they or their fathers had ſerved under Cromwel and the 
Republ.c. The injuſtice was not confined to them. Near three hundred officers 
more were afterwards broke; tho* many of them had purchaſed their commiſſions: 
A bout four or five thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were Proteſtants, were 
diſmiſſed z and being ſtripped even of their regimentals, were turned out to ſtarve 
in the ſtreets. Whi'e theſe violences were carrying on, Clarendon, who had 
been named lord lieutenant, came over; but he quickly found, that, as he had 
rcfuſed to give the King the deſired pledge of fidelity, by changing his religion, 
he poſſeſſed no credit nor authority. He was even a kind of priſoner in the hands 
of Tyrconnel; and as he gave all oppoſition in his power to the precipitant mea» 
ſures of the Catholics, he was foon after recalled, and Tyrconnel ſubſtituted in 
his place. The unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the legal authority, as well as 
the military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate enemies; inflamed 
with hereditary hatred, and ſtimulated by every motive, which either the paſſion 
for power, property, or religion could inſpire. Even the barbarous banditti 
were let looſe to prey on them in their preſent defenceleſs condition. A renewal 
of the antient maſſacres was apprehended ; and great multitudes, ſtruck with the 
beſt grounded terror, deferted the kingdom, and infuſed into the Engliſh nation 


a dread of thoſe violences, to which, after ſome time, they might juſtly, from. 


the prevalence of the Catholics, think themſelves expoſed. 


Ari judicious perſons of the Catholic communion were diſguſted with theſe 
violent meaſures, and coul. eaſily foreſee the conſequences. But James was en- 
tirely goverred by the raſh councils of the Queen and of his conſeſſor, father Pe- 
ters, a jeſuiry whom he ſoon aſter created a privy counſellor. He thought too 
that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by haſty ſteps, 
to carry his deſigns into execution; leſt the ſucceſſion of the Princeſs. of Orange 
ſhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellaſis remon- 
ſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious meaſures. Theſe men had ſeen 


and felt, during the proſecution of he plot, the extreme antipathy which the 


nation bore to popery ; and tho* ſome ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly allayod 
that ſpirit, they knew, that the ſettled habits of rhe people were ſtill the ſame, and 
that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the former animoſity. A very 


moderate indulgence therefore to their religion would have ſatisfied them; and all 
attempts. 
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attempts to acquire power, much more to prochre a change of the national faith, 


they deemed dangerous and deſtructive. 
Ov the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the Church of England had con- 


King and thecurred with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of the nation, in the pro- 


church, 


himſelf, and affected to throw great contem 


ſecution of it: But dreading afterwards the prepalence of republican and preſby- 


terian principles, they had deen engaged to ſupport the mcaſures of the court; 
and to their aſſiſtance James had chicfly owed hig ſucceſſion to the croxn, Finding 
that all theſe ſervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion 1445 the King's ſole 
darling, the church had commenced an oppoſitſon to court-meaſures z and popery 
was now acknowleged the more immediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 
tory ſermons on this popular ſubject, James rep ived ſome directions to pre:chets 
which had been promulgated. by the late King, in the beginning of his reign, 
when no deſign againlt the national religion waz yet formed, or at leaſt appre- 
hended. But in the preſent delicate and intereſting ſituation of the church, there 


was little reaſon to expect, that orders, founded on no legal authority, would be 
rigidly obeyed by preachers, who ſaw no fe-urity to themſelves but in peſerving 


the confidence and regard of the people. Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, accord- 
ing to the King's admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againſt popery ; 
and among the reſt Dr Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly diſtinguiſhed 
on thoſe who had been induced 
©» change their religion by ſuch pitiful arguments as the Romiſh miſſionaries could 
ſuggeſt. This topic, being ſuppoſed to reflect on the King, gave great offence at 
court; and poſitive orders were iſſued to the biſhop of London, his dioceſan, im- 
mediately to ſuſpend Sharpe, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be farther known. 
The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly obey theſe commands, and that he 
was not empowered, in ſuch a ſummary manner, to iuflict any puniſhment even 
upon the greateſt delinquent. But neither of theſe obvious reaſons, nor the moſt 


dutiful ſubmiſſions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe himſelf, could appeaſe the 


court. The King was determined to proceed with the utmoſt violence in this 
cauſe, The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh for diſobedience to his com- 
mands; and the expedient which he employed for that purpoſe, was of a nature 


at once the moſt illegal and moit alarming. 


Aus all the engines of authority fo. merly employed by the Crown, none 


had been more dangerous or even deſtructive to liberty, than the court of high 


commiſſion, which, together with the ſtar-chamber, had been aboliſhed in the 
reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament; in which a clauſe was alſo inſerted, 
prohibiting the erection, in all future times, of that court or any ef a like nature. 

| But 
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' But this law was deemed by James no obſtacle ; and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion Chap. K 
was anew iſſued, by which ſcven * commiſſioners were veſted with full and unli az Fel 
mited authority over the whole church of England. On this court were beſtowed clevallical 
| the ſame inquiſitorial powers, poſſeſſed by the former court of high commiſſion : minen. 
They might proceed upon bare ſuſpicion; and the better to ſet the law at defiance, 
it was expteſsly inſerted in their patent itſe.f, that they were to exerciſe their 
juriſdiction, notwithſtanding any law or ſtatute to the contrary. The King's deſign 
to ſubdue the church was now ſufficiently known; and had he been able to eſta- 
bliſh the authority of this new- erected court, his ſucceſs was infallible. A more 
ſenſible blow could not be given both to national liberty and religion; and hap- 
pily the conteſt could not be tried in a cauſe more iniquitous and unpopular than 
that againſt Sharpe and the biſhop of London. 


Tux prelate was cited before the commiſſioners. After denying the legality 
of the court, after claiming the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 
the metropolitan and his ſuffr:gans ; he pleaded in his own defence, that as he 
was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharpe, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 
could not, conſiſtent either with law or juſtice, pronounce ſentence without a 
previous citation and trial : That he had by petition repreſented this difficulty to 
his Majeſty ; and not receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his Fe» 
tition had given entice ſatisfaction ; I hat in order to ſhew his farther deference, 
he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had juſtified his conduct to the 
King; an advice, which, coming f:om a ſuperior, was equivalent to a command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience: That he had thus in his ap- 
prehenſion conformed himſelf to his Majeſty's pleaſure; but if he ſhouid ſtill be 
found wanting to his duty in any particular, ße was now contented to crave par- 
don, and to make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe and the pre- 
late, had no eff-& : The King was determined to have an example: Orders were gen tence 
accor:lingly ſent to the commiſſioners to proceed: And by a majority of votes the againit be 
biſhop, as well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. — 


ALNoST the whole of this ſhort reign conſiſts of attempts, always — 
often illegal, and ſometimes both, againſt whatever was moſt loved and revered by 
the nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the King's as might be laudable in themſelves, 
were ſo diſgraced with theſe intentions, that they ſerve only to aggravate the 
charge againſt him. James was become a great patron of toleration, and an enemy 
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The per'0'5 named were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sancrof« ; the b op of Durham, Crew z 
of Rocheller, Sprat ; the earl of Rocheſter, Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice Hep» 
dert. The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and the biſhop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in his place. 
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to all thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the influence of the church, had been 
enacted both againſt the Diſſenters and Catholics. Not contented with granting 
diſpenſations to particular perſons, he aſſumed a power of iſſuing a declaration of 
general indulgence, and of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a 


conformity was required to the eſtabliſhed religion, This was a ſtrain of autho- 


rity, it muſt be confeſſed, quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution ; 
but was ſupported by many ſtrong precedents|in the Hiſtery of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty were become more prevalent, and began to be well 


underſtood, the late King had, oftner than once, and, without giving much um- 


brage, exerted this dangerous power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of 
a law, which regulated carriages : During the two Dutch wars, he had twice ſuſ- 
pended the act of navigation: And the Commons, in 1 666, being reſclved, con- 
trary to the King's judgment, to enact 15 iniquitous law againſt Iriſh cattle, 
found it neceſſary, in order to obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they 
deſired not at that time entirely to deny or abrogate, to call the importation of 
that cattle a nuiſance, | 

Tno' the former authority of the King was great in civil affairs, it was ſtill 
greater in eccleſiaſtical ; and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be- 


lieved, in virtue of the ſupremacy, to be ing to the Crown, The laſt Parlia- 


ment of Charles the firſt, by depriving the King and convocation of the power of 
framing canons without conſent of Parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſup- 


poſed extent of the ſupremacy ; but ſtill very conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt 


very-important claims, were preſerved, and|were occaſionally made uſe of by the 
Sovereign. In 1662, Charles, pleading bath the rights of his ſupremacy and his 
ſuſpending power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration; and in 1672 
he renewed the ſame edict: Tho” the remonſtrances of his Parliament obliged him, 
on both occaſions, to retract; and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over pre- 
rogative was deemed very great and memorable. In general, we may remark, 

where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
itſelf was little queſtioned! : Where the exerciſe was thought liable to exceptions, 

men not only oppoſed it, but proceeded to deny altogether the legality of the pre- 
rogative on which it was founded. 


James, much more imprudent, head-ftrong, and arbitrary than his brother, 
iſſucd anew a proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and granting a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubje&ts. He was not de- 
terred by the conſideration, that this ſchenje of indulgence was already blaſted by 
two fruitieſs attempts; and that in ſach a government as that of England, it was 
nut ſuſſicient that a prerogative be approved of by ſome lawyers and antiquarians : 

| It 
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if it was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet was till exented, 
the victory over national liberty was equally ſignal, as if obtained by the moſt 
flagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. Theſe two conſiderations indeed would rather 
ſerve to recommend this project to James; who deemed himſelf ſuperior in vi- 
gour and activity to his brother, and who probably thought, that his poopie en- 
joyed no liberties but by his royal conceſſion and indulgence. 


Ix order to procure a better reception for his edict of toleration, the King, 
finding himſelf oppoſed by the church, began to pay great court to the Diſſenters: 
and he imagined, that, by playing one party againſt another, he would eaſily ob- 
tain the victory over both ; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 
to conduct. His intention was ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him ever to 
gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformitts. They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catholics, the 
ſole object of the King's affection. They were ſenſible, that both the violence of 
his temper, and the maxims of his religion, were repugnant to the principles of to- 
leration. They had ſeen, that on his firſt acceſſion to the Crown, as well as during 
his brother's reign, he had courted the church at their expence z and it was not till 
after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had recourſe to the 

Nonconformiſts. All his favours, therefore, muſt, to every man of judgment 
among the ſectaries, have appeared moſt inſidious : Yet ſuch was the pleaſure reap- 
ed from preſent eaſe, ſuch the animoſity of the Diſſenters againſt the church, who 
had ſo long ſubjected them to the rigours of perſecution, that they every where ex- 
preſſed the moſt entire duty to the King and compliance with his meaſures z and 
could not forbear rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreſſion of their enemies. 


Bur had the Diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to ſhut their eyes with regard 
to the King's intentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was 
ſufficient to diſcover the ſecret. The King firſt applied to the Scots Parliament, 
and deſired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, without comprehending the 
Preſbyterians : But that aſſembly, tho* more diſpoſed than even the Parliament of 
england, to ſacrifice their civil liberties, reſolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly 
to their religion 3 and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's application. 
James therefore found himſelf obliged to exert his prerogative; and he thought it 
prudent to intereſt a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catholics, in ſupporting this 
act of authority. To the great ſurprize of the harraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyte- 
rians, they heard the prin-iplcs of toleration every where extolle l, and found that 
frermiſſion was granted to attend conventicles ; an offence, which, even during this 
reign, had been declared no lels than a capital crime. The King's declaration, 
however, of indulgence contained articles, ſu;.icient to depreſs their joy, As if 

Vor- VI. Fit popery 
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without any farther enquiry, may ſuffice to his c 


the Parliament, the ſame violence was exerciſed t 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporatio 
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popery were already predominant, he declared, © that he never would uſe force 
&« or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account of his perſwaſion or the prote- 
« ſtant religion:“ A promiſe ſurely of toleration given to the Proteſtants with 
great precaution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude for perſecution and vio- 
lence. It is likewiſe remarkable, that the King declared in expreſs terms, that 
« he had thought fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, and a}/olute 
« power, which all his ſubjects were to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal 
« toleration.” The dangerous deſigns of other Princes are to he collected by a 
compariſon of their ſeveral actions, by a diſcoyery of their more ſecret coun- 
cils ; but fo blinded was James with zeal, ſo tranſported with his imperious tem- 
per, that even his proclamations and public eqicts contain expreſſions, which, 
demnation. 


Tae Engliſh well knew, that the King, by|the conſtitution of their govern- 
ment, thought himſelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his 


| ſouthern, as in his northern kingdom; and therefore, tho' the declaration of indul- 


gence publiſhed for England was more cautiouſly worded, they could not but be 
alarmed by the arbitrary treatment, to which their neighbours were expoſed, It is 
even remarkable, that the Engliſh declaration contained clauſes of a ſtrange i import. 
The King there promiſed, that he would maintain his loving ſubjects in all their 
properties and poſſeſſions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other. 
Men thought, that, if the full eſtabliſnment of popery was not at hand, this 
promiſe was quite ſuperfluous ;- and they concluded, that the King was ſo replete 
with joy on the proſpect of that glorious event, that he cou.d not, even for a 
moment, refrain himſelf from expreſſing it. 


Bur what afforded the moſt alarming proſpect, was the violent, and precipitant 


conduct of affairs in Ireland. Tyrconnel was now veſted with full authority; 


and carried over with him as chancellor one Fitt 
a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and other crimes, but who com- 
penſated for all his enormities by a headlong zeaſ for the Catholic religion. He 
was even heard to ſay from the bench, that the Proteſtants were ail rogues, 
and that there was not one among forty thouſand who was not a traitor, a re- 
bel, and a villain, The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration was ſuitable to ſuch 
ſentiments. The Catholics were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the 
courts of judicature, of the bench of juſtices. In order to make them maſters of 
had been practiſed in England. 
were recalled ; and new charters 
were granted, ſubjectiag the corporations to the abſolute will of the Sovereign. 
The Proteſtant freemen were expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter ſect, 


as 


n, a man who was taken from 
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as they always were the majority in number, were now inveſted with the whole 
| power of the kingdom. The act of ſettlement was the obſtacle to their en- 
joying the whole property; and Tyrconnel had formed a ſcheme for callipg a Par- 


liament, in order to reverſe that a&, and empower the ting to beſtow all the 
lands of Ireland on his catholic ſubjects. But in this ſcheme he met with op- 


poſition from the moderate Catholics in the King's council. Lord Bellaſis went 


even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, ** that that fellow in Ireland was fool and 
« madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from the de- 
ſertion of the Proteſtants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England : And by theſe conſiderations the King's reſolutions 
were for ſome time ſuſpended ; tho? it was eaſy to foreſee, from the uſual tenor 
of his conduct, which ſide would at laſt preponderate. 


Bur the King was not contented with diſcovering in his own kingdoms the im- 
prudence of his conduct: He was reſolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs ot it. 


h. 


He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtlemaine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in or- Embadl 
| ; ; . y te 
der to expreſs his obeiſance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- Rome. 


tholic communion. Never man, who came on ſo important an errand, met with 
ſo many neglects and even affronts, as Caſtlemaine. The Pope, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, onducted with ſuch in- 
diſcretion, could never poſlibly be ſucceſsful. - And as he was engaged in a violent 
quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more than 
the converſion of England, he bore little regard to James, whom he believed to 
be cloſely united with his capital enemy, 


Tus only proof of complaiſance, which the King dd from his Holineſs, 
was his ſending a nuncio into England, in return for the embaſſy. By act of Par- 
liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treaſon : Yet ſo little 
regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and ſolemn 
reception at Windſor. The duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed-cham- 
ber, becauſe he-refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his employ- 
ments. The nuncio reſided openly in London during all this reign. Four catho- 
lic biſhops were publickly conſecrated in the King's chapel, and ſent out, under the 
title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective dio- 
ceſes. Their paſtoral letters, directed to the lay Catholics of England, were printed 
and diſperſed by the expreſs allowance and permiſſion of the King. The regular 
_ clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 
lome of them were fo indiſcreet as to boaſt, that, in a little time, they hoped to 
walk | in proceſſion thro? the capital. 
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Wulle . King ſhocked in the moſt open manner al the principles and pre- 
judices of his proteſtant ſubjects, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that he 
ſtood in need of their AMtance for the exccutior of his deſigns. He had himſelf, 
by virtue of his preroFative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and diſpenſed with the teſt; 
but he would gladly have obtained the ſanction of Parliament to theſe acts of pow- 
er; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edicts alone would never afford 
ſafficient ſecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem - 
bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called c/oſetings ; and 
he uſed every expedient of reaſons, menaces, anf promiſes to break their obſtinacy 
in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the Parliament, 
and was reſolved to call a new one, from whom he expected more complaiſance 
and ſubmiſſion, By the practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 
maſter of all the corporations, and could at his, pleaſure change every where the 
whole magiſtracy. The church party, therefoge, by whom the Crown had been 
hitherto ſo remarkably ſupported, and to whom the King viſibly owed his own 
ſucceſſion, were deprived of all authority; and Diſſenters, firſt in London, and af- 
rerwards in every other town, were ſubſtituted in their place. Not contented with 
this violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appointed toexamine 
the qualifications of electors z and directions were given them to exclude all ſuch 
as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes “. eries to this purpoſe were openly 
propoſed in all places, in order to try the ſentiments of men, and enable the King 
to judge of the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the Crown 
was at this time ſo great; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo conſi- 
derable and independent; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been 
enſured of infallible ſucceſs, and might have carried his authority to what extent 
he pleaſed. But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devated himſelf, were 
not the hundredth part of the people. Even the proteſtant Nonconformiſts, whom 
he ſo much courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, 
repoſed very little confidence in the unnatural alliance contraſted with the Catho- 
lics, and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to their uſual practice in 
all ages, ſeemed at preſent to be adopted by that ſect. The King therefore, find- 
ing little hopes of ſucceſs, protracted the election of a Parliament, and proceeded 


ſtill in the exerciſe of illegal and arbitrary authority, 


»The elections in bes places, particularly in York, wefe transferred from the people to pu ma- 
giſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all named by the Crown, Sir John Rereſby's Memoirs, p. 
272. This was in reality nothing different from the King's naming the members. The ſame act f 
authority had been employed in all the burroughs of Scodand. 


Tuz 
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Tux whole power in Ireland had been committed to the Catholics. In Scot- 


zand, all the miniſters, whom the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that re- 


ligion. Every great office in England, civil and mi itary, was gradual'y tranſ- 
fe red from the Proteſtants. Rocheder and Clarendon, the King's brothers-in-law, 
tho? they had been ever faithful to his intereils, could not, by all their ſervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been diſmiſſed from 
their employments. The proltitute Jefferies himſclf, tho? he had ſacrificed honour 
and juſtice and humanity to the Court ; yet becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his 
religion, was very faſt declining in favour and interelt. Nothing now remained 


but to open the door in the church and univerſities to the intruſion of the Catho-- 


lics. It was not long before the King made this violent effort; and by conſtrain- 
ing the prelacy and eftabliſhed chureh to ſeek protection in the principles of liber- 
ty, he at laſt left himſelf entirely without friends and adherents. 


FaTHer Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by the King's mandate to 
the univerſity of Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was ufual for 
the univerſity to-confer that degree on perſons eminent for learning, without re- 
gard to their religion; and as they had even admitted lately the ſ-cretary to the 
ambaſſador of Morocco; the King on that account thought himſelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered, that there was a great differ- 
ence between a compliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a title 
to vote in all the elections and decrees of the univerſity, and which, if conferred 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperior. They 
therefore refuſed to obey the King's mandate, and were cited to appear before the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. The vice-chanceilor was ſuſpended; but as 
the univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſucceed him, the King thought proper for 
the preſent to drop his pretenſions. 


Tur attempt upon the univerſity of Oxford was proſecuted with more inflexible , 


Chap. 1. 
1037. 


obſtinacy, and was attended with more important conſequences. This univerſity had — 
lately in their famous decree made a ſolemn profeſſion of paſſive obedience; and the college. 


court probably expected, that they would ſhow their ſincerity when their' turn 
came to practiſe that doctrine; which, tho', if carried to the utmoſt extent, it be 
contrary both to reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moſt effectual oppo- 
ſition from the latter principle. The preſident of Magdalen college, one of the 
richeſt foundations in Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent in favour 


of Farmer, a new convert, but one, who, beſides his being a catholic, had not in 


other reſpects the qualities required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The 
fellows of the college made very ſubmiſſive applications to the King for recalling 


his mandate, but before they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by 


their / 
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- Chap. I. their ſtatutes, they were required to proceed to an election. They therefore choſe 


1687. 


Dr. Hough, a man of virtue, as well as of the firmneſs and vigour requiſite for 
maintaining his own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to puniſh the 
college for this contumacy, as it was called, |an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
was ſent down, and the new preſident and the|fellows were cited before that court. 
So little regard had been paid to any other conſideration beſides religion, that Far- 
mer, on enquiry, was found guilty of the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices; inſo- 
much that even the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his elec- 
tion. A new mandate, therefore, was iſſued in favour of Parker, lately created 
biſhop of Oxford, a man of a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, attoned 
for all his vices by his avowed willingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The 


college repreſented, that all preſidents had ever been appointed by election, and 
there were even few inſtances of the King's interpoſing by his recommendation in 


favour of any candidate; that having already made a regular election of a preſi- 
dent, they could not, during his life, deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute any 
other in his place; that, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of 
their founder, could not be choſen; that they| had all of them bound themſelves 
by oath to obſerve theſe ſtatutes, and never 5d any account to accept of a diſpen- 


poſe his Majeſty inclinations. 


ſation 3 and that the coliege had at all times fo 


much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loy- 


alty, that nothing but the moſt invincible ee. could now oblige them to op- 


| All theſe re 
preſident and all the fellows, except two who c 


ſons availed them nothing. The 
pmplied, were expelled the college; 


ſiaſtics, and rendered the breach between the 


and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the office. | This a& of violence, of all thoſe 
committed during the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt illegal and arbitrary. 
When the diſpenſing power was the moſt ſtrequouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, 
it had ill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, whiqh regard to private property, could 
not legally be infringed by that prerogative : Yet in this inſtance it appeared, that 
even theſe were not now ſecure from invaſion, The privileges of a college are 
attacked: Men are illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their 
duty, to their oaths, and to their religion : The fountains of the church are at- 
tempted to be poiſoned ; nor would it be long, it was concluded, ere all eccleſi- 
aſtical, as well as civil preferments, would be beſtowed on ſuch as, negligent of 
honour, virtue, and ſincerity, baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſuperſti- 
tion. Such were the general ſentiments; and| as the univerſities have an intimate 
connexion with the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, and mightily intereſted all thoſe 
who have there received their education, this arbitrary proceeding begot an uni- 
verſal diſcontent againſt the King's adminiſtration. 


Taz next meaſure of the court was an ihſult ſtill more open on the eccle- 
ing and that powerful body fatal, 
as 


as well as incurable. It is ſtrange, that James, when he fele, from the ſentiments 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yer 
be ſo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſſibly have a proportional 
authority over his ſubjects. Could he have profited from repeated experience, he 
had ſeen inſtances enough of their ſtrong averſion towards that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious diſpoſition, he was determined, by every poſſible ex- 
pedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. | 


Tur King publiſhed a ſecond declaration of indulgence, almoſt in the ſame 
terms with the former; and he ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 
ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all the churches. As they were known 


univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they 


thought, could be meant only as an inſult upon them ; and they were ſenſible, 
that, by their compliance, they would expoſe themſelves, both to public contempt, 
on account of their tame behaviour, and to public hatred, by their indireRly patro- 


nizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative ®. They were determined, therefore, almoſt” 


univerſally to preſerve the regard of the people; their only protection, while 
the laws were become of fo little validity, and while the Court was ſo deeply en- 
gaged in oppoſite intereſts. In order to encourage them in this reſolution, ſix 
prelates, to wit, Lloyde biſhop of St. Afaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 


of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briſtol, 
met privately with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition to the King. 
They there repreſented in few words, that, tho* poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of 


loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given ſuch evident teſtimo- 


nies ; tho? deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Diſſenters ; 


yet becauſe the declaration of indulgence was founded on a prerogative, formerly 
declared illegal by Parliament, they could nor, in prudence, honour, or conſcience, 
ſo far make themſelves parties as theidiſtribution of it all over the kingdom would 


be interpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the King, that he would 


not inſiſt upon their reading the declaration F. 


meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. 


Theſe orders were agreeable to their party prejudices, and they * ſubmitted to them, The 
contrary was now the caſe, 


+ The words of the petition were: That the preat averſenefs found in themſelves to their diftri- - 


buting and publiſhing in all their charches your Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to your Majefty (our holy mother, the church 
of 3 being both in her principles and her conſtant practice unqueſtionably * and having to 


Aer. 


Tus 
»When Charles diffolved his laſt Parliament, he ſet forth a declaration giving his reaſons for that 
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1682, 


o 
. 
10 

| 
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Ilm priſon- 
ment. 
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Taz King was incapable, not only of yielding to the greateſt oppoſition, but 


of allowing the ſlighteſt and moſt reſpectful contradiction to paſs unpuniſhed. He 


immediately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, when once embraced, 
were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, for a petition ſo popular in its matter, 
and ſo prudent and cautious in the expreſſion. As the petition was delivered him 
in private, he ſummoned them before the council; and there queſtioned them 
whether they would acknowledge it. The biſhqps ſaw- his intention, and ſeemed 
long deſirous to decline anſwering: But being puſhed by the chancellor, they at 
laſt owned the petition. On their refuſal ro give bail, an order was immediately 
drawn for their commitment to the Tower; and| the Crown lawyers received di- 


which, it was pretended, they 


had compoſed and uttered. 


Tux people were already aware of the danger, to which the prelates were ex- 


poſed; and were raiſed to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 


the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe fathers of the 
church brought from court under the cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them 
embarked in the veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their af- 
fection for liberty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once; and they flew to 
behold this affecting and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was covered with 
crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy 


' paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 


treme danger, to which their country and their religion ſtood expoſed. Even the 
ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their 
knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the benediction of thoſe criminals, 
whom they were appointed to guard. Some perſons ran into the water, that they 
might participate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, which the prelates were diſtributin 

on all around them. The biſhops themſelves, during this triumphant ſuffering, aug- 
mented the general favour, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment; and they ſtill 


her great honour been more chan once publicly acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious Majeſty) nor 
yet from any want of tenderneſs to Difſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a 
temper as ſhall be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in Pa liament and Con- 


vocation. But among many other Conſiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 


founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath been often declared illegal in Parliament, and particu- 
larly in the year 1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of yohr Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of fo 
great moment and conſequence to the whole nation both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners 
cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diftribution of it all 
over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in God's houſe, and in the time 
of divine ſervice, muſt amount to in common and reaſonable conſtruction, 


. exhorted 
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exhorted the people to fear God, honour the King, and maintain their loyalty z Chap. I. 
expreſſions more animating than the moll inflammatory ſpeeches. And no fooner Ss 
had they entered the precincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order 
to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, which om in defence of its holy cauſe, 
had thought them worthy to endure. | 

Tuzix paſſage when conducted to their trial, was, if poſſible, attended with 9 al, 
greater crowds of anxious ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that the iſſue could not poſſibly be put on 
a more favourable cauſe, than that in which the King had ſo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty-nine temporal peers (for the other prelates ſtood aloof) atrended the 
priſoners to Weſtminſter-hall; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the proceſ- 

ſion, that ſcarce any room was left for the populace to enter. The lawyers for 
the biſhops were Sir Robert Sawyer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers, No caule, even during the proſecution of the popiſh plot, was 
ever heard with ſo much zeal and attention. The popular torrent, which, of 
itſelf, ran fierce and ſtrong, was now farther irritated by the oppoſition of the 
government. 

THe council for the biſhops a that the law allowed ſubjects, if they 
thought themſelves aggrieved in any particular, to addreſs themſelves by petition 
to the King, provided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame law pre- 
ſcribed them, and which in the preſent petition the prelates had rigidly obſervet : 
That an active obedience in caſes, which were contrary to conſcience, was never pre- 
tended to be due to government; and law was allowed to be the great meaſure of 
the compliance and ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found com- 
mands to be impoſed upon him, which he could not obey, it was more reſpectful 
to offer to the Prince his reaſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and re- 
ſractory ſilence : That it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even tho? not expreſly 
called upon, to diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every one had fo 
intimate a concern : That the biſhops in the preſent caſe were called upon, and 
muſt either expreſs their approbation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by 
petition : That it could be no ſedition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending the 
laws ; becauſe there really was no ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal 
and limited government : That even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been 
frequently diſputed before the whole nation, both in Weſtminſter-hall, and in both 
houſes of Parliament ; and no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it 
as criminal : That the prelates, inſtead of making any appeal to the people, had ap- 
plied in private to his Majeſty, and had even delivered their petition fo ſecretly, 

Vor, VI. G g g that 


2 


17th of June. 
and acquital 


of the biſhops, 
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that except by the confeſſion, extorted from them before the council, it was found 
impoſſible to prove them the authors: And that tho? the petition was afterwards 
printed and diſperſed, it was not ſo much as attempted to be proved, that they 
had the leaſt knowlege of that publication. 


Tatrsz arguments were convincing in themſelvds, and were heard with a very 
favourable diſpoſition by the audience. Even ſome of the judges; tho? their ſeats 
were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves in|favour of the Gal hou The 


Jury however, from what cauſe is not certainly known, took ſevgal hours to de- 
liberate, and kept, during ſo long a time, the peqple in the moſt anxious expec- 
tation. But when the wiſhed- for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt pronounced, the 
intelligence was echoed thro* the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, was 
carried into the city, and was pgs * with infinite joy throughout the king- 
dom. EE 


Ever ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the King had, every ſummer, encamped his 


army on Hounſlow-heath, that he might both improve their diſcipline, and by- 


ſo unuſual a ſpectacle over-awe the mutinous people. A popiſh chapel was openly 
erected in the midſt of the camp, and great paing taken, tho' in vain, to bring 
over the ſoldliers to that communion. The few cpaverts, whom the prieſts had 
made, were treated with ſuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every one from 
following the example. Even the Iriſh officers, whom, the King introduced into 
the army, ſerved rather, from the averſion borne them, to weaken his intereſt 


among them. It happened that the very day, oh which the biſhops” trial was 
4 retired into lord Feverſham, 


finiſhed, the King had reviewed the troops, and h 
the general's tent; when he was ſurpriſed to heat a great uproar in the camp, 
attended with the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuary joy. He ſuddenly 
enquired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, |** Ir . nothing but the re- 
« joicing of th» ſoldiers for the acquittal of the biſhops.” * Do you call that 
„nothing?“ replied he, “but ſo much the worſe|for them.“ 


Tur King was (till determined to ruſh forwards in the ſame courſe, where he 
was already, by his precipitate career, fo fatally adpanced. Tho' he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholjcs, were enraged at his paſt 
meaſures, and ſtill more terrificd with the future proſpect; tho? he ſaw that the 
ſame diſcontents had r.ached the army, his ſole reſource during the general diſ- 
affection : Yet was he incapable of changing his meaſures, or even of remitting 
his violence in the proſecution of them. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Pel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favour the biſhops : He iſſued orders to pro- 
ſecute all thoſe clergymen, who had not read his declaration ; that is, the whole 
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church of England, two hundred exe; He ſent a mandate to the new fel- 
lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen-college, to elect for preſident, in'the 
room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 


| titular biſhop of Madaura: And he is even ſaid to have nominated the ſame per- 
ſon to the ſee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of compaſ- 


fon rather than of anger: Ard is really ſurpriſing in a man, who, 1n other re- 
ſpeAs, was not deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. 


Chap. f. 
1088. 


A rw days before the acquittal of the biſhops, an event happened, which, in 10th of June, 


the King's ſentiments, much overbalanced all the mortifications, which he had 


Birth of the 
Prince of 


received on that occaſion, The Queen was brought to bed of a ſon, who was Wales. 


baptized by the name of James. This bleſſing was impatiently longed for, not 
only by the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics both abroad and at 
home. They ſaw that the King was paſt middle age; and that on his death the 
ſucceſſion mult devolve on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, two zealous Pro- 
teſtants, who would ſoon replace every thing on the antient foundations. Vows- 
therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſor : Pilgrimages were un- 
dertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Modena ; and ſucceſs 
was chielly attributed to that pious journey. But in proportion as this event was 
agreeable to the Catholics, it encreaſed the diſguſt of the Proteſtants, by depriving 
them of that agrecable, tho' ſomewhat diſtant proſpect, in which at preſent they 
fattered themſelves. Calumny even went ſo far as to aſcribe to the King the de- 
ſign of impoſing on the world a ſuppoſititious child, who might be educated in his 
principles, and after his death ſupport the Catholic religion in his dominions. The 
nation almoſt univerſally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 


crime; as they had ſeen, that from like motives, he was guilty of every impru- 


dence : And the affections of nature, they thought, would be eaſily ſacrificed to 
the ſuperior motives of propagating a catholic and orthodox faith. The preſent 
occaſion was not the firſt, when that calumny had been propagated. In the year 
1682, the Queen, then Dutcheſs of York, had been pregnant ; and rumours 
were ſpread, that an impoſture would, at that time, be put upon the nation : But 
happily, the infant proved a female, and thereby uy the party all the trouble 
of ſupporting their improbable ſiction f. 


+ This ſtory is taken notice of in a weekly paper, the Obiervator, publiſhed at that very time, 


23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing the moſt incredible ſtory; but it is ſurely 
ſingular, that the ſame calumny, when once baffled, ſhould yet be renewed with ſuch ſucceſs. 
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CHAP. I. 


Conduft of the Printe of Orange.———He forms a league againſt France, 
—refuſes to concur with the King, "ſolves to oppoſe the King, 
is applied to by the Engliſh. Coal: on 1 parties. Prince's 
preparations. Offers of France to the rejected. Sup- 
poſed league with France. General diſc 
tracis his meaſures. Prince's declaration. 


England. General commotion. ———Deſertfon of the army. — and 
of Prince George, — and of the Princeſs Hune.— King's conſterna- 
tion, and flight. General confuſion. King ſeiaed at Fever- 
ſham. Second evaſion, King's character. Convention ſum- 


moned. Settlement of Scotland. 
Views of the parties, 
Commons prevail. 
ferences. 


Enghſh convention meets. 
Free conference þetween the Houſes. 
Settlement of the on... Manners and 


HILE every motive, civil and religious, rred to alienate from the 
King every rank and denomination of men, it might be expected, that 
his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight: But ſuch is the 
influence of eſtabliſhed government; ſo averſe are men from beginning hazardous 
enterprizes z that had not the nation received ſuccour from abroad, affairs might 
long have remained in their preſent delicate ſituation, and the King might at laſt 
have prevailed in his raſh, and ill concerted projects. 


Tus Prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with the Lady Mary, had main- 


the Prince of tained a very prudent conduct; agreeable to that ſound underſtanding, with which 


he was ſo eminently endowed. He made it a maximſto concern himlelf very little 
in Engliſh affairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give 
umbrage to the Prince who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well as his 
intereſt, led him to employ himlclt with aſſiduous induſtry in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, and to oppole the grandeur of the F rench Monarch, againſt whom he had 

long, 


The King << 
The Prince lands 
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kong, both from perſonal and political conſiderations, conceived the moſt violent Chap. II. 
animoſity, By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole Engliſh 638. 
nation: But as he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by com- 


pliance with France, he had much declined in the favour and affections of that 
monarch. 


JAMEs on his acceſſion found it ſo much his intereſt to live on good terms with 
the heir-apparent, that he ſhowed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and the Prince on his part was not wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard 

towards the King. On Monmouth's invaſion, he immediately diſpatched over 
fix regiments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice ; and he offered 
to take the command of the King's forces againſt the rebels. However much he 
might diſapprove the maxims of the King's adminiſtration, he ever kept a total 
ſilence on that ſubje&, and gave no countenance to thoſe diſcontents, which were 
propagated with ſuch induſtry throughout the nation. 


Ir was from the application of James himſelf, that the Prince firſt openly took 
any part in Engliſh affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, which the King 
had entertained of his own prerogative, he found, that the edicts, emitted from it, 
ſtill wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the continuance of them might 
in the iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and to the Catholics, whom he de- 
ſired to favour. An att of Parliament alone could enſure the indulgence or tole- 
ration, which he had laboured to eſtabliſh; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 
declare in favour of that ſcheme, the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his 
own applications, would at laſt be prevailed with to adopt it. The conſent there- 
fore, of the Prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was ſtrongly 
ſolicited by the King; and in order to engage him to agree to that mealure, hopes 
were given +, that England would ſecond him in all thoſe enterprizes, which his 
active and extenſive genius had with ſuch ſucceſs formed on the continent. 


Tur Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King of Spain were enraged by, 1 
the repeated injuries, which they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis, and league againſt 
fill more, by the frequent inſults, which his pride had made them undergo. He Fance. 
was apprized of the influence of theſe Monarchs over the catholic Princes of the 
empire: He had himſelf obtained a great authority with the Proteſtant Princes: 
And he formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league againſt the en- 
croachments of France, which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the liberty and inde- 
pendance of all irs neighbours. 9 By 


+ Burnet, vol. i. p. 711. D'Avaux, 15th of April, 1688. 
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No characters are more incompatible than thoſe of a conqueror and a perſecu- 


tor; and Lewis ſoon found, that, beſides his weakening France by the baniſh- 


ment of ſo many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees had enflamed all the proteſtant na- 
tions againſt him, and had raiſed him enemies, |who, in defence of their rehgion 
as well as liberty, were obſtinately reſolved to oppole his progreis. The city of 
Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had before fallen into a dependance 
on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they every moment received, 
of the furious proſecutions againſt the Hugonots, had now dropped all private 
factions, and had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange +. 

The proteſtant Princes of the empire had formed a ſeparate league at Magdebourg 
for the defence of their religion. The Engliſh were anew enraged at the blind 
bigotry of their Sovereign, and were diſpoſcd to embrace the moſt deſperate reſo- 
lutions againſt him. From a view of the ſtate bf Europe during this period, it 
appears that Lewis beſides ſully ing an illuſtrious reign, had wantonly by this per- 
ſecution raiſed invincible barriers to his arms, which otherwiſe it had been very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to reſiſt, | 


Tur Prince of Orange knew how to avail hinifelf of all theſe advantages. By 
his intrigues and WW a league was formed at Auſbourg, where the whole 
empire 1 in its defence againſt the French Monarch. Spain and Holland 
became parties in the alliance. The acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained. 
Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favour the ſame|cauſe. But tho? theſe numerous 
ſtates compoſed the greater part of Europe, the league was ſtill deemed imperfect 
and unequal to its end; ſo long as England maintained that neutrality, in which 
ſhe had hitherto perſevered, | 

James, tho' more prone to bigotry, was more 10 ſible to his own and to national 
honour than his brother; and had he not been|confined by the former motive, 
he would have maintained with more ſpirit the jntereſt and independance of his 
kingdoms. When a proſpect, therefore, appeared of promoting his religious 
ſchemes by oppoling the progreſs of France, he was not averſe to that meaſure ; 
and he gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, that, by concurring with his views in 
England, he might prevail with him to ſecond thoſe projects, which the Prince 
was ſo ambitious of promoting. 


A MORE tempting offer could not be made to þ perſon of his enterprizing cha- 


concur with racter: But the objections to that meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him 


the King. 


| Inſuperable. The King, he obſerved, had incurred the molt violent hatred of his 


+ D'Avaux, 24th July, 1681 ; 10th of June, 15th of Oftober, 11th of November, 1688, vol. 
iv. p. 30. 5 
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own ſubjects: Great apprehenſions were entertained of his deſigns : The only re- 
ſource, which the nation ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs: 
Should he concur in thoſe dreatied meaſures, he would draw on himſelf all the 
o.Jum, under which the King laboured: The nation might even refuſe to bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that caſe become ſo ſuſpicious: And he might 
himſelf incur danger of loſing a ſucceſſion, which was awaiting him, ard which 


Chap. IT. 
1088. 


the egregious indiſere tion of the King ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping 


before it ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, 
by which the Nonconformiſts as well as Catholics were expoled to puniſhment. 
The teſt he eſteemed a ſecurity abſolutely requiſite for the eſtabliſhed religion. 


Tus King did not remain ſatisfied with a ſingle trial, There was one Stuart, 
a Scots lawyer, who had been baniſhed for treaſonable practices; but wha had af- 
terwards obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the King's directions, 
Stuart wrote ſeveral letters to penſionary Fagel, with whom he had contracted an 
acquaintance in Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for an unlimited tole- 
ration, he deſired, that his reaſons ſhould, in the King's name, be communicated to 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made no reply; but 
finding, that his ſilence was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at lalt expreſſed his own ſen- 
timent and that of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it was their hxed opinion, that no 
man, merely becauſe he diſfered from the eſtabliſhed faith, ſhould ever, while he te- 
mained a peaccable ſubject, be expoſed to any puniſhment or even moleſtation: 


That the Prince and Princeſs of Orange gave heartily ther conſent for repealing. 


legally all the penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe enacted againſt the Catholics as againſt 
the Proteſtant Nonconformiſts; and would concur with the King in any meaſure 
for that purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be conſidered as a penalty inflicted on 
the profeſſors of any religion, but as a ſecurity provided for the eſtabliſhed worſhip. 

Thar it was no puniſhment on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own revenues or induſtry. That even in the United Provinces, 
which were ſo often cited as models of toleration, tho” all ſects were admitted, yet 
civil offices were only enjoyed by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion. That 
military commands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on Catholics ; but as they 
were conferred with great precaution, and ſtill lay under the controul of the magi- 
ſtrate, they could give no juſt reafon for umbrage. And that their Highneſſes, 
however deſirous of gratifying the King, and of endeavouring, by every means, 
to render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to any meaſure, which 
would expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent danger. 


When. 
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King. 


ba 


the 


England were, many of them, retained in thei 


ied to 


Wurv this letter was publiſhed, as it onſ was it inſpired great courage into 
the Proteſtants of all denominations, and ſerved to keep them united in their op- 
poſition to the encroachments of the Catholics. On the other hand, the King, 
who was not contented with a ſimple toleration for his own religion, but was re- 
ſolved, that it ſhould enjoy great credit, if not ar] abſolute ſuperiority, was extreme- 
ly diſguſted, and took every occaſion to expreſs his diſpleaſure, as well againſt 
the Prince of Orang: as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, who 
preyed on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and liberty to diſpoſe of their 
prizes. He revived ſome complaints of the Haſt-India company with regard to 
the affair of Bantam +. He required the fix Britiſh regiments in the Durch ſer- 
vice to be ſent over. Ile began to put his navy in a formidable condition. And 
from all his movements, the Hollanders entertained appr. henſions, that he fought 
only an occiſion and pretence for making war ypon them. 

Tur Prince in his turn reſolved to puſh affairs with more vigour, and to pre- 
ſerve all the Engliſh Proteſtants in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in 
their preſent union againſt the Catholics. He Knew that the men of education in 
religion more by honour than by 
principle ꝓ; and that, tho' every one was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet, if 
the example was once ſet by ſome eminent perſohs, intereſt would every day make 
conſiderable converſions to a communion, which was ſo zealouſly encouraged by 


the Sovereign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent over as envoy to England; and the 
Prince gave him inſtructions, beſides publicly rgmonſtrating with the King on his 


conduct both at home and abroad, to apply in|his name, after a proper manner, 
to every ſect and denomination. To the church party he ſent affurances of favour 
and regard, and proteſted, that his education jn Holland had nowiſe prejudiced 
him againſt epiſcopal government. The Nontonformiſts he exhorted not to be 


: deceived by the fallacious careſſes of a popiſh Court, but to wait patiently, till, in 
the maturity of time, laws enacted by Proteſtants, ſhould give them that tolera - 


tion, which, with ſo much reaſon, they had long claimed and demanded. Dyk- 
velt executed his commiſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders of men caſt their 
eyes towards Holland, and expected thence a deliverance from thoſe dangers, with 
which their religion and liberty were ſo nearly threatened, 


Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in church and ſtate, meds ſecret 


e Eng- applications to Dykvelt, and thro' him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 


bert too, tho* a man of great expence, and ſeemingly of little religion, had 
chrown up his employments, and retired to the Hague, where he aſſured the 


+ D'Avaux, 21ſt of January; 1687. 1 Burnet, . 
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Prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, by whom that admiral was extremely be- 
loved. Admiral Ruilel, couſin- german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 


paſſed frequently between England and Holland, and kept the communication 


open with all the great men of the proteſtant party. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over under pretence of drink- 
ing the waters at Spaw, and conveyed. ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal 
combination againſt the meaſures of the King. Lord Dunblaine, ſon to the earl 
of Danby, being maſter of a frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Holland, and car- 
ried from many of the nobility tenders of duty, and even conſiderable ſums of 
money +, to the Prince of Orange. 


Turk remained, however, ſome reaſons, which retained all parties in awe, 


and kept them from breaking out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invaſion, an inheritance, which the laws 


enſured to the Princeſs ; and the Engliſh Preteſtants, on the other hand, from the 
proſpect of her ſucceſſion, ſtill entertained hopes of obtaining at laſt a peaceable 
and a ſafe redreſs of all their grievances. © But when the Prince of Wales was 
born, both the Prince and the Engliſa nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw 
no reſource but in a confederacy for their mutual intereſts. And thus the event 
which the King had ſo long made the object of his moſt ardent prayers, and 
from which he expected the firm eſtabliſhment of his chrone, proved the imme- 
diate cauſe of his ruin and downfal: 


ZuyLESTEIN, who had been ſent over to congratulate the King on the birth of 
his ſon, brought the Prince formal invitations from moſt of the great men in Eng- 
land, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberty. The 
biſhop of London, the carls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the 
duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallifax, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Pau- 
let, Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens of Lon- 
don; all theſe perſons, tho* of the moſt oppoſite parties, concurred in their appli- 
cations to the Prince. The Whigs, ſuitable to their antient principles of liberty, 


Chap. 
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which had led them to attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a King, Coalition of 
whoſe conduct had verified whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated of hisparties, | 


ſucceſſion, The Tories and the church-party, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, 


their rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all 
over-ſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, and attend to the great and powerful dictates 
of nature. The Nonconformiſts, dreading the careſſes of known and inveterate 
enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more ſecure from a Prince, educated in 


thoſe principles, and accuſtomed to that practice. And thus all faction was for a 


+ D'Avaur, 14th and 24th of September, 8th and 15th of Oftober, 1688. 
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. time laid afleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting their animoſity, had ſe- 
*  cretly concurred in a deſign of oppoſing their unhappy and miſguided Sovereign. 


The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired great popularity by deſerting, at this 
time, the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated, left his regiment, 
mortgaged his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and made a tender of his ſword 
and purſe to the Prince of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and 
infirmities, had taken a journey for the ſame purppbſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the 
Hague, and puſhed on the enterprize with that ardent and courageous ſpirit, for 
which he was ſo eminent. Even Sunderland, the King's favourite miniſter, is 
believed to have entered into a correſpondence with the Prince 1 and at the ex- 


pence of his own honour and his maſter's interęſt, to have ſecretly embraced a 
cauſe, which, he foreſaw, was likely ſoon to predominate . 


Tux Prince was eaſily determined to yield to the applications of the Engliſh; 
and to embrace the defence of a nation, which, during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 


regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object of his ambition was to be 


placed at the head of a confederate army, and by his valour toavenge the injuries, 


which himſelf, his country, and his allies had ſyſtained from the haughty Lewis, 


But while England remained under the preſent government, he deſpaired of ever 
forming a league, which would be able, with any probability of ſucceſs, to make 


oppoſition againſt that powerful Monarch. The tyes of affinity could not be ſup- 


poſed to have great influence over a perſon of the Prince's rank and temper ; much 
more, as he knew, that they were at firſt unwillipgly contracted by. the King, and 
had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential favours or good offices. Or ſhould 
any reproach remain upon him for violating the duties of Private life; the glory of 
delivering oppreſſed nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of all reaſon- 
able men, to make ample compenſation. He qould not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would-eſtabliſh his autho- 


rity in that kingdom, And ſo egregious was| James's temerity,. that there was 


no advantage, ſo great or obvious, which that Prince's indiſcretion might not 
afford his enemies. 


Tux Prince of Oui throughout his whole life, was peculiarly happy in the 
ſituations, in which he was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he 


reſtored the liberties of theſe kingdoms, he ſupported the general. independency 


+ D'Avaux was always of that opinion. See his Negotlations 6th and 2oth of May, 18th, 27th 
of September, 22d of November, 1688. But it is pretended, that that lord always ſuggeſted mode- 
rate councils to the King; a ſure proof, if true, of his fidglity, See his defence, of 
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of Europe. And thus, tho? his virtue, it is confeſſed, be not the pureſt, which Chap. II. 
| we meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any perſon, whoſe actions and 58 


conduct have contributed more eminently to the general intereſts of ſociety and 
of mankind. 


Taz time, when the Prince entered on his enterprize, was very well choſen ; Prince's pres 
as the people were then in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, which Parations. 
the impriſonment and trial of the biſhops had put upon the church, and indeed 
upon all the Proteſtants of the nation. His method of conducting the prepara- 

tions was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretences, he had beforehand made 
conſiderable augmentations to the Dutch fleet; and the ſhips were at that time 
lying in harbour. Some additional troops were alſo levied ; and ſums of money, 
raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the uſe of this expedition. 
The ſtates had given him their entire confidence; and partly from terror of the 
exorbitant power of France, partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their 
commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterprize 
was become to their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the neighbouring 
Princes regarded him as their guardian and protector, and were guided by him 
in all their councils. He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the Land- 
grave of Heſſe · Caſſel, with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that 
theſe Princes ſhould replace the troops employed againſt England, and ſhould pro- 
tect the United Provinces during the abſence of the Prince of Orange. Their 
forces were already on their march for that purpoſe: A conſiderable encampment 
of the Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen : Every place was in motion ; and 
tho? the roots of this conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, ſo 
ſecret were the Prince's councils, ſo fortunate was the diſpoſition of affairs, that he 
ſtill could cover his preparations under other pretences Z 2 little luſpicion \ was 

entertained of his real intentions. 


; 
; 
N 
N 


Taz King of France, menaced by the league of Auen had reſolved to 
ſtrike the firſt blow againſt the allies; and having fought a quarrel with the Em- 
peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and 
had laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The Elector of Cologne, who was alſo Biſhop of 
Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded the United 
Provinces, had died about this time; and the candidates for that rich ſucceſſion 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the houſe of Auſtria, and the car- 
dinal of Furſtembourg, a prelate entirely dependant on France. The Pope, who 
favoured the allies, was able to throw the balance between the parties, and Prince 
Clement was choſen ; a circumſtance which contributed extremely to the ſecurity 
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had applied to France for ſuccours, the neighbouring territories were all in mo- 


tion ; and by this means the preparations of the 


But as the cardinal kept on of many of the fortreſſes, and 


utch and their allies ſeemed in- 


tended merely for their own defence againſt the —_— of Lewis. 


ALL the artifices, however, of the Prince co 


intentions from the ſagacity of the French court, 
Hague, had been able, by a compariſon of circurpſtances, to trace the purpoſes of 


1d not entirely conceal his real 
D'Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the 


the preparations in Holland; and he inſtantly informed his maſter of the diſcovery, 


Lewis conveyed the intelligence to James; and a 
a very important offer, He was willing to join 


:compained the information with 
ſquadron of French ſhips to the 


3 to the Engliſh fleet; and to ſend over any number of tioops, which James ſhould judge 
ng. 


Rejeted, 


verſal combination in rebellion appeared to him 


requiſite for his ſecurity. When this propoſal wa 


rejected, he again offered to raiſe 


the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to march his army into the Netherlands, and by the 


terror of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in 
poſal met with no better reception. 


James was not, as yet, entirely convinced, th 
vaſion upon England. Fully perſuaded, himſelf, 
thority, he fancied, that a like belief had made dec 


their own country. This pro- 


at his ſon-in-law intended an in- 
of the ſacredneſs of his own au- 
p impreſſion on his ſubjects; and 


notwithſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of diſcontent which broke out, ſuch an uni- 


which he truſted, and which he had conſiderably 


nowiſe credible, His army, in 
augmented, would be eaſily able, 


he thought, to repel foreign force, and to 1 ſedition among the populace. 


A ſmall number of French troops, joined to the 


„might tend only to breed diſ- 


content; and afford them a pretence for mutiny ing againſt foreigners, ſo much fear- 


ed and hated by the nation. A great body of au 
both againſt an invaſion from Holland, and aga 
jects; but would be able afterwards to reduce hi 
his authority entirely precarious. Even the Frer 
might be attended with very dangerous conſeque 


xiliaries might indeed ſecure him, 
inſt the rebellion of his own ſub- 
m to total dependence, and render 
ch invaſion of the Low Countries 
nces; and would ſuffice, in theſe 


jealous times, to revive the old ſuſpicion of a c 


mbination againſt Holland, and 


againſt the proteſtant religion; a ſuſpicion, which had already produced ſuch 
diſcontents in England. Theſe were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that the reaſons, on which they were founded, were ſufficiently 


| plauſible; as indeed the ſituation, to which the King had reduced himſelf, was, 


to the laſt degree, delicate and perplexing. 


ST1LL Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, whoſe intereſt he re- 
garded as cloſcly connected with his own, By the ſuggeſtion of Skelton, the King's 
I miniſter 
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miniſter at Paris, orders were ſent to D*Avaux, to remonſtrate with the States in 
Lewis's name againſt thoſe preparations, which they were making to invade Eng- 
land. The ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts between the two 
monarchs will make Lewis regard every attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſ- 
tility againſt himſelf. This remonſtrance had a very bad effect, and put the 
States in a flame. What is this alliance, they aſked, between France and Eng- 
land, which has been ſo carefully concealed from us ? Is it of the ſame nature 
with the former; meant tor our de ſtruction, and for the extirpation of the prote- 
ſtant religion? If ſo, it is high time for us to provide for our own defence, and to 
anticipate thoſe projects, which are forming againſt us. 


Evex James was diſpleaſed with this officious ſtep taken by Lewis for his ſer- 


vice, He was not reduced, he ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtem- 
berg, and obliged to ſeek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton, and 
threw him into the Tower for his raſh conduct. He ſolemnly diſavowed D*Avaurx's 
memorial; and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſiſted between him and Lewis, but 
what was public and known to all the world F. The States, however, ſtill affected 
toappear incredulous on that article; and the Engliſh, extremely prepoſſeſſed againſt 
their Sovereign, firmly believed, that a project was concerted with Lewis for 
their entire ſubjection. Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands 


of that ambitious monarch : England was to be filled with French and Iriſh troops: 


And every man, who was not willing to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, was by 
theſe bigotted Princes devoted to ſudden deſtruction. 


Turst uggeſtions were every where ſpread abroad, and tended extremely to aug- 
ment the diſcontcats, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 
trayed every day the molt evident ſymptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny ; 


becauſe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the maſs aboard 


his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain, It was with ſome difficulty they 
could be appeaſec ; and they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, that they would not fight 
againſt the Dutch, whom they called friends and brethren ; but would willingly 
engage the French, whom they regarded as national enemies. The King had in- 
tended to augment his army with Iriſh recruits, and he reſolved to try the experi» 


ment on the regiment of the Duke of Berwic, his natural ſon ; but Beaumont, the 


licutenant-colonel, re fuſcd to admit them; and to this oppoſition five captains 


+ That there really was no new alliance formed between France and England appears both from» 
Sunderland's apology, and from D'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed : See vol. iv. p. 18. Eng. 
Tranſlation. 27th of Sep.ember, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, 0th of Auguit, 2d, 239, and. 
24th.of September, 51h and 7th of October, 11th of November, 1688, 


ſteadily 


Chap. II. 
1088. 
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Chap II. ſteadily adhered. They were all caſhiered ; and had not the diſcontents of the ar- 
1088. my on this occaſion become very apparent, it was reſolved to have tried and pu- 
niſhed thoſe officers for mutiny. 
Tux King made a trial of the diſpoſitions of his army, in a manner ſtill more 
undiſguiſed. Finding oppoſition from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the 


kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if unanimous, were able alone 


to ſerve all his purpoſes, and enforce univerſal obedience. His intention was to 
engage all the regiments, one after another, |to give their conſent to the repeal of 
© the teſt and penal ſtatutes; and accordingly the major of Lichfield's drew out the 
battalion beſore the King, and told them, hat they were required either to enter 
into his Majeſty's views, in theſe particulars, pr to lay down their arms. The King 
was ſurprized to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh foldiers excepted, the 
whole battalion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome 
time, he remained ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered from his aſtoniſhment, he 
commanded them to take up their arms; aflding with a ſullen, diſcontented air, 
„ That for the future, he would not do them the honour to aſk their advice,” 


5 23d of Sep- Wulle the King was diſmayed with theſe ſymptoms of general diſaffection, he 
"Wi 1 received a letter from the marquis of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague; which 
* informed him with certainty that he was ſoon| to look for a powerful invaſion from 
5 Holland, and that Penſionary Fagel had at laſt acknowledged, that the ſcope of all 
| the Dutch preparations was to tranſport forces into England. Tho? James could 
reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew 


found himſelf on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his deluſions had hitherto 
concealed from him. His miniſters and counſellors, equally aſtoniſhed with him- 

ſelf, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden and pfecipitant retraction of all thoſe fatal 
meaſures, by which he had created himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. 

The King te- He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any alliance with them for 


| * his mea common ſecurity: He replaced in all the counties the deputy-lieutenants and juſ- 
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the penal laws : He reſtored the charters of| London and of all the corporations : 
He annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion : He took off the biſhop of Lon- 
don's ſuſpenſion : He re-inſtated the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen 
| college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he had ſo lately 
1 proſecuted and inſulted. All theſe meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 
not of repentance. The biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccour, or ſuggeſting com- 


— fort, re-capitulated to him all the inſtances pf his mal-adminiſtration, and adviſed 


him thenceforwards to follow more ſalutary council. And as intelligence arrived of 
* 


pale, and the letter dropped from his hand] His eyes were now opened, and he 


tices who had been deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence to the teſt and 


FFF 
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nx great dicatter which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is commonly believed, that 3 
the King recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions, which he had ordered to be 
made to Magdalen college: A very bad ſign of his ſincerity in his other conceſ- 
ſions. Nay, o prevalent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his 
preſent diſtreſſes, he could not forbear at the baptiſm of the young Prince, from 

appointing the Pope to be one of the godfathers. 


THe report, that a ſuppoſititious child was to be impoſed on the nation, had 
been widely ſpread and greedily received, before the Prince of Wales's birth : But 
the King, who, without ſeeming to take notice of the matter, might eaſily have 
quaſhed that ridiculous rumour, had, from an ill timed haughtineſs, totally neglect- 
ed it. He diſdained, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, who could deem him capable of ſo 
baſe and villainous an action. Finding that the calumny ſtill gained ground, and 
had made deep impreſſion on his ſubjectꝭ he was now obliged to ſubmit to the 
mortifying office of aſcertaining the reality of that birth. Tho? no particular atten- 
tion had been beforehand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen's 

pregnancy, and delivery, was rendered indiſputable ; and ſo much the more, 


as no argument or proof of any importance, nothing but popular rumour and ſur- 
mize, could be thrown into the oppoſite ſeale. 


MzanwnilLE, the Prince of Orange's declaration was diſperſed over the king- pgrce, de- 
dom, and met with univerſal approbation. All the grievances of the nation were claration, 
there enumerated : The diſpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court of eccleſiaſ- 
- tical comm ſſion; the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raiſing a jeſuit to 
© be a privy counſellor ; the open encouragement given to popery, by building every 
where churches, colleges, ſeminaries for that ſect; the diſplacing of judges, if they 
refuſed to give ſentence according to orders, received from Court; the annulling 
the charters of all the corporations, and the ſubjecting the election of members to 
arbitrary will and pleaſure ;. the treating petitions, even the moſt modeſt, and from 
perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious; the committing the whole 
authority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of papiſts; the aſſuming 
an abſolute power over the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in 
that kingdom an obedience without reſerve ; and the violent preſumptions againſt 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redteſs all theſe grievances, the 
Prince ſaid, that he intended to come over into England with an armed force, whith 
might protect him from the King's evil counſellors : And that his ſole aim was wo 1 
have a legal and free Parliament ſummoned, who might provide for the ſaſety and 4 
liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales's legi- : 
timacy. No-one, he added, could entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him ag to ima» + 


gine 
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1688. 


trary and deſpotic power in the Crown. And 


21 of Octo- 


ber. 


gine that he had formed other deſigns than fo procure the full and laſting ſettle- 
ment of the religion, liberty, and property of the ſubject. The force, which he 
intended to bring with him, was totally dilprgportioned to any views of conqueſt z 
and it were abſurd to ſuſpect, that ſo many perſons of high rank, both in church 
and ſtate, would have given him ſo many ſolemn invitations for ſuch a pernicious 
purpoſe. Tho' the Engliſh miniſters, terrifigd with his enterprize, had pretended 
to redreſs ſome of the grievances complained of; there ſtill remained the foundation 
of all grievances, that upon which they could jn an inſtant be again erected, an arbi- 
r this uſurpation there was no poſſible 
remedy, but by a full declaration of all the rights of the ſubject in a free Parliament. 


So well concerted were the Prince's meaſures, that, in three days, above four 
hundred tranſports were hired; the army quickly fell down the rivers and canals 
from Nimeguen; the artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes were embarked; and the 
Prince ſet ſail from Helvoet-Sluice, witfi a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and 
an army of above fourteen thouſand men. He firſt encountered a ſtorm, which 
drove him back : But his loſs being ſoon repaired, the fleet put to ſea under the 
command of admiral Herbert, and made fajl with a fair wind towards the weſt of 
England. The ſame wind detained the King's fleet in the river, and enabled the 
Dutch to paſs the Straits of Dover without moleſtation, Both ſhores were covered 
with multitudes of people, who, beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpectacle, 
were held in anxious ſuſpence by the proſpect of an enterprize, the moſt important, 
which, during ſome ages, had been undertaken in Europe. The Prince had a 
proſperous voyage, and landed his army ſafely in Torbay on the gth of Novem- 


ber, the anniverſary of the gun-powder treaſon. 


eat com- 
motion. 


Tus Dutch army marched firſt to Exeter ; ; and the prince s declaration was 
there publiſhed. That whole county was ſd terrified with the executions, which 
had enſued upon Monmouth's rebellion, thi nobody for ſeveral days joined the 
Prince. The biſhop of Exeter in a fright T to London, and carried to Court 


intelligence of the invaſion. As a reward of his zeal, he received the archbiſhop- 
ric of York, which had long been kept vacant, with an intention, as was uni- 
verſally believed, of beſtowing it on ſome Catholic. The firſt perſon who joined 
the Prince, was major Burrington; and he was quickly followed by the gentry 
of the countics of Devon and Somerſet, |Sir Edward Seymour made propoſals 
for an aſſociation, which every one ſigaed.| By degrees, the earl of Abington, - 
Mr. Ruſſel, ſon to the earl of Bedford, Mr. Wharton, Godfrey, Howe came to 
Exeter. All England was in commotion. Lord Delamere took arms in Cheſhires 
the earl of Danby ſeized York, the carl i Bath governor of Plymouth, de- 


clared 
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clared for the Prince, the earl of Devonſhire made a like declaration in Derby. 
The nobility and gentry of Nottingham embraced the ſame cauſe; and every day 
there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal combination, into which the nation had 
entered againſt the meaſures of the King. Even thoſe who took not the field 
againſt him, were able to embarraſs and confound his councils. A petition for a 
free parliament was ſigned by twenty-four biſhops and peers of the greateſt di- 
ſtinction, and was preſented to the King. No one thought of Try or re- 
ſiſtance againſt the invader, 

Bur the moſt dangerous ſymptom was the diſaffection, which, _ the general Deſertion of 
ſpirit of the nation, not from any particular reaſon, had crept into the army. The . 
oficers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their country and of their re- 
ligion before thoſe principles of honour and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed 
the molt ſacred tyes by men of that profeſſion. Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the carl 
of Rivers, was the ſitſt officer, who deſerted to the Prince; and he was attended 
by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was intercepted by 
the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, fon 
to the earl of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attempted to carry over three 
regiments of cavalry ; and he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to 
the Prince's quarters. Several officers of diſtinction informed Fevertham, the 
general, that they could not in conſcience fight againſt the Prince of Orange. 


Load CHURCHHILL had been raiſed from the rank of a page, had been inveſted 
with a high command in the army, had been created a pecr, and had owed his 
W» hole fortune to the King's bounty: Yet even this perſon could reſolve, during 
the preſent extremity, to deſert his unhappy maſter, who had ever repoſed entire 
confidence in him. He carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural ſon to the 
late King, colonel Berkeley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This conduct was a 
ſignal ſacrifice ro public virtue of every duty in private life ; and required for 
ever after, the moſt upright, the molt diftatereſted, and the molt public- ſpirited 
behaviour to render it juſtifiable. 

Tue King had arrived at Saliſbury, the head quarters of his army, when he 
received this fatal news. That Prince, tho' a ſevere enemy, had ever appeared a 
warm, ſteady, and ſincere friend; and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as 
well as with many other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed. 
There remained none, in whom he could confide. As the whole army had dif- 
covered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he coucludel it fall of treachery ; and being 
deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt favoured and obliged, he no longer expected 
that others would hazard their lives in his ſervice, During this diſtradion and per-: 

Voi. Yi, 5 plexity, 


Chap. II. 
1688, 


5th of No. 
vember. 


and of Priace 


ernation, 
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Chap. II. plexity, he embraced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off his army, and retiring to- 


1683. wards London: A meaſure, which could ſerve only to betray his fears, and pro- 


voke farther treachery. 


Bur Churchhill had prepared a ſtill more mortal blow for his diſtreſt benefac- 
tor. His lady and he had an entire aſcendant þver the family of Prince George of 
Denmark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for overwhelming the unhappy 
King, who was already ſtaggering with the viglent ſhocks, which he had received, 
Andover was the firſt ſtage of his Majeſty's retreat towards London,; and there, 


George, ſome other perſons of diſtinction, deſerted him 


Prince George, together with the young duke|of Ormond, Sir George Huet, and 


n the night-time, and retired to the 


Prince's camp. No ſooner had this news reached London, than the Prince's 
i ihe Anne, pretending fear of the King's diſpleaſufe, withdrew herlclt in the company 


prince Anne. of the biſhop of London and lady Churchhill, 


She fled to Nottingham ; where 


the car] of Dorſet received her with great reſpect, and the gen:ry of the county 


quickly formed a troop for her protection. 


Tut late King, in order to gratify the nation, had entruſted the education of 


his nieces entirely to Proteſtants; and as th 
' reſource ol the eſtabliſhed religion after the 
been taken to inſtill into them, from their ea 
againſt popery. During the violence too o 
1 in England, all private conſiderations 


fe Princeſſes were det med the chief 
r father's deſection, great care had 
lieſt infancy, the ſtrongeſt prejudices 
ſuch popular currents, as now pre- 
e commonly loſt in the general paſ- 


ſion; and the more principle any perſon poſſeſſes, the more apt is he, on ſuch oc- 


caſions, to neglect and abandon his domeſti 
count for the Princeſs's behaviour, they had 
aſtoniſhing an event. He burſt into tears, w 
. veyed to him. Undoubtedly he foreſaw i 
King's con- 
hold of his heart; when he found himfclf : 
a child, and a virtuous child, whom he hac 


duties. Tho? theſe cauſes may ac- 


o way prepared the King to expect ſo 
en the ſirſt intelligence of it was con- 
this incident the total expiration of 


his royal authority: But the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid 


andoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by 
ever regarded with the moſt tender 


affection. God he'p me,” cried he, in the extremity of his agony, ** my own 


« children have forſaken me!” It is indeed 


ſingular, that a Prince, whoſe chict 


blame conſiſted in imprudences and mi!guided principles, ſhould be expoſed, 
from religious antipathy, to ſuch treatment, as even Nero, Domitian, or the 
moſt enormous tyrants, that have diſgrace 
with from their friends and family. 


So violent were the prejudices, which at this time prevailed; that this unhappy 
father, who had been deſerted by his 2 25 child, was believed, upon her diſ- 
. 8 : appearance, 


the records of hiſtory, never met 
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—— to have put her to death: And it was fortunate, that the RE was 
timely diſcovered ; otherwiſe the populace, even the King's guards themſelves, 
might have been engaged, in revenge, to commence a maſſacre of the prieſts and 
_ Catholics, 


Taz King's fortune now expoſed him to the contempt of his enemies; and his 


behaviour was not ſuch as could procure him the eſteem of his friends and adhe- 
rents. Unable to reſiſt the torrent, he preſerved not preſence of mind in yielding 
to it; but ſeemed in this emergence as much depreſſed with adverſity, as he had 
before been vainly elated by proſperity. He called a council of all the peers and 
prelates who were in London; and followed their advice in iſſuing writs for a new 
Parliament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commifſion- 
ers to treat with the Prince of Orange. But theſe were the laſt acts of royal au- 
thority which he exerted. He even hearkened to imprudent council, by which he 
| was prompted to deſert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond what their 
fondeſt hopes could have promiſed them. 


Tus Queen, obſerving the fury of the people, and knowing how much ſhe was 
the object of general hatred, was ſtruck with the deepeſt terror, and began to ap- 
prehend a parliamentary impeachment, from which, ſhe was told, the Queens of 
England were not exempted. The popiſh courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, 


were aware that they would be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their perpetual baniſh- 


ment was the ſmalleſt penalty, which they muſt expect from national reſentment. 
They were therefore deſirous of carrying the King along with them; whoſe pre- 
ſence, they knew, would till be ſome reſource and protection to them in foreign 
countries, and whoſe reſtoration, if it ever hippened, would again re-inſtate them 
in power and authority. The general defection of the Proteſtants made the King 
regard the Catholics, as his only ſubjects, on whoſe council he could rely; and 
the fatal cataſtrophe of his father afforded them a plauſible reaſon for making 


him apprehend a like fate. The infinite difference of circumſtances was not, 
during men's preſeat diſtraction, ſufficiently weighed. Even, after the people + 


were inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles the firſt could not be 
deemed a national deed : It was perpetrated by a fanatical army, puſhed on by a 
daring and enthuſiaſtic leader; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and 
did ſtill entertain, a moſt violent abhorrence againſt that enormity. The ſituation 
of public affairs, therefore, no more reſembled what they were forty years before, 
than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, 
could be ſuppoſed a parallel ro Cromwel. | 
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of that important fortreſs; and threw into priſo 
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Taz emiſfaries of France, and among the reſt Barillon, the French ambaſſa- 


dor, were buſy about the King; and they had entertained a very falſe notion, 


which they inſtilled into him, that nothing would more certainly retard the public 
ſettlement, and beget univerſal confuſion, than hi deſertion of the kingdom. The 


Prince of Orange had with good reaſon embraced a contrary opinion; and he 


deemed it extremely difficult to find expedients for ſecuring the nation, ſo long 
as the King kept poſſeſſion of the Crown. Actuated, thercfote, by this public 
motive, and no leſs, we may well preſume, by private ambition, he was deter- 
mined to uſe every expedient, which might intimidate the King, and make him 
deſert that throne, which he himſelf was along enabled to fill. He declined a 
perſonal conference with the King's commiſſioners, and lent the earls of Clarendon 
and Oxford to treat with them : The terms, which he propoſed, implie almoſt 
a preſent participation of the ſovereignty: And he Ropped not ; moment the 


march of his army towards London. 


Tus news, which the King received from all uarters, helped to continue the 


panic, into which he was fallen, and which his enemies expected to improve to 


lord Langdale, the governor, a 
Catholic; togethe- with lord Montgomery, a nobſeman of the ſame religion. The 
town of Newcaſtle received the lord Lumly, and declared for the Prince of Orange 
and a free Parliament. The duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that 
name, engaged it in the ſame meaſure. The Prihce's declaration was read at Ox- 
ford by the duke of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe by that loyal 
Univerſity, who alſo made an offer of their plate to the Prince. Every day, ſome 
perſon of quality or diſtinction, and among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went 
over to the enemy. A very violent declaration was diſperſed in the Prince's name, 
but not with his participation; in which every dne was commanded to ſcize and 
puniſh all papiſts, who, contrary to law, pretended either to carry arms, or ex- 
erciſe any act of authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry 
ballad, called Lilliballero, being at th's time publiſhed in deriſion of the Papiſts 
and the Iriſh, it was greedily received by the peaple, and was univerſally ſung b 
all ranks of men, even by the King's army, who were ſtrongly ſeized with the 
national ſpirit, This incident both diſcovered, and ſerved to encreaſe, the gene- 
ral diſcontent of the kingdom. | 

Tax contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo reached Scotland, whence 
the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with- 
drawn, in order to re- inforce the Engliſh army. The marqueſs of Athole, to- 
gether with the viſcount Tarba' and others, A the opportunity favourable, 


began 


their advantage. Colonel Copel, deputy- ft of Hull, made himſelf maſter 
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began to form intrigues againſt Perth, the chancellor; an] the Preſbyterians and 
other malecontents flocked from all quarters to Edinburgh. The chancellor, ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences, found it expedient to withdraw ; and the populace, 
as if that event were a ſignal for their inſurrection, immediately roſe in arms, and 
rifled the popiſh chapel in the King's palace. All the Catholics, even all the 


zealous Royaliſts, were obliged to conceal themſelves ; and the privy council, in 


ſtead of their former ſubmiſſive ſtrains of addreſs to the King, and violent edicts 


Chap. TE 
16 88. 


againſt their feliow ſubjects, now made applications to the Prince of Orange, as 


the ſole reſtorer of law and liberty. 


Tus King every moment alarmed, more and more, with theſe proofs of a ge- 
neral diſaffection, nut daring to repoſe truſt in any but thoſe who were expoſed to 
more danger than himſelf, agitated by indignation towards ingratitude, by diſdain 
of infidelity, impelled by his own fears and thoſe of others, precipirantly embraced 
the reſolution of withdrawing to France; and he ſent off beforehand the Queen ard 
the infant Prince, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite of the 


French Monarch. He himſclf diſappeared in the night-time, attended only by and flight. 


Sir Edward Hales, a new convert; and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip, which! 


waited for him near the mouth of the river. As if this meaſure had not been the 
moſt grateful to his enemies of any which he could adopt, he had carefully con- 
cealed his intention from all the world; and nothing could equal the ſurpriſe, 
which ſeized the city, the covrt, the kingdom, upon diſcovery of this ſtrange 
event, Men beheld, all on a ſudden, the reins of government thrown up by the 


hand which held them; and ſaw en who had any right, or even pretenbon, | 


to take poſſeſſion of them. 


Tur more eſſectually to involve every thing; in confuſion, the King appointed 

2t any one, who ſhould, in his abſence, exerciſe any part of the adminiſtration; 
he threw the great ſeal into the river; and he recalled all thoſe writs, which had 
been iſſucd for the elections of the new parliament. It is often ſuppoſed, that the 
ſole motive, which impelled him to this ſudden deſertion, was his reluctance to meet 
a free Parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſubjects 
would deem requiſite for the ſecurity of their liberties and their religion. But it 
mult be conſidered, that his ſubjects had firſt delerred him, and entirely loſt his 
confidence ; that he might reaſunably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for his liberty, 
if not for his life; and that ne conditions would not probably be moderate, which 
the nation, ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation of their 
laws and the danger of their religion, and foreſceing his reſentment on account 
of their paſt oppoſition, would, in his preſent 1 „ exact from him. 


BY 


2th of De- 
cember. 
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By this temporary diſſolution of government, the populace were now maſters; 
and there was no diſorder, which, during their preſent ferment, might not be 
dreaded from them. They role in a 7 15 deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes. 


They even attacked and rifled the houſes of the Florentine envoy and Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, where many of the Catholics had lodged their moſt valuable effects. 
Jefferies, the chancellor, who had diſguiſed himſelf, in order to fly the kingdom, 
was diſcovered by them, and ſo abuſed, that he died in a little time afterwards. 
Even the army, which ſhould have ſuppreſſed thoſe tumults, would, it was ap- 
prehended, ſerve rather to encreaſe the genefal diſorder, Feverſham had no 


| ſooner heard of the King's retreat, than he fiſbanded the troops in the neigh- 


bourhood, and without either diſarming or paying them, let them looſe to prey 
upon the country. | 


In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who were in town, being the only re- 
maining authority of the ſtate (for the privy council, compoſed of the King's 


creatures, was totally diſregarded) thought proper to aſſemble, and to interpoſe 


for the preſervation of the community. They choſe the marqueſs of Halifax their 
ſpeaker : They gave directions to the mayor ind aldermen for keeping the peace 
of the city: They ifſued orders, which vr readily obeyed, to the fleet, the 
army, and all the garriſons: And they made applications to the Prince, whoſe 
enterprize they highly applauded, and whoſe ſucceſs they joyfully congratulated. 


Tur Prince on his part was not wanting to the tide of ſucceſs, which flowed in 
upon him, nor backward in aſſuming that authority, which the preſent exigency 


incident made his approach to London ſtill more welcome. In the preſent trepida- 
tion of the people, a rumour aroſe, either from chance or deſign, that the diſbanded 


had put into his hands. Beſides the general So attending his cauſe, a new 


Iriſh had taken arms, and had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of all the Pro- 


teſtants in England. This ridiculous belief was ſpread all over the kingdom on 
one day; and begot every where the deepeſt conſternation. The alarum bells were 
rung; the becons fired; men fancied that they ſaw at a diſtance the ſmoke of 
the burning cities, and heard the groans of thoſe who were ſlaughtered in their 


neighbourhood. It was ſurpriſing, that the hi did not all periſh, in the 


rage which naturally ſucceeds ſuch popular papics. 


WaiLE every one, either from principle, intereſt, or animoſity, turned their 
back on the unhappy King, who had abandoned his own caule, the unwelcome 


| King ſeized NEWS arrived, that he had been ſeized by the populace at Feverſham, while he was 
at Feverſham. makivg his eſcape in diſguiſe ; that he had &. very much abuſed, till he was 


known; but that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected him, tho' they til! 
| refuſed 
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refuſed to conſent to his eſcape. This intel igence threw all parties into confuſion. 
The Prince ſent Zuyleſte.n with orders, that the King ſhould approach no nearer 
than Rocheſter; but the meſſage came too late. He was already arrived in Lon- 


don, where the populace, moved by compaſſion for his unhappy fate, and actuated 


by their own levity, had received him with ſhouts and acclamations. 

DvzixG the King's abode at Whitehall, little attention was paid him by the 
nobility or any perſons of diſtiaction. They had, all of them, been previouſly 
diſguſted on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics ; and they knew, that 
they were now become more criminal in his eyes by their late public applications 


Chap. IL % 
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to the Prince of Orange. He himſelf ſhewed not any ſymptoms of ſpirit, nor diſ- 


covered any intention of reſuming the reins of government, which he had once 
throw aſide. His authority was now plainly expired; and as he had exerciſed 


his power, while poſſeſſed of it, with very precipitant and haugkty councils, . he 


relinquiſhed it by a deſpair, equally precipitant and puſillanimous. 

NoTHING remained for the now ruling powers but to deliberate how they ſhould 
diſpoſe of his perſon, Beſides, that the Prince may juſtly be ſuppoled to have 
poſſefſe:l more generoſity than to think of offering violence to any unhappy Mo- 
narch, ſo nearly related to him, he knew, that nothing would ſo effectually pro- 
mote his own views as the King's retreat into France, a country at all times fo ob- 


noxious to the Engliſh. It was determined, therefore, to puſh him into that mea- 


ſure, which, of himſelf, he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined ro embrace. The King 
having ſent lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage to the Prince, deſiring a conference 
for an accommodation in order to the public ſettlement, that nobleman was put in 
arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a paſſport : The Dutch guards were ordered 
to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the King then lodged, and to diſplace the 


Engliſh : And Halifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere, brought a meſſage from the 


Prince, which they delivered to the King in bed after midnight, ordering him to 
cave his palace next morning, and depart for Ham, a ſeat of the dutcheſs of 


Lauderdale's. He deſired permiſſion, which was ealily granted, of retiring to 


Rocheſter, a town near the ſea-coalt., It was perceived, that the artiſice had 


taken effect; and that the King, terrified with this harſh treatment, had renewed: 


his former reſolution of leaving the kingdom, 


He lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under the protection of a Dutch 
guard, and ſeemed deſirous of an invitation {till to keep poſſiſſion of the throne. 
He was undoubtedly ſenſible, that, as he had, at firit, truſted too much to his 
people's loyalty, and in confid: nce of their ſubmiſſion, had offered the higheſt vio- 
lence to their principles and prejudices z lo had he, at laſt, on finding his diſappoint- 
ment, gone too far into the other extreme, and had haſtily ſuppoſed them void 
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of all ſenſe of duty or allegiance. But obſerving, that the church, the nobility, | 
the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him, and leaving him to his own 
councils, he ſubmitted to his melancholy fate; and being urged by earneſt letters 
from the Queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate which waited for him, 
and he arrived ſafcly at Ambleteuſe in Picardy, whence he haſtened to St. Ger- 
mains. Lewis received him with the higheſt generoſity, ſympathy, and regard; 

a conduct, which, more than his moſt ſignal Victories, contributes to the honour 
of that great Monarch. 


Tavs ended the reign of a Prince, whom, if we de his perſonal character 


rather than his public conduct, we may ſafely pronounce to have been more unfor- 


tunate than criminal. He had many of thoſe qualities which form a good citizen : 


Even ſome of thoſe, which, had they not been ſwallowed up in bigotry and arbi- 


ſeſſed, became dangerous and pernicious to hi 


trary principles, ſerve to compoſe a good ſoverłign. In domeſtic life, his conduct 
was irreproachable, and is intitled to our approbation. Severe, but open in his 
enmities, ſtcady in his councils, diligent in his ſchemes, brave in his enterprizes, 
faithful, ſincere, and honourable in his dealings with all men: Such was the cha- 
rafter, with which the duke of York mounted the throne of England. In that 
high ſtation, his frugality of public money was remarkable, his induſtry exem- 
plary, his application to naval affairs ſucceſsful, his encouragement of trade judi- 
cious, his jealouſy of national honour laudable : What then was wanting to make 
him an excellent Sovereign? A due regard _ affection to the teligion and con- 
ſtitution of his country. Had he been poſſeſſed of this eſſential quality, even his 
midling talents, aided by ſo many virtues, would have rendered his reign ho- 
nourable and happy. When it was wanting, every excellency, which he poſ- 
kingdoms. 

Tur ſincerity of this Prince (a virtue, on which he highly valued himſelf) has 
been much queſtioned in thoſe reiterated promiſes, which he made of preſerving 
the liberties and religion of the nation. It muſt be confeſſed, that his reign was 
one continued invaſion of both; yet is it known, that, to his laſt breath, he per- 
liſted in aſſerting, that he never meant to ſubvert the laws, or procure more than a 
toleration and an cquality of privileges to his 1 ſubjects. This queſtion can 
only affect the perſonal character of the King. not dur judgment of his public con- 
duct. Tho' by a ſtretch of candour we nod admit of hjs ſincerity in theſe pro- 
feſſions, the people were equally juſtihable in their reſiſtance of him. So lofty was 
the idea, which he had entertained of his 4 authority, that it left his ſubjects lit- 
tle or no right to liberty, but what was dependant on his ſovereign will and pfea- 
ſure. And ſuch was his zeal of proſelytiſm, that, whatever he might have in- 
tended, he plainly topped not at toleration and equality: He conſined all power, 

| encouragement, 


encouragement, and favour to. the Catholics : Converts from intereſt would ſoon 
have multiplied upon him: If not the greateſt, at leaſt the beſt part of the people, 


he would have flattered himſelf, were brought over to his religion : And he would 


in a little time have thought it juſt, as well as pious, to beſtow on it all the public 
eſtabliſhments. Rigours and perſecutions againſt heretics would ſpeedily have fol- 
lowed; and thus liberty and the proteſtant religion would in the iſſue have been 
totally ſubverted ; tho* we ſhould not ſuppoſe, that James, on the commencement 
of his reign, had ſeriouſly formed a plan for that purpoſe. And on the whole, al- 
lowing this King to have poſſeſſed good qualities and good intentions, his conduct 
ſerves only, on that very account, as a ſtronger proof, how dangerous it is to allow 
any Prince, infected with that ſuperſtition, to wear the crown of theſe kingdoms. 


AFTER this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince of Orange, ſeconded 
by ſurprizing fortune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland ; and with very little 
effuſion of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch army and a few private ſoldiers fell 
in an accidental ſkirmiſh) had expelled from the throne a great Prince, ſupported 
by a formidable fleet and numerous army. Still the more difficult talk remained, 
and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not the leaſt important: The obtaining 
for himſelf that crown, which had fallen from the head of his father-in-law. Some 
lawyers, intangled in the ſubtilties and forms of their profeſſion, could think of no 
expedient ; but that the Prince ſhould claim the crown by right of conqueſt ; ſhould 
aſſume immediately the title of Sovereign ; z and ſhould call a Parliament, which, 
being thus legally ſummoned by a King in poſſeſſion, could ratify whatever had 


been tranſacted before they aſſembled. But this meaſure, being deſtructive of all 


principles of liberty, the only principles on which his future throne could be eſta- 
bliſhed, was prudently rejected by the Prince, who, finding himſelt poſſeſſed of the 
goodwill of the nation, reſolved to leave them entirely to their own guidance and 
direction. The peers and biſhops, to the number of near ninety, made an addreſs, 
deſiring him to ſummon a convention by circular letters; to aſſume, in the mean 
time, the management of all public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the ſecu- 
rity of Ireland. At the ſame.time, they refuſed reading a letter, which the King 
had left in order to apologize for his late deſertion, by the violence which had 
been put upon him. This ſtep was a ſufficient indication of their intentions with 
regard to that unhappy Monarch, 


Taz Prince ſeemed ſtill unwilling to act upon an authority, which might be 
deemcd ſo imperfe& : He was deſirous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration of 


the public conſent. A very judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpoſe. All 


the members, who had ſat in the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament of 
Charles the ſecond (the only Parliaments whoſe election was regarded as free) were 
Vor. VI. | Kkk invited 
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invited to meet; and to them were added the mayor, aldermen, and fiſty of the 
common council of the city. This was the moſt proper repreſentative of the 
people, which could be ſummoned during the preſent emergence. They unani- 


mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the Lords: And the Prince, being thus ſup- 


ported by all the legal authority, which could poſſibly be obtained in this critical 
juncture, wrote circular letters to the counties and corporations of England; and 
his orders were univerſally complied with. A moſt profound tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom; and the Prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted 
to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt regular manner to the vacant throne. The 
fleet received his orders: The army, without murmur or oppoſition, allowed him 
to new-model them, And the city ppind + him with a loan of two hundred 
thouſand pounds. | vie 


Tux conduct of the Prince with regard to Scotland, was founded on the ſame 


7th of Janu- prudent and moderate maxims. Finding, that there were many Scotſmen of 
1 ofrank at that time in London, he ſummoned them together, laid before them his 


Scotland. 


intentions, and aſked their advice in the preſent emergency. This aſſembly, con- 
ſiſting of thirty noblemen, and about fourſcore gentlemen, choſe duke Hamilton 
for preſident; a man, who, being of a temporizing character, was determined to 
pay court to the preſent authority. His eldeſt ſon, the earl of Arran, profeſſed 


an adherence to King James, a uſual policy in Scotland, where the father and ſon, 


during civil commotions, are often obſerved to take oppoſite ſides ; in order to ſe- 
cure at all adventures the family from forfeiture. - Arran propoſed to invice back 
the King upon conditions; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion by 
Sir Patric Hume, and ſeconded by nobody, * aſſembly made an offer to the 
Prince of the preſent adminiſtration, which he willingly accepted. To anticipate 
a little in our narration; a convention, by circular letters from the Prince, was 
ſummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of March ; where it was ſoon viſi- 
ble, that the intereſt of the malecontents would {entirely prevail. The more zea- 
lous Royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had forborn to appear at elec- 
tions ; and the other party were returned from moſt places. The revolution was 
not, in Scotland as in England, effected by the c alition of Whig and Tory : The 
former party alone had over-powered the hs and were too much enraged 
by the paſt injuries, which they had ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition with 
their former maſters. So ſoon as the purpoſe of the convention was diſcovered, 
the earl of Balcarras and viſcount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh; and the convention having paſſed a vote, that King James, 
by his mal-adminiſtration, and his abuſe of 7 had TO all title to the 
| | crown, 
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crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and Privacy of Chap. 11. 

Orange. , 200g: 
Tur Engliſh convention was aſſembled; and it intincdiately Gs: that the . 1 

Houſe of Commons, both from the prevailing humour of the people, and from the ary. 

influence of preſent authority, were moſtly choſen from among the whig party. — con. 

After thanks were unanimouſly given by both Houſes to the Prince of Orange for meets. 

the deliverance, which he had brought them, a memorable vote was in a few days 

paſſed by a great majority of the Commons, and ſent up to the Houſe of Peers for 

their concurrence, It was contained in theſe words: Thar King James the ſe- 

e cond, having endeavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by break- 

ing the original contract between King and people, and having, by the advice of 

© Jeſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, and with- 

drawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 

e throne is thereby vacant.” This vote, when carried to the upper Houſe, met 

with great oppoſition ; of which it is here neceſſary for us to explain the reaſon. 


Tur Tories and the High-church-men, finding themſelves at once menaced 
with a ſubverſion of their laws and of their religion, had zealouſly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occaſion departed from thoſe principles of non- re- 
ſiſtance, of which, while the King favoured them, they had formerly made ſuch 
loud profeſſions. Their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed over their political 
tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thoſe general de- 
clarations, which never will be reduced to practice, found in the iſſue that both 
parties were ſecretly united in oppoſition to him. But no ſooner was the danger 
paſſed, and the general fear ſomewhat allayed, than partyyprejudices reſumed, in 
ſome degree, their former authority; and the Tories were aſhamed of that vie- 
tory which their antagoniſts, during the late tranſactions, had obtained over 
them. They were inclined, therefore, to ſteer a middle courſe ; and, tho' ge- Pe” 
nerally determined to oppgle the King's return, they reſolved not to conſent to the parties, 
dethroning him, or altering the line of _ A regent with kingly power 
was the expedienty Which they propoſed ; and a late inſtance in Portugal ſeemed 
to give ſome authority and precedent to that plan of government. 


In favour of this ſcheme the Tories urged, that, by the uniform tenor of the 
Engliſh laws, the right of the crown was ever regarded as ſacred, and could, on 
no account, and by no mal- adminiſtration, be forfeited by the Sovereign: That 
to dethrone a King and to elect his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown to the 
conſtitution, and had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependant and 
precarious : That where the Prince, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 

other natural infirmity, was incapacitated to hold the reins of government, both 
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the laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, who, during the inter- 

val, was inveſted with the whole power of the adminiſtration : That the inveterate 
and dangerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as unfit to ſway the 
Engliſh ſcepter, as if he had fallen into lunacy ; and it was therefore natural for the 
people to have recourſe to the ſame remedy : That the election of one King was a 
precedent for the election of another; and the government, by that means, would 


either degenerate into a republic, or what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſediti- 


ous Monarchy: That the caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if there remained a Prince, 
who claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, and diſputed, on ſo plauſible a 
ground, the title of the preſent Sovereign: That tho? the doctrine of non reſiſtance 


might not, in every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet was the belief of 
it extremely expedient; and to eſtabliſh a government, which ſhould have the con- 


trary principle for its baſis, was to lay the foundation of perpetual revolutions and 
convulſions: That the appointment of a regent was indeed expoſed to many incon- 
veniences; but ſo long as the line of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, there was ſtill 
a proſpect of putting an end, ſome time or other, to the public diſorders: And that 
ſcarce any iaſtance occurred in hiſtory, eſpecially in the Engliſh hiſtory, where a 
diſputed ide Jt not, in the iſſue, been attended ſwith much greater ills, than all 
thoſe, which the people had ſought to ſhun, by departing from the lineal ſucceſſor, 


Tux leaders of the whig-party, on the other hand, aſſerted, that, if there was 


any ill in the precedent, that ill would reſult as much from the eſtabliſhing a regent, 


as from the dethroning one King, and appointing his ſucceſſor ; nor would the one 


_ expedient, if wantonly and raſhly embraced by the people, be leſs the ſource of 


public convulſions thaq; the other: That if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to 


depoſe the Sovereign, neither did they authorize the reſiſting his authority, or ſe- 


parating the power from the title: That a regent was unknown, except where the 
Prince, by reaſon of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will; and 
in that caſe, his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in that of the regent : That it 
would be the height of abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received 
from a Prince, whom we ourſelves acknowlege to be the lawful Sovereign; and no 
jury would decide fo contrary both to law and to common ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch 


a criminal: That even the proſpect of being delivered from this monſtrous inconve- 


nience was, in the preſent ſituation of things, more diſtant than that of putting an 
end to a dilputed ſucceſſion : That allowing the young Prince to be the legitimate 
heir, he had been carried abroad; he would be educated in principles deſtructive of 
the conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; and he would probably leave a ſon, liable 
to the fame inſuperable objection: That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 
people would in time forget or — their claim an advantage, which could not 


be 


| 
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be hoped for, while the adminiſtration was conducted in their name, and while they Chap. II. 
were (till acknowledged to poſſeſs the legal title: And that a nation thus perpetu- 189. 
ally governed by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a republic than 

one ſubject to Monarchs, whoſe hereditary regular lucceſſion, as well as preſent 
authority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 


Tuis queſtion was agitated with great zeal by the oppoſite parties in the Houſe 
of Peers. The chief ſpeakers among the Tories were Clarendon, Rocheſter, and 
Nottingham; among the Whigs, Halifax and Danby. The queſtion was carried 
for a King by two voices only, fifty-one againſt forty-nine, All the prelates, ex- 
cept two, the biſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent. The primate, 
a diſintereſted but puſillanimous man, kept at a diſtance, both from the Prince's 
g court and from Parliament. 


Tur Houſe of Peers proceeded next to examine piece - meal the vote, tent up to 
them by the Commons. They debated, * Whether there was an original contract 
| «« between King and people,” and the affirmative was carried by fifty three againſt 
forty- ſix; a proof that the Tories were already loſing ground. The next queſtion 
was, Whether King James had broke that original contract! ?” and after a light 
oppoſition the affirmative prevailed. The Lords proceeded to take into conſideta- 
tion the word, abdicatcd ; and it was carried that deſerted was more proper. The 
F concluding queſtion was, © Whether King James, having broke the original con- 
tract, and d-/ertzd the government, the throne was thereby vacant ?” This 
queſtion was debated with more heat and contention than any of the former; and 
upon a diviſion, the Tories prevailed by eleven voices, and it was carried to omit 
the laſt article with regard to the vacancy of the throne. The vote was ſent back 
to the Commons with theſe amendments, 


THz carl of Danby had embraced che project of beſtowing the Crown ſolely 
upon the Princeſs of Orange, and of admitting her as hereditary legal ſucceſſor to 
King James: Paſling by the infant Priace as illegitimate or ſuppolititivus, His 
change of party in the laſt queſtion gave the Torics ſo coaliderable a majority in 
the number of voices. 


Taz Commons (till inſiſted on their vote, and ſent up reaſons, why the Lords Free confe- 
ſhould depart from their amendments. The Lords were not convinced; and it ora 
was neceſſary to have a fice conterence, in order to ſettle this controverty. Never Houtes, 
national debate ſurely was more important, nor managed by more able ipeakers 
yet is one ſurprized to find the topics, infilted on by both ſides, ſo very tnavalous; 
more reſembling the verbal diſputes of the ſchools than tue ſod realoaings of - 
ſtateſmen and leg flators. In public tranſactions of fuch contequeace, the true 
motives which produce any mcaſure are ſeldom avowed. The Whg, now the 
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ruling party, having united with the Tories, in order to bring about the revolu- 
tion, had ſo much deference for their new allies, as not to inſiſt, that the crown 
ſhould be declared for/eited, on account of the King's mal-adminiſtration : Such 
a declaration, they thought, would imply tdo expreſs a cenſure of the old tory 
principles, and too open a preference of their own. They agreed therefore to con- 
found together the King's abuling his power and his withdrawing from the king- 
dom ; and they called the whole an abdication ; as if he had given a virtual, tho' 
not a verbal, conſent to his dethronement. The Tories took advantage of this ob- 
vious impropriety, which had been occaſioned merely by the complaiſance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word, deſertion, as much more 


ſignificant and intelligible, It was retorted on them, that, however that expreſſion 


might be juſtly applied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could not, with any 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 
parties, while they warped their principles from regard to their antagoniſts, and 
from prudential conſiderations, loſt the praiſe of conſiſtence and uniformity. 


Tur managers for the Lords next inſiſted, that even allowing the King's abuſe 
of power to be equivalent to an abdication, or in other words, to a civil death, it 
could operate no otherwiſe than his voluntary reſignation or his natural death ; 
and could only make way for the next ſucceſſor. It was a maxim of Engliſh low, 
that the throne was never vacant; but inſtantly upon the deceaſe of one King was 
filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the authority of his predeceſſor. 
And however young or unfit for government the ſucceſſor, however unfortunate 
in his ſituation, tho' he were even a captive in the hands of public enemies; yet no 
juſt reaſon, they thought, could be aſſigned, why, without any default of his own, 
he ſhould loſe a crown, to which, by birth, he was fully intitled. The managers of 
the Commons might have oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious and even ſolid 
arguments. They might have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance being 
merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement ſhould' be adopted, in which, it was 
moſt probable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere, That tho' upon the na- 


tural death of one King, whoſe adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, many 


and great inconveniencies would be endured rather chan exclude his lineal ſue- 
ceſſor; yet the caſe was not the ſame, when the people had been obliged, by their 
revolt, to dethrone a Prince, wiiole illegal meaſures had, in every circumſtance, 


- violated the conſtitution, That in theſe extraordinary revolutions, the govern- 


ment returned to its firſt principles, and the community acquired a right of pro- 
viding for the public intereſt by expedients, which, on other occaſions, might be 
deemed violent and irregular. That the recent uſe of one extraordinary remedy 


_ familiarized the people to the practice of another, and more reconciled their minds 


to 


JAMES u. -- 


to ſuch licences than if the government had run on in its uſual tenor. And that 
King James, having carried abroad his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had 


given ſuch juſt provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarily involved it in ſuch | 


difficulties, that the intereſts of his family were jultly ſacrificed to the public ſet- 
tlement and tranquillity. Tho? theſe topics ſeem reaſonable, they were intirely 
forborne by the whig managers; both becauſe they implied an acknowlegement 
of the infant Prince's legitimacy, which, it was agreed, to keep in obſcurity, and 
| becauſe they contained too expreſs a condemnation of tory principles. They were 
contented to maintain the vote of the Commons by ſhifts and evaſions ; and both. 
ſides parted at laſt without coming to any agreement. 


Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain long in the preſent ſituation, 


The perſeverance, therefore, of the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply 


Chap. II. 
1689. 


and by the deſertion of ſome Peers to the whig party, the vote of the Commons, 


without any alteration, paſſed by a ſmall majority in the Upper Houſe, and re- 


ceived the ſanction of every part of the legiſlature, which then ſubſiſted. 


IT happens unluckily for thoſe, who maintain an original contract between the 
magiſtrate and people, that great revolutions of government, and new ſettlements 
of civil conſtitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch violence, tumult and diſ- 
order, that the public voice can ſcarce ever be heard ; and the opinions of the ci- 
tizens are at that time leſs attended to than even in the common courſe of admini- 
ſtration. The preſent tranſactions in England, it muſt be confeſſed, are a very 
ſingular exception to this obſervation. The new elections had been carried on 
with great tranquillity and freedom : The Prince had ordered the troops to de- 
part from all the towns, where the voters aſſembled : A tumultuary petition to the 
two Houſes having been promoted, he took care, tho' the petition was calculated 


for his own advantage, effectually to ſuppreſs it: He entered into no intrigues, 


either with the electors or the members: He kept himſelf in a total ſilence, as if 
he had been nowiſe concerned in theſe tranſactions: And fo far from forming ca- 
bals with the leaders of parties, he dildained even to beſtow careſſes on thoſe, 
whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. This conduct was highly meritorious, 


and diſcovered great moderation and magnanimity; even tho' the Prince unfor- 


tunately, thro* the whole courſe of his life, and on every occaſion, was noted for 
an addreſs, ſo cold, dry, and diltant, that it was very difficult for him, on ac- 
count of any intereſt, to ſoften or familiarize it. 


At laſt, the Prince deigned to break ſilence, and to expreſs, tho' in a —_ 
manner, his ſentiments on the preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more; and he told them, that having 
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been invited over to reſtore their liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, and 
had at laſt happily eifected this purpoſe : That it belonged to the Parliament, now 
choſen and aſſembled with freedom, to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement ; 
and he pr. tend-d not to interpoſe in their determinations. That he heard of ſeveral 
ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the government: Some inſiſted on a regent ; 
others were delirous of beſtowing the Crown on the Princeſs: It was their concern 
alone to chooſe that plan of adminiſtration which was moſt agreeable or advanta- 
geous to them, That if they choſe to ſettle a regent, he had no objection: He only 
thought it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the 
regent, nor ever to engage in a ſcheme, which, he knew, would be expoſed to ſuch 
inſuperable difficulties. That no man could have a juſter or deeper ſenſe of the 
Princeſs's merit than he was impreſſed with ; but he would rather remain a pri- 
vate perſon than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the will or life of another. 
And that they mult therefore make account, if they were inclined to either of theſe 
two plans of ſettlement, that it would be totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in 
carrying it into execution : His affairs abroad were too important to be abandoned 
for ſo precarious a dignity, or even to allow him ſo much leiſure as would be re- 
quiſite to introduce order into their disjointed government. 


Tuxsx views of the Prince were ſeconded by the Princeſs herſelf, who, as ſhe 
poſſeſſed many virtues, was a moſt obſequious wife to a huſband, who, in the 


judgment of the generality of her ſex, would have appeared ſo little attractive and 
amiable, All conſiderations were neglected, when they came in competition with 


what ſhe deemed her duty to the Prince. When Danby and others of her parti- 
zans wrote her an actount of their ſchemes and proceedings, ſhe expreſſed great 
diſpleaſure; and even tranſmitted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to con- 
Jugal fidelity. The Princeſs Anne alfo concurred in the ſame plan for the public 
ſettlement ; and being promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be poſtponed 
in the ſucceſſion to the crown.” And as the title of her infant brother, in the pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhment, was entirely neglected, ſhe might, on the whole, eſteem her- 
ſelf, in point of intereſt, a great gainer by this revolution, „ 


Settlement of ALL parties, therefore, being agreed, the convention paſſed a bill, where they 


thc crown. 


ſettled the crown on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration to 
remain in the Prince : The Princeſs of Denmark to ſucceed after the death of the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange; her poſterity after thoſe of the Princeſs, but before 
thoſe of the Prince by any other wife. The Convention annexed to this ſettlement 
of the crown a declaration of rights, where all the points, which had, of late years, 
been diſputed between King and people, were finally determined; and the powers 
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of royal prerogative were more narrowly circumſcribed and more exactly defined, Chap. Il. 


than in any former period of Engliſh government. 
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Tavs we have ſeen, thro' the courſe of four reigns, a continued ſtruggle main - Manners, arts 
tained between the crown and the people: Privilege aud Prerogative were ever at and (ciences. 


variance: And both parties, beſides the preſent object of diſpute, had many latent 
claims, which, oa a favourable occaſion, they produced againſt their adverſaries. 


Governments too ſteady and uniform, as they are ſeldom free, ſo are they, in the 


judgment of ſome, attended with another ſenſible iaconvenience : They abate the 
active powers of men; depreſs courage, invention, and genius; and produce an 
univerſal lechargy i in the people. Tho' this opinion may be juſt, the fluctuation 
and conteſt, it muſt be allowed, of the Engliſh goverament were, during theſe 
reigns, much too violent both for the repoſe and ſafety of the people. Foreign 


affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, or managed to pernicious pur- 
Poſes: And in the domeſtic adminiſtration there was felt a continued feyer, either 


ſecret or manifeſt ; ſometimes the moſt furious convulſions and diſorders, © The 
revolution forms a new epoch in the conſtitution ; and was attended with conſe- 
quences much more advantageous to the people, than the barely freeing them from 
a bad adminiſtration, By deciding many important queſtions in favour of liberty, 


and ſtill more, by that great precedent of depoſing one King, and eſtabliſhing a 


new family, it gave ſuch an aſcendant to popular principles, as has put the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution beyond all controverly. And it may ſafely be affirmed, 


without any danger of exaggeration, that we in this iſland have ever ſince enjoyed, 


if not the beſt ſyſtem of government, at leaſt the moſt entire ſyſtem of Doty; that 
ever was khown amongſt mankind. 


To decry with ſuch violence, as is affected by ſome, the whole line of _ 


to maintain, that their adminiſtration was one continued encroachment on the incon- 
ceſtible rights of the people, is not giving due honour to that great event, which not 
only put a period to their hereditary ſucceſſion, but made a new ſettlement of the 
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whole conſtitution. The inconveniencies, ſuffered by the people under the two 
firſt reigns of that family (for in the main they were proſperous) proceeded in a 
great meaſure from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; and ſcarce any thing could 
have prevented thoſe events, but ſuch vigour of genius in the Sovereign, attended 
with ſuch good fortune, as might have enabled him entirely to overpower the liber- 
ties of his people. While the Parliaments, in theſe reigns, were taking advantage 
of the neceſſities of the Prince, and attempting every ſeſſion to aboliſh, or circum- 
ſcribe, or define, ſome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the uſual tenor 
of government : Muſt it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
rity, which, for above a century, that is, during the whole regular courſe of the 
former Engliſh government, had been exerciſed without diſpute or controverſy ? 
And tho? Charles the ſecond, in 1672, may with reaſon be deemed the aggreſſor, nor 


is it poſſible to Juſtify his conduct; yet were there ſome motives ſurely, which 
could engage a Prince, ſo ſoft and indolent, and at the ſame time ſo judicious, to 
attempt ſuch hazardous enterprizes. He felt that public affairs had reached a ſi- 


tuation, at which they could not poſſibly remain, without ſome farther innovation. 
Frequent Parliaments were become almoſt entirely neceſſary to the conduct of pub- 
lic buſineſs ; yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in the judgment of the Royaliſts, much 
inferior in dignity to the Sovereign, whom they ſeemed betrer calculated to coun- 
eil than controul. The Crown ſtill poſſeſſed conſiderable power of oppoſing Par- 
liaments; and had not as yet acquired the means of influencing them. Hence a 
continued jealouſy between theſe parts of the conſtitution : Hence the inclination 


| mutually to take advantage of each other's neceſſities : Hence the impoſſibility un- 


der which the King lay of finding miniſters, who could at once be ſerviceable and 
faithful to him. If he followed his own choice in appointing his ſervants, without 
regard to their parliamentary intereſt, a refractory ſeſſion was inſtantly to be ex- 
pected: If he choſe them from among the leaders of popular aſſemblies, they either 
loſt their influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 
der to preſerve their influence with the people. Neither Hambden, whom Charles 
the firſt was willing to gain at any price; nor Shafteſbury, whom Charles the ſe- 
cond, after the popiſh plot, attempted to engage in his councils, would renounce 
their popularity for the precarious, and, as they eſteem? it, deceitful favour of the 
Prince. The root of their authority they ſtill thought to lye in the Parliament; 
and as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontrouleable, they (till reſolved 
to augment it, tho' at the expence of the royal prerogatives. 


Tis no wonder, that theſe events, by the repreſentations of faction, have long 
been extiemely clouded and obſcured. No man has yet aroſe, who has been en- 


abled to pay an entire regard to truth, and bas dared to expoſe her, without cover- 
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ing of diſguiſe, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. Even that party amongſt 
us, who boaſt of the higheſt regard to liberty, have not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty 
cf thought in this particular; nor have been able to decide impartially of their 
ewn merit compared with that of their antagoniſts, More noble undoubtedly in 
their ends, and more beneficial to mankind ; they muſt alſo be allowed to have 
been often leſs juſtifiable in the means, and in many of their tranſactions to have 


paid more regard to political than to moral conſiderations. Being obliged to court 


the populace, they found it neceſſary to comply with their rage and folly ; and 


have even, on many occaſions, by propagating fictions, by promoting violence, 
ſerved to infatuate, as well as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of 


liberty and juſtice, Charles the firſt was a tyrant, a Papiſt, and a contriver of the 
Iriſh maſſacre: The church of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry : Puri- 
taniſm was the only true religion, and the covenant the favourite object of hea- 
venly regard. Thro? theſe deluſions the party proceeded, and, what may ſeem more 


wonderful, {till to the encreaſe of law and liberty; ' till they reached the impoſture 


of the popilh plot, a fiction which exceeds the ordinary bounds of vulgar creduli- 
ty. But however ſingular theſe events may appear, there is really nothing alto- 
gether new in any period of modern hiltory : And it is remarkable, that tribuni- 
tian arts, tho' ſometimes uſeful in a free conſticution, have often been ſuch as men 
of ſtrict probity and honour could not bring themſelves either to practice or ap- 
prove. The other faction, who, ſince the revolution, have been obliged to court 
the populace, ſometimes found it requilite to employ like artifices. 

Tus whig party, for a courſe of near ſeventy years, have, almoſt without in- 
terruption, enjoyed the whole authority of the government ; and no honours nor 
offices could be obtained but by their countenance and protection, But this event, 
which has been advantageous to the ſtate, has been deſtructive to the truth of 
hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſhoods, which it is unaccountable how 
any civilized nation could have embraced with regard to its domeſtic occurrences. 
Compoſitions the molt deſpicable, both for ſtyle and matter, have been extolled, 
and propazated, and read, as if they had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of 
antiquity. And becauſe the ruling party had obtained an advantage over their 
antagoniſts in the philoſophical diſputes concerning ſome of their general prin- 
ciples, they thence aſſumed a right to impole on the public their account of all 
particular trauſactions, and to repreſent the other party as governed entirely by the 
loweſt and moſt vulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided ; 
and tho' no one will ever pleaſe either faction by moderate opinions, it is there we 
are moſt likely to meet with truth and certainty, 
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We ſhall ſubjoin to this general view of the Engliſh government, ſome account 
of the ſtate of the finances, arms, trade, manners, arts, between the reſtoration 
and revolution. | 


© Taz revenue of Charles the ſecond, as ſettled by the long Parliament, was put 


upon a very bad footing. It was too ſmall, if they intended to make him inde- 


pendant in the common courſe of his adminiſtration : It was too large, and ſettled 
during too long a period, if they reſolved to keep him in entire dependance. The 
large debts of the republic, which were thrown upon that Prince, the neceſſity of 


ſupplying the naval and military ſtores, which were entirely exhauſted *; that of 


repairing and furniſhing his palaces : All theſe cauſes involved. the King in great 
difficulties immediately after his reſtoration; and the Parliament were not ſuffi- 
ciently liberal in ſupplying him. Perhaps too he had contracted ſome debts a- 
broad; and his bounty to the diſtreſſed cavaliers, tho' it did not correſpond either 
to their ſervices or expectations, could not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt his 


' treaſures. The extraordinary ſums, granted the King during the firſt years, did 


not ſuffice for theſe extraordinary charges; and the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only 


conſtant revenue, amounted not to nine hundred thouſand pounds a year, and fell 


very much ſhort of the ordinary charges of the government. The addition of 
hearth-money in 1662, and of the other two branches in 1669 and 1670, brought 
up the revenue to one million three hundred fifty-eight thouſand pounds, as we 
learn from lord treaſurer Danby's account : But the ſame authority informs us, 
that the yearly expence of the government was at that time one million three hun- 
dred eighty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds ꝶ, without men- 
tioning contingencies, which are always very conſiderable, even under the moſt 
prudent adminiſtration. Thoſe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, 
expired in 1680, and were never renewed by the Parliament: They were com- 
puted to be above two hundred thouſand pounds a year. It mult be allowed, be- 


| cauſe aſſerted by all cotemporary authors, of both parties, and even confeſſed by 


him/elf, that King Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe 
certain, that a very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the government under 
ſuch difficulties. There is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould be 
paid, in proportion to the truſt repoſed in him, and to the power, which he enjoys; 
and the nation ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous connexions with 


France, to repent their tranſgreſſion of that prudential maxim, 


Lord Clarendon's ſpeech to the Parliament, Oct. 9, 1665. 

+ Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's Memoirs, p. 12, that the receipts of 
the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thouſand 
den or one million chree hundred ſixty- ſix thouſand pounds a year, Sec likewiſe p. 169, 


Is 
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It we eſtimate the ordinary revenue of Charles the ſecond at one million two os Ils 


hundred thouſand pounds a year during his whole reign, the computation will ra- 


ther exceed than fall under the true value. The Convention Parliament, after all 


the ſums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, 
threw, the laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million 
ſeven hundred forty- three thouſand two hundred and fixty-three pounds *. All the 


extraordinary ſums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 
elt ven millions four hundred forty- three thouſand four hundred and ſeven pounds; 


which divided by twenty-four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 


make four hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 


During that time, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 


1678, he made expenſive preparations for a war with France. Ia the firſt Dutch 


war, both France-and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and the na- 


val armaments in England were very great ſo that it is impoſſible he could have 
ſecreted any part, at leaſt any conſiderable part, of the ſums, which were then 


voted him by Parliament. 


To theſe ſums we muſt add about one million two 1 thouſand pounds, | 


which had been detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the Exchequer in 1672. 
The King paid ſix per cent. for this money during all the reſt of his reign . Ir is 
remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this violent breach bf faith, the King, two years 


after, borrowed money at eight per cent. the ſame rate of intereſt, which he had- 


paid before that event T. A proof, that public credit, inſtead of being of ſo de- 


licate a nature, as we are apt to imagine, is, in reality, ſo hardy and robuſt, that it 


is very difficult to deſtroy it. 


Tur revenue of James was raiſed-by the Parliament to about one million eight 
hundred fiſty thouſand pounds &; and his income as Duke of York being added, 


made the whole amount to two millions a year; a ſum well proportioned to the 


public neceſſities, but enjoyed by him in too independant a manner. The na- 


tional debt at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thouſand nine hun- 
dred twenty-five pounds ||. 


Tur militia fell much to decay during theſe two reigns, partly by the policy 
of the Kings, who had entertained a diffidence of their ſubjects, partly by that ill 
judged law, which limited the King's power of muſtering and arraying them. In 
the beginning, however, of Charles's reign, the militia were till deemed formida- 


Journals, 24th of December, 1660. + Danby's Memoirs, p. 7. 2 Id. p. 65. 
$ Journ, iſt of March, 1689. Journ. 2oth of March, 1689, 
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ble. De Wit having propoſed to the F rench King an invaſion of England during 
the firit Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that ſack an attempt would be entirely 
fruitleſs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In a few days, ſaid he, after 
our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men at leaſt upon us“. 


CHARLES in the beginning of his reign had in pay near five thouſand men, of 
guards and garriſons. At the end of his reign, he augmented this number to near 
eight thouſand. James on Monmouth's rebellion had on foot about fiſteen thou- 
ſand men; and when the Prince of Orange invaded him, there were no fewer than 
thirty thouſand regular troops in England. 


Tur Engliſh navy, during the greateſt part of Charles's reign, made a great 
figure, for numbers of ſhips, valour of the men, and conduct of the commanders, 
Even in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips + ; beſides thirty, which were 
at that time on the ſtocks, On the King's acceſſion he found only ſixty-three veſſels 
of all ſizcs +. During the latter part of Charles's reign the navy fell conſiderably 
to decay, by reaſon of the narrownels of the King's revenue: But James, ſoon 
after his acceſſion, reltored it to its former power and glory ; and betore he left the 
throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys, 


is ſtill regarded as a model for order and cxconomy, The fleet at the revolution 


conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy- three veſſels of all ſizes ; and required forty- two 
thouſand ſeamen to man ij. That King, when Duke of York, had been the firſt 
inventor of ſea ſignals. The military genius, during theſe two reigns, had not to- 
tally decayed among the young nobility. Dorſet, Mulgrave, Rocheſter, not to 
mention Oſſory, ſerved on board the fleet, and were preſent in the moſt furious 
engagements againſt the Dutch, 


Tus commerce and riches of England did never, during any period, encreaſo 
ſo faſt as from the reſtoration to the revolution. The two Dutch wars, by diſturb · 
ing the trade of that republic, promoted the navigation of this iſland ; and after 
Charles had made a ſeparate peace with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed unmoleſted 
the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance, which they met with, was from a 


- few Freach privateers, who infeſted the'channel ; and Charles interpoſed not in be- 


half of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigour, The recovery or conqueſt of 
New York and the Jerſeys was a very conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of che Engliſh colonies ; and together with the ſettlement of Penſilvania and 
Carolina, which 1 was effected during this reign, extended prodigiouſly the Engliſh 


* D'Eftrades, 20th of Oftober, 1666. Ii Pepys's Memoirs, p. 4. Memoirs of 
Engliſh aff.irs, chiefly naval, p Lives of the admirals, vol. ii. p. 476. 


empire 


empire in America. The perſecutions of the Diſſenters, or more properly ſpeaking, 
the reſtraints impoſed upon them, contributed to augment and people theſe colonies. 
Dr. Davenant affirms , that the ſhipping of England doubled during theſe twenty- 
eight years. Several new manufactures were eſtabliſhed ; in iron, braſs, ſilk, hats, 
glaſs, &c. One Brewer, leaving the Low Countries, when they were threatened 
with a French conqueſt, brought the art of dying woollen cloth into England, and 
by that improvement ſaved the nation great ſums of money. The encreaſe of 
coinage during theſe two reigns was ten millions two hundred ſixty- one thouſand 
pounds. A board of trade was erected in 1670; and the earl of Sandwich was 
made preſident. Charles revived and ſupported the charter of the Eaſt-India com- 
pany z a meaſure whoſe utility is ſomewhat doubtful : He granted a charter to the 
Hudſon's Bay company ; a meaſure evidently hurtful. 

Tur French King, about the beginning of Charles's reign, laid ſome impoſitions 
on Engliſh commodities : And the Engliſh, partly diſpleaſed with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animoſity againſt France, retaliated, by laying ſuch reſtraints 
on the commerce with that kingdom as amounted almoſt to a prohibition. They 
formed calculations, by which they perſwaded themſelves, that they were loſers a 


million and a half or near two millions a year by the French trade. But no good 


effects were found to reſult from theſe reſtraints; and in King James's reign they 
were taken off by the Parliament. 

Arx the ſame time that the burroughs of England were deprived of their privi- 
leges, the like attempt was made on the colonies. King James recalled their char- 
ters, by which their liberties were ſecured ; and he ſent over governors inveſted 
with abſolute power. The arbitrary principles of that Monarch CEE? in every 
part of his adminiſtration, 

Tur people, during theſe two reigns, were, in a great a excel of that 
wild fanaticiſm, by which they had formerly been ſo much agitated. Whatever new 
vices they might acquire, it may be queſtioned, whether, by this change, they were 
in the main, much loſers in point of morals. By the example of the King and the 
cavaliers, licentiouſncfs and debauchery became very prevalent in the nation. The 
pleaſures of the table were much purſued, Love was treated more as an appetite 


than a paſſion. The one ſex began to abate of the national character of chaſtity, 


without being able to inſpire the other with ſentiment or delicacy. 


Tat abulcs in the former age, ariſing from overſtrained pretenſions of piety, 


had much propagated the ſpirit of irreligion ; and many of the ingenious men of 
this 


+ Diſcourſ- cn the public revenues, part ii. p. 29» 33» 36. 
t Tis ſophila, of arguing trom the abulc-of any thing »gainlt nd of 7, 8.008 07: 3s gy 
and at the ſame ume, tlic molt common, to which men are ſubject, The hiſtory of all ages, and none 
more 
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this period lie under the imputation of Deiſm. Beſides wits and ſcholars by pro- 


£-Mon, Shafteſbury, Halifax, Buckingham, Mulgrave, Sunderland, Eſſex, Ro- 


cheſter, Sidney, Temple, are ſuppoſed to have adopted theſe principles, 


Tur ſame faftions, which formerly diſtracted the nation, were revived, and 
exerted themſelves in the moſt ungenerous and unmanly enterprizes againſt each 
other, King Charles, being in his whole deportment a model of eaſy and gentle- 


more than that of the period, which is our ſubject, offers us examples of the abuſe of religion ; and 


we have not been ſparing to remark them: But whoever would thence draw an inference to the diſad- 


vantage of religion in general, would argue very raſhly and erroneouſly. The proper office of religion 


is to reform men's lives, to purify their hearts, to inforce all moral duties, and to ſecure obedience to 


the laws and civil magiſtrate. While it purſues theſe ſalutary purpoſes, its operations, tho? infinitely 
valuable, are ſecret and ſilent, and ſeldom come under the cognizance of hiſtary. That adulterate ſpe- 
cies of it alone, which inflames faction, animates ſedition, and prompts rebellion, diſtinguiſhes itſelf on 
the open theatre of the world, and is the great ſource of revolutions and public convullions. The 
hiſtorian, therefore, has ſcarce occaſion to mention any other kind of religion ; and he may retain the 
higheſt regard for true piety, even while he expoſes all the abuſes of the Falſe. He may even think, 
that he cannot better ſhew his attachment to the former than by detecting the latter, and laying open 
its abſurdities and pernicious tendency. 


IT is no proof of irreligion in an hiſtorian, that he remarks ſome fault or imperfection in each ſect 
of religion, which he has occaſion to mention, Every inſtitution, however divine, which is adopted 
by men, mult partake of the weakneſs and infirmities of our nature; and will be apt, unleſs carefully 
guarded, to degenerate into one extreme or the other. What ſpecies of devotion ſo pure, noble, and 
worthy the Supreme Being, as that which is moſt ſpiritual, ſimple, unadorned, and which partakes 
nothing either of the ſenſes or imagination ? Yet is it found by experience, that this mode of worſhip 
does very naturally, among the vulgar, mount up into extravagance and fanaticiſm. Even many of 
the firſt reformers are expoſed to this reproach ; and their zeal, tho', in the event, it proved extremely 


uſcful, partook ſtrongly of the enthuſiaſtic genius: Two of the judges in the reign of Charles the ſe- 


cond, ſcrupled not to advance this opinion even from the bench. Some mixture of ceremony, pomp, 
and ornament may ſeem to correct the abuſe ; yet will it be found very difficult to prevent ſuch a form 
of religion from ſinking ſometimes into ſuperſtition. The church of England itſelf, which is perhaps 
the belt medium among theſe extremes, will be allowed, at leaſt during the age of archbiſhop Laud, ' 


to have been ſomewhat infected with a ſuperſtition, reſembling the popiſh ; and to have payed a higher 


regard to ſome poſitive inſtitutions, than the nature of the things, ſtrictly ſpeaking, would permit. It 


is the buſineſs of an hiſtorian to remark theſe abuſes of all kinds; but it belongs alſo to a prudent 


reader to confine the repreſentations, which he meets with, to that age alone of which the author 
treats, What abſurdity, for inſtance, to ſappoſe, that the Preſbyterians, Independants, Anabop:its, 
and other ſectarĩes of the preſent age, partake of all the extravagancies, which we rema:k in thoſe, who 
bore theſe appellations in the la century? The inference indeed feems juſter; where ſects have been 
noted for fanaticiſm during one period, to conclude, that they will be very moderate and reaſonable in 
the ſubſequent, For as it is the nature of ſanaticiſm to aboliſh all laviſh ſubmiſſion to prieſtly power; 
it follows, that as ſoon as the firſt ferment is abated, men are naturally in ſuch ſes left to the free uſe 


-of their reaſon, and ſhake off the feuers of cuſtom and authority, 
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manly behaviour, improved the politeneſs of che nation 3.48 much as faction, which 
of all things is moſt deſtructive to politeneſs, could poſſibly permit. His courtiers 
were long diſtinguiſhable in England by their obliging and agreeable manners. 


Aw1DsrT the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance, which overſpread the nation, 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorſhip, there were a few ſedate philoſophers, 
who in the retirement of Oxford, cultivated their reaſon, and eſtabliſhed confe- 
rences for the mutual communication of their diſcoveries in phyſics and geometry. 
Wilkins, a clergyman, who had married Cromwel's ſiſter, and was afterwards 
created biſhop of Cheſter, promoted theſe philoſophical converſations, Immedi- 
ately after the reſtoration, theſe men procured a patent, and having enlarged their 
number, were denominated the Royal Society. But this patent was all they obtained 
from the King. Tho? Charles was a great lover of the ſciences, particularly chy- 
miſtry, and mechanics, he animated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. 
His craving courtiers and miſtreſſes, by whom he was perpetually ſurrounded, en- 
groſſed all his expence, and left him neither money nor attention for literary merit. 
His contemporary, Lewis, who fell ſhort of the King's genius and knowlege in 
this particular, much exceeded him in liberality. Beſides penſions conferred on 
learned men throughout all Europe, his academies were directed by rules and ſup- 
ported by ſalaries: A generoſity, which does great honour to his memory; and in 
the eyes of all the ingenious part of mankind, will be eſteemed an atonement fur 
many of the errors of his reign. We may be ſurprized, that this example ſhould 
not be more followed by princes; ſince it is certain, that that bounty, ſo exten- 
ſive, fo beneficial, and ſo much celebrated, coſt not that Monarch ſo great a ſum 
as is often conferred on one ſingle, uſeleſs, overgrown favourite or courtier, 


Bur tho' the French academy of ſciences was directed, encouraged, and ſup- 
ported by the Sovereign, there aroſe in England ſome men of ſuperior genius, who 
were more than ſufficient to caſt the balance, and who drew on themſelves and 
on their native country, the regard and attention of all Europe. Beſides Wilkins, 
Wren, Wallis, eminent mathematicians, Hooke, an accurate obſerver by micro- 
ſcopes, and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic ; there flouriſhed during this 
period a Boyle and a Newton ; men, who trode with cautious, and therefore the 
more ſecure ſteps, the only road which leads to true philoſophy. 


Boyrs improved the pnevmatic engine, invented by Otto Guericke, and was 
thereby enabled to make ſeveral new and curious experiments on the air, as well 
as on other bodies: His chymiſtry is much admired by thoſe acquainted with 
that art: His hydroſtatics contain a greater mixture of reaſoning and invention 
with experiment than any other of his works ; but his reaſoning is (till remote from 
that bolnels and temerity, which had led aſtray ſo many philoſophers. . Boyle was 
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Chap. II. a great partizan of the mechanical philoſophy ; a theory, which, by diſcovering 
1689. ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and allowing us to imagine the reſt, is ſo agree- 


able to the natural vanity and curiolity of men. 
. In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having produced the iſ and rareſt 
L genius that ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the ſpecies. Cautious 
in admitting no principles but ſuch as were founded on experiment; but reſolute 
to adopt every ſuch principle, however new or unuſual : From modeſty, igno- 
rant of his ſuperiority above the reſt of mankind ; and thence, lefs careful to ac- 
commodate his reaſonings to common apprehenſions : More anxious to merit than 
acquire fame: He was from theſe cauſes long unknown to the world; but his re- 
putation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, which ſcarce any writer, during his own 
life-time, had ever before attained. While Newton ſeemed to draw off the vcil 
from ſome of the myſteries of nature, he ſhowed at the ſame time the impcrfec- 
a tions of the mechanical philoſophy ; and thereby reſtored her ultimate ſecrets to 
that obſcurity, in which they ever did and ever will remain. 
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Tnis age was far from being fo favourable to polite literature as to the ſciences, 
Charles, tho' fond of wit, tho' poſſefſed himſelf. of a conſiderable ſhare of ie, 
tho? his taſte of converſation feems to have been ſound and juſt; ſerved rather to 
corrupt than improve the poetry and eloquence of his time. When the theatres 
were opened at the reſtoration, and freedom was again given to pleaſantry and 
ingenuity ; men, after ſo long an abſtinence, fed on theſe delicacies with leſs taſte 
| | "than avidity, and the coarſeſt and moſt irregular ſpecies of wit was received by 
11 the court as well as by the people. The productions at that time repreſented on 
| the theatre were ſuch monſters of extravagance and folly ; fo utterly devoid of all 
reaſon or even common ſenſe ;, that they would be the diſgrace of Engliſh litera- 
ture, had not the nation made atonement for its former admiration of them, by 
the total oblivion to which they are now condemned. The duke of Buckingham) 8 
Rehearſal, which expoſed theſe wild productions, ſeems to be a piece of ridicule 


carried to exceſs; yet in reality the copy ſcarce equals ſome of the abſurditiss, 
which we meet with in the originals, 
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Tais ſevere ſatyre, together with the good ſenſe of the nation, corrected, aftar 
ſome time, the extravagancies of the faſhionable wit; but the productions of litera- 
ture {till wanted much of that correctneſs and delicacy, which we ſo much admire 
in the antients, and in the French writers, their judicious imitators, It was in- 
deed during, this period chiefly, that that nation left the Engliſh behind them in 
| | the productious of poetry, eloquence, hiſtory, and other branches of polite lec- 
4 | ters; and acquired a ſuperiority, which the efforts of Engliſh writers, during the 

| ſubſe quent age, did more ſucceſsfully conteſt with them. The arts and ſciences 


|; were 


— 
. 


* 
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mere imported from Italy into this iſland as early as into France; and made at 
firſt more ſurpriſing advances. Spencer, Shakeſpear, Bacon, Johnſon, were 
much ſuperior to their cotzmporaries, who flouriſhed in that kingdom. Milton, 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, Harvey, were at lealt equal ro their cotemporaries. 
The reign of Charles the Second, which ſome prepoſterouſly repreſent as our au- 
guſtan age, retarded the progteſs of polite literature in this iſland z and it was then 
found, that the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs, which was indulged or rather ap- 
plauded at court, was mo e deſtructive to the refined arts than even the cant, non- 
ſenſe, and enthuſiaſm of the preceding period. | 


Mos of the celebrated writers of this age remain monuments of genius, per- 
verted by indecency and bad taſte ; but none more than Dryden, both by reaſon 
of the greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe which he made of them. His 
plays, excepting, a few ſcenes, are utterly cisfigured by vice or folly or both. His 
tranſlations appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger : Even his fables 
are ill choſen tales, conveyed in an incorrect, tho” ſpuited verlification, Yet 
amidſt this great number of looſe productions, the refuſe of our Janguage, there 
are found ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cicilia, the greateſt part of Abſalom 


and Achitophel, and a few more, which diſcover ſo great genius, ſuch richneſs 


of expreſſion, ſuch pomp and variety of numbers, that they leave us equally full 


Chap. IL 
1089. 


of regret and indignation, on account of the inferiority or rather great abſurdity 


of his other writings. 


Tur very name of Rocheſter is offenſive to modeſt ears; yet does his poetry 
diſcover ſuch energy of ſtyle and ſuch poignancy of ſatyre, as give ground to ima- 
gine what ſo fine a genius, had he fallen in a more happy age and had followed 
better models, was capable of producing. The antient fatyriſts often uſed great 
liberty in their expreſſions; but their freedom no more reſembles the licence of 
Rocheſter, than the nakedneſs of an Indian does that of a common proſtitute, 


WyCcHERLEY was ambitious of the reputation of wit and libertiniſm; and he at- 
tained it : He was probably capable of reaching the fame of true comedy, and 
inſtructive ridicule, Otway had a genius finely turned to the pathetic ; but he 
neither ohierves ſtrictly the rules of the drama, nor the rules, (ill more eſſential, 
of propricty and decorum. By one lingle piece the duke of Buckingham did both» 
great ſ-rvice to his age and honvur to himſelf. The carls of Mulgrave, Dorſet, 
and Roſcommon, wrote in a good taſte ; but their productions are either feeble 
or careleſs. The marquels of Halifax diſcovers a refined genius; and nothing bur 


leiſure and an inferior ſtation ſeem wanting to have procured him great eminence 


in literature, - ; 


7 _ Oz 


] 


IIudibras is perhaps one of the moſt lear 
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Or all the conſiderable writers of this age, Sir William Temple is almoſt the 
only one, who kept himſelf altogether unpolluted by that inundation of vice and 
licentiouſneſs, which overwhelmed the nation. The ſtyle of this author, tho 
extremely negligent, and even mixed with foreign idioms, is agreeable and in- 


'tereſting. That mixture of vanity, which appears in his works, is rather a re- 
"commendation to them. By means of it, we enter into acquaintance with the 


character of the author, full of honour and humanity ; and fancy that we are en- 
gaged, not in the peruſal of a book, but in converſation with a companion. 


Tao' Hudibras was publiſhed, and probably compoſed, during Charles the 
Second's reign, Butler may juſtly, as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the 
foregoing period. No compoſition abounds ſo much as Hudibras in ſtrokes of 
juſt and inimitable wit; yet are there many performances, which give as great or 
greater entertainment on the whole peruſal. The alluſions are often dark and 
far-f:tched; and tho? ſcarce any author was ever able to expreſs his thoughts in 
ſo few words, he often employs too many thoughts on one ſubject; and th: reby 
becomes prolix after an unuſual manner. It is ſurpriſing how much erudition 
Butler has introduced with ſo good a grace into a work of pleaſantty and humour: 

poſitions, that'is to be found in 
any language. The advantage, which Mal cauſe received from this poem, 
in expoſing the fanaticiſm and falle-prerefſees of the former parliamentary party, 
was prodigious. The King himſelf had fo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 
with the merit of the work, and had even got a great part of it by heart: Yet 


was he either ſo careleſs in his temper, or ſo little endowed with the virtue of li- 
berality, or, more properly ſpeaking, of gratitude, that he allowed the author, 
who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in®blcurity and die in want. 
Dryden is an inſtance of a negligence of the ſame kind, His Abſalom ſenſibly 
contributed to the victory, which the Tories obtained over the Whigs after the 
Excluſion-parliaments : Yet could not this merit, aided by his great genius, pro- 
cure him an eſtabliſhment, which might exempt him from the necellity of writing 
for bread. Otway, tho' a profeſſed Royaliſt, could not even procure bread by 
his writings; and he had thy ſingular fate of dying literally of hunger. Theſe 
incidents throw a great ſtaiFon the memory of Charles, who hid diſcernment, 


loved genius, was liberal of money, but attained not the praile of true generoſity, 
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N. B. The numerical letters direct to the volume, and the figures to the page; 


abby | 


BBY-LANDS——the propa of them 
confirmed to the King by parliament, iii, 


234. | : 
Abbet, archbiſhop, ſuſpended, v. 153. his 
death, 202. 


Abbats —= ſeverely treated by H. VIII. ii. 234. are 


denied a ſeat in the houſe of peers, 237. 

Abherrers and petitioners, what, and how they com- 
menced, vi. 318. 

Abhorrers impriſoned, and why, 319. 

Acca, daughter of Ella King of the Deiti, her mar- 
riage, 1- 18, 

Acre, a fortreſs beſieged by the kings of France and 
England, i. 439. taken by them, 340. | 

Aelfrid, marries Acca, daughter of Alla King of the 


— 


Deiri, i. 18. becomes firſt King of Northumber- 
land, ib. his diſquieted life, 19. and violent 
death, ib. 


Au a, daughter of the Conqueror, her iſſue, i. 247. 
Adrian, Emperor, builds a ſtrong rampart- in Britain, 
1 


choſen Pope, iii, 123. his conduct to the 
reformers, ib. he grants Ireland to Henry If. 300. 
1s thoroughly reconciled to him, 305. — 
the grant of Ireland, ib. | 

la, a Saxon chieftain, brings over an army to Bri- 
tain, i. 16, his ſettlement in Suflex, ib. he dies, 
37. his p-ſterity holds his kingdom, till it is ſub- 
jected to Weſlex, ib. 

another Saxon chieftain, becomes King of 
Dciri, i. 18. the hiſtory of his kingdom, ib. 

Ag'tators, form a military parliament, v. 419. terrify the 
King, 437. are called Levellers, 434. are ſorbid 0 
meet, ib, diſſp ted by Oliver Cromwel, 435. their 
pernicious principles, vi. 1. they are finally di perſed, 9, 

Hgrtivola, Julius, made governor of Britain, i. 6 he 
conquers it all but Caledonia, 7, 

Vol. VI. 


Aix-la-chapelle, a treaty of peace concluded there, vi. 
185, 

Alaſco, John, brings a congregation of reformed into 
England, iii. 333. who are encouraged, ib. 

Albany, duke, choſen regent of Scotland, iii. 99. his 
ingrati : ude to Lord Hume, 100. he reſides in France 
ſome years, 101, confuſions in Scotland Curing his 
abſence, ib. ſoon after his return, he declares war 
againſt England, 125. is forced to return to France, 
ib. returns to Scotland, and makes another fruitleſs 
attempt on England, 126, goes again to France, 
from whence he never returns, 127. $2 

Ss Earl, an account of his rebellion againſt 

III. ii. 8. ; 

Duke, his character, vi. 140. he diſcovers 
Argyle's letters, 141. made an adwira), engages the 
Dutch fleet, 168. is beaten, 169. fuccoured by 
Prince Rupert, 170. purſues the Dutch, 771. 

Aldri4, Archbiſhop of York, crowns William the Con- 
queror, i. 167, dies of grief, 183. 

Ale, its price in the reign of H. III. u. 5 ;. | 

Alexander, pontiff of Rome, encourages the Norman in- 
vaſion, i. 133. bis expectations from its ſucceſs, 181. 
he ſer ds a legate into England, 182. his legate's pro- 
ceedings, ib. 

Alexander and Vitor, Popes, they occaſion a ſchiſm in 
the "Church, i. 269, how regarded by the Kings of 
France and England, 270. the fuſt is allowed to 

exerciſe his authority on England, 271. He annuls 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, 279. grants to Hen 
IT. a le stine commiſſion, with an exception, whic 
renders it uiele's, 280. the reception which Henry's 
embaſſy met with from him, 285 how he honoured 
Becker, ib. he rome to Becket the legatine com- 
milhon, 287, ſends two legntes to Pavia, where 
Heary reſides, ib, grants him a diſpenſation for 
the marriage of his third ſon Geoffrey, with the 
heireſs of Brittany, 288. endeavours a reconci- 


liatzon with the King, 289. his adminiſtration” in 
4 | Fl Rome, 


V 
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Rome, 296. he is reconciled to the king, 297. 
| xx" Wc, ib. 2 925 


* 


Alexis, Commienus, Emperor of the Greeks, his policy, 


i. 220. 

Alford, battle of, v. 395. 

Alfred, natural brother of Egfrid, ſucceeds him in the 
united kingdom of Northumberland and Mercia, 1. 
48. he dies, 50. 8 

Alfred is anointed by Leo III. i. 53. defeated by the 

Danes, 54. while he is treating with the Danes in 


England, another party of them lands, 55. his ad- 


"ventures under the habit of a peaſant, 56. he ſum- 
mons his ſubjects to a ſecret rendezvous, 57. his 
ſucceſs againſt the Danes, 58. he obtains of them to 
declare their converſion to Chriſtianity, ib. arms 

and regiſters his people, 59. rebuilds London and 

other ruined cities, ib. his care of the navy, 60. 

he diſtreſſes Haſtings a Dane, ib. his tuccels againſt 

the Dane, 61. and clemency, ib. his ſucceſs a- 

gainſt both pyratical and ſettled Danes, 62. bis 

character, 63. ſeveral of his wiſe laws, 64. his 

. Courts of juſtice, and their ſubordination, 65. his 
excellent body of laws, 66. ſuppoſed to be the foun- 
dation of the common law, th. the expedients uſed 
by him to encourage learning, 67. the methods he 
took to convey moral leſſons, 68. his liberality to 
learned men, and ſkilled mechanics, ib, the elegan- 

cies of life, how brought to him, 69. his children, 
ib. a remarkable law of his relative to murder, 

159, ; 


Alfitd, a conſiderable nobleman,” his oath, in preſence 


of the Pope, i. 72, its amazing effect, ib. 

Alfred, eldeſt fon of Ethelred, is murdered by Earl 
Godwin, i. 111. his brother Henry eſcapes, ib. 
Alfrick, his treachery, i. 93. he is truited again, 94. 

his ſecond treachery, 100. 

Algiers, peace with it, vi. 67. 

Aliſon, his trial, v. 204. 

Alnwick, battle of, i. 313. 

Altar, why removed by the reformers, iv. 507, 

Alva, Duke of, joins in a confederacy to extirpate the 
reformed, iv. 465. is ſent with an army into the 
low-countries, 534: his arbitrary and violent pro- 
ceedings there, ib. in reſentment of an affront from 
_ Elizabeth, he ſeizes and conhſcates the ef- 
fects of the Engliſh merchants, 535. his tyranny be- 
comes unſupportable, ib. he opens an intercourſe with 
the Queen ot Scots, 5 36. agrees to a ſcheme for javad- 
ing England, $37; his tyranny forces the provinces 
of Holland and Zealand to revolt, 548. he ſum- 
mons the Prince of Orange to appear before his tri- 
bunal, 545. confiſcates his poſſeſſions in the low- 
countries for contumacy, ib. but being finally re- 
pulſed, he leaves the low-countries with an exccrable 
character, 550+ 

Amboyna, mailacre there, v. 125. 

—_— and fines, how numerous in antient times, 

i. 46 
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America, viſited by Sir Francis Drake, iv. 561. again, 
by the ſame gentleman, 588. 1 1 


Amiens, a meeting of the ſtates of England and Frarce 


there, ii. 40. 

a treaty there, 326. 

Anabapti/?s, many of them burnt for hereſy, iii. 230. 

Ang/es, firit named, i. 15. | 

Arglia, Eaſt, or Eaſt-Anglia. A kingdom eſtabliſhed 
in Britain, i. 17. united with Mercia, 33, 

Anglo-Saxon, they ate united under the name of Fng- 
land, 1. 42. a kingdom of that name is ereQed by 
them in Britain, 46. 

— Norman government, its nature, i. 410. the 
king's power there, 411. the ſource of the Nor- 
man law, 412. its regulations with reſpe& to ap- 
peals, ib. the king's conſtant revenues, 413. his 
other revenues, 414.- his power in time of war, ib. 
his power reſpecting eſcheats, 415. reſpeRing fines, 
fo; feitires, and amerciament, 416. his power rela- 
tive to juſtice, 417. conmerce or induſtry, of any 
fort, ib. has various profits, 418. his protection, 
how *obtained, ib. bis ulual prattices, when great 
inheritances are diſputed, 419. the authority of his 
edicts, 421. 5 

1 * Earl, marries the Queen Cowager and regent of 

cotland, iii. 99. | 

— — another, wich his brother, joins the Engliſh 
army againſt the Scots, iii. 253. on his return to 
Scotland, he oppoſes cardinal Beaton, 255, and 
ſaves a Scots army, 266, 

Anjou, Duke, commands the Catholicks againſt the Hu- 
gonots in France, iv. 530. defeats them at Jarnac, ib. 
a propoſal of marriage 1s made between him and Lady 
Elizabeth, princeſs of England, See Henry. he makes 
ſuit to Queen Elizabeth by his embaſſadors, 564. in 
perſon, tecretly, 565. he 1s ſupplied by France with 
money, for protection of the ſtates in the Netherlands, 
566. by England, for the ſame purpoſe, 567. he is 
Choſen governor of the Netherlands by the States, 
ib. his renewed ſuit is oppoled by the Queen's 
friends, 568, it is rejected by the Queen, 569. his 
death, ib. 

Anlaf}, rebels againſt Athelſtan, i. 72. lie, into Scot- 
land, 73. his ſtratagem to fee his enemies camp, 
74. eſcapes again into Scotland, ib. 

Aine, of Cleves, married to Henry VIII. it. 236. is 
diſliked by him, 237. divorced from him, 241. 
her indifference on that occalion, ib. 

Anne, Princets of England, married to prince George of 
Denmark, vi. 366. on the Prince of Orange's landing, 
ſhe flies from coart to Nottingham, 426. where the 


. gentry form a troop for her protection, ib. 


Anjelm, a monk, promoted to the fee of Canterbury, i. 
214. his ſermons againſt modes, 215.4 he quarrels 
with the King, 216. his temporalities are ſeized, ib. 
he refuſes to do homage to Henry I. for his tempora- 

| lities, 226, yet is courted by him, 227. their dit- 
ſerenccs occation a meſſage to Rome, 232. the 

quarrel 


* 
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quarrel between the king and primate, enereaſes to 


ſuch a degree, that the primate leaves the kingdom, 
233. on his return, he is careſſed by the king, 234. 
yet the quarrel continues, 235. it is compromiled, 
236. 

Antwerp, great diſorders committed there by the prote - 
ſtants, iv. 534. 


Athparel, laws regulating it, firſt known in Englend, ii, 


239- 

Appeals, how to be brought, by King Alfred's laws, i. 
66. an alteration ot the order ia which they were 
to be exhibired, ii. 55. 

to the Pope, are prohibited, 285. 
mitted, 306. N 

Ats cali, (of the nature of accuſations) probibited to be 
proſecuted in parliament, i, 274. 

Archengel, a paſſ ige to it diſcovered, iv. 731. 

Archi, the King's fool, a rem rkable joke of his, v. 210. 

Arg y/e, Earl, attends the Queen Regent, when oppohng 
the reformers, iv. 420. adviſes her to an accommo- 
dation with them, 422. leaves her, and joins the re- 
formers, 423. 

— his charadter, v. 225, he embraces the 
covenant, ib. flies from his army, 394. makes his 
court to the King, vi. 26. is lentenced to die, 141. 
executed, ib. | 

Ariſtecracy, how interwoven with the Englith conſtitu- 
tion, ji. 445, 

Armada, invincible, fitted out in Spain, iv. 631. its 
{ailors, compared with thoſe of England, 632. its 
admirals dic, when it is ready to fail, 635. and 
others being appointed, it ſails, wnd meeting with a 
ſtorm, returns, ib. it fails again, 636. arrives in 
the channel, 637. is put into contuſion by a ttra- 
tagem of the Englith admiral,” 648, returns home- 
wards, 639, is overtaken by a ſtorm, ib. 

Armagnacks, See Orltans. 

Armintaniſm, Its hiſtory, V, 38. 
Charles 1. 184. 

Armorica, ſhelters the diſtreſſed Britains, i. 14. who 
tettle there, 15. 

Armſtrong, Sir Tomas, his trial, vi. 363. 

Army, its ſtate, while nfilitary tenures prevailed, ii. $4. 
how its then form came gradually into diſuſe, ib. 
how paid in Edw-rd IIl's reign, ii. 239. in Henry 
I's: reign, 321. its ftate under James I. v. 121, 
from the reltoration to the revolution, vi. 449. 

—— — parliamentary, fights at Edge-hül, v. 337. is 
beaten at Stratton, 344. fights at Lanſdown, 345. 
is beaten at Roundway down, ib. fights at New- 
bury, 354- at Marſton moor, 370. again at New- 
bury, 773. -*to generals quarrel among themſelves, 


again per- 


its Rate in the reign of 


3 4- its ſtate betore the new model, 477, it is new 
modeled, 396. its ofhcers preach, ib. it roots the 


royal army at Nafeby, 309. ruins its remains at 
Chciter, 492. mutimes aga:nſt the parliament, 418. 
ict. up a military parlilamem, 419. ſeizes the King 
a: Holm-bay, 420, brings him to the head-quarters, 
b. chuſes Olver Cromwell commander in chief, 


— 
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421. impeaches eleven members of the houſe of 


commons, 425. receives the excluded ſpeakers, 428. 
ſabdues the pari:ament, 429. reſtores the diſplaced 
ſpeakers, ib. briags the King to Hampton-coort, 
430. mutinies againſt its officers, 434. it is pacified 
by Oliver Cromwell, ib. beats the Scots army under 
Hamilton, 446. exaQs loans, 447. quells inſur- 
rections, ib, purges the houſe of commons, 449. 
produces 'the Bar before his judges, 453. attends 
his execution, 457. its ſtate at the commencement 
of the Republick, vi. 2. it enters Scotland, headed 
by Oliver Cromwell, 24. beats the Scots at Dun- 
bar, 25. routs them at Worceſter, 29. is diſbanded, 
136. | . 

4 royal, in England, See Charles, Prince of 
Wales, fon of James J. 

royal, in Scotland, defeats the covenanters at 

Perth, v. 293. near Aberdeen, ib. at Inverary, 


294 takes Dundee, ib. withdraws to the moun- 
tains, zog. vanquiſhes at Inverneſs, ib. and at 
Alford, ib. marches ſouthwards, 403. beats the 


covenanters at Kiliyth, ib is routed at Philipbaugh, 
and flies to the mountains, ib. lavs down its arms, 
412. reafiembled, it keeps in the mountains, vi. 
27. is ſubdued by Monk, 36. 8 

— — Scotch, in England, defeats the Engliſh at 
Newburn upon Tyne, v. 240. levies contributions 
till it is paid by the Englith parliament, 287. diſ- 
banded, 252. re-enters England, 367. joins Farr. 
fax, 368. in conjuntbon, with him, | beats the 
royaliits at Marſton-moor, 370. takes York, 371. 
receives the King at Newark, 410. delivers him up 
tothe parliament's army, 415. leaves England, ib. 
re-enters it under the mat quis of Hamilton, 446. is 
r uted, jb. re-cnters England with King Chartes II. 
at their, head, vi. 28. is routed at Worcellter, 


29. 

Arran, Fail, diſappointed of the regency of Scotland, 
by cardinal Beaton, wii. 255, cabals againſt him, 
and is made regent, 255. loſes his credit by indo- 
lence, 261, his puſilauimity, 266. he prepares to 
oppoſe Engliſh invaders, 301, the diſpohtion of his 
army, 302, he is defeated, 303. flies with the 
Queen Dowager to Sterling, 304. receives ſuccours 
from France, 308. gets a penhon from that court, and 
the title of Duke of Chatelrault. 309, is prevailed on 
to reſign the regency to the Queen Dowager, " 

Ga of the former, arrives in . 
France, iv. 424. | 

Arras, congreſs there, ii. 348. treaty there, 349. 

Array, common of, firit granted, it. 321, com- 
miſhons of, grinted by King Charles I. „ 325, 

Arthur, a poſthumous fon ot "Geoffrey, third fon of 
Hevry II. i inveſted in the dutchy of Britany under 
the guardianſlup of his grandfather, i. 924; 

„ prince of Wales, fon of Henry VII. martied 

to Catharine of Arragon, iti, 53. he ſoon afterwards 

dies, 54. See Catharine. 
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Articles, lords of, aboliſhed in Scotland, v. 283, re- 


ſtored, vi. 140. 


— . ſx, of religion, eſtabliſhed by the par'iament 


in the reign of Henry VIII. ii. 230. a detail of 
them, ib. 231. great numbers impritoned by rcafon 
of not aſſenting to theſe articles, 234. 
berty by Cromwell's meins, ib. Ihe law executed 
with rigour on diſſenters trom thele articles, 242. 
mitig ted, 203. 
* Artors, Robert, or Robert D*Artois, his ſhameful crime, 
i. 170. hi arrival in England occaſions a war between 
France and Fnzgl-nd, 171. he is ſent to the reief of 


the counte's of Mountfort, 188. dies of a wpund, ib. 
Arunde, earl, is condemred by the houſe of peers, ii. 


252. executed, ib. 

- off * _ commonweal:h's envoy at Madrid, murder- 
ed, vi. 65. 

Aue, Anne, her cruel ſufferings for denying the real 
prelence, in. 272, | 

Ah ey, lord, one of the cabal, vi. 200. his character, ib. 

Ae, Mr. heads an inturtection againſt Henry VIII. 
in 215. is taken, condemned, ard executed, 218. 

Aſafſins, their prince, his name and authority, i. 342. 
he cauſes Conrade, marquis of Monterrat, to be aila(- 
fina'ed, 343 

Aſjembly, general, in Scotland, its proceedings, iv. 570. 
another, v. 223. another, 224. another, 359. 

another, 439. us proceedings, 440. 

—— of divines at Weſtminſter, v. 383. 

Atlelllan, eldeſt fon of Egbert, obtains of his father a 
part of his dominions, i. 48. and dies in his life- 
time, 50. 

5 „ natural ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward the El- 


der, his liberality to the church, i. 72. heexpells his 


brothers, 73: ſubdues Scotland, ib. his death, 75. 

his laws, 149. . ; 

Athelwold, his paſſion for Elfrida, i. 87. its effects, 88. 

Athenians, their politeneſs, v. 400. 

Attainder, a ſevere law about it, iii. 233. 

Aubigny, count, created earl of Lennox. See Lennox. 

Audley, lord, heads an inſurrection againit Henry VII- 
lit. 45- his party is defeated, 47. and he is taken 

and executed, ib: | | 

——, Sir Thomas, the ſeals are put into his hands, iii. 
173. he preſides as lord high ſteward at the trial of 
the marquis of Exeter and his accomplices, 228. 

Avugſburgh, league there, vi. 414. | 

Auguſtin, a monk, arrives in Britain, i. 24. His corre- 
oddrnce with pope Gregory, 25. his orders from 

Rome, 26. | 

Huzuſtine friars, their. church granted to German luthe- 
rans, i i. 333. 

Auras, battle of, ii. 223. 

Auſtria, duke of, Leopold, arreſts Richard I. ii. 345. 
impriſons and loads him with irons, 346. produces 
him before the diet of Ratiſbon, in order to his being 
tried there at the ſuit of the French King, 348. is 
iruck with remorſe for his injultice to that prince, 
351. in his laſt will orders the unpaid part of the 
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and ſet at li- 


E X. 


ranſom to be remitted, and the hoſtages to be ſet at 

| liberty, 352. 

Auvergne, a general council of Chrifterdom convened 
there, i. 210» 

Ae, daughter of the carl of Gloceſer, an hcireſ, is 
married to prince John, i. 331. d voiced from him, 

59. | 

4 —— Sir George, reduces the American col nes, vi. 
35. fights De Ruyter, 41. 

Azincour, batile of, ii. 309. 


compared with thoſe of 
Creſſy and Poitiers, 310. 


B. 


ABINGTO N's conſpiracy, iv. 597. how diſ- 
covered, 596. it is aſſented to by Qeen Mary, 
597. the conſpirators are ſe zed and executed, 598. 
Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made lord keeper on the acceſſion of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 406. one of the commiſſion- 
eis in the conferences concerning Queen Mary, 495. 
19.quility of lord keeper he te tne parliament in 
the Queen's name, that they are forbid to meddle in 
affairs of ſtate, 521. | 
—— Sir Francis, ſon of the former, diſplays the un- 
dutiful expreſſions contained in Effex's letters, iv, 
639. draws up a narrative of the earl's examination 
in council, 690, reads it to the Queen, 691. his 
ſevere ſpeech on his trial, 699. his anecdote con- 
cerning torture, 719. his humanity, 720. his fall 
after being made chancellor, v. 76. his ſentence, 
77. his character, 131. 
Bad. (ſmore, lord, puniſhed for inſolence and brutal 
cruelty, ii. 139. tried and executed, 141. : 
Badily defeited, vi. 41+ 
Baon, battle there, i. 17. 
Baillie of Jerviſwood, his trial, vi. 365. ſentence and 
execution, 366, 
Bainham, James, to 
188, | 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, kindly receives Toſti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 127. encourages the Norman 
invaders, 132. protects King Heary's nephew, 
William, 238. is lain, ib. 


rtured and burnt for hereſy, iii. 


Baliol, Edward, fon and heir of John, late King of 


Scotland, is brought from France to England, ii. 
163. The progrels of his invaſion of Scot] ind, 164. 
he is crowned at Scone, 165, loſes bis kingdom by 
a quick revolution, 166. is once more a rg 0 
King by a Scots parliament, 167, again expelled, 
18. 

Ba/l, John, a ſeditious preacher, his character, ii. 245. 
he icatrers the ſparks of ſedition, ib. 

Ballard, John, initigated to aſſaſſinate Queen Elizabeth, 
iv. 594. Sec Balg . 

Bannockburn, battle of, ii. 135. 


Barebones Praile-God, his parliament, vi. - his 
hiſtory, 51. the acts of his parliament, ib. it re- 
ſigus its authority, 53. = 

Bari, 


© D n x. 
Bari, a general council of Chriſtendom aſſembled there, Ba arc, law of, ii. 84. 
ji. 216, its pioceeCings, ib. Ba wid, Dr. tried, v. 20%, his ſentence reverſed, 
Barnarcifion, Si Sami el, fined, vi. 364. | | | 


253. | ; 
Barons, ine courts, how conttizuted, i. 403. their leg! Battle, trial by it, how general, i. 317. 
power therein, ib. the regard they pad, and why, Baile, at Aberdeen, v. 393. Alford, v. 395. Aln- 


to the {.iences, 44. they are, and why, conſtituent wick, i. 303. Auras, u. 223. Azincour, it. 309. 
members of a feudal parliament, 3406. an account Badon, i. 17. Bannockburn, ii. 135: Barnet, ii. 
of the component members of a barony, 407. the 408. Bauge, battle of, ii. 317. Blackheath, iii. 46. 
ſtite of a great baron, 421. his oppreflive power, Blortheath, i. 376. Boſworth, iii. 1. Fothwell-bridge, 
422. their ſen imen's of government, ii. 3. their Vi. zog. Bovincs, i. 381. Bradocdown, v. 343. Cha- 
anſwer to Henry III. when ſummoned to parliament, mouth, i. 47. Cherington, v. 368. Conſarbick, 
13. their attendance in parhament armed, ib. they vi. 247, Crecy, ii. 197. Cropey-bridge, v. 372. 
complain of their King's attachment to foreigners, 14. Dunbar, vi. 25. Dunes, vi. 84. Edgehill, v. 337. 
, and of hs par ial preference of them, 15- and of Erre-river, ii. 165. Eveſham, ii. 49. Floudon, iii. 
their proud 'behav our, 16. twenty-four are em- 92. Guinegwe, in. 89. Haſtings, i. 138. Hexbam, ii. 
powered in parliament :o reform the ſtate, 28 their 391. Homcldcn, ii. 287. Horucaſtle, v. 356. Jarnaè, 
procee dinge, 29. they caule the King's balf-brothers iv. 5 30. Inverveſs, v. 303. Kilſyth, v. 403. 
to de banithed, ib. their tyrannical acts, 30. they Lanſdown, v. 345. Leiplick, v. 190. Lewes, it. 
loſe their popularity, 31. they publiſh a new code 42. Lutzen, v. 191. Maritonmoor, v. 370. Me- 
of ordinances, 32. Their breach of truſt becomes thuen, ni. 120, Newburn ugon Tyne, v. 240. 
apparent, 33. the adminiſtration is wreſted by the Newbury, firſt battle of, v. 354 ſecond there, 
King out of their hands, 35. they acquieſce after 373- Otterburn, 4. 25. Pavia, iii. 136. Perth, 
one ef.,rt, 36. headed by Leiceſter thry commence v. 393- Philiphaugh, v. 403. Pinkey, iii. 302. 
hoſtilities, 38. ſubmit to the arbitration of the French Poictiets, ii. 212. Prague, v. 71. Preſton, v. 
King, 39. reject hs award, 40. are unſucceſsful 446. Seneffe, v. 241. St. Albans, firſt battle of, 
in war agaimit the King, 41. give him battle at ii, 374+ ſecond there, 381. St. Omer, vi. 252. 
Lewes, 42. take the King and his brother priſoners, Touton, ii. 386. Verneuil, ii. 320. Wakefield, * 
4. after the victory they renew the ſubmiſſion to li. 380. Warlau, vi. 345. Worceller, v. 29. 


the French King, 43. are tyrannized over by their Bauge, battle of, it. 317. 
leader, the earl of Leiceſter, 44. the proceedings of © Hayonne, a league formed there to extirpate the Hugo- 


the rebel barons aſſe mbled in parliament, 45. another nots of France, iv. 529. 

rebel parliament, to which two knights of the ſhire, Beaten, cardinal, head of the catholicks in Scotland, 
and two deputies from each burrovgh are ſummoned, iii, 255. is ſaid to have forged a will of James V. 
46. the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 47. appointing him and ſome others regents, ib. he is 
the revolting barons are ſubdued by the prince at deprived of the regency by the Eail of Arran, and 
Eveſham, 50. how the ſeats of barons in parliament committed to cuſtydy, 256. .procures his liberty, 
were heid after this battle, 87. are Cilcontented and cabals againſt Airgn, ib. applies to France for 
at Guvaſton's power, 127. come armed to parli- aſliſtance, 287. his violent perſecution of Wiſhart, 
ament, 128. they baniſh Gavaſton in partament, 298 who foretels his downfal, ib. the cardinal is 
and exact an oath of him never to return, 129. a murdered in his callle, 299. his aſſaſſins protected 
junto of birons ie, in another armed parliament, aſ- by Hemry VIII. bold out the caſtle for ſome ume, 
ſigned to enact ordinances for the good of the ſtate, ib. but are at laſt forced to ſurrender, 300. 


130. they raiſe an army, 131. cauſe Gavaſton's FPeauchamp of Holt, Lord, condemned by the houſe of 
head to be ſt uck off, tho' a priſoner by capitulation, peers, ii, 255; he was the firil | ys that was pro- 
132. they are pardoned, ib. the power of the moted ta a scat in the houſe of lords by patent, 293. 

barons declines, and why, 281. their antient ſtate, Becker, St. See Thomas a Becket, 

how gradually changed, 444. their power, how fub- Bedford. Duke, ſon of Henry IV. ii. 297. appointed re- 


- verted, iv. 737- | pet of France by his brother on his death-bed, 319. 
Baronet, titles of, fold, v. 40. y the parliament, appointed guardiaa of the king- 
Harcsie, great, how divided, ii, 85. their influence in dom, 323. his character, 324. he marries a prin- 

the ſtate, ib, ceſs of the houſe of Burgundy, 325. makes an al- 
Barncs, Dr. burnt for hereſy, iii. 242, his reſolution lance at Amiens with the dukes of Burgundy and 

on that occaſion, ib, Brutany, 326, he gains great advantages over the 
Barnet, battle of, ii. 408. : French, 327. further ſucceſles, 328. deſeats the 
Bartim, See Kent, | French and Scots forces at Verneu l, . com- 
Barton, a Scotiman, turns pirate, iii. 83. goes out on po (es differences between the duke of Gloceſter and 

a cruiſe againlt the Engliſh, ib. is killed, ib. the biſhop of Wincheiter, 331. obliges the duke of 
Ba id, John, Czar, how and why favou able to Eng- Brittany to renounce his new alliance with France, 

Ih merchants, iv. 732. 341. is obliged to rails the fiege of Lagni, . ; 


* * 
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Articles, lords of, aboliſhed in Scotland, v. 283. re- 


ſtored, vi. 140. 
—, fix, of religion, eſtablihed by the par iament 


in the reign of Henry VIII. ii. 230. a ditail of 
them, ib. 231. great numbers impritoned by rcafon 
of not aſſenting to theſe articles, 234. and ſet at li- 
berty by Cromweil's mens, ib. Ihe law executed 
with rigour on diſſenters jrom thele articles, 242. 
mitig ted, 253. 

Artois, Robert, or Robert D*Artois, his ſhameful crime, 
i. 170. hi arrival in England occaſions a war between 
France and Fngl-nd, 171. he is ſent to the re ef of 
the counte(s of Mountfort, 188. des of a wound, ib. 

Arunde, ear), is os by the houſe of peers, ii. 

252, executed, 

Af + yo * cx h's envoy at Madrid, murder- 

- © * 5 
Aſeur, Arne, her cruel ſufferings for denying the real 


preſence, . 272 


Al. ey, lord, one of the cabal, vi. 200. his character, ib. 


Ae, Mr. heads an inlurieftion againſt Henry VIII. 
ii 215. is taken, condemned, ard executed, 218. 


 Aþaſſms, their prince, his name and authority, i. 342. 


he cauſes Conrade, margquis of Monterrat, to be allal- 
ſina ed, 343 

Ajjembly, general. in Srotland, its proceedings, i iv. 5709. 
another, v. 223. another, 224. another, 359. 
another, 439. its proceedings, 440. 

—— of divines at Weſtminſter, v. 383. 

Athelftan, eldeſt ſon of Egbert, obtains of his father a 
part of his dominions, i. 48. and dies in his life- 
time, 50. 

„natural ſon and ſucceſſor of Edward the II- 
der, his liberality to the church, i. 72. heexpells his 
brothers, 73. ſubdues Scotland, ib. his death, 75. 
his laws, 149. 

Athelwold, his paſſion for Elfrida, i. 87. its effeQs, 88, 

Athenians, their politeneſs, v. 40. 

Alttainder, a ſevere law about it, iii. 233. 

Aubigny, count, created earl of Lennox. See Lennox. 

Audley, lord, heads an inſurrection againit Henry VII. 
lit. 45. his party is defeated, 47. and he is taken 
and executed, ib. 

— Sir Thomas, the ſeals are put into his bands, iii. 
173. he preſides as lord high ſteward at the trial of 
the marquis of Exeter and his accomplices, 228. 

na league there, vi. 414. 

Auguſtin, a monk, arrives in Britain, i. 24. his corre- 
Pondence with pope Gregory, 25. his orders from 
Rome, 26 

Huguſtine | friars, their. church 2 to German luthe- 
rans, i i. 333. 

Auras, batile of, ii. 223. 

Auſtria, duke of, Leopold, arreſts Richard I. ii, 345. 
ampriſons and loads him with irons, 346, produces 
him before the diet of Ratiſbon, in order to his being 
tried there at the ſuit of the French King, 348. is 
firuck with remorſe for his injuſtice to that prince, 
351. in his laſt will orders the unpaid part of the 
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ranſom to be remitted, and the hoſtages to be ſet at 
liberty, 352. 

Auvergne, a general council of Chriſtendom convened 
there, i. 210. 

Ai, daughter of the carl of Gloceſer, an heiſeſ, is 
married to prince John, i. 331. d voiced from him, 
359. 

cue, Sir George, reduces the American col n'es, vi. 

35. fights De Ruyter, 41, 


Azin'au”, battle of, 1i, 309. compared with thoſe of 
Crelly and Poitiers, 310. 


B. 


ABINGTON's conſpiracy, iv. 597. how dif- 
covered, 596. it is aflented to by Qeen Mary, 
597, the conſpirators are ſe zed and executed, 598. 

Bacon, Sir Nicolas, made lord keeper on the accethon of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 406. one of the commiſuon- 
eis in the conferences concerning Queen Mary, 495. 
in quility of lord keeper he te tue parliament in 
the Qieen's name, that they are forbid to meddle in 
affairs of ſlate, 52 1. 

—— Sir Francis, ſon of the former, diſplays the un- 
dutiful expreſſions contained in Effex's letters, iv. 
689. draws up a narrative of the earl's examination 
in council, 690. reads it to the Queen, 691. his 
ſevere ſpeech on his trial, 699. his anecdote. con- 
cerning torture, 719. his humanity, 720. his fall 
after being made chancellor, v. 76. his ſentence, 
77. his Character, 131. 

Bad«\jmore, lord, puniſhed for inſalence and brutal 
cruelty, ii. 139. tried and executed, 141. 

Badu defeited, vi. 41. 

Bacon, battle there, i. 17. 

Baillie of Jerviſwood, his trial, vi. 365. ſentence and 
execution, 366. 


| Bainham, James, tortured and burnt for hereſy, iii. 


188. 

Baldwin, earl of F landers, kindly receives Toſti, elder 
brother of Harold, i. 127. encourages the Norman 
invaders, 132. protects King Heary's nephove, 
William, 238. is ſlain, ib. 

Baliol, Edward, fon and heir of John, late Kin ing of 
Scotland, is brought from France to England, ii. 
163. The progreis of his invaſion of Scotlind, 164. 
he 1s crowned at Scone, 165. loſes bis kingdom by 
a quick revolution, 166. is once more ene 
King by a Scots parliament, 167, again expelled 
108. 

Bal. John, a ſeditious preacher, his charaGter, ii. 245+ 
he icatrers the ſparks of ſedition, ib. 

Ballard, John, initigated to aflaſlinate Queen Elizabeth, 
iv. $94. Sec Bangen. 

Bannockburn, battle of, ii. 135. 

Barebones Praile-God, his parliament, vi. 2 his 
hiſtory, 51, the acts of his parliament, ib, it re- 
ſigns its authority, 53. 


Bart, 
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Bari, a general council of Chriſtendom aſſembled there, 
j. 216, its pfoceedings, ib. 

Barnarifion, di Samuel, fined, vi. 364. | 

Barons, tneir courts, how conſtituted, i. 4043. their leg 
power therein, ib, "the regard they pa'd, and why, 
to the ſ.iences, 44. they are, and why, conſtituent 
members of a feudal parliament, 406. an account 
of the component men; bers of a barony, 407. the 
ſtite of a great baron, 421. 
422. their ſen imen's of government, ii. 3. their 
anſwer to Henry III. when ſummoned to parliament, 

13. their attendance in parlament armed, ib. they 
complain of their King's attachment to foreigners, 14. 
and of hs par ial preference of them, 15. and of 
their proud behav our, 16. twenty-four are em- 
powered in parliament to reform the ſtate, 28 their 
procee dinge, 29. they caule the King's balf-brothers 
to de banithed, ib. their tyrannical acts, 30. they 
loſe their popularity, 31. they publiſh a new code 
of ordinances, 32. Their breach of truſt becomes 
apparent, 33. the adminiſtration is wreſted by the 
King out of their hands, 35. they acquieſce after 
one effurt, 36. beaded by Leiceſter they commence 
hottilities, 38, ſubmit to the arbitration of the French 
King, 39. reject hs award, 40. are unſucceſsful 
in war againit the King, 41. give him battle at 
Lewes, 42. take the King and his brother priſoners, 
43- after the victory they renew the ſubmiſſion to 
the French King, 43. are tyrannized over by their 
leader, the earl of Leiceſter, 44 the proceedings of 
the rebel barons aſſembled in parliament, 45. another 
rebel pailiament, to which two knights of the ſhire, 
and two deputies from each burrongh are ſummoned, 
406. the arbitrary proceedings of this parliament, 47. 
the revolting barons are ſubdued by the prince at 
Eveſham, 50. how the ſeats of barons in parliament 
were heid after this baitle, 87. are diſcontented 
at Gavaſton's power, 127. come armed to parli- 
ament, 128, they baniſh Gavaſton in parliament, 
and exact an oath of him never to return, 129. a 
junto of birons is, in another armed parhament, aſ- 
ügned to enact ordinances for the good of the ſtate, 
139. thy raiſe an army, 131. cauſe Gavsſton's 
head to be ſt uck off, tho' a priſoner by capitulation, 
132. they are pardoned, ib. the power of the 
barons declines, and why, 281. their antiem ſtate, 


how gradually changed, 444. their power, how ſub- 


-_  verted, Iv. 737 

Baronen, titles of, fold, v. 40. 

Paronici, great, how divided, ii, 86, their influence in 
the ſtate, ib. f 

Barnes, Dr. burnt for hereſy, iii. 242. 
on that occaſion, ib, 

Barnet, battle of, ii. 408. 

Harten. See Kent. ; 

Barton, a Scotſman, turns pirate, iii. $3, goes out on 
a cruiſe againſt the Engliſh, ib. is killed, ib. 

Handi. John, Czar, how and why fayowable to Eng- 
Ih meichant:, iv. 732. 


his reſolution 


his oppreflive power, _ 
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Za arch, law of, ii. 54, 3 
Ba avid, Dr. ttied, v. 20%, his ſentence reverſed, 
253, . | 
a trial by it, how general, i. 317. Y 
Battles, at Aberdeen, v. 393. Alford, v. 395. Aln- 
wick, i. 303. Auras, . 223, Azincour, ii. 309. 
Badon, i. 17. Bannockburn, ii. 135. Barnet, 1. - 
408. Bauge, battle of, ii. 317, Blackheath, ni. 46. 
Blor: heath, i. 376. Boſworth, iti. 1. Fothwell-bridge, 
Vi. zog. Bovincs, i. 381. Bradocdown, v. 343+ Cha- 
mouth, i. 47. Cherington, v. 368. Conſarbick, 
vi. 247. Crecy, ii. 197. Cropey-bridge, v. 372. 
Dunbar, vi. 25, Dunes, vi. $4. Edgehill, v. 337. 
Erre-river, ii. 165. Eveſham, ii. 49. Floudon, iii. 
92 Guinega'e, in. 89, Haſtings, i. 138. Hexham, ii. 
391. Homeldon, ii. 287. Horucaſtle, v. 356. Jarnac, 
iv. 5 30. Inverneſs, v. 305. Kilfzth, v. 403. 
Lanſdown, v. 345. Leipſick, v. 190. Lewes, ii. 
42. Lutzen, v. 191. Marſtonmoor, v. 370. Me- 
thuen, in. 120, Newburn uon Tyne, v. 240. 
Newbury, firſt battle of, v. 354 ſecond there, 
373. Otterburn, ii. 25. Pavia, iii. 136. Perth, 
v. 393. Philiphaugh, v. 403. Pinkey, iii. 302. 
Poictiets, ii. 212. Prague, v. 71. Preſton, v. 
446. Seneffe, v. 241. St. Albans, firſt battle of, 
ii, 374. ſecond there, 381. St. Omer, vi. 252. 
Touton, ii. 386. Verneuil, ii. 320. Wakefield, 
ii. 380. Woarlau, vi. 345. Worcelter, v. 29. 
Bauge, battle of, it. 317. 


' Bayonne, a league formed there to extirpate the Hugo- 


nots of France, iv. 529. 

Beaten, cardinal, head of the catholicks in Scotland, 
iii, 255. is ſaid to have forged a will of James V. 
appointing him and ſome others regents, ib. he is 
deprived of the _—_ by the Earl of Arran, and 
comuitted to cuſtydy, 256. procures his liberty, 
and cabals againit Airgn, ib. applies to France for 
athſtance, 257. his violent perſecution of Wiſhart, 
298. who foretels his downfal, ib. the cardinal is 
murdered in his callle, 299. his aſſaſſins protected 
by Henry VIII. bold out the caſtle for ſome time, 
ib. but are at laſt forced to ſurrender, 300. 

Beauchamp of Holt, Lord, condemned by the houſe of 
peers, ii, 255+ he was the firil peer that was pro- 
moted to a ſcat in the houſe of lords by patent, 292. 

Becket, St. See Thomas a Becket, 

Beiford, Duke, fon of Henry IV. ii. 297. appointed re- 

| uu of France by his brother on his death-bed, 319. 

y the parliament, appointed guardian of the king- 
dom, 323. his character, 324. he marries a prin- 
ceſs of the houſe of Burgundy] 325. makes an al- 
lance at Amiens with 4 dukes of Burgundy ard 
Brittany, 326. he gains great advantages over the 
French, 327. further ſucceſſes, 328. deſeats the 
French and Scots forces at Verneul; 329, com- 
poles differences between the duke of Ciozefter and 
the biſhop of Winchelter, 331. obliges the duke of 
Brittany to renounce his new aliiance with France, 


341. 1s obliged to raue the fiege of Lagni, . 
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loſes the alliance of the Duke of Burgundy, 348. 

his dea h and character, 349. | 

its effects, 287. his 
death, 319. 

Beer, an rxciſe on it firſt granted, v. 365. 

Bell, Robert, a member of the houſe of commons, his 
motion againſt monopohes, iv. 524. he is ſeverely 
reprimanded for it by the council, 1. 

Benetiine monks, a deicription and hittory of them, i. 
77. they are expelled out of their monaſteries, 89. 
ſeveral iy nod are called concerning them, 9c. 

Benewvo/ences, or loans, firſt levied, ii. 282. juſtified by 
a ſtatute, iii. 41. | how demarded in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 721. in the reign of James I. 
v. 96. how cntorced in the reign of Charles I. 152. 
refuſers to comply are impriſoned by order of coun- 
eil, 153. a trial enſucs, 154. the judgment of the 
court, ib. the effect of theie proceedings on the na- 
tion, 155. condemned by the houſe of common:, 
164. but ſoon practiſed by them, 255. and by their 
army,. 447 

Berengaria, a princeſs of the houſe of Navarre, is mar- 

ried to Richard I. at Cyprus, i. 338. ſhe attends 
him to the holy-land, ib. 

Berkjtead, his trial, vi. 149. 

Bernard, St. preaches a new cruſade, i. 259. divers 
Engliſh noblemen engage in it, ib. 


Herner, Sir |\mes, is condemned to death by. the houſe 


of peers, ii. 255. 
Bernicia, the antient name of Northumberland, i. 18. 
Bertha, Queen of Kent, her zeal for chriſtianity, i. 22. 
Bizged, earl marſhal, ſecretly meet with the high con- 
" ſtable and other barons, to conſult tor the good 
of the ſtite, ii. 27. has a great hand in mak- 
ing the proviſions of Oxford, 28. joins Prince Ed- 
ward in ſupport of the royal cauſe, 39. on the loss 
of the battle of Lewes, he flies beyond the ſeas, 43. 
on his return, a violent contention happens between 
the king, carl marſhal, and the conſlible, 101. the 
earl marſhal ind high conſtable, frame a remonſtrance, 
mention ing divers 3 of che great charter, 102. 
they obta;n the great charter, and another called 
the leſſer charter, t» be confirmed by che parliament, 
and by the king, then in Fl nders, 103. upon the 
king's return, they obtain a ſolemn confirmation of 
thele charters in parliament, with other ſecuritics, 


> 104-. 


Bible, a tranſlation of it made by Findal, promotes the 
re{ormation, iii. 187. many of them are burnt in 
Cheaplide, ib. a new trav{lation of it is propoſed 
by the convocation, 200. arguments, for and againſt 
tranſl ting it, 201, the tranil tion is finiſhed, and 
printed in three years, 292. is ordered to be cau- 
tiouſly uſed, 219. permitted in every family, 234. 
propoſals for amending the tranſlation, 250. the ue 
of it is reflrained, 251. 


Fil ey, Thomas, a prieſt, embraces the reformation, 


in, 188. his fortitude in ſuffering, ib. 
B Jbops, a conſtituent part of a feudal parhament, i. 40. 


. ford to be made, 28, 
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how oppreſſed by the court of Rome, ii. 22. the 
king is allowed to create them by letters patent, ii. 305. 
complain of wart of power, 329. a reſolution is 
taken to deprive thoſe that are catholics, 330. many 
of them are deprived, 331. the power ct biſhops is 
increaſed by- the parliament, 229 they decline to 
be preſent at the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, iv. 
407. regulations, relative to them, are made, 410. 
on Queen Eizabech's acceſhon, - moſt of them are de- 
graded for non-compliance, 412. their votes in the 
houſe of peers are aboliſhed, v. 317. reſtored, vi. 
144. 

Bi/hops, twelve, their proteſtation, v. 308. they are 
impeached, ib. 

— {x committed by the privy council, vi. 
401. tried in the king's bench, 408. acquitted, 


409. 

Blaciheath, bittle of, iii. 46. 

Blake, admiral, purſues Prince Rupert, vi. 34. fights 
Tromp, 40. takes and diſperſe: the herring buſles, 41. 
fights De Ruyter near the Goodwin ſands, ib beats 
Tromp in the channel, 42. ſeizes a ſquadron of 
French ſhips, 64. terrifics the Duke of Tuſcany, (u. 
compels the Dey of Algiers to make peace, ib. takes 
two Spaniſh galleons, 69. burns a Spaniſh fleet, 70. 
his death and character, ib, | 

Bled, his conſpiracy againſt Ormond, vi. 207, his 
attempt to ſteal the regalia, 208. he is pardoaed, 
ib. and becomes a favourite, 209. ; 

Blorcheath, battle of, ii. 376. 

Broaden, Queen cf the Iceni, hiſtory of her, i. 6. 

Bockland, what, i. 162. | 

Bohemia, its blind king appears in the army of the 
French king, at the battle of Crecy, ii. 195. hs 
behaviour, and fate, in the ble, 199. the 
honour thence accruing to the Princes of Wales, ib. 
its ſtate before, and when the electur Palatine of the 
Rhine became its king, v. 68. his acceſſion, 69. 

the kingdom is ſubdued by the Emperor, 71. 

B-hun, high-conſtable, he "ſecretly meets with divers 
barons, to conſul: for the ſafety of the kingdom, ii. 
27. His contederates obtain the proviſions of Ox- 

he joins Prince Edward in the 
royal cauſe, 39. a violert altercation happens be- 
tween the king and him, and the earl ma bal, ron, 
he embraces Lancaſter's party againſt Gavalto:, 
131. 

Bolus, Anne, her hiſtory, and introduction to the court 
of England, mm. 61. the king ſets is aſſectiors on 
her, ib, he undermines Woiſey, ib. is created 
Marchionefs of Pembroke, ard privately married to 
the kiag, 173. becomes ſoon pregnant, 174. her 
marriage is confirmed by the arcobiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 175, her coronation and delivery, ib. the 
loſes the king's favour, 202. an account of her ac- 
cuſers, and of the crimes with which he is charged, 
203. ſhe is ſent to the Tower, 204 her concel- 
ſions and forlorn itate, ib. her affefting letter to the 
King, 205. her trial and ccndempation, 207. her 

EXecution, 
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execution, and mean burial, 208. ſhe is attainted, 
together with her accomplices, 210. and her daugh- 
ter is declared illegitimate, ib, 

Bolton Caftle, Qeen Mary is confined there, iv. 492. 
carried from thence to Fotheringay calle, 599, 

Bombay, acquired by England, vi. 149. 

Bonner, biſhop, deprived of his ſee, and committed for 
denying the real preſence, iii. 317. reſlored on the 
acceſſion of Queen Mary, 352. employed to affilt 
Gardiner in perſ.cuting the proteſt.nts, 378, his 


D 


zeal and cru-Ity in that employment, ib. be de- 


grades Cranmer at Oxford, with joy and exultation, 
389. i: ſighted by Queen Elizabeth, at her accet- 
non, and defpi{ed by all men, iv. 404. . 

Boniface VIII. hs character, iv. 98. his bull, 99. 
its effects in England, ib. he ablolves Edward from 
his oaths to abſoſve the characters, 105, writes 10 
him in behalf of the Scots, 113. his interpoſttion 
for the Scots, proves unſucceſstul}, 1 4. he obtams 
the fir(t fruits in England, difpenſes with Gavaſton's 
oath, to abjure the realm tor ever, 129. 

Both, Si George, his infurreftion quelled, vi. 49. 

Befwor th-field, battle of, ii. 438. its effect, Hi. 1. 

Bethawell, Earl, becomes a favourite of Queen Mary of 
Scotland, iv. 409. procures liberty to the baniſhed 
lords to return, ib. his character, 473. the fuſpi- 
cions he falls under, on account of his great intereſt 
with the Queen, ib. and differences with Earl Mur- 
ray, ib. he is ſuppoſed to be concerned in the mur- 
der of Darnly, 474. accuſed by the Earl of Lennox, 
tried and acquitted, 475. an aſſociation is formed to 
protect him, 476. Recommended, and why, by the 
nobility to Queen Mary, as a fit huſband, ib. he 
ſeizes the Queen, and carries her to Dunbar, where 
he is ſaid to have raviſhed her, 477. obtains a par- 
don for all former crimes, ib. and a ſpeedy di- 
vorce from his wife in two different courts, 478. 
conducts the Queen to Edinburgh, where the bans of 
marriage with her are publiſhed, ib. is married to 
the Queen by a proteſtant biſhop, 479. attempts to 
get the young prince into his power, 481. worlted 
by the forces of the confederated nobility, ib. he 
flies to the O:kneys, 482. his profligate life, and 
miſerable death in Denmark, ib. 8 

——— another, a nob'cman, deſcended from a natu- 

ral fon of King mes V. how, and wherefore patro- 
nized by Queea Elizabeth, iv. (co. 

—— bridge, battle of, vi. 309. 

Nucl ain, taken by the French king, vi. 249, 

Boulogne, Count of Euſtace, murders a townſman of 
Dover, i. 117. engages under the banner of Wil- 

lam, Duke of Normandy, 134. foments an infur- 
rection againſt him, 172. joins, in an infurrection 
againſt Robert, Duke of Normandy, 204. 

Count o, Matthew, commences hoſtilities 
againſt Henry II. i. cg. is mortally wounded, 
ib. a | 

ac, beſieged and taken. by Henry VIII. ii", 
265. the French atten ping to retake it, are repulled, 
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323, 324. it is reſtored to France for a ſum of money, 


zo. | 

1 battle of, i. 381. 

Beyd, Lord, one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners, ap- 
poin'ed to confer with thole of Queen Elizabeth, 
w. 492. 

Br abangons, what, i. 308. the original of a new fort 
of armies, ib. 

Rra do aba. battle of, v. 343. 

Br andenburgh, e'eQor of, takes party with the ſtates, 
vs. 227, commands the German troops, and is 
chaſed from Colonar by Turenne, 241. beats the 
Swedes, then allies of France, 247. and is included 
in the treaty of Nimeguen, 264. 

Bread, aibze of, firſt ſettled, ii. 55. 

Breda, treaty there, vi. 176. 

B: chan, law, aboliſhed-in Ireland, v. 40. 5 

Aresigvi, in the Chartraine, pe ce. there made between 
England and Fiance, ii. 228. 

Bribery, fiiit introduced into England, iii. 366. 

Priftel, city, taken by Prince Rupett, v. 348. retaken 
by Fairfax, 401. 

Earl, ſent to Spain, v. 87. takes his leave of 
the King of Spain, 101. returns, 102. is not ſum- 
moned to parliament, till the peers interpoſe in his 
bebalf, 145. ; 

Britain, and Britains, their antient ſtate, i. 2. their 


garded by his firlt ſucceſſor, 5, Suetonius Paulinus, 
made governor, ib. his adminiſtration, 6, the go- 
vernment devolves on Agricola, See Agrico/a. 
Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, conquered, ib. it is 
all ſubdued except Caledonia, 7. Adrian's wall 
there built and improved, ib, it is deſerted by the 
Romans, 10. by Vortigern's advice, the Britains 
apply to the Saxons, II. are aided by Saxons, 13. 
betrayed by them, ib. ſheltered in Armorica, 14. 
they ſettle there, 15. make wir with the Welt- 
Saxons, 16. are defeated in battle, 17. theireccle- 
ſiaſtical government, 43+ 

Britanny, its Duke, Conan yields Nantz to Henry IT. 
i, 267 dies, 268. the dutchy is ſeized by Henry IL 
and allotted for his third fon Geeftry, 306, the army 
of its nobles is defeated by Henry II. 310. its 
Duke, Arthur, nephew of Kichard 1 is declared his 
ſucceſſor, 350. but fet aude by John, Richard's 
brother, ib his cauſe is favwured by the French 
Kung. 357. deſerted by him, 59. a commotion 
1s made in his favour, 3% how tar ſucceſsful, and 
wirit athſtance, 360. be is mave a privorer &y King 
John, 361. murdered by bim, 362. the dutchy 
obeys Alice, a younger daughter of Conſt»nita, 362, 
vigorouſly promotes the French King's intereſt againtt 
King John, 368. Charles of Blows, becomes Duke 
of Britanny in right of his „ie, daughter ard tele 
heireſs of the lait duke, ii. 183. preic ditractions 
follow, by the ambition of the count of Mou fort, 
ib. his fon is acknowledged duke, and gets quiet 
policthcn, 221. the Duke of Britanny eucers into an 


. 3. Cefar lands there, ib. how it is re- 
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alliance with the Dukes of Bedford and Burgundy 
againſt France, 326. withdraw: him elf from that al- 
lance, 331.. and enters into connexiins with 
Charles the French king, 332. at the head of a 
powerful army, invades Normandy, 358. us late, 
during the reign of Henry VII. iti. 20. it is invad- 
ed by the French, 21. feebly ſupported by England, 
26, annexed to the French crown, 29. the Spani- 
ards land there to ſupport the league in France, iv. 
650. are drove out ot it by Englith troops ſent over 
by Queen Elizabeth, to aid the French king, 661. 


_ Brithnot, Duke of Eſſex, flain by the Danes, i. 93. 


Bruce, Robert, claims the crown of Scotland, ii. 77. 
acknowledges Edward's right oi ſuperiority over Scot- 
land, 78. his claim to the Scots crown is rejected 
by Edward's award, 79. 

Robert, his ſon and ſucceſſor to his pretenſions, 
reſolves to relieve Scotland, ii. 117, eſcapes into 
Scotland, 118. For the reſt, fee Scotland. 

Buchanan, George, is appointed to aſſiſt in the confe- 
rences concerning Queen Mary, iv. 492. 

Buckingham, Duke, becomes head of a party at court, 
ii. 419, joins the duke of Gloceſter, 421. pro- 
miſes to ſupport him in all his enterprizes, 424. ha- 
rangues the citizens of London on the duke”: title to 
the crown, 427. the ridiculous farce he acts with 
the duke, in preſence of the mayor, in order to per- 
ſuade him to accept of the royal dignity, 428. 
how rewarded by the duke of Glouceſter, when king, 
430. hcrebels, and is executed, 434. 

Buckingham, Duke, incurs the diſpleaſure of cardinal 
Wolley, iii. 111, is tried, and executed, 115, 

— another, his character, v. 89. he obtains 
leave to go to Spain with the Prince, 91. ſets out, 
92, returns, 95. lays a narrative of the marriage 


- treaty before the parliament, 97. falls under the. 


diſpleaſure of the houſe cf commons, 141. is im- 
peached. 145. choſen chancellor of the Univerſicy 
of Cambridge, 147. makes love to the Qurecn of 
France, 157 is made commander in chict of the 
fleet and army ſent to the relief of Rockel, 158, de- 
 feated, ib. ſent again, 177, murdered, ib. 

— —— adviſes the King to accept of the Scots offers, 
vi. 15. attends him in Scotland, 27. his character, 
200 he becomes a member of the cabal, ib, is 
ſent to France, 205. ſuſpecte of encouraging Blood, 
207. impeached, 235. diſgraced, 242. ſent to 
the Tower, 251, ielcaled, 252. his character as 
an author, 452. | 

Burdet, Thomas, his crime, iv. 416. 

Burgundy, Dake, divitons between his family and that 
ot Orleans, are fomenied by Henry IV. of England, 
ii. 202. Both familie, ate afliſted with men by that 
prince, ib. the duke of Burgundy cules the duke 
of Orleans to be aflaſlinated, 30 3. wars are carried 
on very violently between theſc two families, 304. 
Burgundy expelled France, ſecretly (olicits the aid of 
F eiry V. of England, 3 7. aflited by the Qteen 
of France, he gains great ſucceilcs, 311. his par- 


Catto;'s tial, V.. 49. 
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ty butchers great numbers of the Armagnies” in 


Paris, 312. agrees to a treaty and interview with 
the dauphin, 313. is aſſaſünated by the dauphin's 
partizans, 314. che young duke of Burgundy con- 
cludes a treaty with Heury of England at Troye, 
315. his friencſhip is courted by the duke of Bed- 
ford, regent of England, 325. a tieaty of alliance 
is concluded be ween the dukes of Burgundy, Bed- 


ford, and Brittany, 326. the duke of Burgundy is 


diſguſted at the duke of Gloceſter's letters and pre en- 
fions, 330. reſolves to reſume his natural connex- 
ions with his family and country, 331. recalls his 
troops from the ſicge of Orlcans, 335. atiends a 
_ congreſs, in order to a reconcilia ion with Charles 
the French nag 348. enters into a treaty with him 
againſt England, 349. fruitleſsly inveſts Calais, 351. 
his ſon Charles enters into an alliance with Edward 
IV. of England, 396, how he receives the news of 
Edward's ill fortune, 404. his politic conduct chere- 
on, 405. He ſecretly aids the exiled king, 406. 


forms a league with him, af er his reſt-r:tion, againſt | 


France, 410. but brings him no allitince during 
the invaſion of France, concerted beiween th m, 411. 
his death and character, 414. the effect of his 
death, 415. 

Burgundy, dutcheſs of, her intrigues againſt Henry VII. 
iii. 15. the ſends forces to invade England, 16. 
hatches the ſcheme of Perkin Warbeck's impoſture, 
34- openly avows his intereſt, 35. 

Burleigh, Lord, the Queen by him, as lord keeper, ex- 
preſſes her diſpleaſure at the commons, for meddlin 
with her prerogative, iv. 641, He adviles to fruga 


meaſures, 662, becomes Eſſex's rival, 672, his 


death, and haſt act in affairs of ſtate, 675. one of 
his ſpeeches preſerved, 722. his computation of the 
Quren's gifts to Eflex, 730, the extraorciuary num- 
ber of his ſervants, 735. 

Buriy, Sir Simon, his hiſlory, ii. 255. he is con- 
demned by the Peers, 256. and exccuted, notwi h- 
ſtanding of the Queen's interceſſion for him on her 


knees, ib. 


Burrowz, their ſtate at the conquell, i. 400. the rank 
of their burgeſſes, by the antient Euglith feudal law, 
410. how kept in perp<tual dependance, 414 by 

what means protected, 417, depuiies from them, 
firſt, and why called to parliament, ii. 46. when 
erected by patent, 89. and enjoincd to tend de- 
puties to parliament, 90. the inilue ce and charac 
ter of thole deputies, G1. how r vked at their firſt 


appearance in pa-li.ment, ib. their conſideration - 


encreales, 92. a diſquiſition into the antiquitics of 
ſcats of bu geiles in Parliament, 94. 


E. 


4541, their charater, vi. 200. their co nci's, 


201. their prepoſterous iche mes, 23 


Cabot, 
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Cabot, Sebaſtian, ſent by Henry VIII. diſcovers America, 


in 66 


Cade, John, in Kent aſſumes the name of Mortimer, ii. 


366. an account of his inſurrection, 367. 

Cadiz, taken and plundered by the Engliſh, iv. C65. 

Cz/ar, Julius, invades Britain, i. 4. he leaves it, ib. 

Cxfars, four ſuccecding, their opinions and tranſachons 
in Britain, i. 5. ä 

Calais, beſieged by Edward III. 1, 200. a treaty of 
ſ:rrender is propoſed, 202. it is ſurrendered, 203. 
the double treachery of the governor appointed by 
Edward, 204. it is ceded by treaty to England, 
221. the annual expence of keeping it, 322. be- 
fieged by the French, 350. taken by them, iii. 
393, 394. demanded back in the ſubſequent treaty, 
ber refuſed, 504. 

Caledinia, alone wichſtands the Roman arms, i. 7. 

Calixtus II. Pope, calls a general council at Rheims, i. 
238. his character of Henry I. 239. his differences 
with him, 243. his political treatment of princes, 


244. . 
Cambden, John, his charaQer, v. 1 * 5 
Cambridge, Trinity-college there, tounded by Henry 
VIII. iij. 286. 


Campeggio, the pope's legate, joined with Wolley, for | 


trial of the king's marriage, iii. 155. his artful 
and double dealing in that affair, 156—159. he is 
deprived of his biſhopric in England, 178. 

Canaries, a ſea-fight there, vi. 70. 

Canon laws, a body of them ordered to be prepared, 
lii. 329. introduced into Scotland, vi, 218. 

Canterbury, the canons of Chriſt-church there, their ex- 
traordinary conduct on the death of their primate, i. 
368. its conſequences at Rome, 369. another diſ- 
puted election there, ii. 18. 

Canute the Great, ſon and ſucceſſor of Sweyn, barraſſes 
England, i. 103. fights ſeveral battles with Edmond 
Ironſide, 104. makes peace With him, 105. after 
his death, obtains the crown of England by a decree 
of the nobles, ib. his adminiſtration, 106. He 
marries Emma, widow of Ethelred, and ſiſter of 
Richard of Normandy, 107. makes a voyage to Den- 
mark, ib, defegts the king of Sweden there, leg. con- 
quers Norway, ib. undertakes an expedition into 

Scotland, 109. makes the Scots king do him bo- 
* for the county of Cumberland, 110. dies, 
1 | 

Careso's trial, vi. 135. | 

Carl;/ie, Mary Queen of Scots fufſt confined there, after 
her eſcape into England, iv. 450. 

—— — biſhop of, his ſpeech in parliament, when the 
charge againſt Richard II. is exhibned there, it. 271, 
he is ſeat a priſoner to the Abbey of St. Albans, 
272. 

Ca/jils, earl, taken priſoner at the battle of Sclway, 
ui. 254. releaſed: on conditions, 255. furrenders 
himſelf again, and is cateſſed by the king, 257. 

Ca/imir,” prince, heads an army of Germans, to aſſiſt 
an army of Hugonots in France, iv. 549, 547» 


Vor. VI. 
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Cafiille, its king, Peter, his character, ii 224. he is 
obliged, by à ſucteſsful rebellion, to take ſhelter in 
Guienne, 225, the prince of Wales goes with him, 
quelis the rebellion, 226. and reſtores the baniſh- _ 
ed king, ib. he is afterwards mardered by his owa 
brother, 227. its king, Philip, lands in England, ui. 

7. his entertainment from, and converſation with 
Ho VII. 58. he invites (ver, and obtains 4 
pardon for the earl of Suffolk, 59. 

Coſlicmain, earl, his trial, vi, 138. 

Catharine of Arragon, married to Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, i. 53. after his death, contracted to his 
brother Henry, 54. -married to him, 72. doubts 
raiſed concerning the validity of this marriage, 149, 
150. ſhe ſolicits the aſſiſtance of the emperor her 
nephew, 157. her pathetic ſpeech to the king be- 
fore the court of delegates, ib. 158. ſhe refuſes to 
anſwer that court, and is declared contumacious, ib. 
refaies to anſwer the arch-biſhop's court, and is 
again declared contumacious, 175. inſiſts on the ce- 

remonial of a Queen, ib. her marriage is confirmed 
at Rome, 177, her death, 195. and affecting let- 
ter to the king, ib. : 

Princeſs of France, is married to Henry V. ii. 

316. after his death, marries a Welch gentleman, 

329. 1 the foundation of the gracdeur of that 

ouſe, ib. 

of Portugal, is married to Kiog Charles II. of 
England, vi. 148. her dowry, ib. 

C ath-ticks, See Proteſlanti, Hugonets, Reformers. 

Cattle, their value before the conqueſt, j. 161, in che 
reign of Richard J. ii. 56. 

Cavendiſh, Thomas, his fortunate expedition to the 
South Seas, iv. 627, his triumphant return, 628. 
Ceaulin, King of Wellex, defeats Ethelbert in battle, i. 

20. is defeated by him, 21. dies, ib. 

Cecil, Sir Robert, an enemy of the Earl of Eſſex, made 
maſter of the wards, iv. 685, its effect on that 
nobleman, 686. Libels againſt him, are diſperſed by 
Eſiex's party, 688. he treats Eſſex, when examined 
in council, with regard and — 690. ſhews 
the Queen a letter from Sir Walter Raleigh, when 
under diſgrace; £93. he becomes unpopular, by 

_ diſcovering his inclinations for peace with Spain, 
695. A remarkable paſſage in a memorial drawn by 
him, 717. his account of the expence of keeping 
Ireland, 729. - FS . 

—— Sir Wil'iam, made ſecretary of ſtite, on Queen 
Elizabeth's acceſſion, iv. 406. his arguments in fa- 
vour of the reformation, ib. and for aſſiſling the 
congregation in Scotlartd, 425, 426, figns a treaty 
with the Frerch at Edinburgh, 427, bs apology to 
the parliaments for the Queen's averſion at making a 
ſettlement of the ſucceſhion, 470, his advice to 
Queen Elizabeth, concerning hee conduct to Queen 
Mary on her arrival in England, 488, 4f9, 490. 
he 13 appointed cne of the commiſtionets to enquire 
to Queen Mary's conduct, 405, his intereſt and 
prudence gain him hig authority with the Queen, 
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511. he is ſent by Quecn Elizabeth, with propoſals | 


to Queen Mary, 51h, 519. writes to Lennox the 
regent on that ſubject, 519. gets the title of Lord 
Burleigh, 5 37. . diſcovers Nerfolk's and Rodolphi's 
conlpiracy, ib. Sce Burleigh. 

Celeſline, Pope, demies the | wh king's requeſt, i. 
341. renews the commiſſion of legate to Long- 
champ, 342. is applied to by Queen Eleanor, 
to interpoſe his authority cn behalf of her ſon, 
346. 

uh! another, abſolves the Scots king from his oaths 
to Edward I. ii. 96. 

Ceilabulph, fon of Kinred, murderer of Ofrid king of 
Mercia, ſucceeds to that kingdom, i. 31. this line 
holds it till anarchy prevails there, 32. 


_ Cerdic, a Saxon chieftain, lands in Britain, i. 16. his | 


wars with the Britains, 17. and death, ib. 
another, founds the kingdom of Weſlex, i. 37, 
h's poſterity hold it, 38. the viciſſitudes of fortune 


they were ſubject to, 39. till the crown is ſettled on 


Egbert, 40. 
Cerealir, is appointed to the goverr ment of Britain by 
* Veſpaſian, i. 6. and ſucceeded by Julius Frontinus, 
ib | 5b 


Ceremonies, religious, ſome introduced into Scotland, v. 
60, and into England, 193. rejected in Scot- 
land, 224. in England, 360. reltored in Eng- 
land, vi. 138. introduced into Scotland, 218. 

Chalus, fiege of, where Richard I. was mortally wound- 
ed, i. 

l Thomas, his criminal conduct, how pu- 
niſhed, ii. 68. ; 

Chancellor of England, his power and authority in the 
reign of Henry II. i. 271. 

Charles of Blois. See Brittany, Mountfort. 

Earl of Flanders. See Flanders. 

King of France. See France. 

-—— Dauphin of France. See France. 

— Duke of Bourbon, cabals with the Emperor and 
England againſt France, ni. 139. | 
Emperor, commonly called Charle-magne, 
mikes a league with Offa King of Mercia, i. 35. 
recommends to Offa the practice of idolatry, 45. his 

cruelty in Germany, 46. its effect, 47. 


— — ſ{ucceeds his grandfather Ferdinand, in the 


kingdoms of Caſtille and Arragon, iii. 104. his 
character, ib. he makes a treaty with France, 105. 
and eſpouſes the French king's daughter, an infant 
in her cradle, ib. is choſen Emperor, 109. his ex- 
tenſive dominions, 110. viſits Henry VIII. at 
Dover, 111. artfully engages Wolſey in his intereſt, 
ib. 113—115. makes war with the French king, 
114. viſits England again, renews his engagements 
with the King and Wolſey, 123. his diffimulation 
with the French king, when his priſoner, 136, 137. 
propoſes hard terms to him, 141. by graſping at 
too much, . hazards loſing the advantages he might 
reaſonably have expected, 142. his high demands 


on the French king, 148. is challenged by him to a 


E X. 
ſingle combat, ib. at the entreaty of Queen Cathe- 
rine, eſpouſes her intereſt, 157. makes peace with 
France, and ſets their hoſtages at liberty, 164. his 
ſchemes for aggrandizing his family, 165, attempts 
a a reconciliation with England, 195. makes a fruit- 
leſs attempt on France, 196. is generouſly treated 
by that monarch, 237. his ungenerous return, 242. 
concerts with Henry VIII. the conqueſt of France, 
265. his progreſs in that expedition, ib. 265. de- 
ſerts Henry, and makes a peace with France, 266, 
is more beloved by the Engliſh than the French king, 
283. but refuſes to join in an alliance with England, 
becauſe of her having deſerted the communion of 
Rome, 324. ſucce(sful'y interpoſes in behalf of the 
Princeſs Mary, 333. by his embaſſadors, obtains 
the conſent of Mary, now Queen, to a marriage with 
his ſon the arch-duxe Philip, 359. diſſuades her 
from perſecuting her proteſtant ſubjects, ib. .intro- 
duces bribery into the houſe of commons, 366, bur 
doth not obtain his deſign, 367. his advice againſt 
violent meaſures is rejected by Queen Mary and her 
miniltry, 377. he religns the empire, and his other 


dominions, to his ſon Philip, 386. his recired and 
ſhort life afterwards in a monaſtery, 387. his juſt” 


reflections there, ib. his character, compared with 
that of the then reigning pontiff, 388, the views 
with which his ſon Philip mounted the Spaniſh 
throne, ib. a detail of his violent perſecutions in the 
Low-countries, iv. 533, 


. 534, 8 
Charles, Prince of Wales, ſon of James I. is adviſed by 


Buckingham to viſit the Infanta, v. 89. agrees to 
make application to the king for his approbation, go. 
his behaviour on that occaſion in his father's preſence, 
91. on his way to Spain, ſees Henrietta, Princeſs 
of France, afterwards his Queen, 92, his reception 
in Spain, ib. obtains leave of the king of Spain to 
return, 93. his character at that time, ib. is pre- 
ſent at, and vouches for truth, Buckingham's narra- 
tive of the tranſacttons with _ 97. a marriage is 
propope between him and t 
rance, 103. agreed to, 104. he ſucceeds to his 
father, 135. conſummates his marriage, ib. calls a 
parliament, 136. adjourns it to Oxford, 139. dif- 
ſolves it, 143. iſſues privy-ſeals for benevolences, 
ib. fails in an expedition againſt Sp: in, ib. for- 
bids the commons of his ſecond parliament, to med- 
dle with Buckingham, 147. threatens them to grant 
. ſupplies, 148. impriſons two of their members, ib. 
purſues violent meaſures, 151. grants commiſhons 
to compound wich papiſts, ib, enforces loans, 152. 
orders towns maritime to _ ſhips, ib. impriſons 
for non-compliance in the affair of the loans, 153. 
cauſes ſoldiers to be billeted on non-comphers, 155. 
impreſſes others into the army and navy, ib. makes 
war with France, 156. unſucceſsfully, 159. ſum- 
mons his third parliament, 160. aſſents to the pe- 
tition of right, 174. makes war with France and 
Spain, 189. mediates a peace between Sweden and 
Poland, 190. continues to levy money in an irregu- 
Jar 
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calls his fifth and long parliament, 24 


1 D 


lar manner, 189. renews monopolies, 200. iſſues 


an edict for ſports and recreations on Sundays, 202. 
is crowned in Scotland, ib, makes Laud archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ib. by proclamation, forbids noble- 
men and landed gentlemen to reſide in London, 205. 
his ideas of the national intereſt, 22g, calls his 
fourth parliament, 230. deſires a ſupply, 231. diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, 236. borrows money of his 
courtiers, 239. + marches an army againſt the Scots, 
240. his army is routed at Newburn _ Tyne, 
ib, calls a great council of peers to York, 243. 
. remains 

unactive, while the houſe of commons <Fabliſh their 
authority, 254. aſſents to the bill relative to tun- 
nage and poundage, 262. to the triennial act, ib. 
to Scrafford's attainder, 277, and to a bill, purport- 
ing that the parliament ſhall not be adjourned, pro- 
rogued, or diſſolved, without their own conſent, ib, 
gives the Judges patents during life or good behaviour, 
281, he vikits Scotland, 283. his behaviour there, 
284. receives an account of the Iriſh inſurrection, 
294. commits to the houſe of commons, the ma- 
nagement of Ireland, 297. returns to London, 302. 
offer to raiſe ten thouſand volunteers for the Iriſh 
ſervice, 304. in perſon, demands of the houſe of 
commons five of their members impeached of high- 
treaſon, 311. aſſents to the impreſſing act, 317. 
and to that aboliſhing the biſhops? votes in the houſe of 
peers, ib. refuſes his aſſent to the militia bill, 321. 
oes to York with the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York, ib. iſſues a proclamation againſt the militia 
ordinance, 322, lays his caſe before the people, 
324- 3 of a guard from the county of York, 
325. is di 1 in his deſign on Hull, and pro- 
claims Sir John Hotham a-traitor, ib. rejeQts the 


terms offered by the parliament, 328. ſends them 


terms of peace, 333. names a general, 334. ſwears, 
in preſence of his army, to defend the conſtitution, 
335- gives battle to Eſſex at Edye-hill, 337. his 
forces beat the parliament's army at Stratton, 34 

fight at Lanſdown, 345. beat Waller at Round- 
way-down, ib. give battle to Eſſex at Ys 
354. are beaten at Horn-caftle, 356. he refuſes 
the Scots commiſſioners a paſſport to London, 258. 
concludes a ceſſation of arms wich Iriſh papiſts, 302. 
cal's forces from Ireland, 463. calls members of 
both houſes, attendants on him to a parliament at 
Oxford, 364. obtains ot ihem an exciſe on beer, 
365. his army repulſes Eſſex and Waller at Cro- 
pey-bridge, 372. it is defeated at Newbury, 373. 
routed at Naſebay, 3099. ruined at Cheſter, 402. 
i melancholy condition in Oxford, ib. the laſt re- 
mains of his forces are diſſipated at Stow, 404. he 
flies to the Scots camp at Newark, 410. iflues or- 
ders to his girrilons to ſurrender, 412. is delivered 
to the parliament's army, 415. conducted under a 
guard to Ilolmbay, ib. bronght to the head quar- 
ters near Cambridge, by Joyce, 4:0, flies to the 


_ Wle of Wight, 332. retules to cowply with the par- 


x”. A 


liament's propoſals, 435. treats again at Newport, 
442. refuſes again io comply, 444. is confined at 
Hurſt-caſtle, 448. conducted under a guard to Lon- 
don, 451. produced before his judges, 453. fen- 
'tenced to die, 454. is executed, 457. his cha- 
rater, 458. his children, 463. his great officers of 
ſtate, ib. 464. his writings, ib. ; 


Charles, Prince of Wales, ſon of Charles I. goes to 


York with his father, v. 321, is made a general, 
401. retires beyond the ſeas, 403. his fituation af- 
ter his father's death, vi. 4. is proclaimed king of 
Scotland, 13. receives the Scots commiſſioners at 
Breda, 14. complies with their demands, 16. takes 
the covenant before he is a'lowed to land in Scotland, 
ib. is deprived of all his friends in Scotland, 21. 
his authority there, 22. he is crowned there, 26. 
ſummons a Scots parliament, ib. repairs to the 
Scots camp, 27. encamps at Torwood, 28. marches 
haftily ſouthwards, ib. is routed at Worceſter, 29. 
lurks in Dorſetſhire, 30. embarks at Shoreham in 
Suflex, 31. arrives at Feſchamp in, Normandy, 32. 
reſides at Paris, 64. is proclaimed in London, 116. 
returns to England, 118. declares the convention 
then ſitting, a parliament, 131. grants an aQt of in- 
demnity under few exceptions, 132. obtains from 
the parliament a revenue for life, ib. and tunnage 
and poundage for the ſame term, 133. diſſolves the 
parliament, 136, reftores the biſhops then alive, to 
their ſees, 137. reſtores the liturgy and ceremonies, 
138. diſbands the forces in Scotland, 140. calls a 
Scots parliament, 141. appoints a conference of di- 
vines at the Savoy, 142, calls his ſecond Engliſh 
parliament, 143. marries Catherine, Princeſs of Por- 

tugal, 148, ſells Dunkirk to the French, 153. i- 
dulges the preſbyterian clergy, 154. appears fa- 
vourable to papiſts, 155, gives « favourable anſwer 
to the parliament's remonſtrance, 156, ſeizes cape 
Corſe, cape Verde, and New-york, all Dutch colo- 
nies, 162. borrows money of the city of London, 


ib. ſtops all Dutch veſlels in Engliſh ports, 163. 


declares war againſt the Dutch, 164. his fleet beats 
the Dutch navy, ib. he breaks with France, 166. 
with Deamark, 167. procures the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter's aſſiſtance, id. calls the parliament to Oxford, 
167, prorogues it, 168. beats the Dutch again, 
170. makes advances towards a peace, 173, con- 
cludes it at Breda, 176. ſeems defirous to be di- 
vorced, 177. takes the ſeals from Clarendon, = 
makes an offenſive alliance with the Dutch againſt 
France, 185. obtains the acceſſion of Spain to the 
treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, 186. entruſts all his ſe- 
crets with the cabal, 200. meditates a brech with 
the Dutch, 202. ſecretly makes an alliance with 
France againſt Holland, 204. keeps it a profound 
ſecret, 206. pardons Blood, 208. picks a quarrel 
with the Dutch about the flag, 200. ſeizes the 
raerchants money depoſited in the exchequer, 411. 
extends the indulgence to non-conformiſts of all ſorts, 
ib. ſuſpends ſeveral adds of parliament, by his own 
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royal authority, 212. attacks the Smyrna fleet, ib. 
declares war againſt the Dutch, 213. diſmiſſes their 
ambaſſadors, without vouchſafing them a hearing, 
222. by his ambaſſadors, propoſes terms of peace, ib. 
aſſembles the parliament, 227. breaks the ſeal from 
the indulgence, 229. makes peace with Holland, 
240. ſends Sir William 'Temple into Holland, 1b. 
* reproves the houſe of commons, in ſevere terms, for 
encroaching on his prerogative, by giving their ad- 
vice in matters of ſtate, 255. receives the Prince of 
Orange graciouſly, 256. gwes him the Princeſs Mary 
ia marriage, 257. in conceit with the Prince of 
Orange, plans a peace, 258. gives the French king 
two days to accept or refuſe it, ib. relents of his 
vigour, 259. makes a general peace at Nimeguen, 
4. _ approves of the 1igorous meaſures uſed in 
Scotland, 274. ridicules the popiſh plot, 288. de- 
nies his aſſent to the militia bill, 290. defires the 
duke of Monmouth to go abroad, zg6. pardons 
earl Danby, 298. calls a new privy-council, zoo. 
propoſes limitations on a popiſh ſucceſſor, 301. diſ- 
olves the long parliament, 306. calls another, 317. 
attends incog. in the houſe of peers, to hear the 
_ debates, 324. forbids the clerk of the crown to pre- 
ſent the bill for eaſing proteſtant diſſenters, 330. diſ- 
ſolves the parliament, ib. calls one to meet at Ox- 
ford, 332. diſſolves it, 334. a conſpiracy is form- 
ed againſt him, but laid afide for ſome time, 352. 
reſumed, 353. but once more delayed, ib. pro- 
ceeded in again, 354. diſcovered, 355. the trials 
and executions of the conſpirators, 326, 357» 358, 
59, 360, 361, 362, 363. pardons Monmouth, 365. 
ut provoked at his duplicity, orders him to go 
abroad, ib. marries the Princeſs Anne to Prince 
George of Denmark, 366. embraces the reſolution 
of governing by prerogative alone, 368, fickens, 
and dies, 369. papers found in his cloſet, are pub- 
liſhed by his — after his death, ib. 370. his cha- 


racter, 370, 371. compared with that of the empe- 


ror Tiberius, 372. 

Charmouth, battle of, i. 47- 

Charter, Great, or the Great Charter, is granted by 
King John, i. 386, a recapitulation of it, 387. it 
is condemned by the Pope, 391, what new ſpecies 
of government was introduced by it, 423. its uſe, 
424. another, ſomewhat different from it, is grant- 
ed by Henry III. ii. 3. it is confirmed, with ſeveral 
additions, 4. in a more ſolemn manner in parlia- 
ment, 26. confrmed with another, called the Leſſer 
Charter, by the guardians of the kingdom, and by 
Edward I. abroad, 103. by the king in perſon, in 
parliament, upon his return, 104. fully eſtabliſhed, 
aſter thirty confirmations in parliament, 105, con- 
firmed above twenty times by Edward III. 233. 

Chatelrau't, Duke of, intercedes with the Queen re- 
gent, in favour of the negation, iv. 423. joins 
their party, 424. is diſpleaſed at the arrival and 

referment of the carl of Lennox and his ſon, 462. 
joins the male-contents, who take arms againit 


. X. 
deen Mary, ib. 463. is forced to ſſy n 

5 England, 463. being ill- uſed by Queen b 

beth, he ſolicits Queen Mary's pardon, 464. 

ſhe grants, on condition that he retires to Fra , 

ib. heads the faction which oppoſes Murray, 4 5, 

is forced to ſubmit to the king's authority, 540. 
Chering!on, battle of, v. 308. 
Chivalry, ideas of, whence imported, and how uſeful, 

i. 425» their genuine off-ſpring, ib. 


_ Chri*endem, propoſed to be united againſt the Turks, i, 


209. a general council there, 210. another, ib. 
a ſchiſm in i:, about the pontificate of Rome, 216, 
and the proceſſion of the holy ghoſt, ib. the end of 
the ſchiſm abcut the pontificate, 320. its princes en- 


gage in a cruſade, 322. the cruſades end in a 


whimſical truce for three years, three days, and three 
hours, 345. Lollards encreaſe there, 1. 277. the 
reformation begins in it, iii. 120. 

Chriſtianity, firlt introduced into Britain, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, i. 20. into Kent, 21. into Nor- 
thumberland, 30. extinguiſhed in this laſt mentioned 
place, 31. revived, ib, 

Church, its power and uſe,” i. 422. innovations in it, 
are promoted by Laud, v. 193. its hierarchy, li- 
turgy, and ceremonies, are aboliſhed in Scotland, 
224. in England, 383. reſtored in England, vi. 
138. its hierarchy reſtored in Scotland, 140. 

Claims, court of, their proceedin 3, vi. 192. 

Clanrickard, Earl, drives the Pope's Nuncio out of 
Ireland, vi. 7, 5 

Clarence, Duke, Thomas, ſon of Henry IV. ii, 297. ac- 
companies his brother Henry V. to France, 315. is 
ſlain at the battle of Bauge, 317. 

Duke, ſecond brother of Edward IV. connects 
himſelf with the earl of Warwick, ii, 395. conti- 
nues to be truſted by Edward, 398. flies with War- 
wick to France, 399, joins in a treaty with the 
French king, 401. returns with Warwick, at the 
head of an army, 402. becomes, with Warwick, 
co-regent of the kingdom, 404. on Edward's return, 
he joins him with a body of twelve thouſand men, 
408. Clarence's enemies combine againſt him, 415. 
he is tried in the houſe of peers, 416, condemned 
and executed, 4:7. 

Clarendon, conſtitutions of, erated, i. 277. their pur- 

rt, 278. ſealed, and ſworn to, by archbiſhop 
ecket, 279. annulled by the Pope, ib, 

Earl, made chance or, vi. 131. adviſes the 
ſale of Dunkirk, 153. his credit declines, 157, he 
reſigns the icals, 178. is impeiched, ib, flies 
abroad, 179. is baniſhed by ac: of parliament, 180. 
his charaQter, ib. 

Clement, Pope, diſputes with Urban, Pope, the validity 
of his election, i. 216. the realonings of theſe times 
on that and other eccleſiaſtical affairs, ib. 217. 

V. Pope, appioves of the French king's crueky 
to the 3 templars, ii. 151. and transfers 
their poſſeſſions to the knights of the oder of 
St. John, ib. 


Clement 
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Clement VII. choſen Pope, iii. 129. is taken priſoner 
and inſulted by the Germans, 145. his diſpoſitions 
with reſpect to Henry's divorce, 151. the legality 
of that ſtep conſidered, according to the rules of the 
court of Rome, ib. his duplicity and ambiguous 
conduct with Henry's meſſengers, 153—155. his 
characler, 153, 154. he is threatened by the empe- 
ror, and his right to the papal chair queſtioned, 154. 
his caution in that affair, 167, an interview between 
him and the Freneh wing: ib. is perſuaded to make 
up all differences with Henry, ib. 177, is ſurpriſed 
into a haſty deciſion of that affair, 157, his death, 
193. 

— Jacques, murders the French King Henry III. iv. 


649. 
of Bavaria, prince, choſen elector of Cologn, 
vi. 410. 
Clergy, Engliſh, obtain the privilege of building for- 


treſſes, i, 231. murder of them, how puniſhed an- 
tient'y, 317. how puniſhed by Henry II. 138. how 


and by whom puniſhed for rebellion, ii. 7, their au- 


thority in the nation, 10. their frauds in the reign 
of Henry III. 58. are put out of the protection of 
the law, 100. their new devices to encreaſe their 
power, 279. condemned by the parliament, ib. 
their impotitions ard irregularities promote the refor- 
mation, hi. 163. ſeveral laws made for regulating 
them, ib. they are rigorouſly treated by Henry 
VIII. 170. their connection with Rome is diſſolv- 
ed, 171. Debates between the catholics and refor- 
mers, 211, 212, the clergy are every where redue- 
ed to great difficulties, 245. more cably brought to 
juſtice after the reformation, 281. celibacy of the 
clergy aboliſhed, 316. 


—— cots, their infolence to Queen Mary, on her 


arrival from France, iv. #355 436, 438. their 
poverty the cauſe of their ill humours, 439, the 
cauſe of their poverty, ib. 440. their behaviour to 
the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, for breakiog a falt ap- 
pointed by the kirk, 571. a law againſt their ſcan- 
dalous and untrue ſayings in the pulpit, 575, their 
inſolence, 591. how offenfive to the king, 592. 
their diſpoſitions with reſpect to Mary Queen ot Scots, 


614. their ſtate in the reign of James I. and VI. 


v. 88. | 

c Sir Robert, writes to England, that the impoſ- 
tor Perkin Warbeck, is the true Richird, Duke of 
York, in. 36. engaged by hopes of pardon, con- 
ſeſſes the truth, 35. accuſes and convicts Stavley, 
lord-chamberlain, as a chief abetter of the impotſtare, 
38. the effects of Clifford's deſertion on the reſt of 
his accompl ces, 39. 

—— yr Thomas, his character, vi. 201. his raſh- 
neſs, 203. another proof of his raſhneſs, 368, 

Coat and conduct money, a tax aboliſhed by the pe- 
tition of right, v. 239. levied again, ib. 

Colbam, Lord, becomes head of the Lollards, ii. 
300. i executed, and how, for treaſon and he- 
rely, 301, | 
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Code Salian, what, ii. 168. an account of the ſenſe of 
a clauſe in one of its laws, ib. . ä 

Coerles, what, i. 150. 

Coin, the miſchief of debaſing it, iii. 321. the ſtate 
of it in the 5 of Queen Elizabeth, iv. 731. 

Coke, Sir Edward, the famous lawyer, attorney-general, 
his behaviour and inſolence, at Eſſex's examination, 
iv. 689. at Raleigh's trial, v. 7. as chief juſtice, 
tries Overbury's murderers, 53. his behaviour in 
the houſe, when the petition of right depended in 
| perm 170. 

Calchefler, roy aliſts, infurgents againſt the parliament 
there ſurpriſed, v. 447. they ſurrender, ib. 
Coleman's letters, vi. 280. diffuſe a pannick thro* the 

nation, 281, his trial, 293. 

Co/igni, Lord, commands the French forces before 
Boulogne, iii. 324. his brave defence of St. Quin- 
tin, 392. his ſcheme ſor taking Calais, 393. 

Colegn, a congreſs there, vi. 233. proves ineffectual, 234. 

Clonies, their ſtate under James |. v. 58. between the 
reſtoration ard revolution, vi. 447. 

Columbus, Chriſtopher, ſets out from Cadiz, in order to 
make new diſcoveries, iii. 65, his invitation to 
England, how diſappointed, 4 

Combey, ſingle, its uſefulneſs, i. 423. 

Commerce, its ſtate under the Saxon princes, i. 420. 
its ſtate in Henry IIVs reign, ii. 56. in Edward 
III's reign, 239. towards the end of . Eliza- 
beth's reign, iv. 731, 732, 733, 734- in che rei 
of tiny | v. 122. between the WA and 2 
volution, vi. 447. | 

Commiſſion, eccleſiaſtical, or high court of, or court 
of high commiſſion, its powers and authorities, iv. 
580. petitioned againſt, in vain, by the commons, 
581. a new one, more arbitrary, is granted, ib. a 
motion is made in the honſe of commons, for re- 
dreſs of the abuſes of this courr, and thoſe of the bi- 
ſhops courts, 65 5. ſome tranſactions in it are taken 
notice of by the houſe of commons, 670, its ſtate in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, 719. it is remonſtrated a- 
une by the commons, ” 35: its power then de- 
cribed, 108. ſet up in Scotland, by an act of a Scots 
parliament, 188. aboliſhed in England by an a& of 

rliament, 280. revived, by authority of Kiog 
mes II. in oppoſition to this law, vi. 399. 

Commodities, their prices under the Saxon princes, i. 
161, in the reign of Henry III. it. 56. 

Comment, houſe of, when introduced into the feudal 2 
liament, i. 40%. their commencement, ii. 46. their 
uſefulneſs in the Engliſh conſt tution, 47. how gra- 
dually formed, 88. their true =_ $9. Foie 
petitions, how regarded and manufactured, 92. their 
requeſt to the throne on that ſubject, ib. why fa- 
voured by the King, 93. and how they grew to 
their pretent importance, 94. they remonſtrate 
againſt the aſſumed prerogative of levying taxes with- 
out conſent of parliament, 236, their complaints of 
robberies in the reign of Edward III. 237. their 
petition relative to manors beld of the crown, 249. 

they 
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they chuſe a ſpeaker for the firſt time, 242. Peti- 


tion the lords to name a council for the King, and 
proper perſons to inſpect his education, ib. their pe- 
tition to the throne relative to the confederacies of 
the barons, how received, 243. and that relative to 
annual parliaments, ib. they impeach earl Suffolk, 
the chancellor, 2 50. obtain a ſentence againſt him, 
depriving him of his office, 252. impeach Fitz-Al- 
lan, archbiſhop of Canterbury,” 262. their great au- 


thority in the reign of Henry IV. 293. they addreſs 


the King to ſeize the temporalities of the church, 295. 
renew it, and to mitigate the laws againſt the Lollards, 


ib. again addreſs the King to ſeize the temporalities 


of the church, 302. "impeach the duke of Suffolk, 
54. ſend up a new charge againſt him, 365. the 
ate of the houſe of commons when the duke of 


Vork claimed the crown, 371. pray the King to. 


remove ſeveral of his miniſters, without afſigning any 


cauſe but common fame, 372. petition that no fo- 


reigner ſhall be capable of church preferment, 383. 
impeach the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 


IV. 417. grant a moiety only of the ſum demand- 


ed by the miniſtry, iii, 128. but enlarge it at car- 
dinal Wolſey's requeſt, ib. allow of an encroach- 
ment on the public liberty of the nation, 129. re- 
ceive articles drawn in the upper houſe againſt Wol- 
ys 162. paſs divers bills reſtraining the impoſitions 
of the clergy, 163. an extraordinary ſpeech in that 
houſe in favour of deiſm, ib. diſcharge the King of 
all debts contracted ſince the beginning of his reign, 


_ preſent a long complaint againſt the abuſes of 
eccle 


Gaſtical courts, 171. rejct a bill from the lords 
to moderate thoſe abuſes, 172, a motion to addreſs 
the King to take back the — and ſtop the pro- 
ſecution for a divorce, ib. with difficulty are induced 
to grant a ſupply to Henry VIII. 238. in this houſe 
is framed the clauſe in the treaſon laws, that no man 
ſhall be convicted of treaſon, but by the mouth of 
two witneſſes, 339. letters are ſent by the King, re- 
commending new members to be choſen in ſeveral 


- counties, 340. all members of the council are al- 


lowed the ſame liberty, 341. which is quietly ſub- 
mitted to, ib. great oppoſition is made in this 
houſe, in Queen Mary's reign, to the bill for reſtoring 
firſt-fruits, tenths, and impropriations, 384. one of 
its members is committed for an irrevercnt expreſſion 
concerning the Queen, 398. importunately addreſs 
the Queen to chule a huſb ind, iv. 411. in the be- 
ginning of a new ſeſſion they addreſs her again to the 
ame purpoſe, 451. expreſs great diſpleaſure at 
Wentworth's bold ſpeech in behalf of freedom of de- 
bates in that houſe, 556. and impriſon Wentworth 
for a month, ib. refuſe a free conference with the 
lords when irregularly demanded, 557. aſk ſorgive- 
neſs when reprimanded by the Queen for appointing 
a general faſt, 562. the majority of the houſe ap- 
pear to be puritans, 578. and apply, by petition 


to the houſe of lords, for a further retormation in ec- 


cleſiaſticab matters, ib. which is rejected, 579. the 


A 


* x. 
Queen's uſual injunction to this houſe at the beginning 


of a ſeſſion, 640. their behaviour thereon this ſeſh- 
on, how reſented the Queen, 641. the conſe- 


- quences of their bill againſt purveyors, and grievances 


in the exchequer, ib. how overawed by courtiers, 
643. they paſs a vote that none ſhall reveal the ſe- 
crets of the houſe, ib. how anſwered by the Queen, 
whea the ſpeaker interceeds in the uſual manner for 
the privileges of the houſe, 654. a member of this 
houſe is committed, for propoſing to offer to the 
houſe a bill for entailing a ſucceſſion of the crown, 
ib. the houſe moved to interceed for his liberty, but 
acquieſces in his being detained, till the Queen at her 
own motion ſhall ſet him at liberty, 655. further 
mortiſy ing treatment from the Queen, ib. they ob- 
ſequiouſly obey her, 656, grant two ſubſidies and 
four fifteenths, ib. are prevailed on by the peers to 
grant three ſubſidies and fix fifteenths, 657. the 
reaſons of their compliance, ib. they venture to diſ- 
pute with the peers about two inſignificant forms, 


' 669. how regarded, 670, their petition againſt 


monopolies, how reſpected by the _ ib. by 
her permiſſion they take notice of ſome tranſac- 
tions in the court of high commiſſion, ib. a bill is 
introduced into their houſe againſt monopolies, 707. 
they obtain the Queen's promiſe to aboliſh the moſt 
grievous of them, 708. their gratitude to the Queen, 
and how in raptures on that occaſion, 710. their . 
behaviour, when admitted into her preſence, 
in order to return her thanks, 711. their 
antient ſtate, v. 10. their proceedings relative to 
writs of election, 11. about outlaws, 13. refuſe to 
grant a ſupply, 18. petition the King for a telaxa- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtical laws in favour of puritans, ib. 
they abate of their exceſſive frugality, and grant more 
liberally, 26, remonſtrate againſt new impoſitions 
and forced loans, 34. agaioſt the court of high com- 
miſſion, 35. are alarmed about undertaker-, 48. 
grant two ſubſidies without one negative, 75. ex- 
amine grievances in a reſpectful. manner, ib. requeſt 
a delay of adjournment, and are denied, 78. two - 
of their members are impriſoned without any known 
cauſe, except their vigour in parliamentary meaſures, 
ib, remonltra'e concerning the ſtate of affairs abroad. 
and the growth of popery, 79. notwithſtanding the 
King's letter reproving them, they inſiſt on their for- 
mer remonſtrance and advice, and on their hereditary 
right to adviſe the throne in all matte's, So. enter a 
proteſtation in their journal on this ſub et, which 
the King tears cut, 81. the houſe i; firſt prorogued ; 
then diflulved ; and the leading members are com- 
mitted to the tower, 82. addreſs the King for the 
ſevere execution of the laws againſt catholics, 105. 
the numbers of this houſe in tc reign of James I, 
107. the ſmall ſupply they granted in the firſt ſeſſion 
of the firſt parliament of Chacles I. 135. their ill 
humour, how encreaſed, 13”, 138. a new diſcovery 
enflames them agaiaſt the court, 140. they demand 
a ſtrict execution of the penal laws againſt papiils, 

142. 
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142. * a ſupply, 143. vote a ſupply, but poſt- 
zone it till the end ot the ſeſſion, 144. impeach 
nr Faye id. vote that common fame is a ſuffi- 
cient cauſe of accuſation by the commons, 145. 
and proceed to frame articles ayainft the duke, Ib. 
the only important article againſt him, 146. are or- 
dered by the lord-keeper, in the King's name, to 
deſiſt from meddling with his ſervant, 147. two of 
their members impriſoned, and releaſed, 148, claim 
again! the ſtritt execution of the laws againſt papiſis, 
149. proceed to remonſtrate againſt tonnage and 
poundage, ib. warm ſpeeches in the houſe about 
4 — 161, 162, 163, 164. vote five ſubſidies, 

t poſtpone them, 164. think of an act proper to 
ſecure themſelves for the future againſt taxes without 
conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, &c. 
ib. prepare the petition of right, 165. - paſs it, 
171, impeach Dr. Manwating, 174. pee again 
to cenſure Buckingham, ib. frame a ferce and aſ- 
ſumiog remonſtrance, 176. and proceed to conſider 
_ tonnage and poundage, ib. rew grounds of com- 
plaint appear in the houſe, 180. how diſpoſed to 
Arminians, 114, 185. warm proceedings concern- 
ing the barons of exchequer, officers of the cuſtoms, 
and tonnage and poundage, 186. great heats in 
the houſe, and locked doors, 187. the effects of theſe 
meaſures, ib. diſregard an application for a ſupply, 
and proceed to conſider grievances, 232. debate 
with great warmth and zeal on both fides, 233. the 


debate is continued, 234, 235, two of their mem- 


bers ſummoned before the ccuncil, and the chairman 
of their committee ſent to the tower, 236. impeach 
Strafford, 247. Eaud, and lord-keeper Finch, 248. 


vote divers acts and authorities illegal, and the perſons 


exerting them delinquents, 249, Aa recapitulation of 
the authorities and adts condemned by their votes, 
250. their authority becomes formidable, ib. and 
the ſovereign power ſeems to be in a manner tranſ- 
ferred into their hands, 251. an account of their 
daily harangues and invectives, and their effects, 252. 
they ſettle all over the nation puritanical leciurers, 
who inculcate the ſame. topics, ib. reverſe divers 
ſentences, 253, and in ſome caſes order the judges 
to give reparation to the ſufferers, ib. from the re- 
posts of their committees and votes they inflame the 
nat on, 2:4. encourage the Scots and puritans, 255. 
and court the Scots commiſſioners, 256, make 
vehement harangues againſt the biſhops, 257, ereR 
a committee as a court of inquiſition upon the clergy, 
called the committee of ſcandalous miniſters, '258, 
bring in a bill ſor the total abolition of epiſcopacy, 


ib. the character of their leaders compared with. 


thoſe of Greece and Rome, 259, 260. they inſiſt 
on the execution of the ſevere laws againſt prieſts and 
papiſts, 260. deſire that the Queen mother may de- 
part the kingdom, 261. a bill about tonnage and 
pou: dage, and triennial parliaments is introduced and 
paſſed, 262, retend to be thankful to the King for 
complying with their defares, 263. a committee is 


E 


named to prepare a charge againſt Strafford, 264, 
pu a bi l of attainder againſt the earl, 273. another 
l that the pirliament ſhall not be diſſolved, pro- 
rogued, or ed without their own conſent, 277. 
hurry on the diſbanding of the Engliſh and Scots ar- 
mies, 280. therefore pay the Engliſh in part, and 
the Scots wholly, ib. diſband both, and diſmiſs the 


Scots to their own country, 282, levy money and 


enh{t men for the Iriſh ſervice, as is pretended, 297. 
but in truth with a view to turn theſe forces againit 
the King, ib. publiſh a general remonſtrance of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, by way of appeal to the people, 
298. which excites a violent controverſy, 299, 300, 
301, 302, hurry on the bill for preſſing ſoldiers for 
the Iriſh ſervice, 303- again introduce a bill, once 
rejected, relative to the votes of biſhops, tho no pro- 
rogation had intervened, 305. the means they uſe 
to make it paſs, and to ſerve as a pretence for a 
guard for themſelves, 306. impeach twelve biſhops, 
308, refuſe to a ſetjcant at arms five commoners im- 
peached of high treaſon, 310. their behaviour when 
the King is in their houſe, and after he is 2 311. 
ty affected panics work up the people to a ſufficient de- 

gree of rage and terror, 312. encourage tumultuous pe- 
titions, 315. their behaviour to their petitioners, 316. 
impeach Herbert, attorney 1 317. diſpatch 

Sir George Hotham to Hull wich the authority of 
governor, ib. reſtore to a certain ſer of lieutenants 
named by the houſe the powers of which thoſe named 
by the King were deprived by their votes, 318. the 
preamble of this vote, ib. their pretended panics, 
how urged on this occaſion, 319. in meſſages and 
replies to the King, heſrating to conſent to this bill, 
ib. their vote on deſpairing to obtain the King's con- 
ſent, 320. the means they now uſed to rouſe the 
people to approve of their meaſures, 321. they 
trame a rew ordinance conferring on Feutenants of 
counties, named by themſelves, the military power 
withouc the King's conſent, 422. the continual 

dread of popery, and a horror for prelacy, is by them 

infuſed into the nation, 323. the effect of all theſe 
meaſures on the nation, ib. their vote concerning 
the auchority of the lords and commons in parliament, 
4325. and employheir authority for making warlike 
preparations, ib, name a general, and vote a de- 
claration to be ſubſcribed by every member, that 
they will live and die with their general, the earl of 
Eſſex, 326. iſſue orders for bringing in loans, ib. 
ſeveral members go to York, ib. the others ſend the 


King conditions on which they are willing to come 


to an agreement, 327, obtain of the fleet to remain 
in their ſervice, 330. yet are backward in giving 
their general orders, 332. their behaviour to the 
King's meflenger: defiring a treaty, 333. their cou- 
rage, how ſupported, ib. their general, the carl of 
Ettex, muſters his army, 435. for military tranſaQtions, _ 
ſce Army, parliamentary, and roza/.--Charles, Crom 
well, Eſſex, Fairfax, and Waller addreſs for a treaty, 
338. treat by commiſkoners at Oxford, 339, 340. 

recall. 
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recall their commiſſioners, 342. the effect of the milita- 
ry operations on the nation, 341. are diſmayed at the 

K'ng's ſucceſſes, 345. their ſevere admitiftration, . 
35. a combinat on is formed againſt them in Lon- 


don, 351. their ſeverity on that occaſion encreaſes 
their authority, 352. how they que la cry for peace, 
ib. aflociate in their cauſe divers ccuntie, ard order 
an army to be raiſed under Sir William Waller, 353. 
have -recourſe to Scotland for aſſiſtance, 356. ſend 
the Scots commiſſioners to the King with offers of 


peace, 357. take the ſolemn league and covenant, 


359, 300. are aflilied by an army from Scotland, 
300. the members of the King's party meet as a 
parliament at Oxford, 364. their numbers there, 
365, their acts, ib. a whimſical ordinance made at 
Wellminſter, ib. they refule to treat with the King, 
56. their bchaviour from the beginning of the diſ- 
es. 36g. ſpeeches in the houſe previous to the 
ſeli-denying ordinance, 378, 379, 380. they make 
the ſelf-denying ordinance, 380. treat at Uxbridge, 


382, 383. ſummon an aſſembly of divines to Weſt- 


minſter, 383. new model their army, 396. its fi- 
naticiſm is idiculed by the royaliſt:, 297, order the 
Queen's letters to the King to be publiſhed, 359. 


the power of their committee on religion, 497. ſet 


up the preſbyterian form of government all over Eng- 
land, 408. allow of appeals to the parliament from 


eccleſiaſtical courts, ib, the propenſity of many of 


their members to a toleration of all proteſlant ſectarians, 
409. ſettle with the Scots army the delivery of the 


King's perſon, and the eſtimation of their arrears, 


413, 414, 415. their army mutinies againſt them, 
418. their fluQtuating councils while the army is 
marching to London, 419. make one vigorous ef- 
fort to try the force of their authority, 420, their 
vote on that occaſion, ib. the hoſtilicy of the army 
againſt the houſes of parliament is greatly approved 
of by the public voice, 422. the meaſures purſued 
by the houſe being generally diſapproved of 422, 
423, 424+ become conſcious of their decay in po- 
pularity, 424. reſolve to ſubmit to their mutinous 
army, 425. are inſulted by the army, ib. eleven 
of their members accuſed by the army, beg leave to 
retire, ib. comply with the army's demands, 426. 
comply with the army's violent demand relative to 
the militia of London, and the forces inliſted for lre- 
land, 428. their ſpeaker rewres, and goes ſecretly 
to the army, ib. they prepare themſelves with vi- 


+ gour to oppoſe the violence of the army, 429, but 


at laſt ſubmit, ib, to no purpoſe renew their appli- 
cations to the King, 430. at the inſtigation ot the 
army ſend new otters to him, which are refuſed, 
436. frame and paſs the vote of non-addreſle:, 
4 37+ their acknowledgement to the Scotch commiili- 
oners at their departure, 438. their ſenti- 
ments of their preſent ſituation, ib. 439. they 
declare the Scots enemies, 441. theeleven members 


are recalled, 442. the vote of non addreſſes is 


repealed, aid commiſſioners are ſent to the king at 
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Newport, to treat of peace, ib. 443, 444, 445, 
446. the houſe is again threatened by the army, 
448, vote, that the king's conceflions are a 
ſufficient foundation to proceed on in the ſettlement 
of the nat on, 449. their houſe is purged by the 
army, ib, the remainder reverſe their former vote, 
ib. the effect of theſe revolutions on the nation, 450 
declare it treaſon in a king, to levy war againſt hi; 
parliament, and appoint a high court of juſtice to try 
the king, 451. the peers rejecting this vote, they 
vo:e, that the commons aſſembled in parliament, are 
veſted with the ſupreme authority, and aſſent anew to 
the ordinance erecting a high court of juſtice, for 
trial of Charles S:uart, King of England, ib, meet 


in the convention, vi. 115. diſpatch a commit ee to 
King Charles II. to come over, 115. remonftrate 


againſt the indulgence and favour ſhown to papiſts, 
156. their votes about the Dutch, 160, impeach 
Clarendon, 178. proceedings about conventicles and 
public miſcarriages, 196. concerning the conduct of 
the houſe of peers, 197. taxcs, 200, writs iſſued 


by the chancellor, and elections in conſequence there- 


of, 228. again, upon the indulgence, 229. the 
duke of York's marriage, 234. impeach Buckirg- 
ham, 235. give the king advice relative to foreign 
affairs, 252. grant him money to purſue the mea- 
ſures adviſed to, 253, but, on his applying for more, 
ib. recolle&, that he doth not merit their confidence, 
254. ſome of the members of this houſe are enliſted in 
the court party by offices, ib. private views and 
ſaction draw others into the country party, 255. arc 
reproved by the king, for an addreſs for a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with the ſtates, ib, ſevere re- 
prone in the houſe, on the miniſtry and their mea- 
ſures, 260, a paſſionate addieſs, praying the king 
to diſmiſs evil counſellors, particularly Lauderdale, 
261. frame divers votes about the plot, &c. 286, 
accuſe the queen, whom the king juſtifies, 289. 
bring in a bill for regulating the rallitia, ib. im- 
5 Earl Danby, 291. renew their votes about 

anby, 297. _ the popiſh plot, 298. the duke 
of York, zal. bring in a bill to exclude him from 
the ſueceſſion, 302. and one to exclude from the 
houſe all perſons poſſeſſed of lucrative offices, 303. 
proceed to votes about the king's guards, and a ſtand- 
ing army, ib. and to impeachments, 304. are diſ- 
ſolved, 305, called a- nes, 317. proceed about 
abhorrers, 318. renew the votes about the popiſh 
plot, 319. the affair of the excluſion, 324. pro- 
ceed to the trial of Stafford, 325. paſsa bill in eiſe 
of proteltant diſſenters, 328. angry votes about the 
duke of York and papiſts, 329. are diflvlved, 331. 
called to Oxford, 332. renew the fame meaſures, 


ib. impeach Fitz-Harris, 334. are diſſolved, ib. 


cilled by king James II. vote about Monmouth's te- 
bellion, 379. addreſs the king againſt the diſperſing 
power, 389. grant him a revenue for life, 390. are 
diil»ived, id. meet in the revo'ution convention, 
434. vote about the vacancy of the thione, ib. 
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| Have a free conference with the peers, 437. offer 
the crown to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, &c. - 


o. 

Capt of England, its commencement, v. 
451. its flate immediately after the king's death, 
Vi. 1, 2. its ſtate after the battle of Worceſter, 
32. its diſſolution, 116. 


 Comprehenfien, propoſed in England, vi. 142. rejected, 


143. propoſed in Scotland, 255, rejected, 265. 

Conan, Duke of Britanny. See Briranny. 

Concubines, allowed to prieſts, i. 373. how regulated, 
ib. 

Conde, Prince of, ſeized and condemned to death, by 

the influence of the houſe of Guile, iv. 431. but 

ſaved by the death of the king, ib. appears at the 

bead of the Hugonots in France, 448. applies to 
Queen Elizabeth for aſſiſtance, 449. is joined by a 
body of German proteſtauts, 450. taken priſoner in 
a battle againſt the catho ics, b. makes peace with 
them, — is reinſtated in his offices, 455. com- 
mands the Hugonots at the bat le of St. Dennis, 529. 
rallies them aſter the defeat, and obliges the court to 
come to an accommodation, ib, is killed in the battle 
of jJarn c, 530. : 

young prince of, ſaved by the French king, at 
the maſſacre of the proteſtants, iv. 542. but is 
obliged, in appearance, to change his religion, ib. 
eſcapes from the French court, and heads the Hugo- 
nots hat ſurvive the maſſacre, 515. 

—— another, beats the Prince f Orange at Seneffe, 
vi. 241. the French king ſerves un er him as a 
volunteer, 244, 245 cludes the attempts of the Im- 
perialii's, 10 nag ary to a battle, 246. 

Congrezatien of the Lord, an aſſociation of reformers in 
Scotland, ſo called, iv. 417, their unjuſtifiable pro- 
ceedirig*, ib. they raiſe forces to oppoſe the Queen 
regen!', 42 , 421, their remonſirances, 421. they 
chirge her wih breach of promiſe, 422. commit 
many outrages, 423. take ſeveral places which the 
regeut had abandoned, ib. come to an agreement 
with the regen:, which they miſrepreſent to the 
public, ib. joined by the Duke of Chat-lravit, 
they dep ve the Queen Dowager of the regency, or- 
der the French to depart, and colle& forces to put 
their ed ct in execution, 424. ſolicit fuccours from 
England, 425 concl:de a treaty with England, 
420. in conjunction with ther Engliſh alles, they 
beſicge the French forces in Leith, 47. force them 
to ſurrender upon articles of <apitulation, ſettled by 
the mediation of E, gland, ib ſummon a parlia- 
ment, which eſtabliſhes the reformation, 428. put 
the ſtatutes in execution, notwichitanding of the drape | 
proba ion of the Queen, 429. 

Connaught, a kingdom in Ireland, the weakneſs of its 
overnment, i. zoo. their king aids the king of 
leath againſt Lenſter, 301. beheads the- king of 

Leiniter's fon, 302. his army is routed by Earl Stri- 


pol 393. Which paves the way for the conquelt of 
Ircland, ib, 


Vor. VI, 


E x 


Conrade, Marquis of Mountſerrat, a ſon of the empe - 

ror Frederic, leads his father's army to Paleſtine, i. 

| 335: claims the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 340. is aſ- 
nated, 343. his dy ing requeſt, ib. 

Conſarbic, battle of, vi. 247. 
Conſervators, of the public liberties, choſen in England, . 
i. 391. all perſons are conſtrained to ſwear obedience 

to them, ib. 1 8 

— is Scotland, v. 358. they ſummom a2 
convention, ib. 

Conſpiracies, of Norman Barons, againſt William the 
Conqueror, i, 187. diſcovered, 189. puniſhed, 
ib. of Prince Robert, and others, againſt William 
the Conqueror, 193, 194, 193. of nobles, againit 
William Rufus, 204, 205. of Mortimer, and others, 

_ againſt Henry II. 265. againſt Thomas a Becket, 
294. of young Henry, &c. againſt Henry II. 306, 

07. renewed, 319. againſt Conrade, King of 
Jerutalem, 343- againſt Yo minifiry of Henry III. 
li. Fl 14. againſt Piers Gavaſton, 131, 132. a- 

ainſt the Spenſers, 138, 139, 140, 141. againſt 
ward II. 14, 144. againft the earl of Kent, 

160, apainſt the king of Caſtile, 224, 225, 226, 
227. againft, the 2 of Suffolk, 250, 251, 252. 
againſt the minifiry of Richard II. 253, 254. Gio- 
ceſtcr's conſpiracy agaii ft Richard Fi 259, 260, 
261, 253. Laneafler's conſpiracy againſt Richard II. 
266, 267. 'Northamberland's againſt Henry IV. 

287 288, 289, 290, 291, agen the duke of Fur- 

| gundy, 303. the duke of York's conſpiracy againſt 

enry VI. 372: Warwick's conſpiracy againſt 
Edward IV. 394. 395» 399, 491, 402. 406, 407. 
ag inſt the duke of Clarence, 415, 416. 417. a- 
gainſt Edward V. 428, 429. againſt Richard. III. 
433. 434. 435- renewed, 437» 43% 439 Sim- 
nel e Henry VIE. 14. 15, 16, 17. 
in favour of Warbec, againſt Henry VII. 36, 37, 
28. 39, 49, 50, $1, 52. againſt cardinal Beaton, 

293, againſt the duke of Somerſet, 326. of lady 
Jane Gray, againſt Queen Mary of England, 349, 
350, 3;1. againſt Mary Queen of Scots, iv, 462. 
againlt the proteltints, 465. ainſt Rizzio, 466, 
47, 468. againſt lord Darnly, 474. againſt 
Mary Queen of Scots, 483. Norfolk's conſpiracy 
apainſt Queen Elizabeth, fog. 5 0. 511, 512, 513, 
another, of Norfolk, agurſt Queen E zubeth, 536, 
$3”, 538. againſt the Hugonots of France, 541. 
$42. divers conſpiracies of tmall note againft Que-n 
Elizabeth, 576 to whom impured, 577. Parry's 
againſt Queen Elizabeth, 582. Worton's conſpiracy 
againſt James VI. of Scotland, 594. B bington's 
againſt ren Elizabeth, 5956, 596, 597» 598. 
Gun-poweer, againſt James b v. 20, 21. of Roya- 


I. See Kea, againſt Oliver Cromwel, vi. 57. 

.  M-nmouth's againſt Charles II. 352, 353» 354» 355+ 

Conflantiz, mother to the young Duke of Britaony, i 

hzted by Queen Eleanor, i. 3537. delivers up her 

fon to his uncle King John, 358. applies to the 
French king for juſtice agaiuſt King John, 362. 

0 | Cen le, 


- Convention, of eſtates in 


of his money in 


Scotiand, 268. rigorouſly executed there, 272. 
rigorouſly executed in England, 348. | 


iv. 571. again there, v. again, 439. in 
England, — — vi. 11 5 R. 5 Kin Charles Il. 
116. is declared a parliament by the king, on his 
return, 131. called again, in Scotland, 274. its 
proceedings, ib, ſummoned in England, 434. meets, 
435. ſettles the crown on the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange, &c. 440. in Scotland, offers the royal dig- 
nity to the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, &c. 


435+ ; 

6 of the clergy formed, ii. 95. and why 
they meet in two houſes, ib. grant fix ſhillings in the 
pros: to be levied in three years, iii. 259. the like 
um again, 269. a diſquiſition concerning the liberty 
of niembers of the lower houſe of convocation to fit in 
parliament, 306. a diſpute in convocation, between 
Proteſtant and popiſh doctors, 360. its iſſue, ib. 
in Queen Mary's reign, they preſent a petition to be 
freed from the fear of cenſures from Rome, 370. 
you eight ſhillings in the pound, 398. fit after diſ- 
olution of parliament, v. 237. their proceedings, 

jb. are voted delinquents by. the houſe of commons, 
* renounce the power of taxing the clergy, vi. 
163. : 

Corn, when permitted to be exported, ii. 384. its 
price in the reign of Henry VI. ib. an inland com- 
merce of it opened, ib. | 

Corniſh, his vial, vi. 386. | 

Ceornwal, Earl Richard, rejccts the Sicilian crown, i. 
20, is Choſen King of the Romans, 22. drained 

ermany, 23. ſwears to obſerve 
the regulations of Oxford, — he can be permitted 
to return to England, 31. joins the king's party in 
the ſubſequent civil war, 42. is made a priſoner in 
_ batile of Lewes, 43- recovers his liberty, go. 
dies, 51. | 
=——-- archbiſhop of Vork, ſon of the former, is ap- 
Poiuced by the parliament guardian of the realm, in 
con unction with the earl of Gloceſler, i. Co. 

Corporations, a great check on induſtry, iii. 65. a law 
concerning them, ib. their ſtate under the common- 
wealth, vi. 145. are regulated by the corporation 
act, ib, and by the act of uniformity, 146. ſur- 
render their charters into the 1 hands, 351. 
which they get back, on payment of large fines, ib. 

the diſpoſal of the great offices remaining with the 
crown, ib, | 

Cottercaux, what, i. 308. 

Councils, general, of Chriſtendom. 

Cruſades. 

Council, of general officers called, v. 435. their firſt 

. proceedings, ib. they demand the king's puniſhment, 
448. order the houſe to be purged, 449. plan a 
republic, 450. petition the parliament to diſlolve 


See Chriſlendom, 
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© Cenfantinople, taken by the Turks, ii, 67. 
Cenventicles, an act againſt them in England, vi. 159. 
mollified, 198. a ſevere act againſt them, made in 


tland, their proceedings, 


E X, 
themſelves, vi. 43. reſolve to diſſolve it, 44. form 
an inſtrument of government, 53. nominate Oliver 
Cromwel Protector, ib. recognize his ſon Richard, 
4+ accept Richard's demiſſion, 96, convene the 
ump Parliament, 97. expel it, 100. veſt the 
exerciſe of the government, in a committee of ſafety, 
ib. invite the Rump to reſume its activity, 197. 
Counties, firſt ſend members to parliament, ii. 29. their 
numbers then, ib. their members conſtitute a ſepa- 
rate houſe, 31. the preſent number of members, 
firſt ordered to be ſummoned from each county, 46. 
ſit firſt, with members from boroughs, ib. 
Palatine, their juriſdiction is annexed to the 
crown, iv. 737. | 
Ceurt, its ſtate in the reign of Edward V. ii. 419. at 
the beginning of Charles the I's reign, v. 191. 
Court of high commiſſion. See Commiſſion, eccleſiaſti- 
cal. Court of ſtate. See State, court of. 


Courtney, fon to the marquis of Exeter, ſet at liberty 


on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, iii. 35 2. 
earl of Devonſhire, 35 3. See Devenſb ire. 

Covenant, Scots, made, v. 221. | 

——— and ſolemn league, made in Scotland, 359. 
received in England, 360. declared unlawful in 
Scotland, vi. 142. burnt by the hand of the hang- 
man in England, 144. 

Coventry act paſſed, vi. 207. 

Convley, his character, vi. 127. 

Craig Aliſon, a remarkable adventure of hers, iv. 437, 


438. 

a 29g tay miniſter at Edinburgh, refuſes to 
publiſh the bans of marfiage between Queen Mary 
and earl Bothwell, iv. 478. his reſolute behaviour 
on that occaſion, before the council and elſewhere,. 
ib. 479. 

ce e, his advice concerning King Henry's 
divorce, iii. 166. is in high favour with the king, 
ib. promoted to the ſee of Canterbury, 174. tries 
the cauſe of divorce, and annuls the king's marriage 

, with Catharine, 175, confirms that with Anne 
Boleyn, ib. ſecretly adopts the proteſtant tenets, 
185, is the only friend of Anne Boleyn in her diſ- 
treſs, 205. compelled to condemn her, 208. en» 
deavours to encourage the king in the reformation, . 
226. oppoſes the bill relative to the ſix articles, 231, 
is forced to diſmiſs his wife, ib. diſcovers the 
Queen's incontinence to the Kings 240. ſuſtains a 
great loſs by the death of the duke ot Suffolk, 271. 
1s accuſed of ſecretly promoting hereſy, ib. his be- 
haviour in council, when ordered to the Tower, 272. 
his generous conduct on the trial of the duke of Not- 
folk, 277. is called to attend the dying king, 278. 
appointed one of Henry's executors, and regent, 
during the minority of Edward VI. 288. his mode- 
ration and prudence in promoting the reformation, 
by inſenſib e advances, 293, 94. with difficulty 
prevails on Edward VI. to ſign a watrapt for the exe- 
cution of a heretic, 318. adheres to the protector, 
when deſetted by all others, 327. is prevailed by his 


dying 


created 
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dying ſovereign, to ſubſcribe his conſent to the ſet- 
tlement of the crown on lady Jane Gray, 344. his 
indiſcreet conduct on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 
354- is impriſoned, tried, and condemned for high 
treaſon, 355. carried to Oxford, to diſpute about 
tranſubſtant:ation, 360. degraded there, 389. pre- 

vailed on to 12 the popiſh tenets, but declares h's 
repentance in a ſpeech to the people, ib. 390. ſuf - 
fers at the ſtake heroically, 390. . 

Crecy, battle of, ii. 197. it is decided in favour of the 
Engliſh, 199. 

Credit, national, its antient ſtate, iv. 731. its ſtate in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, ib. 

Crimes, how puniſhed under the Anglo Norman govern- 
ment, i. 420. 


Croc le, or le Croc, the French ambaſſador, refuſes to 


countenance Queen Mary's marriage with Bothwell, 


iv. 479. ; 

Cruſade), "heir riſe, i. 209. appointed by general 
councils, 210, an univerſal eagerneſs to enter into 
them prevails, 211. the march of the cruſaders thro? 
Greece, 220. their ſucceſ⸗ _ the Turks, 221. 
their behaviour at Jeruſalem,. ib, their nobles chuſe 
Godfrey of Bolloign, king of Jeruſalem, 222, a new 
cruſade is preached by St. Bernard, 259. in which di- 
vers Engliſh noblemen engage, 259. the liſtory of 
them reſumed, 321. the emperor, ard they princes 
of Chriſtendom, engage in a cruſade againtt 8 ladin, 

22. the emperor's bad ſucceſs, 335. che Kings of 

rance and Englard, ſet out on a cruſade, ib. imci- 
dents on the way, 336, 337, 338. the arrival of the 
Engliſh army in Paleſtine, and their firſt tuccels, 339. 
the cruſade ends in a truce, 340, 341. 


Cromwell, ſeetetary of ſtate to Henry VIII. favours the 


reformation, iii, 185, the king's. ſupremacy is dele- 

mg to him, 198. he enquire+ into the conduct of 
e friars, 1b. fits in convocation as vicar general, 

211. publiſhes an ordinance, diſagreeable to the 

people, 214. his account of Lambert's diſpute 

with the king and Ro about the real pre- 
ſence, 229. pronounces ſentence againſt him, ib. 

has the precedency of all the miviſters of ſtate, 234. 

becomes obnoxious to the king, on account of Anne 

of Cleves, 237. is flattered by the houle of peers, 

238, created earl of Effex, and knight of the gar- 

ter, ib. ſeveral cauſes of his fall, 239. he is com- 

mitted to the Tower, ard condemned by the parlia- 

ment, b. his execution and character, 240 

Henry, made governor of lreland, vi. 76. 

quietly reigns, 95. 

Oliver, bis firſt ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, v. 186, is prevented by a proclamation, 
from going to America, 208. becomes remarkable 
for valour, 355. his ſpeech, previous to the felf- 

deny ing ordinance, 379. how ſaved from the effects 
of it, 380, his character at that time, 381, and 
connexions with Fairfax, ib. roats the king's forces 
at Naſeby, 399. is made commander in chief by 
the amy, 421, Cauſes all further levies to be Ropt, 


* 
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426. ſeems complaiſant to the king, 427. and 
guides Fairfax, ib. his account of the breach de- 
tween the king and him, 431. he cauſes the king 
to be doubly guarded, under colour of protecting 
him, 432. his views and praQtices in the army, 434- 
he quells the agitators, ib, ſummons a council of 
general officers to Windſor, 435. quells infurrec- 
tions of Engliſh royaliſts, 441. and prepares to de- 
fend againſt the Scots invaſon, ib. defeats Ham- 
ton * Langdale, 446. and the laſt remains of the 
Engliſh iniurgents, 447. cauſes a remonſtrance to be 
drawn, and ſent to th houſe of commons, by the coun- 
eil of general officer, demanding the king's puniſhment, 
448. and caules the king's perſon to be ſeized at 
Newport, ib. and the houſe to be purged, 449. 
his ſpeech in the houſe, when the ordinance for try- 
ing the king was made, 451. his character, and 
power, at the time of the king's death, vi. 3. he is 
made lieutenant of Ireland, 8. totally ſuppreſſes the 
Leveliers, 9. arrives in Dublin, 11, his military 
operations in Ireland, 12. almoſt entirely ſubdues 
it, 13. returns to England, 23. and leaves the 


command of Ireland to lreton, ib. ſucceeds Fair- 


fax, ib marches the army into Scotland, 24. where 
he is greatly ſtrained for proviſions, ib. beats the 
Scots a my at Dunbar, 25. takes poſſeſſion of Edin- 
burgh, ib, routs their army at Worceſter, 29. diſcovers 
an inclination to be made king, 32. ſubdues all 
the colonies and iſlands, 35. . reſolves to make war 
with the Dutch, 30. ſummons the general council 
of officers, 43. diſfolves the long parliament, 44. 
a hiſtory of his birth and private fi 46. he calls 
Barebones 's parliament, 50. accepts of its refigna- 
tion, 53. is declared protector by the general coun- 
cil of officers, ib, calls a new-faſhioned parliament, 
57, Qilftlves it, Co, and quells an inſurrection, ib. 
exacts the tenth penny of the royalifts, CI. grants 
letters of repriſal againſt the French, 64. reſolves 
on war with Spain, 66, ſubdues Jamaica, 68, his 
domeſtic adminiſtration, 71. his behaviour wich pre- 
tended ſaints, 73. ainoag his antient friends, 75. 
among the . 76. ſummons his ſecond par- 
liament, 77. abridges the powers of major-generalz, 
78. rejects the digoity of king, 81. is folemaly iu- 
augurated protector, 82. revokes Lambert“ com- 
miſſion, and others, ib. diſpoſes of his daughter in 
marriage, $3, diſſolves bis ſecond parliament, 34. 
makes an alliance with France againſt Spaig, ib. ob- 
tains the delivery of Dunkirk, 85, various conſpi- 
racies againſt him are diſcovered, $6. troubles ariſe 
in his family, 87, his diſturbed mind, 88. he 
fickens, ib. dies, 8g. remarks on his character, 
99. his children and family, 93. — 


Cromwell, Richard, his character, vi. 8 3. he is brought 


to his father's court, ib, ſucceeds him, 94. calls a 
_ ib. is alarmed, 95. dillolves his par- 
iament, 96. reſigns, ib. » 


Ce- bridge, battle of, v. 372. 
Crown, the ſucceſlion to it, feutled by parliament, 


iii, 
Cc 3 262, 
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262. altered, 341. its antient prerogatives and 
ſources of power, iv. 717. its authority, how aug- 
mented, 736, its great power, vi. 351. 


Cumberland, a county granted to Malcolm, King of 


Scotland, on conditions, i. 75. homage is received 
for it, to the crown of England, 76. 


Cummi n, John, his treachery to young Bruce in Eng- 


land, ii. 118. he is ſlain by Bruce in Scotland, 119. 
the conſequence of this murder, 120, 

Cu), ſacramental, reſtored to the laity by parliament, 
li. 305. 


Cuſtoms, their ſtate in the reign of James I. v. 117. 


officers and farmers of, declared by the houſe of 
commons delinquents, 250. and glad to compound 
for a pardon, by paying a large fine, ib, 
| D. 
ACRES, Leonard, raiſes an inſurrection in fa- 


vour of Mary Queen of Scots, iv. 515. is ſoon | 


ſuppreſſed, ib. 

Dany, Earl, his character, vi. 242. is made lord 
high treaſurer, ib. impeached, 291. committed to 
the Tower, 298. admitted to bail, 367. his pro- 
ject in the convention at the revolution, 437. is 
called, with ſome others, to a converſation with the 
Prince of Orange, 439. his project diſagreeable to 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 440. 

Danegelt, what, i, 160. it is remitted, and when, 


2 . w 

Danger fell, his ſchemes, vi. 314. 

Darcy, a Frenchman, made warden of the marches by 
the Duke of Albany, iii. 10. is murdered by Sir 
David Hume, ib. 

Darnlz, Lord, fon of the Earl Lennox, propoſed as a 
huſband to Queen Mary, iv. 459. repairs to 
Scotland, with permiſſion from Queen Elizabeth, 

462. which is afterwards reſented by her, ib. his 
marriage with Queen Mary is effected, 462. he 
takes the title of king _ which many of the 
nobility are diſpleaſed with, ib. the qualifications of 
his mind do not correſpond with thoſe of his body, 
65, his motley character, 466. heads the aſlaſ- 
4 of David Rizzio, 408. eſcape; with the Queen 
to Dunbar after the murder, 469. their diſagreeable 
converſation there, and precipitate parting, ib. rumours 
concerning him, while at Glaſgow, 473. to which 
place the queen alſo repairs, ib. by whoſe perſua- 
-hons, he returns to a ſolitary houſe near Edinburgh, 
474. which is blown up by gun-powder, ib. and 
{ſuppoſed to be done by the directions of the queen 
and Bothwell, id. who is tried for the murder, and 
acquited, 475. an aſſociation is formed, to bring 

bis murderers to puniſhment, 582, 

David. K ng of Scotland. See Scotland. 

Dawvii's Straits diſcovered, iv. 731. | 

Daviſon, ſecretary, draws out a warrant for the execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, iv. 616, he diſpatches 


with the Engliſh, ib, 


3 


it to the perſons ordered to put it in execution, 617. 
his fate, 624. and curious anecdotes relative to the 
character of Queen Elizabeth, 624. 
Debt, public, for the firſt time, contracted on par- 
liamentary ſecurity, ii. 384. 
Deering, a friar, writes a book of the revelations of the 
maid of Kent, iii. 190. is puniſhed for it, ib. 
Deiſts, a deſcription of them, vi. 49. 
Democracy, how mixt with the Engliſh conſtitution, ii. 


445+ 

-Denhavs, Sir John, his charaQer, vi. 127, 

Denmark, and Danes, they invade England, i. 48. 
take up their winter quarters there, 49. their firſt 
conquelts, 52. engage to depart the kingdom, 5 
rout king Alfred's army, 55. oblige him to d.ſguile 
himſelf, 56. are conquered by him, 58. live 
quietly with the Engliſh under the ſame laws, 59. 
a new invaſion of Danes is repulſed, 60. inſurrec- 
tions of Danes quelled, 61. another inſurrection of 
Danes quelled, 62. they join the rebel Ethelweld, 
70, are defeated, 71. again defeated, in the ſame 
quarrel, 73. another inſurreQtion of the Danes 

uelled, 74. another quelled, 76. invaſions of 
anes made, 93. bought off, 9. another bought 
oft, 97 their conduct in expeditions compar- 
ed with thet of the Goths and Vandal, 9/7. their 
conduct in England, gy. they are maſſacred there, 
100 * heir repeated invaſions are bought off, 102, 
their King Canute the great, ſucceſſor of Sweyn, in- 
vades England, 103. obtains the crown of England, 
by a decree of the nobles, 105. his adminiſtration. 
there. See Canute the Great, They are inſulted by 


the Engliſh, on the acceſſion of Edward the Confeſlor, 


114. but by the mildneſs of that prince, reconciled, 
a Princeſs of Denmark is 
married to James VI. of Scotland, iv. 646. the 
King of Denmark is defeated by the Imperial gene- 
ral, v. 152. his _— is ſaved by an Engliſh ſqua- 


dron, vi. 101. he ſeizes all Dutch ſhips in his ports, 


165. his extraordinary ſubſequent conduct, 166, 


| Derby, Earl, eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Lancaſter, is ſent 


to Guienne for the defence of that province, ii. 190. 
his military operations there, 191. informs the king 
of the great danger of that province, 192. he 1s 
maſter of the field there, 200. he is created duke of 
Hereford, 263. See Hereford, Duke. 

another, his beneficence and munificence, iv, 


— 
* 


another, comes to the king at Worceſter, vi. 
29. is put to death by a court-martial, after the 
defeat, 33. | 


De Rayter, a Dutch admiral, fights Sir George Ayſcue, 


vi. 41. diſpoſſeſſes the Engliſh of Guinea, 162. 
engages Albemarle, 168. beats him, 170. engages 
the Duke of York, and the French, at Solebay, 217. 
retires before them, 218. is again beaten by the 
French and Engliſh, 231. killed in battle, 

248, 
Deſſe, commands a party of French troops ſent to aſſiſt 
4 the 
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the Scots, ili. 308. is recalled, after making ſeve- 
ral fruitleſs attempts, 310. 

Devonſhire, an inſurrection there, on account of reli- 
gion, iii. 321. the inſurgents beſiege Exeter, 322. 
are defeated, diſperſed, and many of them put to 
death, 323. 

Earl of, propoſed as a huſband to Queen 
Mary of England, iii. 357. - incurs her diſpleaſure 
on declining it, ib. is confined to Fotheringay ca- 
ſtle on a falſe ſuſpicion, 364. 

De Witt, Cornelius, goes aboard the Dutch fleet, as 
deputy from the ſtates, 217. comes aſhore for 
his health, 223. is maſſacred with his brother, 
225. 

3 John, grand penſionary, his character, vi. 
163. he goes aboard the Dutch fleet, 164. be- 
comes the Prince of Orange's tutor, 167. is be- 
friended by the French king, 171. he protracts the 
negotiations at Breda, 175. behaves to Temple as 
an intimate acquaintance, 184. his behaviour on 
ſigning the triple league, 185. by his ſagacity, finds 
out the alliance between England and France, 205. 
provides in the beſt manner he can againſt its conle- 
quences, 215. equips a- fleet, 216. oppoſes the 
Prince of Oranges election to the Stadtholderſhip, 
223. is accuſed of a deſign to poiſon the i 
224. is maſlacred, 225. = 

Diese, put in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
abandoned, iv. 450. bh © : 

Diſpenſing Pexwer, firſt complained- of, ii. 2340 Þ 
Queen Eluabeth's reign, how frequent, iv. 7235 

Demęſday boot, how cities appear by it to have been 
at the conqueſt, i. 149. what this book is, 196. 
and where kept, ib. 


Donald, brother of Malcolm king of Scotland. See 


Scotl ind. 
Donne's character, v. 130. | | 
— an account of him, vi. 13. he is murdered, 


id, 

Dor/et, Marquis, commands in an expedition againſt 
Fontarabia, iii, 79. diſcovers the double dealing of 
the king of Arragon, 80. returns to England, 81. 

an author, his character, vi. 451. : 

Deuglas, George, a principal actor in the murder of 
David Rizzio, iv. 467, 468. 

Deer, a tumult there, i. 117. a ſea-fight there, vi. 


40. 

Drats, Sir Francis, a hiſtory of his younger years, iv. 
560, he is patroniſed by Queen Elizabeth, 561. 
his firſt expedition to America, 1b. his ſecond expe- 
dition to thoſe parts, 588 he deſtroys the Spaniſh 
fleet at Cadiz, 627. and takes a Curaccoa ſhip, ib. 
ſerves under Lord Effingham, in the fleet againſt the 
Spaniards, 632, takes two large Spaniſh ſhips is the 
engagement with the Spaniſh Armada in the channel, 
638, commands in an expedition againſt Spain, 
644. ravages the Spaniſh coaſts, 655. his EX- 
pedition and death, 664. 


. 
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Druid, their authority, i. 3. their riches, how pre- 
ſerved, 4. the uſage they met with from Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman governor, 6. 

Dryden, his character, vi. 451. 

Dudley, miniſter of Henry VII. ſeconds the avaritious 
oppreſſions of that prince, iii. 54. bis character, 55. 
and tyrannical proceedings, ib. choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, 56, his puniſhment on the 
acceſſion of Henry VIII. 71. falls a facrifice to po- 

pular reſentment, 72. | F 
—— Lord Guildford, marries Lady Jane Gray, iii. 
43. is impriſoned and condemned with her, after 
ueen Mary's acceſſion, 352. executed, 365. | 

Lord Robert, the principal favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 443. is created Earl of Leiceſter, and 
propoſed as huſband to Queen Mary, 457, 458. 
See Leiceſter. 

Dudley, See Warwick. 

Duel, when, and on what occaſion they became 
faſhionable, iii. 148. 7 | 

Du Guiſclin, a French commander, his hiſtory and be- 
haviour to the Pope at Avignon, ii. 225. he is de- 
feated by the Prince of Wales at Nagara, 226. re- 
turns to Caſtile at the head of another army, 227. 
is made conſtable of France, 229. 

Dunbar, a battle there, vi. 25. 

Duncan, natural ſon of Malcolm King of Scotland. 
See Scotland, k 

Dunes, battle of, vi. $4. | 

Dunkirk, given up by the French to Oliver Cromwell, 
vi. 85. ſold to them by Charles II. 153. 

Dune, count. See Orleans. 

Durham, its biſhop, with Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, ap- 
pointed guardians of the realm and juſticiaries, during 
the king's abſence, 334. the character of the latter, 

35. the former retigns, 341. the arrogance of the 
latter, ib. he flies beyond the ſeas, concealed under 
a female habit, 342. ve 

Dunſtan, monk and hermit, his life and character, i. 
78. placed at the head of the treaſury, by king 
Fdred, 79. baniſhed by Edwy, ſucceſlog of g 
81. returns to England, 82. a diary life at- 
terwards, ib. by. 


Dutton Caf! fined, vi. 364. . 


E. 


ADBALD, renounces the chriſtian faith, i. 26. 
is 3 by Laurentius a biſhop, 27. he 
dies, ib. | 

Fanfirld, and Orrock, their apoſtacy, i. 31. 

Eari, 'a dignity, his office antiently, ti, 87. how 
changed into titular, 88. the effect of this innova- 
tion in the ftate, ib. 

Earpreold, ceeds his father Redwald in the king- 

dom of the Eaſt-Angl-s, i. * is converted to chri- 
ſtiauity, 32. the hillory of his poſterity, 33. 
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Faſter, riſe of the diſputes about it, i. 44. how, and 


when ended, 45. 


 Faſi-India company, its firſt patent granted, iv. 731. 


firſt ſtock, ib. fully eſtabliſhed, v. 125. 


Ecelgſiaſlical eſtabliſhment, neceſſity of, iii. 116. that 


Ediiba, a nun, raviſhed by Edgar, i. $5. 


of the church of Rome, upon a bad foundation, 


118, | 
Eagar, ſucceſſor of Edwy, his adminiſtration, i. 82. 
is favour to monks, 83. he ſummons a national 
council of prelates, 84. his behaviour to them, ib. 
his amours, 85. his penance, 86, more amours, 
ib. his marriage, 88. death, 89. his laws, 162. 
- Atheling, legal heir to Edward the Confeſſor, 
is judged by him incapable to ſucceed to the 
crown, i. 123, proclaimed king after Edward's 
death, 165, he yields the kingdom to William 
Duke of Normandy, 166. is carried with the king 
into Normandy, 170. eſcapes with his ſiſter into 
Scotland, 175, perſuades the Northumbsians to 
Join in an inſurreQion, 177. retires again into Scot- 
land, 178. having come again into England, with a 
view to give new troubles, ſubmits himſelf to the 
conqueror's mercy, 186. is ſent into Scotland by 
the conqueror, to reſtore his nephew Edgar, King 
Malcolm's fon, 219. which proves ſucceſsful, ib. 
is made a priſoner in a battle in Normandy, by 
Henry I. 231. his life afterwards, ib. 
deehill, battle of, v. 337. 
Lalcte, royal, their authority under the Norman kings, 


i. 421. 

Edinburgh, burnt and pillaged by the Engliſh, iii. 264. 
a tumult between — French troops and the inha- 
bitant', 310, the prvoſt and his (on killed on that 
occaſiun, ib. a great fray there, during the proceſ- 
ſion of St. Giles, iv. 418. is taken poſleſſion of by 
the congregational party, 423. an agreement is 
there made, between that party and the regent, ib. 
again taken poſſeſſion of by the congregationa! party, 
_y a treaty there, between the French and En- 

liſh plenipotentiaries, 427. the zeal of the magi- 

| = of this city in popery, on Queen Mary's 
arrival from France, 435. the city and caſtle taken 
poſſeſſion f by Queen Mary's party, 540. is reſ- 
cued from them, by the aſliſtance of Queen Elizabeth, 

541, tumults there, v. 219. encouraged from the 

444 a 220, tables there, 221. oppoſed in vain 
y the luke of Hamilton, 222. taken poſſeſſion of 

by Oliver Cromwell, vi. 2;. the convention, which 

eſtab iſhed the revolution, meets there, 431. 

the penance 

requ red, 86. | 

a daughter of Earl Godwin, is married to Ed- 
ward the Confeſlor, i. 114. She becomes o04ious to 
him, 116, 

Edmond, primate of England, his extraordinary beha- 
gur at court, inthe reign of Henry III. il. 14. 

Fund, ſucceſſor of Athelſtan, his ſhort reign, i. 75. 
ws a lo. ent death, 70, 
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Eimund, (afterwards ſirramed Ironſide) Prince, levies 
an army to oppoſe the Danes, i. 103. is obliged to 
maintain it by plunder, 104. ſucceeds his father, 
ib. makes peace with the Danes, 105, 
dered, ib. 

Eared, ſucceſſor of Edmund, quells inſurrections of 
Danes, i. 76. his ſuperſtition, ib. he makes Dun- 
ſtan, a monk, treaſurer, 79. dies, 80. 

Earic, king of Kent, is ſucceeded by Widred his bro- 
ther, i. 27. | 

—— Duke, a traitor, governor of Mercia, is pro- 
moted at court, i. 101. the effects of this meaſure, 
ib, his treacheries continue, 103. they are re- 
newed, 104. | : 

Edward, ſirnamed the Elder, eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor of 
Alfred, his couſin Ethelwald rebels againſt him, i. 
69. the rebellion is ſuppreſſed, 70. he attacks the 
"(663 Ya $0 by ſea, ib, his ſhort reign and 
death, 71. 

che Martyr, ſucceſſor of Edgar, his title, i. £9. 
his favour to monks, ib, he cauſes divers ſynods 
to be called in his reign, 90. his tragical death, 


l, 

Flee ſirnamed the Conſeſſor, ſucceeds Hardicanute in 
the kingdom of England, i. 113. marries Editha, earl 
Godwin's daughter, 114. ſummons a national coun- 
cil at Gillingham, ib. reſumes his predeceſlor's 

ants, 115. is kinder to Normans than to his own 
ubjects, ib. diſlikes his Queen, 116. in vain or- 
ders earl Godwin to puniſh the perſons concerned in 
a tumult, 117. ſummons a general council of the 
kingdom at on, 118, makes an agreement with 
earl Godwin, 119. inveſts Algar, ſon of Leofrick, 
with the government of Eaſt Anglia, 120. his in- 
quietudes about the ſucceſſion, 121, makes a verbal 
nomination of William, duke of Normandy, to the 
ſuccethion, 122. takes feeble and irreſolute ſteps for 


is mur- 


ſecuring the ſocceſſion to the duke of Normandy, - 


127. his death and character, 128. 
—— Prince, eldeſt ſon of Henry III. gives indica- 
tions of a great and manly ſpirit, ii. 30. is con- 


ſtraired to ſwear to the obſervance of the proviſons 


of Oxford, ib. requeſted by the knigh:s of the 


counties to interpoſe with the twenty-four barons, in 


behalf of the kingdom, 32. 
rons on tha: occaſion, ib. 
time of life, 34. he repulſes Lewellyn, prince of 
Wales, 37. is made a priſoner by the barons at a 
 pacley with them, 39. 
commodation, ib. in conjunction with the King 
obliges earl Leiceſter to retreat to London, 41. leads 
on the King's army into the field at Lewes, 42. is 
there made a priſoner by the rebel army, 43. re- 
leaſed on 1gnominious terms by Leiceſter, 48. com- 
mand in the battle at Eveſham, 49. obtains a com- 

!ete victory over the barons, 50. ſaves his father's 
life in the held of battle, ib. ſets out on a cruſade 
for the Holy Land, 52. fgnalizes himiclf there, 


$3- 


his meſlage to the ba- 
his character at that early 


releaſed on a ſubſequent ac- 
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3. the hiſtory of his return, 61. his coronation, Edvard IT. his weakneſs diſcovered, ii. 126. his 
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ib. an account of his adminiſtration, 62. grievouſ- 
ly oppreſſes the Jews, 63. his frugal management, 
64. he obtains an aid of parliament to aſſiſt him in 
his expedition againſt Wales, 65. ſubdues that prin- 


cipalicy, 66. which again flles to arms, ib, the in. 


ſurgents are defeated. with great ſlaughter, 67, and 
the principality annexed to the crown, ib. ſettles a 
difference between Alphonſo, King of Arragon, and 
Philip the Hardy, 68. puniſhes his corrupt judges 
in parliament, ib. accepts of a reference from the 
fates of Scotland, and the competitors for the Scots 
crown, 72. his view in accepting of thi: reference, 
ib. an examination of his claim to a feudal ſuperio- 
rity over Scotland, 53. A further examination of 
this queſtion, 74. Deſcartes's opinion on this point 
canvaſled, 75, Edward's behiviour to the Scots no- 
bles at Noreham, 75. their anſwer to his demand 
77, an account of the claimants to the Scots crown, 
ib. Edward's conduct previous to his determination, 
78, his equitable adminiſtration in Englacd, 79. 


his award relative to the Scots crown, ib. the hu- 


miliating demands he obliges the Scots King to com- 
ply with, 80. an accoun: of a quarrel between the 
Norman and Engliſh ſailors, 81. The King's en» 
deavours to prevent that quarrel from becoming 
the cauſe of a rupture with France, 82. is never 
theleſs obliged to make war with France, 83. the 
ſacceſs of that war, 4. the commencement of a 
war with Scotland, 95. its progreſs, 96. the total 
conqueſt of Scotland, 97. the meaſures he purſues 
in order to diſturb France, 98. begins to quarrel 
with his clergy, 99, makes them ſubmit, 100, 
purſues arbitrary meaſures in order to ſupply himſelf 
with money for a French expedition, 101, an ex- 
traordinary altercation between him and two power- 
ful barons, ib. purſues moderate meaſures, 102, 
goes to France, ib the conſequences of his quarrel 
with the barons appear while he is abroad, 103. 
he confirms the great charter, and another, called the 
leſſer, after his return, 104. confirms them often, 
105. ſubmits his differences with France to Pope 
Boniface, 105. and acquieſces with France in the 
Pope's award, 107. a revolt in Scotland, 108. the 
progreſs of that revolt, 109. all the Engliſh go- 
vernment is expelled out of Scotland, 110. , Edward 
in perſon routs the Scots army at Falkirk, 111. 
ſ{ubdves all Scotland, 113. his anſwer to the Pope's 
letter relative to Scotland, 114. which revolts again 
and chaſes away the Engliſh government, ib. Ed- 
ward again in perſon ſubdues it, 116. the Scots 


again revolt, 119. and Edward dies on his rod to 


Scotland, 120. bis charatter, 121. a conſideration of 
his civil adminiſtration and laws, ib. a review of his 
arbitrary proceedings, 122. his conduct towards the 
barons and the church animadverted on, 12g. his 
conduct towards the court of Rome conſidered, 124. 


his children, id. the Rate of taxcs in his reign, , 


125. 


paſſion ſor Gaveſton, 127. leaves bim guardian of 
the realm, during his abſence in France, 128. his 
behaviour to Gaveſton under ſentence of baniſhment 
pronounced in parliament, 129. conlents to the no- 
mination of a junto of barons empowered to enact 
ordinances for the good of the ſtate, 135, n war 
breaks out between him and the barons, about Gave» 
ſton, 131. he makes an accommodation with them, 
132. and a truce with R. Bruce, 133. invades 
Scotland with a mighty army, 134. is defeated at 
Bannockburn, 135. the efte&t of this misfortune on 
his adminiftration in England, 136. his character, 
137. he gives a new umbrage to his barons by his 
paſſion for Hugh Spenſer, 138, is compelled to 
conſent to Spenſer's baniſhment, by Lancaſter's party 
in arms, 139. and to an act of indemnity in fa- 
vour of mutinous barons, ib. takes the earl of Lan- 
caſter priſoner, and beheads him, 141, his bounty 
to his followers in the expedition againſt the Lan- 
caſtrians, ib. reſigns the dominion of Gui-7ne to 
his ſon, now thirteen years of age. 142. upon the 
Queen's invaſion flies to the Veit, 145. is taken and 
put into the cuſtady of the young earl of Lancaſter, 
145, depoſed by a parliament called by the Queen 
in his name, ib. the.cruel uſage he met «ith undes 
confinement, 147. is murdered, 148. his char cter, 
ib. the reign of Edward I. cofipared with this, 
149. miſcellaneous tranſactions of this reign, 151. 
his children, 155. 


—— prince, eldeſt ſon of Edward II. the dutchy 


of Guienne is reſigned to him by his father, ii. 
142, he goes with his mother to Paris, in order to 
do — for that duichy to Charles of France, 
143: athanced by his mother to Ph lippa, daughter 
of the*arl of Holland, 144. enthroned in England, 
under the title of Regent, 146. ſucceeds to the royal 
dignity by the death of his father, 148. a council 
of regency appointed for him by the parliament, 
156. marches againſt the Scot invaders, 187. an 
account of his route, 158, cauſes Mortimer to be 


taken and tried in parlament, 161, aſſumes the 


reins of government, 162. applics to carl Murray, 
regent of Scotland, for execution of an article of 
treaty, relative to the eſtates of Engliſhmen in Scot- 
land, 163. ſecretly encourages Joha Baliol to make 
good his pretenſions on the crown of Scotland, 164. 
makes war wich Scotland on Baliol's account, 166. 
obliges a Scots parliament to receive Baliol as King. 
167, again ſupports Baliol's ticle by an army, 169, 
his title to France conſidered, 169. He does ho- 
mage to Philip, King of France, for Guienne, 170. 
enters iato divers foreign alliances, in order to 
ſtrengthen himſelf for his French expedition, 171. 
courts the Flemings, and procures their aid, 172. 


- conſults his parli- ment, and obtains a grant of them 


for the ſame 10 173. aſſumes the title of 
King of France, ib. his allies compared with thoſe 
of France, 174. cnters France with an army, but 
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retires without coming to 2 battle, 175. procures 
from his parliament a further ſupply, 176. quarters 
the arms of France with thoſe of England, ib. his 
navy, headed by himlelf, beats the French fleet - off 
the colt of Flanders, 177. his Flemiſh allies be- 
ſiege St. Omer, ib. Edward in perſon beſieges Tour- 
nay, 178. challenges the French King to ſingle 
combat, 179. his reaſons for liſtening to terms 
of accommodation, ib, a negotiation enſues, 180. 
but he, before it is finiſhed, eſcapes by ſtealth to 
England, ib. his ill-humour diſplayed on his landing 
at the Tower, 181. he quarrels with Stratford, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. receives from him a 
letter- wrote in an extraordinary ſtile, 182. is recon- 
ciled to him, 183. makes large conceſſions to his 

arliament, 184. obtains a repeal of thoſe conceſ- 

ons, 185. enters into a treaty with the earl of Mount- 
fort againſt France, 186. ſends ſuccours to the 
coun:els of Mountfort, beſieged in the caſtle of Hen- 
nebonne, 188, receives a viſit from her in England, 
and ſends her back at the head of an army, ib. 

oes in perſon to her aſſiſtance, 189. the dangers 

e incurs in that expei:tion, and how he eſcapes them, 
ib. again conſults his parliament, and obtains more 
ſupplies, 190. ſends carl Derby unto Guienne, for 
the defence of that province, ib, embarks an army 
under his own command for Guienve, but diſemb rłs 


it at la Hogue in, Normandy, 192. plunders that 


province, and puts it in a great conſternation, 193. 
pillages Caen, ib. his perilous march towards Paris, 
and hazardous r: treat, 114. the diipoſition of his 
army previous to the battle of Crecy, 195. places 
in his front pieces of artillery, the firſt uſed in Eu- 
rope, 195. the battle begins, 197. is carried on, 
198. decided in favour of the Engliſh, 199. lays 
ſiege to Calais, 200, which offers to capitulate, 202. 
takes poſſeſſion of the city, and at the Queen's en- 
treaty ſpares the ſix burg ſſes doomed to death, 203. 
inſtitutes the order of the garter, 206. makes a 
truce with France, 2079, which being expired, the 
war breaks out anew, 209 leaves France, in order 
to defend England againſt a threatened invaſion of 
the Scots, 210. ſends carl Lancaſter at the head of 
an army to ſupport his pirtizans in Normandy, 
ib. his troops, under the Prince of Wales, peße— 
trate into the 3 of France, 211. beat the French 
at Poictiers, 213. take the French king priſoner, 
214. who is preſented to him at London, by the 
Prince of Wales, 215, Edward's hands are tied 
from taking advaniage of the confutions, now in 
France, by a truce, 218. and he employs his time 
in making a truce with his priſoner, ib. which the 
Dauphin and the States of France reje&, ib. the 
war is renewed, ib. but eluded by a defenſive plan 
concerted by the Dovphin, 219. a peace enfaes at 
Bretigni, 221. in conſequence of which, the French 
king is ſet at liberty, 221. Edwa d receives a visit 


..from the ſame monarch, 222. a new ruptu'e with 


France happens, 228. the ill ſuccets of the military 
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operations, 229. to what a pitch the king is thereby 
incenſed, ib, the mortifications of his declining 
life, 230. and the death of his eldeſt ſon, ib. his 
own death and character, 231. his poſterity, 232. 
his pretended attachment to his parliament, 233. 
his laws concerning treaſon, ib. and how often he 


confirmed the great charter, ib. a laudable clauſe 


of one of his ſta utes, 234. his behaviour in regard 
to purveyors, ib. Windſor palace is built by him, 
235. his arbitrary government, ib. how, no ſlave 
to the court of Rome, 235. his wiſe laws, to curb 
the power of that cour!, ib. his laity, how con- 
formable to his diſpoſition in that point, 237, a re- 


view of the then police of the kingdom, ib, this 


reign, how deſerving to be ſtudied, 240, 


Edward, fon of Richard Duke of Vork. ſucceeds to 


his father's title to the crown, by his death, 11. 381, 
is proclaimed in London, under the name of Ed- 
ward IV. 332. his ſanguinary temper exemplified, 


385. gives battle to ine Lancaſtrians at Touton, 


386, routs them, 387, his cruel orders after the 
rout, ib. his title is recognized in parliament, 388. 
his Engliſh dominions are invaded by the French, 

. who are routed at Hexham, 391. his ealy 
and pleaſurable life after this victory, 392. marries 
lady Elizabeth Gray, widow of Su John Gray, of 
G ob, 393. how earl Warwic is thereby diſguſt- 
ed, 394. he concludes an alliance with the dukes of 
Burgu dy and Britanny, 396. an inſurretion in 
Yorkſhire, 397, the inſurgents defeat his forces un- 
der Far. Pemb oke, ib. they ate quieted and diſperſed, 
398. he quells another inſurrection, 399. marches 
at the heid of a great army, to encounter Warwic, 
402. flies from his army into Holland, 403. at his 
return, is received by the Londoners in a friendly 
manner, 406, becomes matter of that city, and of 
the perſon of Henry VI. 407. routs, and (lays War- 
wie at the ba.tle of Barnet, 408. diſperſes Queen 
Marg -ret's army at the battle of Tewkſbury, ib. ex- 
tinguiſhes the hopes of the Lancaſtrian family, 409. 
forn.'s a league with the Duke of Burgundy againſt 
France, 410. invades it, 411, makes a truce with 
the French king, 412. political remarks on this 
treaty, 413. he ſets Queen Margaret at liber- 
ty, 414. grows jealous of his brother the Duke 
of -C arence, 415. in perſon, accuſes him in the 
houſe of peers, 416. and cauſes him to be executed, 
417. his domeſtc ichemes, ib. his death and cha- 
racter, 418. the care het ok of the future tranquil. 
lity of the late, in his laſt iHneſs, 420. the eftects 
of his licentious life on his poſterity, 426. 


w— —— Pince of Wales, eldeſt fon of Edward III. 


Sce H alt i, ; 
Prince of Wales, eldeſt fon of Edward IV. 
a minor, becomes king by the death ot his father, 
ii. 410. exprefles reſentment at the oppreihons of 
his relations, 422. is murdered, together with lis 
brother, in the Tower, 42 


m— race, eldeſt fon if Hwy VIII. is born, iv. 


218. 
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213, created Prince of Wales, ib. his acceſſion to 
the throne, 287. and ſtate of the regency appointed 
by the late king, ib. a propoſal to chuie a protector, 
is made in the council of the regeacy, 288. and 
complied with, 289. and the earl of Hariford is 
choſen protector, ib. who is thereon etreated duke of 
Somerſet, ib. writes to the patliament, deſiring lord 
Seymour to be appointed his governor, 312. his 
unwillingneſs to ſign a warrant for the execution of a 
heretic, 318. a deſign to marry him with a daugh- 
ter of France, 330. his great averſion to popery, 
339. is hardly prevailed an to allow his filter Mary 
the private exetciſe of her religion, ib. kept from 
reflection, by a continued ſeries of amuſements, dur- 
ing the trial and execution of bis uncle Somerſet, 337. 
brought into great debts, by the rapacity of cour- 
tiers, 341. perſuaded to alter the ſucceſſion, 342. 
his laſt ſickneſs, 343. ſettles the crown on lady 
Jane Gray, 344. his death and character, 345. 

F dwin, ſucceeds Adelfrid, firit king of the Northum- 
bijans, i. 29. is Converted to the chriſtian faith, 30. 
periſhes in battle, ib. his kingdom is divided on his 
death, 31, and his family extinguiſhed, ib. 

ard Morcar, earls, proclaim Edgar Atheling 

king, i. 165: appear at the head of this rebellion, 


of all ſupport, 175. their fate, 185. 


D 


oo William the Conqueror, ib. are left deſtitute 


Eurer, ſucceſſor of Edred, his extraordinary behaviour 


on hi, coronation day, i. 80. his ſubjecis revolt, 
81. his death, 82. . 
Ffingbam, Lord Howard, takes on him the comman 
of Queck Elizabeth's navy, iv. 632. in contempt 
of his orders, fails to the coall of Spain, 636. te- 
turns in time to oppole the armada in the channel, 
637. praQtiſes a ſucceſsful ſtratagem in that engage- 
ment, 638, defeats the Spaniards, 639, com- 
mands as high admiral in the expedition againit 
Cadiz, 664. plunders it, 605. on his return, is 
created Earl of Nottingham, C65. becomes unpo- 
puar, by diſcovering an inclination for peace with 
Spain, 695. 


Fibert, fon of Eadbald, King of Kent, his bloody pre- 


cad ion to affure the throne to his poſterity, i. 27. 
how, and by whom dee fted, ib. 

— fon of Wolen, acquires the kingdom of Wel- 
ſex, i. 40. his other conqueſts, 41. unites all the 
heptatchy into one great flate, called England, 42. 
the nature of this new ſtate, 46. the troubles be 
met with, 47. his death, ib. 

E. cn, margurs of, accompanies Queen Mary from 
France to Scotland, iv. 443. a remaikable adven- 
ture of his in Scotland, 43, 438. 

E.:anor, keirels of Poiftou, divorced from Lewis VIIth 
of Fance, i. 260. married to Heory, grandſon of 
Henry I. ib. her weak and diiguitng behaviour, 
107, the ovtains from her huſband the reſtitution 
ot her hereditary dominions, 324, is cotruſted with 
the government of England, by her ſon Richard I, 
3 1 AT ae: Prince Joha hom liltenivg to the 
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French king's advice, 342. by reiterated letters, in- 
tercedes for his interpolal in behalf of her fon Rich- 
ard, then a priſoner in Germany, 346. carries her 
ſon's ranſom to the duke of Ats, 249. obtains 
+ a pardon for Prince Johr, 351. is buried by Ed- 
ward I, ii. 79. 
daughtcr of the carl of Provence, is married 
to Henry III. ii. 14., the bad conſequences of this 
marriage, 15. her expedition to relieve her huſ- 
band, oppreſſed by rebel barons, is diſappointed by 


ſtorms, 45 


Elfridn, daughter of the earl of Devonſhire, her beau- 


ty, i. 86. the is married to Ethelwold, king Ed- 
gar's favourite, 87. after his death, the is married 
to the king, 88. + her ſervants murder Edward the 
martyr, 91. her fon ſucceeds him, 92. 

Elgive, wife of Edwy, an amiable princeis, is hamſtrung 
by monks, i. 81. , 

E.,izabeth, princeſs, daughter of Henry VIII. born, iii. 
175. the title of princeſs of Wales, is conferred on 
her, ib, ſhe is favoured by her father, and his 
Queen, Jane Seymour, 209. , is declared illegnt:- 
mate, 210. reſtored, by the parliament, to her 
right of ſueceſſion, 262. favours the addrelies of 
lord Seymour, 312. her right of ſucceſſion ſet aſide, 
in favour of lady Jane Gray, 344. joins Queen Mary, 
with ſome forces, on her acceſſion, 381. becomes 
obnoxious to her, 357. is harſhly treated by her, 
363, 364. ſeized, by her order, and committed to 
the Tower, 364. diſmiſſed from the Tower, and 
afterwards committed at Woodſtock, ib. ber pru- 
Cent conduct during Queen Mary's reign, 308. de- 
clines a marriage with the king of Sweden, 1b. her 
cautious anſwer, when queſtioned about the real pre- 

| ſence, 399. her great popularity at her acceſſi un, 
iv. 403. 404. her laudable behaviour on her arti- 
val at the Lower, and afterwards at St. James's, 
404. her yratitude to Philip II. of Spain, ib. 
reaſons for declining a marriage with that monarch, 
405. notifies her acceſſion to the Pope, who thereon 
behaves very inſolently, ib. her ſpirited reſentment, 
ib, the ſettles her council, 406. and reſtores the 
proteſtant religion, ib. recalls the exiles, and re- 
leaſes priſoners detained on account of re/igion, 407. 
makes ſeveral other regulations in favour of the re- 
formation, ib. her prpular behaviour at her coro- 
nation, 408. her title recognized by parhament, ib. 
ſhe is declared ſupreme cad of the church of Eny- 
land, 409. many other high preropatives, 41%, 411. 
her antwer to the part:tament's addreis, about chu g 
a huſband, 411, 412+ favours ſome of the catholic 
ceremorites, 413. refuſes to grant a toleration, ib. 
her prudence in concluding a peace with France, ib. 
414. and with Scotland, 41;. why diſguſted with 
Mary Queen of Scots, 45. is ſolicited for athilance 
by the congregation in >c«tland, 425, ferds a flect 


and army to ſupport them, 426. refuſes the offers 
of France, and concludes a treaty with the conprega- 
ſends Nartports to carry the French tro ps 
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out of Scotland, 427. ſettles Scotland, and obliges 
to comply wich articles favourable to that kingdom, 
ib. her great ſagacity in this tranſaction diſplay cd, ib. 
428. acquires great influence with the Scots, 428. 
refuſes to (Queen Mary, a paſſage through England, 
432. her deſign to intercept her, is diſappointed, 
433. her anſwer to Queen Mary's ſollicitation of 
friendſhip, 440, 441. refuſes to own Mary's tight 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of England, 442. her 
prudent admin ſtration, ib. ſeveral fuitors make 
their addrefies to her, 443. to whom ſhe gives a 
gentle refuſal, ib. her averſion to aſcertain the ſuc- 
ceſſion, ib. 444, her ſeverity to the earl of Hartford 
and his lady, 444. pardons ſome coaſpirators in fa- 
vour of Qieen Mary, 445. is the chief ſupport of 
the proteſtant intereſt in Europe, 447. ſolicited to 
aſſiſt the prince of Conde, 4149. her motives for 
complying, ib. 450. gets poſleſſion of Havre de 
Grace and Dieppe, 450. is ſeized by the ſmall pox, 
which gives great uneaſineſs to the nation, on account 
of the ſucceſſion, 457. after her recovery ſolicited 
by the parliament to marry, or ſettle the tucceihon, 
ib, and is much puzzled by this requeſt, ib. 452. 
and by repented applications on that head, to which 
ſhe always gives an evalive anſwer, ib 453. her 


rerogitive extended by parliament, 453. ſhe pub- 


ſhes a manifeſto in France, 454. makes an accom- 
modation with France, 450. profelies great friend- 
ſhip for Queen Mary, ib. her reaſons for declining 
an interview with her, 557. her jealouſy of her, ib. 
_ propoſes lord Robert, earl of Leiceſter, for a huſband 
to her, ib 458. her artful defign in this, 458. her 
fickleueſs and vanity, di coyered by Sir James Mel- 
vill, 4:9. approves of lord Darnicy's marriage with 
Queen Mary, and afterwards diſapproves of it, 460. 
deals unfairly cn that occaſion, ib. 451. ſecretly 
encourages male-contents againſt Queen Mary, and 
publickly diſclaims auy connection with them, 463. 
her deep d flimulation, 464, her remarkable beha- 
viour, on heating of the birth of a prince of Scot- 
land, 469, 470. and duplicity on that occaſion, 
479. ſends commithoners with preſents to the bgp- 
tum, ib. Pops the proceedings of the parhament 
about the ſucceſlion, b. her ſpeech to the par- 
liament on that occaſion, 471, 472. ſhe remon- 
ſtrates againſt Queen Mary's martiage with Bothwell, 
479. ſeems to compaſſion c Mary s misfortanes, 
when a priſoner, 483. f nds an amball.dor, with 
prudent inſtructions, to mediate between her and her 
{ybjeRs, ib. 484. propoſes that the young prince 
ſhoutd be ſent to England for {.fety, ib. detigns to 
aſliſt Qleen Mary to make her (Hape from Lochle- 
ven, 487. is adviſed by Cecil, how to behave to 
her, on her arrival in Enplin!, 4%, 495. fends 
mellengers, with an exeuſc, for got accepting a _v:tit 
from her, 440. interpo!cs in her favour with the te- 
gent of Scotland, 491. her artful conduct to pro- 
cute the ſubmiſhuin of Queen Mary's cauſe to her, 
and why ſo deſirous to gain this point, 492, 493. 
L 
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appoints commiſſioners to hear both ſides, 492. the 
complaints of Mary, and thoſe of her enemies, 
are laid before Queen Elz abeth's commiſſioners, 493. 
queries propoſed to her commiſſioners, by the earl of 
Murray, regent of Scotland, 495. the conferences 
are transfered to Hampton-court, ib. where an an- 
{wer is made to the earl of Muzray's queries, 495. 
artfully draus from him the letters of correſpondence 
between Queen Mary and Bothwell, 497. which 
contain inconteſtible evidences of Mary's guilt, ib. 
Elizabeth communicates her ſentiments on this ſub- 
ject to her privy-council, 500. and to Mary's com- 
miſſioners, 501. diſmiſſes Murray, with marks of 
favour, 502. but declines acknowledging him as re- 
gent of Scotland, or the young prince as king of 


Scotland, 503. her artful conduct with Queen 


Mary, in tending her terms of agreement, and de- 
clining thoſe propoſed by that Queen, ib. ſhe de- 
mands of the French court the reſtitution of Calais, 
but is obliged to put up with a refuſal, 504. ineffec- 
tually renews the negotiations of marriage with the 
arch-duke Charles, ib. ſome anecdotes concerning 


her religion, 507. her rigidity in puniſhing von- 


conformity, 508. is greatly influenced by Cecil, 
5 11. her political conduct to him, ib. is informed 
by Murray, of Norfolk's conſpiracy, 512. doth not 
yield to Norfolk's attempt to amuſe her, 513. takes 
prudeat meaſures to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in the 
North, 514. is obliged to diſſemble with Queen 
Mary, 516. her ae ae conduct and power, com- 


pared with Queen Mary's, ib. her propoſals to the 


itates of Scotland, and anſwers thereto, ib. 517. 
ſhe is cautious not to declare openly again!t Queen 
Mary, 517. but continues to diſlemble with her, 
518. and makes her ſeveral propoſals, in order to 
her reſtoration, ib. which the neceſſity of her affairs 
obliges her to conſent to, 519. Elizabeth alſo treats 
with commiltoners, appointed by the Scots parlia- 
ment, ib. the breach is widened between her and 
Marv, by the Pope's bull of excommunication and 
depoſition, then publiſhed, 5 20. which is ſuppoſed 
to be done in concert with Mary, ib. the d:wnings 
of liberty are ſuppreſied, by her injunctions to the 
arliament, not to meddle in affairs of ſtate, 521. 
is offended with the motion of a member of the houſe 
of commons, relative to religion, and forbids him to 
appear in the houſe afterwards, 522, but takes off 
this prohibition the next day, 524. her jealouſy of 
her prerogative relative to patents, ib. at the end of 
a ſelſion, ſhe checks by rebukes the feeble efforts 


therein made towards liberty, 526. and avows 


max ins of government, aflerting an uncontroulab'c 
power over her parliazments, 527. gives ſecret aſ- 
hitance to the proteſtai.ts in France, 530, the French 
king endeavours iO impole on her, by the propoſal of 
a marriage with the duke of Anjou, 531. which ſhe 
encourages, in order to deceive him, 532. motives 
for her difimulation, ib. careſſes the Flemiſh refu- 
gees, 535» inſults the duke of Alva, ib. a ſcheme 
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is formed to ſubvert her government, 536. it is diſ- 
covered, and prevented, 537. ſhe helitates about 
the execution of the duke of Norfo'k, till petitioned 
by the houſe of commons, 538. calls Queen Mary 
to account for her conduct, 53y. ſtops proceedings 


" againſt her in the houſe of commons, ib, and for- 


bids that houſe to meddle with the ceremonies of the 


church, ib. 540. is impoſed on by the French king, 


541. her aſtaniſiment, and indignation, on hearing 
of the maſlicre at Paris, 543. her reſolute anſwer 
to the French ambaſſador's account of that tranſac- 
tion, ib, uſes her utmoſt endeavours to guard againſt 
the treachery of catholics, and diſſembles with the 


French king, 544. moderates the zealous reſent- 


ment of her ſubjects againſt the French, 545. but 
encourages the Hugonots in France, 547. ber afliſt- 
ance is ſolicited by the Dutch, againſt the tyranny 
of the Spaniards, 550. her reaſons for refuling to 
accept the proffered ſovereignty of theſe provinces, 
ib. 551, incficually intercedes for them with 
Philip of Spain, 551, enters into a treaty with them, 
whereby ſhe is engaged, on certain conditions, to 


aſlilt them with men and money, 552. propoſes. 


for them terms of accommodation with the king of 


Spain, ib. 55 3. her wile and politic management, 


554- maintains her authority over the parhament, 
557. by her ambaſſidor, intercedes in behalf of 
Morton, 559. repulſes a Spaniſh invaſion of Ire- 
land, 50. patroniſes Sir Francis Drake, 561. ſum- 
mons a parliament, ib. obtains of them to paſs di- 
vers laws in her favour, 562. reprimands the houſe 
of commons for appointing a ſaſt of the'r own autho- 
rity, ib. by what means ſhe is engaged to hate the 
catholics, 563. the reſolves, and why, to form a 
confederacy. againit the power of Spain, 564. the 


reception the duke of Anjou's addreſſes met with 


from her, 555. an account of the marriage treaty 


propoſed between the Queen and the duke, 566. the 


further proſecution of this courtſhip, 567. all the 
friends of the Queen remonſtrate againtt the French 
marriage, 568, whereby ſhe is moved to refule the 
duke's ſuit, 569. exhorts the king of Scotland not 
to reſent the earl of Gowrie's violence, $71. her 
reaſons for oppoſing Queen Mary's reſtoration, 573. 
her deceitful dealings with that 2 674: ber 
government is diſturbed by conſpiracies in England, 
576. which are imputed to the Queen of Scots, 57. 
ber parliament's care, and yreat kindneſs to her, 
ib. the nature of her eccleſiaſtical commiſſions, 579. 
the terms of ore more. arbitrary than the reſt, 580. 
ber ſpeech to. the commons, from the throne, rela- 
tive to their pet tion to the houſe of peers concerning 
religious grievances, 581. ſhe grants a new. eccle- 
tiaitical commiſhon, ib. a conſpiracy againſt her life 
is formed, 582.. it is detected, and the confpirators 
pun ſhed, 583. another conſpiracy is defeated, ib. 
the 0pin1ons of her counſellors pon the application of 
the proteſtants in i lolland, 585. ſhe co cludes a 
league with tne Dutch, 586. tends them sſhſtance, 
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headed by the earl of Leiceſter, 587. how diſoblig- 
ed with the ſtates on this occaſion, ib. fe invades 
the Spaniſh dominions in America, 588. makes a 
league with the king of Scotland, 591 in what 
light ſhe then regarded Mary Queen of Scots, 592. 
the efie of the meaſures the took with that princeſs, 
593. another conſpiracy againſt Queen Elizabeth, 
594+ which is dilcovered, 596. Mary Queen of 
Scots aſlents to this conſpiracy, 597. the conlpira- 
tors are ſeized and puniſhed with death, 598. the 
treatment ſhe gives, on that occalion, to Mary Queen 
of Scots, 59g. itlues a, commiſnon to try her, ib. 
her behaviour, on being informed of Mary's condem- 


" nation, (c. Cauſes the parliament, which ſhe ſum- 
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mons on Queen Mary's account, to be opened by 
commiſſion, 608. how ſhe receives the ſolicitations 
of parliament for Mary's execution, 609. cauſes 
Queen Mary to be informed of theſe preſſing requeſts, 
611. receives a letter from her, 612. which the 
never anſwered, ib. the reaſons uſed by her cour- 
tiers, to perſuade her o order Mary for execution, 
615. ſhe reſolves on Maty's execution, 616, cauſes 
a warrant for the execution to be ſecretly drawn 
out, 617. which is ſent Cown to the perſons con- 
cerned, to ſee it done, ib. her behaviour, on hear- 
ing of Mary's execut on, 623. how the treated, ſe- 
cretly, Daviſon on that account, 624. becomes ſers 
ſible of the danger of this proceeding, 625, ſends 
a flcet under Drake, againſt the coaſts of Spain, 627. 
makes preparation to oppoſe the invincible armada, 
631. her (hips and ſailors, compared with thoſe of 
Spain, 632. the prudence and vigour of her conduct 
on this occaſion, 633. the means ſhe uled to rouſe 
the animoſity of the nation againſt popery, 634. her 
ſpiriced appearance, when riding through tue lines, 
635, her behaviour, on hearing of the return of the 
Spaniſh armada into the ports of Spain, 636. her 
admiral's behaviour on that occaſion, ib. her fleet 
engages the armada in the channel, 637, and de- 
feats it, 639, her uſual injunction renewed every 
ſeſhon to the houſe of commons, 640, her im- 
10us behaviour to that houſe, 641. her ſpeech to 
Mi committee, ib. ſhe permi's her ſubjects to fend 
out expeditions agaiult Spain, 644. oppoles the 
Scots king's marrage with a princels of Denmark, 
646. aflifts the king of Navarre with money, 6:8. 
makes him a preſent of more money, after hu ac: es- 
fon 40 the French throne, (49. continues her ſuc- 
cours, 650. conciudes a new treaty with him, ard 
ſends him three thouſand men, 681. and notwith- 
ſtanding former diſappoir.tments, forms another treaty 
with. him, 652. the ſucceſs of divers adveniurer:, 
patroviſed by her, agai:.ft Spain, 653. her aniwer 
to the ipeaker of the houle. of commons, ſoliciting 
as uſual-for the privieges of the houſe, 654. ſhe 
puts three members under conknement, for propofing 
to offer a bill for enta ling the ſucceſſion of the crows, 
ib. montifics the houſe further, 655, and points 
out to them the only bulinch that they are to take 
d 2 under 
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under their conſideration, ib. makes them obey 
her, 656. and alſo to grant larger ſupplies, 657. 
her aſſuming harangue on that occaſion, ib. makes 
a new league with the French king, after his apo- 
ſtacy, 659. her advice to the Scots king, upon the 
diſcovery of the plot of the three catholic lords againſt 
him, 659. how ſhe regarded that prince, 660. a 


conſp racy againſt her, how diſappointed and aveng- 


ed, 661. powerfully affiſts the French king againſt 
the catholic league, ib. becomes more ſparing in 
his canſe, 662. enters into a treaty with the ſtates 
of Holland, ib. encourages naval expeditions a- 
gainſt the Spaniſh'dominions in America, 664. and 
againſt Spain, ib. her fleet takes and plunders Cadiz, 
665. creates lord Effingham, commander in chief 
in that expedition, earl of Nottingham, ib, grants 
to the earl of Eſſex the chief command of an expe- 
dition againſt Spain, 667, creates him earl-marſhal 


of England, 668. ſummons a parliament, ib. her 


ſpeech io the parliament, delivered by the lord- 
keeper, 669. her anſwer to the application of the 
houſe of commons, about monopolies, 670, her 
remonſtrance to the French king, againſt a peace with 
Spain, ib. her behaviour on that occaſion, 671. 
ſhe liſtens to Effex's councils, 672. falls out with 
him, 673. reinſtates him in her favour, 675, makes 
a new treaty with the Dutch, ib. appoints the earl 
of Eſſex, lord governor of Ireland, 682. levies for 
him a numerous army, ib. is greatly diſguſted on 
hearing ol his trivolous enterpriſes, 684, informs 
him of her difſatisfattion, 6385, at firit, receives 
him graciouſly, 686. but orders him to be confined 
to his chamber, and en mined by the council, ib, 
her behaviour to that nobleman under ſickneſs, 687. 
and afterwards, on his recovery, ib. appoints lord 
Mountjoy deputy of Ireland, 658. what contiibuted 
to keep up her anger againſt Eſſex, ib. the cauſes 


him to be again examined by the privy-council, 689. 


orders Bacon to draw vp an account of Eſlex's exa- 


mination, 690. her behaviour on hearing this nar- 


rative read, 691. her ſoft anſwer to Eſſex's ſubmiſ- 
five meſiage, ib. her rough anſwer to Eflex's requgg, 
relative to a renewal of his monopoly patent of ſweet 
wines, 692. its effect on that nobleman, ib. her 
remarkable jealouſy abou: her beauty and perſon, 
693. breaks off a negotiation with Spain, on ac- 
count of a ciipute about a point of ceremony, 695. 
what means the uſes to diſcover, if Eſſex is pro- 
jet ng an inſurrection, 6090. gets information of 
Efſex's deſigns, 697. behaves with great tranquil- 
Iity during the inlurtection, (98. orders Efiex and 
Southampton to be tred by their peers, ib. her in- 
conſtant relolutigons about Ellex's fate, 


terminate 
in her conſent to his execution, 709 


709. , Cauſes ſonie 
ot Ils aliocta'cs 0 be al.0 executcd, and Pr Ons the 
reſt, 701. is defirous of a perional interview with 
the French king. 702. her political ſentiments, 
with reipet to the iyſtem of Europe, 763. the 
ichewe: of her courticts, with reſpect to Irctand, ib. 
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her juſt reſolutions on that head, 704. the exredi- 
ents ſhe made uſe of to raile money for ſupprefling 
Iriſh inſurrections, are productive of various grievan- 
ces, 706. the topics inſiſted on, for ſupport of theſe 
meaſures, in the houſe, 70%. promiſes to cancel the 
molt grievous monopoly patents, 70%, her beha- 
viour to the commons, when thanking her for her 
goodneſs, in making this condeſcending promiſe, 
711, her fleet takes, and brings home, a Spaniſh 
Curacao ſhip, 712. ſhe grows melancholy, ib. 
the ſuppoſed cauſe of her uneaſineſs, 713. her death 
and charafter, 714. her miniſters and warriors, 
715. her fame, how eſtimated, ib. the ſtate of 
government during her reign, 716, the antient and 
eſtabliſhed inſtruments of power, 717. the then ſtate 
of the martial law, 718. what the government of 
England then reſembled, 721. her arbitrary power, 
and endleſs inventions to itrip her people of money, 
722. her proclamations, and embargoes, how uſed 
by her, 723. extravagant acts of arbitrary power, 
724. how ſedition was then puniſhed, 725. her 

moſt abſolute authority, how believed and ſubmitted 
to, 720. the ſad ſtate of morals in her reign, 727. 
her economy, 728. an account of the p:ywents ſhe 
made, and the debts due to her, 729. her ordinary 
revenue, 730. how ſhe ſhook off dependance on fo- . 
reigners, and foreign loans, 731. . how ſhe encour- 
aged commerce and navigation, ib. her dealings 
with Muſcovy and Turky, 732. with the Ilanſe 
towns, Genoa, and Venice, 733. the maguificence 
and heſpitality of her nobility, 735. the reſtraints 
ſhe laid on luxury, 736. her own practice in that 
reſpect, ib. her character as an author, 738. what 
regard ſhe paid to learned men, ib. 

Elizabeth, princeſs, daughter of James I. married to 
Frederic, EleQor Palatine of the Rhine, v. 43. See 

Frederick, Elecior Palatine of the Rhine. 

Elliot, Sir John, impriloned and releaſed, and why, v. 
148, his behaviour in the houſe, 186. ag in im- 
priſoned, 187. dies in priſon, 188. how rclented 
by the nation, ib. 

Embargoes, how uſed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

iv. 723: 

Emma, ſiſter of duke Richard of Normandy, is married 
to King Ethelred, i. 96. becomes a widow by his 
death, 104. is married to his ſucceſſor, Canute the 
Great, 107. after his death, lives at Wincheſter, 
110. llies with her fon Henry into Normaady, 
111. 

Hatſen, miniſter of Ilenry VII. ſecond: that peince's. 
avaritious dilpoſition, i. 54. bis character, 55. 
and tyrannical proceedings, ib. is impriſoned on 
the acceſiion of Henry VIII. 751. his ſhrewd apolce 
pv, ib. falls a lacnfice to popular reſentment, 92. 

F:+\and; (and Engliſhmen) erected into a kiagdom, i. 
42. its nature, 46. firit invaſions of Danes there, 
4. they, for the firſt time, take up their winter 
quarters there, 49, diſtreſſed by them, c2. its 
ſtate at Alfred“, acceiion, 67, infeſted by wolve“, 
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83. a maſſacre of Danes there, 99. 8 
f1ſt levied there, 101. military tenures, firſt ſet up 
there, ib. the molt antient ſtate of its church, 133. 
the flate of its towns before the Norman conqueſt, 
149. a great confternation there, 164. its nobility 
accept William duke of Normandy, for king of Eng- 
land, 166, diſcontents there, 171. inſurrections 
there, 172. they are quelled, 174. new inſurrec- 
tions there, 176. they grow general, 177. are 
quelled, 178. the feudal law is introduced there, 
180. the Pope's authority introduced there, 181. 
his legite there, for the firſt time, 182. no fury of 
cruſades there, 213. its ſtate at the beginning of 
Hen'y I's reign, 234. its great men obtain the pri- 
vilege of building for:refſes, 251. the conſequence 
of this licence, 254. its extraordinary ſufferings in 
the reign of Stephen, 261. its ſtate, at the time of 
the acceſſion of Henry II. the then authority of 
its mona'ch, 264. the then ſtate of the civil and 
eccleſiaſtic authority, 275, the diſpute between 
Henry II. and Becket begins there, 276. Becket's 
aſlaſſination there, 294. heretics, firſt puniſhed 
there, 298, an account of its feudal government, 
402. the authority of the king and barons there, 
id. the power of the latter in their courts, 403. 
their power over their vaſlals, ib. in imitation of 
w hat country, and by what means, the Engliſh were 
emboldened to require an independance on their ſo- 
vereign, 409. and after what model the privileges 
of the peers, and liberty of the commons were form- 
ed, 410. the ſituation of England, when the provi- 
ſions of Oxford took place there, ii. 35. its man- 
ners then, 58. entails introduced there, 123. A 
f.mine there, 151. its nobility affect the French 
language, 173. Aa plague there, 207, its ſtate, 
when Ldvard III. died, 244. the weakneſs of its 
laws then, 281. the then ſtate of its affairs in France, 
ib, an inſurrection of the common people there, 
245. their extraorcinary numbers, headed by Ty- 
ler and Straw, 246. ſuppreſſed, 247. firſt impeach- 
ment of a chanceilor in England, 250. firſt im- 
peachment by the commons, ib. the houſe of com- 
mons ttt appears to be of weight in the conſtitution, 
272. expulſion and execution ct the minziters of 
Richard II. 254. a general inſuorrection there, 265. 
the depoſition, of king Richard II. 268, 269, 270, 
271, 252. the acceſion of Henry IV. being the 
firſt of the Lancattrian family, 282. an ipfurrec- 
tion of nobles agairflt him, 283, ſupprefied, 284. 
an mittettion in Wales, 286. Northumberland's 


reve lion, 87, 268, 28. the prince of Sealed, 
xs piifo-cr there, 291. the Lollard there 
| Fenry V. ccclared heir of the monarchy of 
France, 317. a proteftor, Curing a minority, aan, 
2 Cages inluriett on, att, ito. the thrane is 
rettoresd) ro te ian 1 of Vork, in the pPerion of E d- 
ward IV. 382. Henry VI. etcapes into Seeed, 
387. ms return, celeut, ard impricoment, 391, 
392. an iniurrecticn in Yours ſhire, 96, 30 ale 
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other rebellion againſt Edward IV. 399. his expul- 
ſion, 403. his return, 406. a protector choſen by 
the privy-council, 423, the murder of Edward V. 


and his brother, 428. diſcontents of the people of 


England, iii. 11. Lambert Simnel's invation, 16. 
a truce for ſeven years with Scotland, 19, war with 
France, 32. concluded by a peace, 33, Perkin 
Warbec, declared for by many of the nobility, 36. 
that impoſture detected, 37. his inſurrection finally 
ſuppreiſed, 50. England is greatly oppreſſed by 
Henry VII. 55. the ſtate of commerce in his time, 
63, 64. it is greatly devoted to the church of Rome, 
85. its eccletafiical ſtate conſidered, 116. the be- 
ginning of the reformation there, 120. diſcontents 
increaſe, on account of Henry VII. his exactions, 
139. the progreſs of the reformation there, 163, 
170, 185, a final breach between England and 
Rome, 177. union with Wales commenced, 180. 
the then religious principles of England, 183. in- 
terdicted by the Pope, 193. the union with Wales 
compleated, 200. diſcon:ents of the people, on ac- 
count of the abolition of monaſteries, 214. how pa- 
cified, 217. an in{urrection on account of religion, 
243. the Engliſh are entirely enflaved by 3 
VIII. 279. have little foreign commerce at this 
time, 283. and their artificers are greatly excelled 
by foreigners, ib. the country is depopulated by 
incloſures, 285. learning is there encouraged, 286. 
the reformation is compleated, 291. the kingdom is 
diſtracted, by the oppoũte opinions of their preachers, 
307. diſcontents increaſe, on account of the ſuppreſ- 
hon of monks, and other religious orders, 319, 
inſurreftions in ſeveral places, 32z. the ſucceflion 
to the throne is altered, 342. the catholic religion 
reſtored, 353. a violent perſecution of the reformed 
in England, 377. ſubmiſſion of England to the 
Pope, renewed, 333. ſuffer greatly by Queen 
Mary's extortions, 385. the commencement ot 
their trade with Muſcovy, 402. their great jay on 
the accethon of Queen Elizabeth, 403, 404. the te- 
formed religion is reſtored, 400. the fupremacy of 
ihe church, annexed to the crown, 409, the nomi- 
nation of biſhops, given to the crown, 410. the 
Engliſh church is ait-nded by thoſe of the Romiſh 
communion, 413. 2 plague there, 456. Mary 


Queen of Scots, takes retuge there, 488. conferen- 


ces about Mary there, 492, 493» 494+» 495» 490, 
497» 498, 499. $CO, 501, 502, $03. puritans 
there, 505. ht conſpiracy of the duke of Nortolk, 
$09, whiurreRtions in the north, againſt Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 513, $14. 55. Norlolk's ſecond confpir- . 
c, 536, 537, 538. Sir Francis Drake's expeditor, 
$920, 551. a conlp racy of romanilts, againſt Queen 
tiizabeth, 582. Babington's conſpiracy there, 59;. 
the trial -of Mary (Queen of Scots there, Gor. ter 
execution there, 622, preparations in England to 
re; cl the Spaniſh armada, 03. now m the chanuc), 
637. it is deſes ed, 619. the Nate of the Q:ccu's 
authority ir England, 647. what the Engliſh goverr- 


Henk 


of the Engliſh navy, 733, its able-bodied men, 734. 
armed, and militia, ib. its antient ſtate, v. 72. its 
Kate in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, compared with 


its preſent ſtate, 74. its ſtate at the end of the reign - 


of James I. 168. arminianiſm there, 184. great 
diſcontents there, 237. the Scots invaſion, 240. a 
great council of peers there, 242. the long, or 
rump parliament, meets there, 245. the Iriſh rebel- 


lion, 287, preparations for a civil war, 325. which 


commences, 329, the nation, how then divided, ib. 
339. military operations commence, 336. Laud's 
execution there, 386, 387, 388. the king's party 
is finally diſperſed, 404. preſbytery is ſet up there, 
408. the King's trial and execution there, 455, 
456, 457. the ſtate of England, at the com- 
mencement of the commonwealth, vi. 1. the pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell commences there, 53. 
conſpiracies againſt him, 86, the rump reſtored, 97. 
conſpiracies, 98. inſurrections, 99. anarchy, 109, 
102. the reſtoration, 116. its ſtate then, 118. its 
commerce, how conſiderable then, 123, prele cy te- 
flored, 137. the prelbyterian clergy ejected, 152. 
the five mile act, 167. the Coventry act, 207, in- 
dalgence there, granted by royal authority, 211. re- 
called, 229, the marriage of the prince of Orange 
with the princeſs Mary, the king's niece, 257. God- 
frey's murder, 282. a general conſternation there, 
283. the trials, and executions of the Jeſuits, 306. 
the great power of the crown of England, 351. the 
Ryhodſe plot there, 354. the then temper of bench 
and juries, 364. the acceſſion of king James II. 373. 
| Monmouth's invaſion, 380. fix prelates confined, 
407. the landing of the prince of Orange, 424. 
a general commotion there, ib, the ſettlement of 
the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange, or 
the revolution, 440. the then ſtate of manners, arts, 


and ſciences in England, 441. the king's revenues . 


at that time, 445. and amount of the national debt, 
ib. ſtate of the Engliſh milicia, from the reſtoration 
to the revolution, ib. 446, of the army, during the 
foreſaid period, 446. of its navy, ib. its com- 
merce and riches, ib, 447. its burrows, 447. its 
eople, ib. its factions, 448. its learned meo, and 
earning, 449, 450, 451, 452. 325 

Entails, firſt introduced into England, ii. 123. a law 
made, empowering the nobility to break them, iii. 63. 

Epiſcepacy, aboliſhed in Scotland, v. 224, grows odi- 

. ous in England, 237. aboliſhed there, 383. re- 
ſtored in England, vi. 137, ia Scotland, 141. 

Eþiſ.epal habit, and ceremonies, rejected by the puri- 
tans, iv. 505, 506. | 

Ercombert, youngeſt ſon of Eadbald, his ſhort reign, i. 
27. ard death, ib. 

Eremfroy, the Pope's legate, calls a national council, i. 
182. it ee ib. 

Erne river, batile of, ii 164. 

Eher, kingdom of, formed, i. 36. ſubdued by Egbert, 
founder of the Engliſh monat chy, ib. 
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ment then reſembled, 721, the ſize, and number 
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F, earl of, his cbaradter, iv. 644. ſteals from Eng- 


land, and joins adventurers agaiait Spain, ib. com- 
mands the land forces in an expedition againſt it, 
604. his immoderate joy, at the reſolution of a 
court-martial, to attack the ſhips in the harbour of 
Cadiz, how checked, 665. the reception his propo- 
ſal met with, 666. his challenge to Lord Küng 
ham, ib. appointed to command the land forces, 
and fleet, in another expedition againſt Spain, 667. 
intercepts three Spaniſh ſhips, 668. is created earl- 
marſhal of England, ib. is ſent over to Ireland, in 
quality of lord governor, at the head of a numerous 
army, 682 his indiſcretion there, 683. his capi- 
tal error, ib. an account of his expedition againſt 
Munſter, 684. into Ulſter, 685. where a truce is 
made with the rebe's, ib- his 1646 gov? appearance 
before the Queen, and how received, 680. his con- 
finement, and examination before the council, ib, 
the Queen's behaviour to him during his ſickneſs, 
and on his recovery, 687, the. reception his letter 
and preſents met with, ib. the chief conſolation he 
then enjoyed, 638, his apology before the council, 
689. his ſentence there, 690. a narrative of h's 
cals is drawn up by Bacon, ib. and read to the 
Queen, (91. his ſecond letter to the Queen, ib. 
her rigour, makes him throw off every appearance of 
duty and reſpect, 692. be indulges himſelf in ſar- 
caſms on her perſon and mind, 693. his 8 
to the ſucceſhon, how founded, 694. his correſ- 
pondence with the king of Scotland, relative to his 
ſucceſſion to the crown, ib. bis impatient ardour to 
get James declared ſucceſſor, 695. his enemies be- 
come unpopular, ib. he enters upon rebellious mea- 
ſures, 696. is ſummoned before the council, ib. 
leaves the deputies, ſent to him by the queen, in con- 
finement in his houſe, 697. an account of his tranſ- 
actions in the ftreets, and till his return to his own 
houſe, 698. his trial, ib. condemnation, 699. pe- 


nitence, ib. execution, 700. 


Counteſs, her averſion to her huſband, v. 46. 
is divorced, 47. marries the earl of Somerſet. See 
Somerſet, 

Earl, reſtored to his blood, v. 45. married 
to lady Frances Howard, 46. divorced from her, 


another, made peneral of the parliament's army, 
v. 332. muſters it, 333. his inſtructions, 336. 
commands at Edgehill, 337. returns to London 
with the army, 338. its ſtrength at that time, 339. 
beſieges Reading, 340. takes it, 341. remains on 
the — 2 345. retreats nearer London, 347. 
relieves Glocelter, 353. commands at the firſt battle 
of Newbury, 354. his anſwer to a letter from the 
King, Prince, a:d Duke of Vork, 366. eſcapes 
from his ſurrounded army, 373- adheres to the 
preſbyterians, 376. reſigns his command, 380. is 
ſucceeded by bairfax, See Fairfax. 

Earl, made lord high treaſurer, 300. reſign-, 
313. argues for the excluſion bill, 325, engages in 
| Monmouth's 
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Monmouth's conſpiracy, 354. is apprehended, and 
committed to the tower, 355. his extraordinary 
death, 363. 

EJlates, Convention of, ſummoned in Scotland, iv. 5 16. 
their proceedings, 517. See Convention of eſtates. 
Ethe/bald and Ethelbert, joint Kings on the Anglo-Saxon 

throne, their ſhort reign, i. 5 f. 

Ethelbert ſucceeds Eſcus in the kingdom of Kent, i. 20. 
his bad ſucceſs in war in the beginning of his reign, 
ib. his after good ſucceſs againſt Ceaulin King of 
Weſſex, 21. his marriage with a Chriſtian princeſs, 
daughter of the King of Paris, 22, ftipulations 
made on that occaſion, ib, becomes a Chriſtian, 24. 
at his death leaves his kingdom to his ſon Eadba d, 
26. his excellent laws, ib. : 

laſt King of Ealt-Anglia, 33. his death, ib. 

Ethelbaurga, Queen of the Northumbrians, her piety, 


i. 30. 

Ethelred, brother and ſucceſſor of Edward the Martyr, 
comes to the Engliſh throne, i. 92. is diſturbed by 
Daniſh invalions, 93. more invaſions, 94. more 
ſill, 95. marries a Daniſh princeſs, fiſter of Robert 

duke of Normandy, 96. his kingdom is invaded 

by Sweyn, a Dane, too. he buys off the invaſion, 
101. 

invaſion, 102. he flies into Normandy with his 
Queen and two ſons, ib. reſumes the government, 
103. is tormented with another Danith invaſion, ib. 
dies, 104. 

Ethelwilph, ſucceſſor of Egbert on the Anglo-Saxon 
throne, gives to his eldeſt fon a part of his domini- 
ons, i. 48. is diſturbed by Daniſh invaſiens, ib. 
goes a pilgrimage to Rome, 49. divides his domi- 
nions with his younger ſons, 50. by his will divides 
England between them, 51. 

Ethered, ſucceſſor of the joint Kings, is oppoſed by 
Danes, 52. killed by them, 53. 

Eugenius III. pontiff of Rome, confers the legatine au- 
thority on Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, i. 
258. convokes a ſycod at Rheims, 239. lays King 
Stephen's party under an interdic, ib. 

Europe, its ſtate in the reign of Charlemagne, i. 46. 
its ſtate at che time of the firſt cruſade, 211. at the 
acceſſion of Henry II. 262. the kind of govern. 
ment that prevailed in it-towards the end of that 
reign, 308. artillery, great, firſt uſed therein, 11. 
ok, a peſti.-nce there, 20+. it is diſtracted by 
C'ementines aud Urbaniſts, 280. its antient ſtate 
with reſpe& to perſonal liberty, 447. 
Europe in the reign of Henry VII. ui. 19. the fate 
of Europe's ecclehaſtical fire before the reformation, 
116, the reformation begins there, 120. how con- 
netted in 1522, iti. 425, furious infurrec tions of ana- 
bapuits there, 184 
of Queen Elizabeth's acceſſion, iv. 445. maſſacre 
of hugonots there, 542, the invincib'e armada there, 
631. the ſtate of Europe in 1589, 647. its Rate at 
the acceſſion of James I. v. 4. at the commence- 


ment of the civil war, or grand rebellion in England, 


Eveſham, battle of, ii. 49. 


his kingdom ſuffers intolerably by a Danich. 


the ate of 


the ſtate of Europe at the time 
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in 1655, vi. 62. in 1658, 84. at the end 


n 
5 of the reign of Charles II. 367. 


Evers, Sir Ralph, his progreſs with an Engliſh army in 
Scotland, iii. 266. his reward for theſe ſervices, 
267. is killed in battle againſt the Scots, ib. 

a compleat victory over 
the rebel barons is there obtained, 50. 

Exciſe on beer, firſt granted, v. 365. | 

Exchange, Royal, when, by whom, and at whoſe charges 
built, iv. 735. n 

Exc hecguer, grievances there, a bill brought into the 
houſe of commons to remedy them, iv. 641. ſhut, 
vi. 211. money of merchants depoſited there is 
ſeized, ib. 

Exeter, Courtney marquis of, forms a conſpiracy agaiaſt 
Henry VIII. iii. 225. is tried and executed, ib. 
Exclufi:n bill brought into the houſe of commons, vi. 
302. renewed there, 320. arguments for and 
againſt it, 321. paſſed in the houſe of commons, 
324. rejected in the houſe of lords, ib. . 
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* IX FAA. an author, his character, v. 130. 
Sir Thomas, ſignalizes his courage in the 
parliament's army, v. 355. — Elle x in the chief 
command of that army, 3 80. his fineſſe to ſave Oliver 
Cromwel from the effect of the ſelf-denying ordinance, 
ib. his character, 38. is entirely governed by Crom- 
wel, ib. new models the army, 296. routs the royal 
army at Naſeby, 400. his gallant behaviour there, b. 
conquers the Welt, 402, tho' depoſed by the army 
continues a nominal yeneral, 421. appointed one of 
the King's judges, ard abſents himſelf from the trial, 
452. refigns his nominzl command, vi. 23. is 
tucceeded by Oliver Cromwel. See Cromnee!, Oliver, 

Falkirk, battle of, ii. 111. 

Faitland, Viſcount, his character, v. 323. writes the 
King's memorials_ againſt the parhament, 324. is 
llain in the battle of Newbury, 354. a ſhort diary 
of his life, ib. 355. 

Froathes de Breaute, a rebel, his puniſhment, ti. 8. 

Feefarm rents, the King is empowered by the parliament 
to ſell them, vi. 106. 

Felonies, how ſurpriſingly frequent in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, iv. 727. 

Fe/t:n, John, condemned and executed for affixing on 
the gates of the biſhop of London's palace the 
Pope's bull againft Queen Elizabeth, iv. 5 20. 

murders Buckingham, v. 177. taken an 
examined, 178. the jadges refuſe to put him to the 
queſtion ia order to extort from him a dilcovery of his 
accomplice, ib. ; 

Fine/on, the French ambaſſador in Enghnd, is „ 
to miſrepreſent the maſſacre at Par's, iv, 5 
aſhamed of that barbarous trantaction, ib. 
ſwered by Queen Elizabeth, 543. 

Ferwic, bis trial, vi. 306. l 


—— 
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Ferdinand, King of Arragon, his character, iii. 53. 


gives his daughter in marriage to Arthur prince of 


ales, ib. becomes very unpopular in Caſtile, 57. 
and forced to reſign it to the archduke, ib. is reſtor- 
ed, after the death of that prince, to his throne, 57. 
his deceitful dealings with Henry VIII. his ſon-in- 

law, 79. his death, 104. ; 

brother of Charles V. emperor of Germzny, 
is by his intereſt made King of the Romans, in. 187. 
deſired by his brother, but refuſes to reſign, ib. and 
the Pope refuſes to crown him, ib. 

I. Emperor of Germany. See Germany. 

Feverſham, earl, general of the Engliſh forces, defeats 
Monmouth at Sedgemoor, vi. 382. his cruehies after 
the battle, 384. 

Fieſi and feudal lands, their original nature, and how 
changed, i. 399. the attachment of their poſleſlors 
to their chieftains ſupreme and intermediate accounted 
for, 400. 

Finances, their ſtate in the reign of James J. v. 117. 
between the reſtoration and revolution, vi. 444- 

Finch, lord keeper, his character, v. 243. he llics, ib. 
is impe ched in his abſence, 249. 

Fines, arbitrary and exorbitant, fiſt levied and complain- 
ed of, ii. 235. 

Firſtl-fruits in England granted to the Pope, iv. 124. 

Fi/her, biſhop of Rocheſter, gives offence by a ſpeech 
in favour of the clergy, iii. 163. 
oath concerning the ſucceſſion, 179. is indicted and 
committed to the tower, 480. favours the impoſture 
of the maid of Kent, 190, 191. is cruelly uſed in 
his confinement, 192, created a cardinal by the 
Pope, ib. beheaded for denying the King's ſu- 
premacy, ib. his ſpcech in favour of monalteries, 
213. | 

Fiz-Allan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, goes on a meſ- 
ſage to the King, ii 253. excommunicates the op- 

nents of Gloceſter's tattion, 266. is condemned 
in parliament, 202. and baniſhed tie kirgdom, 


ib, 

Fitz-Gerald and Fitz-Stephen, Engliſhmen of great 
power, engage to aſliſt the King of Leinſter, now an 
exile in England, i. 301. arrive in Ireland, and form 
a force which nothing there can withſtand, 302. 
overturn it, 303. the King goes over to them with 
a greater force, ib. See Henry. 

— Harris, his caſe, V. 332. 

by the houſe of commons, 334. tried by the com- 

mon law, and condemned, 335. executed, 33%, 

Oſbert, a popular lawyer in London, bis 

atrocious behaviour, ii. 355 puniſhed, ib. 

Richard Thomas, mayor of London, his 
character and conduct during his mayoralty, i. 38. 
illegally prolongs his authority, 40s his behaviour 
on hearing the event of the battle of Eveſham, 50. 
his puniſhment, 52. N 

Flambard, biſhop of Durham, depoſed by Henry I. and 
committed to priſon, i. 225. 

F.ammot, Thomas, heads an iwſurieQtion, iii. 45. his 


he is impeached 


ETD: 
— 


refuſes to take the 
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80 is defeated, 47. he is taken and executed, 

ib. | 

Flanders and Fleminz;—Baldwin, earl of, kind!y receives 
Toſti, elder brother of Harold, i. 127. encour-ges 
the Norman invaſion, 132, protects William, ne- 
phew of Henry I. 238. 1s ſlain, ib. 

Charles is aſſaſſinated, i. 242, and his domini- 
ons are given to William, nephew of Henry J. ib. 
——— Philip, commences hoſtilities agalnſt Henry 
II. i. zog. the progreſs of his arms, ib. it is agree, 
to reſign into his hands Kent, with Dover and all its 
ſortreſſes, ib. interpoſes his good offices towards 
a reconciliation between Henry II. and his chil- 
dren, 32 


Get, makes a treaty with England againſt 
France, ii. 98. his country is made the theatre of 
war between the Engliſu and French Kings, 105. 
he is deſerted by his Engliſh ally, 197. a rebellion 

there, 172. ſomented by Edward III. ib. 
lands there at the head of a large army, 173. where 
his army is diſhanded, 175, the rebel Flemings with 
their ſhips reinforce the Engliſh during a ſea- fight 
with France, 177. lay fiege to St. Omer, ib. are 
routed by a ſally of the garriſon, and never after ap- 
pear in the ficld, 178. this country becomes the 
property of John duke of Burgundy, in right of his 
mother, 303. a ducheis dowager of which family, 
named Margaret, lives there, iii. 15. and acquires 
great authority over the Flemings, ib. by a marriage 
of an heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, this country be- 
comes the property of the fon of Maximilian, King 
of the Romans, a prince of the houſe of Auſtia, 19. 
Perkin Warbeck is avowed by the abovementioned 
Margaret, 35. it becomes the expected property of 
C harles, prince of Spain, 104. where that prince 
ſettles every thing in peace, 105. a Flemiſh army, 
in conjunction with the Engliſh, ivvade France, 197. 
Flanders is the only country in Europe where com- 
merce and induitry flouriſh, 135. and the Flemings 
the only people with whom England trades, 283. 
their artifice's greatly ſurpals the Engliſh, ib. the en. 
traordinary great number of their artizans in Lon- 
don and other cities of Eugland, 284. the refor- 
mation principles begin to prevail there, 5 32. the 
Flemings are- greatly alarined at the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of Philip of Spain, now their (overeign, 
533. violently perſccuted by the duke of Alva, 
534, 535- many of them fly to England, where 
they are protected by Queen Elizabeth, 335, and 
introduce ſeveral uſetul manufactures into the king- 
dom, ib. ſome of its provinces revolt, and -unite 
for mutual defence, 549. ſend an embaily to Lon- 
don, proffering to Queen Elizabeth the fovereignty 
of their provinces, 5530. See United provinces, 

Fleetwood, his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, con- 
cerning the vor prerogative, iv. 523. another 

' ſpeech, 524 | 

Colonel, is made governor of Ireland, vi, 

70. his advice to the protector, 81. , eltranges him- 
lelt 


who 


ny 


£ 
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felf from him, 87. 
tectorſnip, 94. 
party, 95» - 
Flouden, battle of, iti. 92. 
Falkland, what, i. 162. 

Fntarabia, a fruitleſs expedition of the Engliſh to it, 
5. 79. ” 
Feri, Sir Martin, his voyage, in connection with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, iv. 724. his fruit'eſs voyage for 

the north-welt paſſage, 731. 
Forre/?, a friar, burnt a zealous preacher of the refor- 
mation, iii. 244. is condemned, and burnt, ib. 
Forreſbi, diſafforeſted by the king, ii. 4. by act of par- 
liament, 104. extended, 235. 

Fortreſſes, firſt built in England, i. 251. their number 
there, in the reign of H. III. ii. 10. 

Feotheringhay Caſt'e, Mary Queen of Scots there tried, 
iv. 601. condemned, 607. and executed, 622. 

Fox, Richard, a clergyman, his character, i. 9. en- 


renounces all claim to the pro- 
becomes head of the republican 


ruſted by Henry VII. with all his ſecrets, ib. bis 


preferments, 10. his conduct on the acceſſion of 
Henry VIII. 70. recommended to the king by 
Wolley, and by whom he is ſupplanted, 1g. 
— — Edward, ſent by Henry VIII. to treat with the 
pope concerning his divorce, iii. 155. 
— ohn, his bitory, vi. 119. | 
France, invaded by Normans, i. 97, its king Charles 
grants them Nieuſtria, 98. the French language be- 
comes faſhionable in the court of England, 116. is 
divided, and ſub-divided, into ſmall principalities, 
131. their king Philip is a minor at the time of 
the Norman invaſion, 132. obtains of the conque- 
ror terms of peace for Ralph de Guader a nor- 
man rebel, 199. a furious cagernels after crufades 
prevails there, 212. the French king, Philip the 
Groſs, his tranſactions with Henry I. 238. the me- 
thods he took to make Henry I. uneaſy, ib. makes 
war with England, 2:9. accommodates his diffe- 
rences with Henry, ib. but ſtill protects his ne- 
phew, the ſon of Robert, 241. puts him in poſſe(- 
ſion of Flanders, 242. the French king, Lewis the 
Vilth, or the younger, betroths his ſiſter Conſtantia, 
to the eldeſt ſon of Stephen, king of England, 250. 
divorces Eleanor, heirefs of Poitov, 260. its fate, 
at the time of the acceſhon of Hugh Cape“, 263. 
the antient ſtate of its armies, ib, the policy of us 
king above-nawed, 265, he afhances the princeſs 
Margiret, an infant in her cradle, to Henry, fon of 
Hewy II. 269. his partial ty, 268. the marriage 
of the young prince and princeſs, is ſolemnized, by 
order ot king Henry II. 269, the French king 
makes war with England, ib. inves Becket to fix 
his retreat at So ſſons, 285, protects a vallal of the 
duchy of Guycnne again Henry 1. 288. is preſent 
at a conference between Henry and Becket, 299. 
an anecdote, relative to one of th: ſe conferences, 
290, the French king demands (a'isfation, on ac- 
count ef his daughter not being anointed along with 
* 7 her huſband, 91. extorts the pope 
"Ob, Vie 
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to pronounce the moſt dreadful ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt Henry, 296. inſtils diſloyal prin- 
ciples into his fon in law, 307. engages his vaſlals, 
by an oath, to adhere to his ſon in law, zog. raiſes 
a great army in his favour, ib, which is defeated, 


310. a conference between the two contending 


monarchs is abortive, 311. the French king invades 
Normandy, 314. his deceit there, is fruſt:ated, ib. 
peace takes place between France and E land, 315. 


the French king's ſuperſtition and unhealthy ſtate, 319. 


his ſon Philip aſſumes the government, ib. is bauik'd 
with reſpect to the wardſhip of Brittany, claimed by 
him, 321. engages in a cruſade, in conjunction 
with the king of England, 322. impoſes a tix on 
his ſubjects for that purpoſe, ib. his deceitful con- 
duct towards Henry II. 322. his ſuccels in war 
againſt Henry II. 324. makes peace with him, 325. 
the number of his troops engaged in the cruſade, 335- 
his agreement with Richard J. king of Englard, ib. 
both are obliged to ſhelter hs in Meſſina at 
once, 336. their quarrels there are in ſome mez- 
ſure compoſed, 337. his artival, and fiſt tranſactions 
in Paleftine, 33c. his ſucceſs there, 340. leaves 
Paleſt ne, ib. the requeſt he makes to the Pope, 
on his way home, 341. his attempts to diſturb the 
peace of Richard's 3 during his abſence, 
342. his behaviour cn Conrade's being aſlaſlinated, 
343- on hearing of the king of England's impriſon- 
ment, 346. is repulſed in his attempt on Rouen, 
347. t corrupts prince John, ib. his ambaſſa- 
dors, in vain, accuſe Richard of England, to the 
dyet of Ratiſbor, 348. his letter to prince John, on 
hearing that the king of England was ſet at liberty, 
350. the tranſaction: of a ſhort war between him and 
England, 352. after fone fruitleſs efforts to diſturb 
John, now King of England, 357. the French king 
makes peace with him, 358. renews the war, 360. ad- 
judges John to have forfeited all his fefs and ſcignories 
in France, 362. defeats his army at Alengov, 363. 
in contempt of the pope's injunction, lays ſiege to 
Chateau Galliard, 364. takes it, 365. the king- 
dom of England is proftered to him by the pope, 5 1 
he collects a great army and fleet to take poſleſſion of 
it, ib. is enraged at the agreement between the pope 
and king John, but d eſiſts from his underteking. 379. 
on an application from the diſcontented barons in 
Englard, jends his eldeſt ſon, prince Lewis, at the 
head of a great army, to their a ffilance, 303. an 
account of the military operations in that expedition, 
ii 5. a pactfication being made, prince Lewis leaves 
this kinpcom, 6. the French king's pretences about this 
expedition, 7. Lewis VIII. tocceflor of his father Phi- 
lip, makes war with Henry III. 11. the ſueceſ of 
France in that war, 17. the character of Lewis IX. 32. 
he obtains a cethon of Normandy and other provinces 
in France, then belorging 10 the king of England, 
13 tries to periuade earl Leiceſter to ſubmit to his 
{,vercign's authority, . in preſence of the ſlates 
of France and England, couvened at Amieos in 

c France, 
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France, makes an award between the king and the 
diſcontented barons, 40. favours the Queen's enter- 
priſe to relieve ber huſband, 45. dies at Tunis in 
Africa, 53. the French language becomes general, 
726, Philip the Hardy, ſucceſſor of Lewis IX. per- 
mits his ſubjects to avenge themſelves of the Engliſh, 
81. an account of negotiations between the two 


crowns, in order to prevent a rupture, 82, war 


breaks out between France and England, 83. the 


total conqueſt of Guyenne by the French, 84. an 


alliance between France and Baliol, ib. the defec- 
tion of the earl of Flanders, and his alliance with the 
Engliſh king, 98. a French army invades Flanders, 
106, peace with England is made by the award of 
pope Boniface, 107, and the earl of Flanders left. to 
the mercy of Philip, ib. the French king refuſes to 
interpoſe his good offices in behalf of the Scots, 113. 
ſecretly encourages a- conſpiracy againft Edward 11. 
144. his cruelty to the knights templars, 150. which 
is approved of by pope Clement V. 151, Edward 
Baliol leaves France, 163. an account of the French 
and their l:ws, 168. the order of ſucceſſion to the 
French crown, 169. receives from the king of Eng- 
land homage at Paris for Guyenne, 170. prepates 
to repulſe an intended invaſion from England, 174. 
repulſes it, 175, but the French navy is beaten at 
ſea, 177. France is again invaded by England, 178. 
Tournay beſieged, ib. the French king defied 
by the king of England, 179. a truce is made be- 
tween England and France, 181. Charles of Blois, 
huſband of the heireſs of Britany, ſolicits at that 
court the inveſtiture of that duchy, 185, 186. In 
interim, the capital of the duchy is taken by the 
French king's eldeſt fon, 186. military operations 
in Brittany, 187. the ſiege of the callle of Henne- 
bone, ib. Charles of Blois's party attacks and car- 
ries Vannes, 188. and the Engliſh army there, is 
over-awed by the French troops under the command 
of the eldeſt prince of France, then titular duke of 
Normandy, 189. the operations of the Ungliſh 
army in Guyenne, 190. an Englith army, com- 
manded by the king m perlon, lands in Normandy, 
192, pillages that country, 193. the French 
forces ſurround the Engliſh, 194. oblige them to 
come to a battle at Ciecy, 195. the attack begins, 


197. the French army is routed, 198. the ſtate t 


France in the reign of Edward III. 207, the cha- 
| rater of John, king of France, ib. he diſcovers the 
king of Navarre's correſpondence with the king of 
England, 208. throws him into priſon, 209. France 
is invaded by the prince of Wales, {on of Edward III. 
ib. by his father in perſon, 210. who returns, 0 
defend Eapland againſt the Scots, ib. the Freren 
Kiog, John, marches againit the prince of Walcs, 
now in the heart of France, 211. attacks hin at 
Poitiers, 212. 
ſoner, 213. the reception he met with from the 
prince of Wales, 214. his reception in England, 
z15, the diorders wat aroſe in Fiance Curing his 


. preſence, 314. 


is there Gilcomhited and made a pri- 
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captivity, 216. Charles the Dauphin, ard ſtates of 
France, reject the treaty made between the king ot 
England, and his captive, the French king, 218. 
who is releaſed by the peace made at Bretigni, 221. 


the Dauphin becomes king by the deach of his father, 


222. bis character, 223. the difficulties which he 
had to ſtruggle with, when he mounted the throne, 
ib. the difrders that prevailed in France, after the 
peace of Bretigny, 224. armies of banditti there, 
ib, French troops go to the aſfiſtance of Henry 
Triſtamare, brother of Peter, king of Caſtile, 225. 
theſe troops are Cefeated by the prince of Wales at 
Najara, 226. other French troops, place the above- 
named Henry on the throne of Callile, 2275. the 
then French king, ſummons the prince of Wales to 
appear at his court in Paris, 228, over-runs the pro- 
vinces in France, belonging to the king of England, 
229. a truce is made between the two crowns, 230. 
the character of the king, and ſtate of the kingdom of 
France at this period, 244. the operations of amew 
war between France and England, ib. the French 
fleet, intended for the invaſion of England, is diſ- 
pegs in a ſtorm, 249. a truce is made with Eng- 
and, 258, renewed, 285, diviſions between the 
families of Orleans and Burgundy, are fomented by 
Heory III. 292. the ſtate of France, in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry V. of England, 305, diſ- 
putes in it, about the, legality of allaſſination or ty- 
ranvicide, 304. general violence reigns there, ib. 
theſe quarrels are tomented by Henry F. 305, who 
invades France, 306. Harfleur taken by that prince, 
307. the French army, headed by Charles the dau- 


phin, eldeſt ſon of the former, give battle to the Eng- 


liſh at Azincour, 308. are routed by them, 309. 
a liſt of the killed, wounded, and priſoners, ib. 310. 
a truce is made, 310, violent quarrels ariſe in the 
roy al family, 311, 312. more ſuccelsfully invaded 
by the Engliſh, 312. the dauphin. and duke of Bur- 
gundy' agree to oppoſe the Engliſh arms, 313, the 
ate of the public affairs are greatly altered, by the 
aſſaſſination ot the duke of Burgundy, in the dauphin's 
Paris is threatened, and the court 
withdraws from it, ib, the ſucceſſion to the French 
crown, and the immediate regency of the kingdom, 
is transferred to Henry V. by the treaty of Troye, 
315. the Engliſh are defeated at Bauge, 317 
the Dauphin is chaced beyond the Loire, 318. the 
ſtate of France, when Henry VI. of England, a mi- 
nor, came to the throne, 324. the character of the 
late Dauphin, now the French king, 328. military 
operations between the French and the Eugliſh regen- 
Cy, 327. a reſolution is taken to give the Engliſh 
bott e at Verneuil, 328. victory declares againſt the 
French, 329. the French affairs begin to wear a 
more promiling aſpect, 331, 332, the city of Or- 
leans is bebeged, 333. a detachment ſent to inter- 
cept a convoy of proviſions, deſtined for the uſe of 
the beſiegets, is defeated, 334. this battle, how 
Called, ib. the garriſon is reduced to great difficul- 
* ues, 
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ties, 335. the maid of Orleans, makes her appear- 


ance: there, 537. the ſiege is raiſed, 341. the co- 


ronation of the king at Rheims, 342. a further de- 
tail of-military movements, 343. the young king of 
England crowned in Paris, 344. a further account 
of the maid of Orleans, ib. 345, 349, 347. hiſtory 
of the war reſumed, 347. the. reconciliation of the 
French king and the duke of Burgundy, 348, 349. 
the Engliſh affairs decline in France, 350; their poi- 
ſeſſions there, how retained, 351. the war is carried 
on in a feeble and languid manner, 352. the duke 
of Orleans, a priſoner, taken on the field of Azincour, 
is releaſed, and reconciled to the duke of Burgundy, 
who pays his ranſom, 353. a truce is made with 
England, 354. New differences ariſe, 357. the 
ſtate of France, at this time, 358%, a new war breaks 
out with England, ib. their power is expelled out of 
France, by the conqueſt of Guyenne, 359. 
tious diſpoſition of Lewis, the davphin, occupies the 
French king, 360. ſome Gaſcon lords offer to 
return to their allegiance to the king of England, 
372. an Engliſh invaſion, occaſioned by this en- 
couragement, 1s repulſed, 373. French troops in- 
vade — 390. theſe torces, ſtrengthened by 


the junction of Lancaſtrians, are routed at Hexham, . 


31. the vaſlals of the French crown are alarmed 


y the dark and dangerous deſigns of Lewis XI. now - 


their king, 395. who enters into a confederacy with 
the earl 0 arwic, 401. and ſends him over to 
England, at the head of an army, 402. a league is 
formed againſt France, by Edward IV. and the duke 
of * 99-4 410. in conſequence of this agree- 
ment, France is invaded by England, 411. a truce 
is made, 412, political remarks on this treaty, 413. 
the impolitic conduct of the French king, with ref 

to the heireſs of Burgundy, 414. the French king, 
Charles VIII. aſſiſts the earl of Richmond againit 
Richard III. 437. a treaty is made with Marx mi- 
lian, king of the Romans, whereby his daughter is 
athanced to the eldeſt ſon of Lewis, the French king, 
and divers provinces given to France as ber dowry, 
inn. 19. the policy of the French court on this oe 
caſion, 20. the then ſtate of France, ibi” a French 
army, under the count Dunois, invades Brittany, 
21. complains to England of the duke of Brittany, 
22. the French army beſieges Nantz, 23, is con- 
firained to raiſe the fiege by a tumultuary army of 
Britains, 24. who are afterwards totally diſſipated 
by a French army at St. Aubin, 28. 
France ailames the deſign of marrying the heireſs of 
Brittany, to their young king, 28. by that marriage, 
annexes Brittany to France, 29. but greatly pra- 
. vokes the king of the Romans, ib. 30. the great 


ſtrength of France, ariling from the union of the great 


fefs in the crown, 31. it is invaded by England, 
32. purchaſes the emperor's friendſhip, by ceding 
to him two counties, ih, makes peace with England, 
. and with the king of the Romans, ib. the 
French troops ravage Italy at pleaſure, 41. make 


duke, 103. 
VIII. ib. by whom his friendſhip is courted, for 


the fac- 


. invaded by England, 131. 


the court of 
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freſh attacks and conqueſts there, 71. their fleet in 


beaten by the Engliſh fleet on the coaſt of Brittany. 
81. gain the victory at Ravenna in Italy, but are 
obliged to abandon all their conqueſts there, 82. 
another ſea-fight, 86 another, 87. France is in- 
vaded by an En liſh army, ib. which is afterwards 
headed by the So in perſon, and the king of the 
Romans, 88. who beſiege Ferouane, ib. the French 
army are beaten by the Engliſh at Guinegite, 89. 
Tournay ſurrenders to them, £2 the French king 
obtains the friendſhip of the king of Navarre, 93. 


makes peace with England, 95. dies within three 


months after his marriage with the princeſs Mary of 
England, ib. the character of his ſucceſſot, Francis 
of Angouleſme, ib. his martial diſpoſition, 101. 
he renews the treaty with England, 102. defeats the 
Swiſs near Milan, 102. purchaſes that duchy of its 
becomes an object of jealouly to Henry 


political reaſons, 1065. obtains from Henry, reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay, 100. becomes a candidate for the 
imperial dignity, 109. of which he is dilappointed, 
ib, defires an interview with Henry, 110. obtains 


it, 111. his behaviour on that occahon, 112. war 


with England, 124. by whom France is invaded, 


ib. the French king's poſſeſſions in Italy, 128. the 


Venetians deſert his alliance, 129+ he is menaced by 
a powerful league, 130. his dominions unſucceſofull 
the French monarc 
leads a great army into Italy, 1 Je: which is repulſed, 
133. the behaviour of his Swils auxiliaries, ib. re- 


ſumes a defire to conquer Milan, 134. invades Ital 


for that purpoſe, 135. where his army is defeated, 
and he made a priſoner, 136. his laconic letters, on. 
that occaſion, to his mother, 137. France is now 


_ aibſted by Henry VIII. ib. a treaty for Francis's 


liberty, is made with Henry, 138. Francis rejects 
the emperor's propoſals, 141. and defires to be re- 
moved to Madrid, ib. his conduct there, 142. is 
there viſited by the emperor, ib. is ſet at l:berty, 
143- his behaviour, when returned to his own do- 
minions, 144. where he enters into a confed 


with England, the Pope, and ſtates of Italy, a- 


gainſt the ambitious views of the Emperor, 145. 
makes a league with England, in order to recover, by 
force of arms, the Pope's liberty, 146, 147. a de- 


claration of war, in conjunction with England, againſt 


the Emperor, 147, 148. and mutual reproaches be- 
tween the Emperor and the French king, 148. a 
ſecond interview with Henry, 173. and with the 
Pope, 176, ineffeQually mediates between the Po 
da Henry VIII. 177. refuſes to Henry VIII. 
doke of Guiſe's daughter, and offers him the choice 
of others, 235, — of all correſpondence witk 
the Engliſh monarch, 236. invades the low-coun- 
tries, and beats the -imperial army, 260. France is 
invaded by an Engliſh army, 265, the progreſs of 
this army, 266. ſends a great fleet to make a de- 
icent, on England, 207. an account of this expedi- 
E 2 ; tion, 
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tion, and other military operations between France 
and England, 268, peace between France and Eng- 
land, 270. terms thereof, ib. makes war with 
England, 323. military operations, 324. A treaty 
of peace, with England and Scotland, 330. a war 
again breaks out between Henry, the French king, 
England, and Spain, 391. military operations in 
, that war, 392—394. Francis, the Dauphin, is 
married to Queen Mary of Scotland, 397. makes 
a treaty of peace with England, whereby Calais is 
c:ded io France, ii. 414. acceſſion of Francis, by 
the ſudden death of Henry, 415. he uſes the arms 
of England in right of his wife, 416. orders violent 
meaſures to be uſed in Scotland, 419. French troops 
ſupport the Queen regent of Scotland, 420, a rein- 
forcement is ſent into Scotland, 424. and French 
doQors of divinity, to combat the reformers, ib, the 
French court offers to England, reſtitution of Calais, 
upon condi ion of their Queen not interpoſing in Scots 
affairs, 426. the French troops in Scotland fortify 
Leith, and are obliged by capitulation, to evacuate 
Scotland, 427. which the French court refuſes to ra- 
tify, ib. violent faQtions in France, 429. a regency 
ſettled for Charles IX; who comes to the crown by the 
death of Francis, 431. Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Queen dowager of France, ſets out for Scotland, 433. 
civil and religious wars in France, 448, 449, 450. 
a further account of the French inteſtine wars, 454. 
and death of the di of Guile, ib. an agreement 
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between the contending parties is made, 455. a 
powerful confederacy is there formed againſt the Hu- 
gonots, 465. civil war agiin commenced between 
the Catholics and Hugono!s, 529. a great battle 
there, ib. more military tranſactions there, 5 30. 
Hugonots ſecretly aflilted by Queen- Elizabeth, ib. 
King Offers the duke of A jou for a huſband to 
Queen Elizabeth, 531. negotiations relative to mar- 
riage enſue, 532. fallacious pacifications with the 
Hugonots, often made, lull them aſleep, 541. maſ- 
ſacre of Hugonots there, 542. ordered to be excuſed 
at the Engliſh court, id, troops again levied by Hu- 
onots, 545. Charles the I Xth's death, ib. acceſ- 

on of Henry, duke of Avujou, called Henry III. 
546. who makes peace with the Hugonots, ib. 
catholic league made, ib. profuſe liberality of cour- 
ticrs, encreaſe the diſprders now in France, 547. 
animoſities encreaſe between the French monarch and 
the duke of Guile, 04. the duke of Alengon, 
now created duke of Arjou, renews his ſuit to Queen 
 Eifzabeth, ib. "565. the French king aflifts the duke 

of Anjou with money to protect the ſtates, 5056. ca- 
tholic league revived, 584. war with the Hugonots 
again, 648. murder of the duke of Guiſe, 649. 
allaſſination of Henry III. aud acceſſion of Henry IV. 
king of Navarre, ib. who gains a great victory 
over the catholics, 650) he is ſupported by Queen 
Klizabeth, 649, 652, 661. the French king de- 
clares himſelf a catholic, 669, concludes a peace 
France to a flourithing con- 


with Spain, 671, railc 


dition, 672. makes a journey to Calais, 702. and 
a league with England and Holland, v. 5. is mur- 
dered, 38. his ſucceſſor, Lewis XIII. gives the 
princeſs - Henrietta in marriage to Charles Prince of 
Wales, 103. the Engliſh fleet ſcat to aid him again!t 
the Hugonot's mutiny, 141. war between Francs 
and England, 156. vnſucceſsfully on the part of 
England, 158, 159. Rochel taken in fight of an 
Engliſh army and fleet ſent to its aſſiſtance, 179. 
peace with England, 189. the French king dies, 
vi. 63. is ſucceeded by Lewis XIV. an infant in his 
cradle, ib. the French miniſtry truckle to Oliver 
Cromwell, protector, 64. conclude an alliance wich 
him againſt Spain, 84. give up Dunkirk to Eog- 
land, 85. declare for the Dutch againſt England, 
168. the French fleet declines to engage with that 
of England, 171. national animoſities appear be- 
tween France and England, 181. the French king's . 
character, ib, he invades Flanders, 182. makes 
peace at Aix la-chapelle, 186, makes an alliance 
with England and Holland, 204. declares war a- 
vr. the Dutch, 214. joins his fleet with that of 
ngland, 217. his armies enter the Dutch tercito- 

ries, 218, over+run three provinces, 219. are 
recalled, 233. take Maeſtricht, ib. are ſometimes 
ſucceſsful, 241. ſometimes unſucceſsful, 247. beat 
the prince of Orange at St, Omar, 252. take 
Ghent and Ypres, 261. the French king agrees to 
the peace at Nimeguen, 264. acts in Germany as 
if he was ſole ſovereign of Europe, 367. revokes , 
the edict of Nantz, 391. furious perſecution of Hu- 
gonots, ib. the effect of this meaſure, 414. in- 
vades Germany, 419. offers to aſüſt James II. a- 
gainſt his ſubject-, 420. remonſtrates to the States 
againſt the prince of Qrange's intended expedition in 
favour of Great-Britain, 427, receives king James 
II. in an affectionate and refpeAful manner, 432. 

Francis, dauphin of France. See France. 

duke of Brittany, his character, iii. 20. eſ- 

capes to Nantz, 21. where he is foon afterwards be- 

ſieged by the French, 23. and re ieved by a tumul- 

tuous army of Briton, 2. his fudden death, aud 

the perplexed fate of his dominions, 25. 

king of France, Sce France. 

Frank Almoigne, a tenure, what, and to what purpoſe 
iavented, u. 85. 

Franki, an account of them, ii. 168. and of their 
cuſtoms relative to the ſucceſſion to their throne, ib. 
Frederick, elector Palatine of the Rhine, is married to 

rinceſs Elizabeth of England, v. 43. is choſen 

Ling of Bohemia, 70. defeated by the Emperor, 
71. put to the ban of the Empire, 78. makes 
vigorous efforts to regain his dominions, 86, lays 
down his arms, ib. 

, emperor of Germany, See Germany, 

Fruits, firſt, See F., fruits, | 

Full, curate of Neuilly, his remarkable joke on king 
3 i, 334. how replicd to by that prince, 
10. / : 


Caen, 
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G. 


ALEN, Van, defeats the Engliſh fleet, vi. 41. 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, oppoſes the re- 
tormation, iii 186. irritates the King againſt the 
Queen, by accuſing her of hereſy, 274. heads the 
oppoſition againſt the reformation, 293. defends 
images and ho'y water, ib. 
the old opinions, 294. is «ſent to the Fleet 
priſon, where he is harſhly uſed, 295. bis objections 
againſt the pew homil:es, ib. ſent to the Tower for 
denying the King's ſupremacy, 317. meets with 
harſh treatment on a frivolous pretence, 330. ar- 
ticle; propoicd to him in order to be a foundation for 
his depriv.tion, 331. his biſhoprick ſequeltered, 
ib. his deprivation and cloſe confinement, ib, ſet 
at liberty on the acceſſion of Queen Mary, 352. 
and reſtored to his (ec, 353- his generoſity to Peter 
Martyr, 355. made prime Os a and chancellor, 
359. promotes the " ranch mariiage with Philip, 
ib. his ſpeech at opening the parliament, 366. by 
his prudence acquires great reputation, 373. pro- 
motes the perſecution of heretics, 374. violent and 
imprudent meaſurcs after his death, 384. 

Carter, Order of, inſtituted, ii. 206. 

 Gaſcoigne, chief juſtice of the King's Bench, impriſons 
the prince of Wales, ii. 299. how received by that 
prince when King, id. 

Gaunt, Mis. her trial, vi. 385. 

Gapaſlon, Piers, his ſudden rife, ii. 127. his character, 
ib, is left guardian of the realm, while the King 
goes to France, 128. 
return, 129. his ſecond baniſhment, 130. 
turn, 131. his death, 132. 

Gaweikind, cuſtom of, i. 162, its nature, v. 41. 

C, brother of Henry II. invades Anjou and Maine, 


, f.£ 
1. 200. 


ib. 


his re- 


w— Duke of Normandy, father of Henry II. his 


extraordinary cruclty to the chapter of Scez, i. 270. 

—— third ton of Heary II. has Brittany allotted to 
him ia his father's Ife-time, i. 306, becomes dil- 
loya! to his father, 307. at a conference between 
his father and the French King, appears in the train 
of the latter, 3109. accommodates his differences 
with his father, 215. renews his undutiful behaviour, 
321, is killed at Paris, ib. 

— natural ſon of Henry II. his dutiful regard to 
his father, living and dead, i. 325. his oath, when 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to his brother, Richard 1. 
on his departure to the Holy Land, 334. 

Archbiſhop of York, i: thrown into priſon by 

3 1, 342. howereicuted by the nation, 

1 — — 


Gerard, hi: hereſy,” how puniſhed, i. 298. 
Balthaſar, aflaſlinates the Prince of Orange, 
. 383. 5 
his conſpiracy, vi. 57. 
Germany, how divided and ſubdivided by the feudal in- 


ſtrenuouſly defends | 


his baniſhment and inſolent 


reſigns lis claim for a genkon, 267, dies, 


France, 114. 


3 

ſtitations, i, 131. Emperor of, Henry IV. encon- 
rages his vaſials to embark in the Norman invafion, 
132. civil government of, how rent, 148. how 
improved after their ſeatlement in the Roman pro- 
vinces, 154. Emperor of, defends his prerogative 
againſt papal uſurpations, 191. is excommunicated, 
ib. a furious eagerneſs after cruſades prevails the- e. 
212. its emperor, Henry V. makes the Pope 3 pri- 
ſoner, 235. cauſes him to renounce, by a forma 

treaty, the right of inveſtitures, ib. Emperor of, 
Frederic I. eaters into a cruſade, 322. his bad ſuc- 
ceſs, 33;. Emperor of, Henry VI. obrains of the 
Duke of Auſtria to deliver to him Richard I. of 
England, then his priſoner, 346. but refuſes the 
French King's tequeſt relative to his royal priſoner, 
ib. his conduct to King Richard is exclaimed againſt 


by the Dyet of Ratiſb en and the Pope, 349. where- | 


upon he rel-aſes him, ib. ineffectually orders him 
to be purſued and arreſted, 350. makes advances 
to gain hs friendſhip, 352. and concludes with him 
an ofecnhve alliance againit France, ib. Emperor of, 
Otho, is excommunicated by the Pope, 374. beaten 
by the French King, 381. the nature of the Ger- 
man government explained, 398. alliances between 
German princes and Edward III. are formed, li. 
171. who is made vicar of the German empire, 
173- its Emperor, Lewis, is detached from the al- 
liance of England, 180. and revokes the title of 
vicar, granted to Edward III. ib, ſeveral German 
princes are diſcomfited in batile againſt Edward III. 
at Ciecy, 19. Wickliff's opinions carried into 
Germany, 279, Emperor of, Ferdinand, negotiates 
a treaty with France, iii, 31. concludes it, 32. ob- 
tains a ct ſlion of two French provinces, ib. Empe- 
ror of, Maximilian, enters into a treaty with Henry 
VIII. 88. ſerves under him, and receives his pay, 
id, enters into amity with France, and deſerts the 
alliance of England, 91. the character of this Em- 
peror, 103. offers 40 reſign to Henry VHI. the im- 
perial crown, 104. the death of this Emperor, and 
election of Charles of Spain to the imperial dignity, 
109. who viſits England, 111. makes war with 
enters into offenſive alliance with 
England againſt France, 115. the reſormation be- 
gins in Germany, 120, the moderation of this Em- 
peror, on heariog the ſtate of the French King, now 
h's captive, 136. on what terms he grants him bis 
liberty, 143, 144. the imperial army fack Rome, 
14;, and makes the Pope a priſoner, ib. the Em- 
peror's hypocritical behaviour on hearing theſe news, 
145. receives a menacinz embaſſy from France and 
England, b. his behaviour to the French and Eng- 
liſh heralds, 148. fects the Pope at liberty, 152, 
over awes the Pope in the buſineſs of Henry's di- 
vorce, 153. menaces the Pope, and calls his title 
to the papal chair in queſtion, 154. adjuſts a treaty 
with bim, 17. the fundamental article of this 
treaty, ib. makes a league with Henry VIII. 260, 
the advantagts gained by this league this cams» - 

2 P*1gns 


paign, ib. progreſ 
265. peace between 
the Emperor declines 
French, 324. an ac 
empire, between the 
the Emperor attacks 
Queen of Englund, his 
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of the war againſt France, 
| the empire and France, 266. 
to aſſiſt the Engliſh againſt the 
count of the civil wars in the 
catholics and proteſtants, 358. 
France, ib. ſignifies to Mary, 
intentions of matching with her 
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his ſon Philip, 359. | which is readily embraced, ib. 
obtains this marriage to be conlummated, 361. 
fruitleſsly attempts to|procure ſupport from England 
againſt France, 371, | on his reſignation is ſucceeded 
by his brother Perdinand, King of the Romans, 
387. the Pope refuſes to crown him, ib. and why, 
387, 388. propoſes to enlarge his authority in the 
Netherlands, iv. 533. ſends the duke of Alva to 
the Netherlands, 534. princes of, make an alliance 
with Queen Elizabeth, 544 troops are levied in 
Germany for the aſliſtance of the Hugonots of France, 
$45 German troops ſerve in France, under the 
ing of Navarre, 649: Frederic II. Emperor of, 
makes powerful alliauces, and with whom, v. 69. 
ſubdues Bohemia, and the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
1. puts the Elector Palatine of the Rhine to the 
an of the Empire, 78. deſpiſes the negotiations 
carried on by James I. of England, for the recovery 
of the Palatinate, 85. which is reſtored to the young 
Palatine by the treaty of Weſtphalia, vi. 62. the Em- 
peror aſſiſts the Dutch againſt France, 227. is in- 
cluded in the peace of Nimeguen, 267. oppreſſed 
by the French King, Lewis XIV. 367. joins in a 
league with Spain and Holland againſt France, 414. 
Ghent, pacification formed, iv. 551. the articles of 
agreement there made with Queen Elizabeth, 552. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, his ſpcech in the houſe of com- 
mons, relative to a motion there made, concerning 
the prerogative, iv. 625. how ſuch ſpeeches were 
then regarded by the houſe of commons, ib. 526. 
Gies, St. or St, Giles's, titular Saint of Edinburgh, pro- 
ceſſion of, interrupted by the Reformers, iv. 418. 
 Glamzrgan, Earl, his tranſactions in Ireland, v. 405. 
Glendour, Earl. See Wiles. | 
Gloucefler, Earl, forms the project of an inſurrection, i. 
252. leaves England, ib. returns to the train of 
the Empreſs Matilda, 254. commands in a battle 
againſt King Stephen, in which that prince is taken 
priſoner, 255. becomes guarantee of the treaty be- 
tween Matilda and the legate, archbiſhop of Winche- 
ſter, 255. his ſon appears inclined to reſiſt the deſtruc- 
tion of the fortreſſes appointed by Henry II. 246. 
———— Duke, uncle of Richard II. his character, ii. 
242. invades France, 244. keeps the King in great 
ſubjection, 249. - impels the houſe of commons to 
impeach carl Suffolk, then chancellor, 250. obtains 
a commiſſion to fourteen perſons, all of his faction, 
to exerciſe ſupreme authority for the ſpace of a year, 
252. his and his faction's audacious behaviour to 
the King, 253. their violent and arbitrary proceed- 
ings agaiaſt the miniſtry, 254. he rejects the Queen's 


m—— ſon of Henry IV. ii. 297. 


- partizans, 355. 


V. his nephew, ii. 420. 
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in terpoſition on her knees in behalf of Sir Simon Bur- 
ly, 256. is removed from the council-board, 257. 
exclaims againſt the public meaſures, 259. enters 
into treaſonable conſpiracies againſt the King, 260. 
is ſcized, and hurried over ſeas into the French do- 
minions, 261. is appealed in the houſe of peers, 
262. murdered in Calais, 263, 

accompanies his 
brother to France, 315, is appointed regent of Eng- 
land by his brother on his death-bed, 319. inveſted 
by parliament with the dignity of guardian of the 
realm, on the event of the duke of Bedford's ab- 
ſence, 323. his precipitate and impolitic conduct, 
relative to the duke of Burgundy, and the princeſs 
heireſs of Holland, 330. the pernicious effects of 
theſe proceedings, 331. gives the duke of Burgun- 
dy's herald his own guards to protect him, 349. 
oppoſes an accommodation with France, 353. his 
rain is reſolved on by the Queen and Wincheſter's 
his ducheſs's diſgrace augments the 
public eſteem of him, ib. he is found dead in his 
bed, 356. an anecdote concerning him which greatly 
i|luſtrates his character, ib. 


—— — uncle of Edward V. is appointed by Edward IV. 


regent of the realm, during the minority of Edward 
reſolves on the ruin of the 
Queen, ib. cauſes earl Rivers to be arreſted, 421. 
gets the duke of York into his hands, 422. 
ſtalled by the council, protector of the realm, 423. 
his character, how covered from public view, iþ 
his firſt behaviour in the council, 424. his ſecond 
appearance there, 425. his pretenſions to the crown, 
how founded, 426. the expedients he made uſe of 
to work upon the people, 427. mounts the throne 
under the name of Richard III. 428. cauſes his 
two nephews, the King and duke of York, to be 
murdered, 429. ——__ the duke of Buckingham, 
430. his title, how regarded by the nation, 431. a 
conſpiracy is formed againſt him by the duke of Buc- 
kingham, 432. whom he cauſes to be executed, 435. 
his title is recognized in parliament, ib. ſucceſsfully 
courts the Queen dowager, 436. his dominions are 
invaded by the earl of Richmond, 437. 
trepid behaviour at the battle of Botworth field, 
438. where he is ſlain, and his army routed, 439. 
his character, ib. 

brother of Charles II. bis death, vi. 135. 

— Earl of, meets ſecret'y with the diſcontented 
barons, ii. 27. &.rivalſhip ariſes between him and 
Leiceſter, 32. he ſecretly deſerts the barons, 34. 
dies, 36. ; 


— — his ſon, diſpleaſed, retires from the rebel 


parliament, ii. 47. breaks with the rebel barons, 
48, aſliſts prince Edward to levy an army, 49. re- 
bels, 52. reſigns ſome of his caltles, and enters into 
a bond for the peace of the kingdom, 53. on the 
King's death is appointed, in parliament, one of the 
guardians of the realm, in conjunction with the arch- 

biſhop 


his in- 


4 


is in- 
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biſhop of York, ſon of the King of the Romans, 
60. his quarrel with the earl of Hereford is judi- 
cially determined, 79. - i 

Godfrey, earl of Boulogne, engages in the holy war, 
i. 212. is choſen King of Jeruſalem, 222. 

' murder, vi. 282. its effects on the nation, 
283. on the houſe of commons, 286, trials of 
the murderers, 294 ; 

God's judgement, a method of trying cauſes among 
the Anglo-Saxons, i. 158. how and when prac- 
tiſed, 159. | ; 

Godwin, Earl, his valour, i. 108. how rewarded, ib. 
he murders Alfred, eldeſt ſon of Ethelred,-111. re- 
mains neuter at the acceſſion of Edward the Confeſſor, 


113. ſtipulates that Edward ſha!l marry his daughter, 


114. his exorbitant power, 116. raiſes an army 
under a falſe pretence, 117. is obliged, with his 
ſons, to fly the kingdom, 118. makes up all diffe- 
rences with the King, 119. dies, ib. 
Goodwin, Sir Francis, his caſe, v. 12. compromiſed, 


13. 
Cad Lady Catharine, married to Perkin Warbeck, 
iii. 43. is made a priſoner, and generouſly treated 
by Henry VII. zo. 
Gorinz, his treachery, v. 274. : 
Gourdon mortally wounds Richard I, King of England, 
i. 353- his fate, ib, . 
a rebel baron encounters prince Edward, ii. 
51, how generoully treated by that prince, when 
conquered and taken, ib "> 
Gourney and Montravers, murderers of Edward II. ii. 
148. their fate, ib. 


Government, civil, Engliſh, an account of its riſe, ii. 445. 


its pre-eminence, ib. the only rule of, 446. aud 

changeable rature, ib. ſtate of, in the reign of Queen 

Elizabeth, iv. 716, how then like that of Turkey, 
ſtate of, in the reign of James I. v. 108. 

eccleſiadical, then in England, v. 113. grows 
o ious there, 237. is petitioned againit by the city 
of London and others, 257. altered, 383. changed 
again, vi. 137. 

—— ecclefiaſtical, in Scotland, in the reign of 
James VI. v. 56. altered, 224. changed again, 
vi. 141. 

. introduced into England, i. 180. how 

een ger 318. See Government civil, in Eng- 

land. 5 

Gowry, Earl, his conſpiracy 2 James VI. of Scot- 
land, iv 5 o. ditappointed, 574. he is condemn- 
ed by parliament, and executed, 575. 

Cray, Lady Elizabeth, ber hiſtory, u. 392. the is 
married to Edward IV. 393. the honours heapt on 
her family, 394. her father and one of her brothers 
murdered by rebels, 397. her party is oppoſed by the 
duke of Buckingham, 419. her ruin is reloived on 
by the duke of Gloceſter, 420. ſhe flies to a ſanc- 
twary with her ſecond fon, 422. delivers up her 
o to the duke of Gloceſter's meſlengers, 423. 


721. 
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conſents to marry the duke of Gloceſter, now Ri- 
chard III. 436. | 

Lady Jane, propoſed by Northumberland to 
Edward VI. as heir to the throne, iii. 342. married 
to lord Guilford Dudley, 343. her character, 349." 
is with difficulty prevailed on to aſſume the title of 
Queen, ib. proclaimed in London and the neigh. 
bourhood, ib. is deſerted by the people, 451. 
chearfully returns to a private life, ib, is confined, 


352. as is her father and huſband, ib. both ate 
condemned to die, ib. ſhe is ordered to prepare for 
death, 364. her execution, 365. and ſpeech, 


ib, 

—— Lady Catharine, ſiſter to the above, married 
to the earl of Hartford, iv, 444. her ſufferings on 
that account, ib. ard death, ib. 

lord governor of Ireland, hiſtory of his govern- 
ment there, iv. 680. 

Greenland diſcovered, v. 128. 

Greenville, Sir John, vice admiral, his ſhip is the firſt 
Engliſh man of war taken by Spain, iv. 652. his 
gallant behaviour on that occaſion, 653. 

Gregory the Great, pontiff of Rome, his intentions con- 
cerning Great Britain, i. 22. his intemperate zeal, 


23. 

VII. pontiff of Rome, i. 190. he excommu- 
nicates the Emperor of Germany, 191. his meaſures 
with other ſovereigns, 192. he prohibits the mar- 
ringe of prieſts, 193. his ſcheme for an union of 
Chriftendom, 242. | 

IX, Pope, his decretals, a character of them, 
11. 68 | 


. * 

Greſham, Sit Thomas, a merchant, bald, the Royal 

mo iv. 735- how employed by Queen Etiza- 
eth, 751. 

Cale, the Pope's legate, his method of puniſhing the 
Engliſh elergy for regellion, ii. 7. 

Garlph and Gtrteline, Hallen, in Italy, how engender- 
ed, i. 191. — f 

Gueda, . of Rome, excommunicates the rebel ba- 
ron, ii. 46. becomes Pope under the name of Ur- 
ban IV. ib. 

Guinegate, battle of, iii. $9. 

Ci. Duke of, commands the French in recovering 
Calais from the Engliſh, iii. 193, 394. his great in- 
fluence in the French government, iv. 429, 430. 
his authority, how counter balanced after the King's 

death, 431i. heads the catholic party, 448. his vi- 
olent proceedings againſt the Hugonots, ib, 449. 
makes an alliance with Philip of Spain againſt them, 
449- while mecitating a mortal blow againſt them, 
is aflafhnated by Poltrot, 454. "7h 

—— — his ſon, ſucceeds him in the command of the 
catholics againſt the hugonots, iv. 530. his great 
character, and wherein he differed from his father, 
ib. acquires great intereſt at the court of France, 546. 
forms a party againſt the King, 546, and a league 
tor the ſuppte non of the Hugenots, ib, is 9 

ZI y 
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by Philip of Spain, 548. his animoſity againſt the 

French monarch encreaſes, 564. he revives the ca- 

tholic league, 584. is aſlaflinated by order of the 

. French King, 64 SE X 

Gunilda, a Chriſtian| princeſs, her prophecy, i. 100. 
her violent and painful death, id. 

Gunpowder, invention and influence of, in the art of 
war, iii. 67. 8 8 

Gurth, brother of King Harold, bis advice to that 

rince, i, 136, which is rejected. 137. attends 

his brother in the battle with duke William of Nor- 
mandy, 138, is there ſlain, 139. 

Guy, earl of Flanders, Sce Flanders. 

Guyenne and Poictou, French provinces mortgaged to 
William Rufus, King of Enyland, i. 218. 

by ſentence annexed to the French crown, it. 


$2, conquered, a 


' Gillingham, a general council ſummoned there by Ed- 


ward the Confeſlor, i. 114. 


H. 


3 ABEAS corpus att paſſed, vi. 303. a recapitu- 
lation of it, ib. 304. how neceſlary in a mixed 
monarchy, 304. | 
Haddington taken and fortified by the Engliſh, iii, 307, 
beſieged by the Scots and French, 308. the French 
attempt to ſurprize it, but are repulſed, 310. it 
is deſerted and diſmantled by the Engliſh, 323. 
 Hules, puniſhed by Queen Elizabeth, for writing againſt 


D 


Queen Mary's tit 
6 


Hals, Sir Edward, | 

judged in favour 0 
Halidown-bill, battle 
Hallifax, Marquis, | 
Hambaden, John, his 


le to the crown of England, iv. 
ais Caſe, vi. 392. tried and ad- 
f the King, 393. 

of, 11. 167. 

iis character, vi. 347. 

caſe, v. 211. judgement is enter- 
he dies of his wounds re- 


ed againſt hm, 213. 


ceived in battle agaiuſt the King, 346, his charac- 


ter, ib. 


— another, his trial and ſentence, vi. 362. 


Hamiltin, Patrick, 


urnt in Scotland for hereſy, 1. 


244. his reſolution, and how regarded, ib. 


—— Marquis, treats wich the covenanters, v. 


221. 


is made commiſſioner to a Scots parhiament, 222. 


call a general aſſembly, 223. 
the head of a Stots army, 446. 


evters England at 
is routed, ib. 


tried as carl of Chmbridge by a high court. of jaf- 


tice, 463. 


wegn 10. 


— —— Ka l. joined with Lefly in the chief commard 
of the Scuts army, is moztaily wounded at Wor- 


celter, vi. 29. 


Duke, o poſts Lauderdale, vi. 208. repairs 


to Lo don with the Scots complaints, 273. how 


received, 274. 


Fa :pton Court, conference there concerning Queen 
May s c-uduQt, iy, 405. 


E X. 


Hampton Court conference, in the reign of James J. 
concerning religion, v. g. 
Ha ie ba, their complaints, how replied to, iv. 733. 
Her court, his trial, vi. 306. | 
Harai. anute, or C:nute the Hardy, ſon of Canute the 
Great, by Queen Emma, i. 110. ſeizes the king- 
dom of Enyland, 112. dies, 113. | 
Harfleur b nieged and taken by Henry V. ii. 307. 
Hold, firnamed Harefoot, ſucceſſor of Canute the 
Great, comes to an agreement with Hardicanute, i. 
111, dies, ib. | 
ſon of earl Godwin, ſucceeds him in his 
governments and office of ſteward of the hovuſehols, 
1. 119. his character, 120. he over-runs Mercia, 
ib. obtains the dukedom of Northumberland for his 
brother, 121, encreaſes his popularity, and eſta- 
bliſhes his power, 123. on his journey to Norman- 
dy is taken priſoner by the count of Ponthieu, 124. 
demanded by, and ſent to William duke of Norman- 
dy, ib. feigns a compliance with the views of the 
Norman, 125. ſubdues the Welch to the obedience 
of England, 126. deſerts his brother Toſti's inte- 
reſt, ib, and marries Morcar's filter, ib. openly 
aſpires to the ſucceſſion, 127. on the death of Ed- 
ward the Conſeſſor mounts the vacant throne, 128. 
receives intelligence of his brother's intrigues abroad, 


129. refuſes to y eld the throne to William D.ke 
of Normandy, 130. defeats his brother's invaſion, 
135. 


ſends a meſſage to the Duke of Normandy, 

now invading England, 137. gigs him battle, 138. 
in which he is deteated and ſlain, 139. 

Hartford, Earl of, privately marries lady Jane Gray, 
without Queen Elizabeth's conſent, ii. 444. how 
ſeverely treated by that princeſs on that account, 
ib, 

Harrington, his character, iv. 128. 

Harriſon's trial, vi. 134. 

Harry, Great, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, built, 
iii. 66. 

Harwey, his character, vi. 134, 

Hiſiings, a Daniſh chieftain, invades England, i. Co. 
agrees to depart, 61. 


baue of, i. 138. its conſequences, 164. 


—— lord, his reply to the duke of Gloceſter in coun- 


cil, i. 44. ordered to be ſumma ily execut d, 

425. 

H. ifeld, a rematkable ſynod there, i. 45. its acts, 
ib. 

Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, a man that never followed 
the g roſeſſion of the law, made chancellor, iv. 629, 
his behaviour, ib. 

Hure de Grace and Dieppe taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Engliſh, iv. 450, who ſoon after abandon the latter, 
ib, the former beſieged by the French, 455, fur- 
renders to them, 456. 

Hawkes, Thomas, barnt for hereſy in Queen Mary's 
reign, lit. 379. his fortitude on that occakion, ib. 
380. « 

Hayward, 
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Hayward, an author, in what manner he incenſed 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 719. and how ſhe menaced 
him, 720. a 

Helie, Lord ap Fleche, a ſmall town in Anjou, gives 
William Rofus great inquietude, by invading Nor- 
mandy, i. 217. repulſes William Rufus in an at- 
tack on his ſmall territory, ib. 

de St. Saen is made tutor, and Why, by 
Henry I. to William, ſon of his elder brother, Ro- 
bert, i. 230. withdraws his pupil to the court 
of the duke of Anjou, 237. 

Hengi and Horſa, heads of the Saxons that come into 
Britain, their deſcent, i. 18. their treachery, 14. 
the death of the latter, i the former's ſucceſs 
and death, 15. | 2 
Henrietta, princeſs of France, is married to Charles I. 

of England, v. 134. See Queen conſort of King 

Charles I. 

— prince of and, is married to the duke of 
Orleans, vi. 135. dies, -204- 

Henrie;, Kings of | roy See France. 


Henry, duke of Anjou and King of Poland, becomes 


King of France, iv. 546. attempts in vain to re- 
_— the violent parties in the kingdom, ib, See 
rance. 
——— Emperor of Germany. See Germany. 
=—— Prince, third ſon of duke William the Conque- 
ror, rebels againſt his elder brother, duke of Nor- 
mandy, i. 205. is reduced, 20% becomes King 
of England under the name of Henry I. 222. his 
engagements at his acceſſion, how which are re- 
duced into a charter, 224. he depoſes the biſhop 
of Durham, 225. his conduct to Anſelme, 226. 
his marriage with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm 
the third, King of Scotland, ib. his kingdom 
is invaded by his elder brother, Robert, 228. and 
though their differences are accommodated, he pro- 
ſecutes Robert's adherents after his departure, ib. 
invades Normandy, 229. lays in battle his brother 
Robert, and defeats his army, 230. conquers Nor- 
mandy, ib. his diſputes with Anſelme about inveſti- 
tores, 231, his meſſage to Rome, 232. further 
differences concerning the ſame- w—_— and effects 
thereof, 233. is threatened by the Pope, 235. 
theſe differences are accommodated, 236. he ſends 
Engliſh biſhops to a general council convoked at 
Rheims, 238. his charge to them at their departure, 


239. accommodates all differences with the French 


king, ib. his only ſon William, periſhes at ſea, 240. 
his regard to the Engliſh, ib. he marries Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, — of Lovaine, and niece of 
Calixtus, pope, 241. gives his daughter Matilda, 
empreſs dowager, in marriage to the eldeſt fon of 
Falk, duke of Anjou, ib. his adminiſtration con- 
ſidered, 242. his prudence in guarding againſt the 
enctoachments of Rome, 243. how laws againſt the 
warriages of prieſts were executed in his reign, ib. 
viſits Normandy, where a grandſon is born to him by 
* empreſs Maulds, 244. the method he took to 
o. VI. | 


E x. 


enſure the ſucceſſion of the Engliſh throne to the em- 
preſs his daughter, ib. his death and character, 
: 848+ | 
Omg grandſon of the former, by the empreſs Matil- 
da, is born, i. 244. the Englith throne ſettled on 
his mother, and eventually on him, is uſurped by 
Stephen, ſon of the count of Blois, 248. young 
Henry is made a knight, by his great uncle, David, 
king of Scotland, 259. by the feat 
Geoffrey, duke of Normandy, is inveſted in the 
dutchies of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine, ib. mar- 
ries Eleanor, heireſs of Poictou, 260, 261. ſucceeds 
to the Engliſh crown, by the death of Stephen, 260. 


his large poſſeſſions on the continent, 264. the in- 


fluence which his reſidence in England had on his 
intereſt in France, 265. he arrives in England, 266. 
his adminiſtration there, ib. compromiles his bro- 
ther's claim on Anjou and Maine, 267. makes the 
rebellious Welch ſubmit, ib. his large acquiſitions 
in France, 268. makes war with the king of France, 
269. cauſes a marriage to be folemnized between 
his ſon and Margaret, princeſs of France, though 
both infants, ib. quarrels with his clergy, 270. 
allows Pope Al to exerciſe his authority with- 
in his dominioos, 271. makes Thomas a et 
chancellor, ib. greatly aggrandiſes him, 272. his 
familiarity with the chancellor, ib. cauſes him 
to be elected archbiſhop of Canterbury, 273. a 
quarrel ariſes between this prince and Becket, 274- 
obliges Becket to abſo've a military tenant of the 
crown, excommunicated without his previous con- 
ſent, 275, ſummons a national ſynod of prelates, 
277. Cauſes the conſtitutions of Clarendon to be 
there enacted, ib. prevails on Becket to fign and ap- 
pend his ſeal to them, 279. inſtigates a law-ſvit 
agaialt Becket, 280. ſummons a ſynod of prelates 
and barons, ib. obtains of them to condemn Becket, 


281. makes demands of money on Becket, 282. 


inhibits all appeals to the pope, 285, propoſes other 
meaſures 4 oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical uſurpations, 
287. is obliged to appeal to the pope, ib. reſolves 
to accommodate matters with the pope, 288. is op- 


poſed by Becket in all his endeavours towards a te- 


conciliation, 289. his compromiſe with Becket, 
290. his converſation with the French king about 
Becket, ib. aſſociates with himſelf in the royalty 
his ſon prince Henry, 291. his exclamation, on 
fight of the excommunicated prelates, 293. effects 
thereof, cn Becket, 294. his perplexity on hearing 
ot Becket's tragical end, 295. the means he uſed to 
appeaſe the pope, 200. his behaviour during this 
conteſt, 297. undertakes an expedition agziaſt lre- 
land, 298. obtains of the pore a grant of chat 
land, 300. gives his ſubjects leave to aflift the 
expelled king of Leinſter, 301. lands in lreland, 
30 3. ſubducs it, ib. returns, 304. is thoroughly 
reconciled to Rome, 305. fettics on his child ca 


the portions deſtined tor them, 300. cauſes his (on 
to be crowned arew, together with his ſpout, ib. 
1 mn 


th of his father, 
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armies that appear in that cauſe, 310. holds a con- 
ference with the French king, and his diſloyal ſons, 
b. his humble conduct on that occaſion, 311. his 
then behaviour to the church, ib. the ſucceſs of his 
armies in England, 312. his remarkable pennance 
at Canterbury, ib. the ſucceſs of his armies againſt 
the Scots king, 313. and Engliſh rebels, 314. a- 
gainſt the French king, 315. his honourable ac- 
commodation with his enemies, ib. his equitable 
laws, 316, his [prudence in providing for the king- 
dom, after demolition of the fortreſſes, 317, one of 
his moſt equitable laws conceraing the goods of a 
vaſſal, 318, on what occaſion enact d, ib. his be- 
haviour towards| France, during Philip's minonty, 
319. his grief, at his ſon Henry's death, 320. the 
effects of his ſon Geoffrey's death, 321. a new 
breach with France, and his fon, 323. his bad ſuc- 
ceſs in this war, 324. the hard peace that enſucd, 
325, and his forrowfu) death, ib. his charaQer, 
326. the ſtate of his court, with .reſpe& to litera- 
ture and politeneſs, ib, the notions that prevailed in 
his reign, among his barons, with reſpect to I1ber:y 
and religion, 327. his temper, how changed into 
rigorous, 328. his reputation in foreign courts, ib. 
commu es military ſervices, 329. and remits Dane- 
gelt, ib. an account of his children, 330. 

Henry III. his coronation, when an infant, ii. 3. his 
guardians grant, in his name, a new charter, ib. and 
quell inſurrections, 8. he enters on the exerciſe of 
the government, 10. quells inſurrections of mutinous 
barons, ib, makes war with France, 11. the then 
weakneſs of the | government exemplified, ib, his 
character at thit time, 12. his barons come armed 
to parliament, 13. his marriage, and love of fo- 
reigners, 14. his barons, how affected by this be- 


haviour of the king, 15. further effects of his im- 


prudence in this reſpeR, 16. his bad ſncceſs in war, 
17. and want of ceconomy, ib. his behaviour to 
the monks of Chriſt-church of Canterbury, on the 
vacancy of that ſee, 18. tumults ariſe, on promot- 
ing Italian clergymen, 19. he accepts of the Sici- 
lian crown from the pope, 20. his expedients to 
raiſe money for the Stcilian war, 21, reſigns that 
crown into the hands of the pope, 22. his diſcon- 
tented barons complain of breaches of the great char- 
ter, 23, the king's ſarcaſtical anſwer, 25. he re- 
news the great charter, 26. quarrels with the carl of 
Leiceſter, 27. ſymmons a parliament, 28. in which 
the barons appear armed, ib. - another at Oxford, 
in which the unlimited authorityjof twenty-four barons 
is ſettled, 1b. 'he cedes Normandy, and other French 
provinces, to the French king, by a formal treaty, 
33. is abſolved by the pope, , his oath to ob- 
ierve the proviſions of Oxto'd, 34 ref:mes his au- 
thority, 35. obtains the reſumption of his authority, 
to be coniirmed in parkament, 30. repultes the te- 
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js perplexed by his children, 307. obtains of tle 


pope to excommunicate their partizans, ib. arms 
azainit them, 308. gains great advantages over the 


Henry IV. is placed on the throne, ii. 273. 


death and character, 296. 


F x. 


bellious Welch, 37. hoſtilities are commenced * 


gainſt him by the mutinous barons, under the ear! of 


Leiceſter's direction, 38. an ignominious accommo- 
dation is extorted from him, 39. the quarrel break- 
ing out afreſh, it is ſubmitted to the arbitration of 
the French king, ib. the French king's equitable 
award, made in preſence of the ſtates of France and 


England, is deſſſiſed by the mutinous barons, 40. 


the ſucceſs of the royaliſts in war, when headed by 
king and prince, againſt the rebel barons, 41, the 
battie of Lewes and Miſe there, 42, 43. the vio- 
lence to which the royal family and kingdom are 
obliged to ſubmit, 44.. the proceedings of a par- 
lament of rebel barons, ſummoned by Leicelter, 45. 
another, in like manner, is ſummoned, to which two 
knights of each ſhire, and two deputies from each 
borough, are called, 46. the arbitrary proceedings 
of this parliament, 47. his ſon, prince Edward, is 
releaſed on ignominious terms, 48. the royaliſts 
headed by the prince, engage Leiceſter's party at 
Eveſham, 49. the king's fte is there ſaved by the 
prince, 50. victory declares in favour of the royalifts, | 


' $5. the clemency of the victors, 51. the king's 


clemency to the earl of Gloceſter, after quelling a 
new rebellion raiſed by him, 52. the king's dach, 
53. his children, 54. his character, and moſt re- 
markable laws, ib. 

calls a 
parliament in fix days, ib. a conſideration of his 
title to the crown, 282. an inſurrection againſt him, 
283, is quelied, 284. he perſecutes lollards, 285. 
an inſurrection ariſes againſt him in Wales, 286. he 


invades Scotland, 287, the carl of Northumber- 


land rebels againſt him, 288, the earl's ſon gives 
the king battle at Shrewſbury, 289. in which the 
king gains the victory, ib. this rebellion is quelled. 
290. and Northumberland pardoned, ib. the carl 
of Nottingham, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, te- 
bel, 290. this rebellion is quelled by an artifice, 
ib. king Henry gets into his power, James, prince 
of Scotland, afterwards james I. of Scotland, 291. 
foments diviſions in France, 292. procures a ſettle- 
ment of the crown upon himtelf and his heirs, 29;. 


rejects the addreſſes of the hauſe of commons, rela- 


tive to the temporalities of the church, 295, his 
his children, 297. 
V. eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor of the former, ii. 
297. his riotous life in his youth, 298. his beha- 
viour at his acceſſion to the chief juſtice of the king's 
bench, who had impriſoned him in his youth, 299; 
how he managed the ſeveral parties that then divided 
the nation, 300, defeats a conſpiracy of lollarde, 
301. enacts ſevere laws againſt them, 302. fo- 
ments the differences that arile in France, during the 
minority of Charles VI. 305. prepares for war a. 
gainſt France, ib. puniſhes the conſpirators in {a+ 
vour of the carl of March, 306. takes Harfleur, ib. 
draws up his army for battle, at Azincour; 308. 
routs the French, headed by the princes of the blood 
; ct 
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of France, 309. grants a truce to France, 310. 
invades It again, 312. 
obtains the ſucceſſion, and immediate regency of 
France, by the treaty of Troye, 315. marries the 
princeſs Catherine of France, 316. his forces, com- 
manded by the duke of Clarence, are defeated at 
Daugé, 317. his army, commanded by the king in 
perſon, is very ſucceſsful, 318. his death, and 
character, 319. an account of his family, 320. 
his revenues, 321.. his civil adminiſtration, 322. 

Henry VI. ſucceſſor of Henry V. a minor, the govern- 
ment during his minority, is ſettled by the parlia- 
ment, ii. 323. he is crowned king of France, at 
Paris, 344. his marriage with Margaret of Anjou 
is agreed on, 354. a parliament is ſummoned at 
Edmonds-bury, 355. 
kingdom, 360. the then ſtite of the public revenues, 
363. he baniſhes the duke of Suffolk, 366. the to- 
pics of the king's partizans, 308. the power of his 
adherents keeps the nation in ſuſpence, 370. the 
duke of York's firſt armament is diffipated, 372 


# © | 


Henry's expedition againſt France, repulſed, 373. 
he is diveſted, by the parliament, of the exerciſe of 
his ſovereign authority, ib. taken priſoner in a battle 
at St. Albans, 374. reinſtated in his royal power by 
the houſe of peers, 375. a party of his partizans, 
commanded by the earl of Saliſbury, defeat the 
Vorkiſts under lord Audley, at Blorcheath, 376. 
made priſoner by the earl of Warwick, in a battle at 
Northampton, 377, the judgment of the houſe of 
peers, between him and the duke of Lancaſter, 378. 
an army is raiſed for him in the north, by the queen, 
379. which defeats the duke of L. ncaſter's army, 
headed by the duke himſelf, 389. routs the Lanca- 
- ftrian army, headed by the eirl of Warwic, 38r. 
he is depoſed, by the decree of a-mixed multitude, 
aſſembled in St. John's fields, 382. his army is 
routed at Touton, 385, he flies with his queen in o 
Scotland, ib. his army is routed at Hexham, 391. 
he is thrown into the Tower, 392. releafed by the 
e»Fl. of Warwic, ard proclaimed king, 404. falls 
ag in into the hands of his enemies, 407. and ex- 
prres in the Tower, 400. ; 
VIE. his acceſſion, ii. 1. 
throne, 2, 3. his prejudice againſt the houſe of 
York, 4. his joyful reception in London, g. his 
coronation, embelliſhed by the inſticution of yeomen 
of the guards, then made, 6. fweating ficknets then 
in London, ib. gets the c:own entailed, by the par- 
ſiament, on hm, ard the heirs of his body, 7. ob- 
tains of the pope, to confirm his title, 8. gets the 
antes of tunnage and poundage ſettled on Fim for 
1%, 9. his marriage with the princeſs E'izabeth, only 
daughter of the late king, and keire's of the houle of 
Vork, 10, his policy, with reſpect to the clergy, ib. 


his title to the 


v hils he makes a progreſs :o the north, an infurrec- 


ton is formed gainſt him, ib. which is ſoon quel- 
led, 11. diicontents ariie, and why, ib Simnel 
Lambert's inſurrection is formed againſt him, 12. 
winch fiſt breaks out in Irclazd, 13. cautes the 


is very ſucceſsful there, 314. 


the then ſtate cf king and, 
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queen dowager, mother of the Queen conſort, to be 
impriſoned, 14. the methods he uſed to convince 
the people, that Simnel was an impoſtor, ib. 15. his 
dominions in England, are invaded by the impoſtor 
Simnel, 16. whoſe army be defeats at Stoke, ib. 
the rigours he practiſed after the viQory, ib. 17. 
cauſes the ceremony of the coronation of the queen 
conſort, to be performed, 17. makes Simnel a 
ſcullion, ib. makes a ſeven years truce with Scot- 
land, 1G. offers his mediation between France, and + 
the duke of Brittany, 23. his ſound politic, und 
ſolid judgment, diſcovered in his conduct on that oc- 
cafion, 24. obtains a ſ:pply from his parliament, 
under pretence of enabling hem to afiſt the Britons, 
25. another inſurreQion is formed in the North, ib. 
which is ſuppreſſed, 26. levies a few troops for 
Brittanny, ib. an account of the proceedings of 
this feeble ſuccour, during their ſhore ſtay in Brit- 
tanny, 27. how he was b'iinded in relation to the 
affairs of Brittanny, 28. his miſconduct in - im- 
portant tranſaction, how occ foned, 30. iflues a 
commiſſion for levying a benevolence, ib. his art- 
ful ſpeech to his parliament, ib, 31, how, regarded 
by men of penetration, 37. an invaſian of France, 
32. and how he prepares the minds of his ſubjects 
for reception of the news of a ſecret trea'y of peace, 
carried on between the two courts, in the midit of 
theſe hoſtile appearances, ib. the treaty of peace is 
declared, 33. how likely to continue, ib ano her 
impoſtor, of the name of Perkin Warbec, is ſet u 
againſt him, 34. who tries his fortune in Ireland, 
ze. and is credited abroad, and by many of the 
Engliſh nobility, 35, 36. Henry's prudent proce- 
dure in detecting the impoſture, 36, 37. puniſhes the 
lower conſpirators, 35, 3% his refentment againſt 
the arch-duke Philip on this accourt, how diſ- 
played, 18, cauſes lord Stanley to be convicted and 
cheaded, 38, 39. the effect of this meaſure on 
the nation, and on the conſpirators, 39. an invaſion 
of Kent, by the impoſlor, is fruitleGly attempted, 
40. a parliament ſummoned, ib. an account of the 
wiſe laws then made, 40, 41. whereby the king's 
authority is fully eſtabliſhed in all his dominions, 41. 
complains to his parliament of the Scots irruption, 
ard obtains a ſubſidy, in order to enable him to act 
againſt them, 44. an inſurreRtion inthe weſt, pa- 
troniſed by lord Audley, 47. its progreſs to London, 
45%. where it is diſcumated u Blackheath, and 
the leaders puniſhed with death, ib, 47, a 
Scots invaſion, ib. truce with Scotland, 48. 
Perk n, the impoſtor, invades Cornwal with his 
Fngliſh fo lowers, 49. where he is favoured by en 
infurrection, ib. which is ſoon diſſipated, and the 
impoſtor taken, 50. and ordered for execution, 5 
the king alſo orders the earl of Warwic for execu- 
tion, 52. has a perſonal intetvicw. with the arch 
duke Philip, at Cal-is, ib, receives a nuocio from 
the pope, concerning en expedition to the holy 
land, 53. marries the prince of Walke, to the a- 
t 2 Lita 


Fanta Catherine of Arragon, 54. and the eldeſt 
princeſs, Margaret, his daughter, to James of Scot- 
and, ib, gives full ſcope to his avarice and prac- 
tiſes the moſt unjuſtifiable oppreſſions, ib. 55. le- 
vies a new benevolence, and purſues more oppreſſive 
meaſures, 56. how diſturbed then, by the tranſac- 
tions in Spain, ib, 57, the reception he gave to the 
king of Caſtile, by ſtreſs of weather, drove into 
Weymouth, 57. extorts from him the delivery of 
the earl of Suffolk, a refugee in his dominions, 58, 
59. whom he impriſons in the Tower on his arrival, 
9. the departure of the king of Caſtile, ib. the 
bin 's ſickneſs, ib, his death, and cha r, ib. 
his laws, and the authority of the ſtar- chamber, con- 
ſidered, 61 to 65, incluſive. during this reign, a 
new paſlage is opened to the Eaſt-Indies, by diſcovery 
of the Cape of Good-hope, 66. Newfoundland is 
alſo diſcovered, ib. and the ſhip, called Great 
Harry, or the firſt gy in the Engliſh navy built, ib. 
Conſtantinople was, during this reign, taken by the 
Turks, 67. and divers inventions were then found 
out in Europe, whereby learning was greatly advanc- 

eg, ib. an univerſal joy at his death, 69. 

Henry VIII. while prince of Wales, compelled to a mar- 
rage contract with his elder brother's widow, the in- 
fanta Catharine, i. 54. his acceſſion, on the 
death of his father, how acceptable to the na- 
tion, 69, 70. his character, and perſon, 50. the 
choice of his miniſters, how prudently made, ib. 
the then chief competitors for his favour, ib, cauſes 

the oppreſſive miniſters of the former reign, Empſon 

| and Dudley, to be tried, 71. and executed, 72. 
his marriage with the infanta Catharine celebrated, 
72, 73. the then ſituation of foreign affairs, 73 to 
79, incluſive, makes war with France, 79. is de- 
ceived by his father-in-law, ib. 80. ſends Dorſet 
with forces to his afliſtance, 80. who returns, 81. 
his fleet beats the French navy, ib. enabled by a 
poll-tax, impoſed in parliament, to levy a great 
army, 82. receives preſents from the pope, brought to 
the Thames in a veſſel under the papal banner, 83. en- 
ters into a war with Scotland, ib. 1s greatly influenced 
by Wolſey, 85. and makes him his prime miniſter, 
85. his fleet re ires from that of France, 87. in 
perſon, invades France, 88, defeats the French 
army at Guinegate, 89. his behaviour to the city of 
Tournay, 2 in his abſence, his Engliſh dominions 
are invaded by the Scots, 91. and his army headed 
by the earl of Surry, routs the Scots at Flouden, 9e. 
peace with Scotland enſues, 93. becomes ſenſible of 
the raſhneſs of his undertaking againſt France, ib, 
excl.ims againſt the emperor and Ferdinand of Spain, 
for deſerting bis alliance, 94. makes peace with 
France, 95 gives his ſiſter Mary in marriage to the 
French king, ib. who, after his death, marries the 

cke of Suffolk, 96 Henry's adminiſtration at 

home and abroad, 98, 99. encourages male- con- 
rents in Scotland, 100. . refuſes the imperial crown, 
offered to be refipned to him by the emperor Maxi- 
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milian, 104. his friendſhip is courted by the French 
king, 105. he reſtores Tournay to that prince, 106. 
is informed by Warham, and otherwiſe aſſured of the 
diſcontents of his people, at Wolſey's adminiſtration, 
108. makes ineffectual pretenſions to the imperial 
throne, now vacant by the death of the emperor 
Maximilian, 109. holds the ballance of power be- 
tween France and the new-Emperor, 110. agrees to 
an interview with the French king at Calais, ib. is 
viſited by the Emperor before his departure, 111. 
the interview at Calais, between the kings of France 
and England, ib. the mutual confidence theſe 
Princes then repoſed in each other, 112, 113. 
Henry viſits the Emperor, and engages him to paſs 
ſome days with him at Calais, 113. mediates be- 
tween the Emperor and the French king, 114, 115. 
concludes an alliance with the Emperor againtt 
France, 115. cauſes the duke of Buckingham to be 
tried, condemned, and executed, ib. writes a book 
againſt Luther, 120. and obtains thetitle of Defender of 
the Faith, to be conferred on him, 121. is again viſited 
by the Emperor in England, 123. declares war a- 
gainſt France, and ſends the earl of Surry over to in- 
vade it, 124. marches an army into Scotland, under 
Surry's command, 125. the progreſs of this war, - 
126, 127, the arbitrary methods he took to raiſe 
money, 127. calls a parliament, ib. from whom he 
obtains a ſcacty ſubſidy, 128, 129. his reaſon for not 
attacking France at this time, 131. but ſoon after in- 
vades it, ib, concludes a treaty with the Emperor 
againſt France, 134. embraces the alliance of France, 
137. how he then behaved to the Emperor, 138. ſti- 
pulates from France a oy penſion, ib. levies a tax 
without conſent of parliament, 139. whereby the peo- 
ple are greatly diſcontented, ib. inſurrections, 140. but 
the offenders are pardoned, and diſcharged, ib. the- 
effects of his abſolute authority, 141. is invited to 
accede to a confederacy againſt the Emperor, 145. 
makes a league with France, and renounces all claim 
to that crown, 147. his herald, jointly with that of 
France, denounces war againſt the Emperor, 148. 
how replied to by the Emperor, ib. entertains ſcru- 
ples, concerning the legality of his marriage with 
Queen C:tharine, 152. which are fortified by Wol- 
ſey, and other prelates, ib. and by a new paſſion 
for Anne Boleyn, ib. applies to the pope for a di- 
vorce, 152. receives a commiſhon to Wolſey, and 
another prelate, to examine the validity of the king's 
marriage, and of the popc's diſpenſation, 153. - In 
king's divorce is oppoled by the Emperor, 154. 
ſollicts another commillion from the pope, 155. 
which is in par; complied with, ib. the king's pa- 
tience is greatly tried by the pope, aud Camp'pgio, 
now joined with Woilley on the commiſſion, 156. 
he preſents himſelf, together with the Queen, before- 
the commiſſioners, 157, the juſtice he then did the 
(Veen, 158. obtains of the legates to declare the 
Queen coatumacious, ib, the caule is evoked to 
Rome, 159. tic cffefts of this meaſure on the king, 
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ib. he reſolves on Wolſey's ruin, and orders him to 
depart from York palace, 160. ſeizes his rich fur- 
niture, ib. orders him to. be indicted in the ſtar- 


chamber, 161. the articles of the c „ 164, 162. 
cauſes ſentence to be pronounced againſt him, on the 
*ſatute of proviſors, 162. but afterwards pardons 


him, and reſtores him part of his furniture, ib. ob- 
tains of the parliament, a diſcharge of debts contract- 
ed fince the beginning of his reign, 164. and is 
leaſed with the diſpofition.naw apyenrmg in his par- 
— to reduce the power and privileges of the 
ecclefiaſtics, ib. is agitated with anxieties, and 
tempted to break off all connexion with Rome, 165.. 
is Felighted with Cranmer's propoſal, 166, and 
employs agents to collect the judgments of all the 
univerſities in Europe, ib. obtains of the convoca- 
tion, and all the univerſities, to pronounce his mar- 
riage invalid, 168. orders Wolſcy to be arreſted, 
and conducted to London, in order to be tried for 
high-treaſon, 169. but regrets his death, and ſpeaks 
well of his memory, 170. ſummons a parliament 
and convocation, ib. - orders a bill to be drawn, to 
moderate the abuſes of deeds in truſt, 171. is cited 
to appear at Rome, 173. at an interview with the 
French king, adviſes him to break off all connexion 
with Rome, ib. and privately celebrates his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, ib, proceeds by gra- 
dual ſteps, jointly with his parliament, to looſen the 
connections with the ſee of Rome, 174. and pub- 
lickly owns his marriage, ib. obtains of archbiſhop- 
Cranmer, to annul his marriage with the infanta Ca- 
tharine, and to ratify that celebrated with Anne 
Boleyn, 175, and cauſes Anne Boleyn to be crown- 
ed, ib. enrages the conclave of — by theſe 
ſteps, 176. akes off all reverence for the apoſto- 
lic ſee, ib. and i» excommunicated at Rome, 177. 
obtains of his parliament, to enact laws deſtructive 
of the pope's authority, 178. and toconfirm his mar- 
riage with Anne Bo'eyn, 179. and to declare him 

ſupreme head, on earth, of the Church of England, 
180. a rebellion ariſes in Ireland, 181. which is 
ſoon ſuppreiled, ib. tries in vain to gain the Scots 
King to his intereſt, 182, the character of his mini- 
iters, 185. is enabled, by the courtſhip paid him, 
Lo:h by cathol.cs and, proteſtants, to aſſume an un- 
meaſurable authority, 186. how he treated prote - 
flauts and morks, 189. how inſtigated to take ven- 
geance on monks, 191. ſuppreiſes tome monaſteries, 
ib, periecutes opponente, and cauſes them to be 
condemned to the flames, 192, 193. whereby he 
ncenics the conclave to ſuch a degree, that they ex- 
communicate him, 193, 
policy, to incapacitate the Emperor to wreak his re- 
tentwent On hun, 194, and invites over German 
dieings, id. the Queen Catharine dies, 195. and 
the Emperor tries to detach him from the alliance of 
France, ib. is indificrent about the Emperor's ad- 
vances, 1,6, but ſomewhat diſquieted about Scot- 


land, ib. reaſons why his domeſtic peace ſcems 10 


makes it the object of his 
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points Cromwell vicar-general, 198, te 
. to —— — char tert —— king's 
8, 199. parliament to ſu others, 
ib. 200, cauſes a new tranſlation of the bible to be 
made, 200, 201. the diſputes that thereon ariſe,. 
201, 202. is diſguſted with his Queen, Anne Bo- 
N, 202. —_— to ſacrifice her, — * 
of his paſſion ane Seymour, 203. ap- 
— of his jealouſy, 204. be receives a — 
rom the Queen, 205. which has no influence on his 
unrelenting mind, 206. cauſes her to be tried and 
condemned to death, 209 and executed, 208. 
his regard for his two children, the princeſſes Mary and 
Elizabeth, 209. his ſpeech to his next parliament, 
how received, ib. gains a new acceſſion of power 
to the crown, 210. is encouraged by the convoca - 
tian, to break with Rome, 211. corrects the articles 
of religion, framed by the convocation,. 213. diſ- 
contents ariſe among the people, 214. which break. 
out in an inſurreQion, 215. ſends an army agaiaſt 
the rebels under the duke of Norfolk, 216. forwards 
their diſperſion, by promiſing a general pardon, 217. 
but keeps his army on foot, ib. another inſurrection 
ſuppreſſed, of which ſome are puniſhed, and the reſt 


; pardoned, ib. 218. a prince is barn to him, and his 


Queen dies, 218. ſends an embaſſy into Germany,, 
in order to cement an union among German princes,. 
219. ſuppreſſes the greater monaſteries, 219, 220. 
3832 im poſtures there, 221, 222. the number 
of monaſteries, colleges, and hoſpitals, ſuppreſſed, 
222, the topics then inſiſted on to quiet the papu- 
lace, 223. how repreſented in the pope's bull a- 
inſt him, now publiſhed, 224. is enraged at car- 
Anal Pole, but diflembles his anger, 225. declines 
the geuera! council ſummot ed by the pope to meet at 
Mantua, 226. his notion of hereſy, 227. diſputes 
with Lambert in Weſtminſter-hall, 228. condemns 
him to the flames, 229. autboriſes other cruelties of 
the like nature, 230. and calls a parliament, ib. in 
which the fax articles are eftabliſhed, ib, 231. his 
behaviour to Cranmer, and other biſhops, in conſe- 
quence of this law, 231. obtains of the parliament, 
to equalize proclamations to laws, 232. his violent 
Hatred of cardinal Pole, and his relations, 233. gets 
the ſurrendets of monallrics confirmed in parliament, 
ib. 234 his matrimonial projects, after the death 
of Jane Seymour, 235. marries Anne of Cleves,. 
and d-flikes her, 236. induced, by political views, 
o conſummate his marriage with Arne of Cleves,. 
237. complains to the parhameat, of the diverſity of 
religions, 1b. an account of the only religious order 
now in England, 2:8. bis deceitful beaaviour to 
Anne of Cleves, and Cromwell, 238, 239. cauſes 
Cromwell to be arrcited at the council board, and 
committed to the lower, 2490, and executed, 240. 
divorces Anne of Cleves, 15, 241. marries Catha- 
rine Howard, 242 Cavſcs the coumeſs of —_— 
to be fumnmarily brheauesd, vithont & previous trial, 
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ſuppreſſes an inconſiderable inſurrection in 


243. 
. Votre, ib. deſires an interview with his nephew 
the Scots king, at York, 245. diſcovers the Queen's 
lewdneſs, 246. - cauſes her to be attainted in parlia- 
ment, 247. and beheaded, 248. obtains extraor- 
dinary laws to be paſt, concernmg religion, 249. 
. Cauſes books to be publiſhed, recommending to the 
people, his ſyſtem of religion, 250. clears the 
Churches of plays and interludes, 251. enters into a 
war with Scotland, 252. the progreſs of this war, 
253. routs the Scots army at Solway, 254. projects 
the ſcheme of uniting England and Scotland, by mar- 


rying the prince of Wales to the young Queen of Scot- 


land, 255. and ſends home the Scots priſoners without 
ranſom, ib, makes a treaty with Scotland, 256, 
is diſpleaſed with the behaviour of the Scots, 257. 


forms an offenſive league with the Emperor againſt 
France, 258. obtains of his parliament to grant him 


ſupplies, and gratify his humour in religious affairs, 
259; the ſucceſs of a campaign againſt France, 260. 
how far his intereſts are concerned in Scots affairs, 
261. 
pleaſes to ditate, 262, 263. ſends a fleet and army 
to invade Scotland, 264. the ſucceſs of another 
campaign in France, 26;, 266. of one in Scotland, 
267. obtains of his parliament more ſubſidies, and 
more laws ſuitable to his humour and their proſtitute 
ſpirit, 269. his ſpeech on diliolving them, ib. 270. 
makes peace with Scotland and France, 270. his 
__ domeſtic adminiſtration, 271. 
| fer from him, 272, the peril the Queen then fell 
into, and how ſhe eſcaped it} 273, 274. his tyran- 
nical temper burits out e the duke of Norfolk, 
275. Cauſes Surry to be tried, and executed, 276. 
obtains an attainder againit the duke of Norfolk, 
276, 277. who eſcapes by the king's death, 277. 
the circumſtances attending his death, 278. his cha- 
racter, ib. 279. the number of his 'parliaments, 
280. his wile laws, ib. 281. his commercial pol. 
cy, 283, the encouragement he gave to letters a d 
learned men, 286. protected cardinal Bea:on's mur- 
derers, 299. | | 
Henry, fon ot Adila, daughter of William the Con- 
queror, his hiſtory, i. 248. aids his brother to 
mount the Engliſh throne, 249. in quality of le- 
gate, aſſemble a ſynod at Weſtminſter, 253. ac- 
cules his brother to the {ynod, id. agrecs with the 
empreſs Matilda, 255. his ſpeech at her coronation, 
256. 
257. beſieges Matilda in Wincheſter, 258. is de- 
prived of his legatine commiſſion, by pope Eugenius 
III. ib. 
iy nod, 281. | 
——— eldeſt fon of Henry II. is aftanced to Marpa- 
ret, princeſs of France, i. 2679. married to her, 
269. crowued 1a his father”: liſe- ime, without the 
princeſs, 291. again crowned with her, 300. his 
character, ib. his diſtoyalty to his father, 307. 
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obtains of his parliament ſuch laws as he 


perſecutes all who dif- 


ſecretly inſtigates the Londoners to revolt, 


pronounces ſentence againſt Becket in a 


how ſupported in his andutifal behaviour, 328, joins ' 
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the French king in Normandy, 314. accommodates 
his differences with his father, 315. renews his un- 

- dutiful behaviour, 319. dies, 320. 

II. of France, fucceeds to the French crown, 
ili. 296. his character, ib. determines to aſſiſt Scot- 
land, ib. attempts to recover Boulogne, 323. makes 
peace with England, 330, 413. and with the Em- 
peror, 414. cauſes his fon and daughter in-law to 
aſſume the arms. of England, 415. is killed in a 
tournament, ib, See France. 

—— III. makes war with the Hugonots, iv. 648. 
is forced to fly from Paris, ib. See France. 

Prince, ſon of James I. dies, v. 43. his cha- 

racter, ib. | 

Hereford, a nobleman of Eaſt Anglia, ſhelters himſelf 
and followers in the ifle of Ely, i. 177. faves him- 
ſelf there, when other inſurgents yield, 178. pro- 
tects earl Morcar there, 185. is reſtored to William 
the Conqueror's favour, ib. 

„Earl, heads the Norman barons in a con- 

ſpiracy againſt William che Conqueror, i. 187, his 

puniſhment, 189. 

Duke, accuſes the duke of Norfolk in the 
parliament, and accepts a chalſenge from him to a 
ſingle combat, ii. 264. is baniſhed for ten years, 
265. becomes duke of Lancaſter by the death of his 
father, 266, embarks for England in order to re- 
cover this great ſucceſſion, unjuſtly ſeized by Ri- 
chard II. 2 becomes maker of the kingdom du- 
ring Richard's abſence in Ireland, io. makes 
himſelf maſter of the King's perſon after his return, 
268, extorts a teſigna ion from him, 269. obtains 
of the parliament to depoſe him, 272. is placed on 
the throne, 273. See Henry IV. of England. 

Hereticks, and Hereſy, obſtinate, firſt puniſhed in England 
by burning to death, i. 285. an extrao:dinary com- 
miſſion granted to-extirpate them, by Queen Mary, 
iii. 381. a more expeditious and fummary method 
than by inquitition appointed for ſupprelling them, 
382. how determined in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
iv. 409. 

Herries, Lord, ſent by Queen Mary with a ſubmiſſion 
of her caule to Queen Elizabeth, iv. 490. her 
flactuating conduct on that occasion, 491. is ap- 
pointed by Queen Mary to be one of her commilii- 
oners to confer with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth about 
her conduct, 492. refuſes to anſwer Murray's charge 
againſt her, 496. 

Hertford, Marquis of, his character and deſcent, v. 
334. named a general, and aſſenbles fo:ces for the 
Kis, ib. grants a commiſſion to Hopton, 343. 
is ſent with prince Maurice into the Weſt, 344. fights 
Waller at Roundwaydown, 345. is harafied by Wal- 
ler, and relieved by Wilmot, one of the King's ge- 
nerals, ib. ; 

Hoptarchy commenced, i. 13, ended in the ucion of the 
kingdoms that compoſed it, 42, 2 


. Hexham, battle of, ii. 391. 


Hi. rd, 
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Nic ard, ſecretary to the duke of Norfolk, put under 
ane, iu. 6. 
agaluſt the Queen, ib. 538. 

High Commiſſion, court of. See Commiſſion ecclefraſtical. 

Hierarchy canons and liturgy. Sce £;:i/copacy and Epi/- 
copal habits, ; 

1Hiabber, his character, vi. 127. 

11-l/and, a province in the Low Countries, with other 
towns and provinces, is forced to revolt ſrom the 
Spaniards by the tyranny of the duke of Alva, iv. 
$43. an union of them is formed, 549. 

Heiltr, forcibly holds the ſpeaker in the chair till a re- 
monſtrance is read, v. 187. his ſentence in the 
King's Bench, ib. 
chatacter, 252. his temper, 372. 

Holy, King Charles I. brought there, v 415. thereſeized 
by 28 420, and carried to the head quarters, ib. 

Hemelat, Battle of, ii. 287. 

Homilier, twelve, compoſed in order to be read to the 
people, iii. 294. objections to them, 295. 

Vanorius, Pope, his avarice, ii. 18. 

Heuper, Biſhop of Gloceſter, burnt for hereſy in his 
dioceſe in Queen Mary's time, iii. 377. refuſes the 
Queen's pardon, 378. his conftancy under his ſuf- 
ferings, ib. 

another, refuſes to be conſecrated in the epiſ- 
copal habit, iv. 505, 506. 

Here Good, Cape of, or the Cape of Good Hope, found 
out, iii. 66 

Hopten, Sir Ralph, produces his commiſlion from the 
earl of Hertford, v. 343. in Cornwal levies forces 
for the King, ib. commands a civifion of the army 
at the ba'tle of Stratton, 314. aſſembles an army for 
the King, 368. is defeated by Waller, ib. 

Hern Caftie, battle of, v. 350. | 

Hera and Hengiit. See Heng:/t and Horſa. 
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diſcovers his maſter's conſpiracy _ 


his behaviour in priſon, 188. his 


Hallam, Sir John, his ſpeech in Strafford's caſe, v. 


247. is declared a traitor, 32. at the head of the 
garriſon of Hull makes a progreſs into the ſouthera 
parts of Yorkſhire, 342. enters into a correſpondence 
with the king's party, 356. depoſed from his govern- 
ment of Hull, ib. 

Toward, Lady Catherine, becomes the object of Hen- 
ry VIIL.'s affection, wi. 239. is married to him, 
242. her incontinency diſcovered, 246. confelles 
her guilt, 247. is attainted of high treaſon by the 
pirit,ment, ib. executed on 'Fower- hill, 248. 

Hinb6a, a Daniſh conqueror, his image how utcd by the 
Danes, 1. 57. | 5 

abet, archbiſhop of Canterbury, high juſticiary, ſum- 
mari'y punithes Longbeard, a lawyer, i. 355- aſifts 
John to mount the Englich thronc, 387. die, 358. 

d « Burgh, with the biſhop of Wincheſler, joint 

_ Jufticrary, is aflociated alſo with him in the govern- 
ment, u. 7. Obtains ot the Pope to declare Hen. 
ry III. of ful age, 9. his character and admi- 
nitration, 12. h ; depoſition, 13. 

—— etherwiſe French, executed for the murder of 
lord Darnly, iv. «ccules Queen Mary as ac- 
Cetlary to it, io. 


67 
99 
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Hadibrofs, his character, vi. 452 

Hagh, carl, a Norman, his treachery, 1. 100. 

Hugenst: in France, a league is iormed to extirpate them, 
iv. 529. they take arms and oppoſe the Catholics, 
ib. and oblige the court to an accommodation, ib. 
are defeated at Jarnac, 530. ſecretly afliſted by 
Queen Elizabeth, ib. defeated at Moncontour, 331. 
raily and force the Kipg to a new accommodation, 
ib. are lulled into a ſtate of ſecurity by the Fiench 
King, 541. barbarouſly maſſacred all over the king- 
dom, 542. the reſt fly to proteſtant countries and 
demand aſſiſtance, 545. are aſſiſted by many prote- 
ſtant princes of Germany, ib. a new peace is made 
with them by the French King, 546, 547. perſe- 
cuted in the ER Countrics, 548. ſolicit aſſiſtance 
from Queen Elizabeth, 550. are relieved by acci- 
dent, 551. war is declared againſt them by the King 
of France, 648, they form a confederacy with the - 
King of Navarre, 649. a fleet and army are ſent 


from England to their aſlitance, v. 158. which are 


. defeated at the iſle of Rhee, 159, and Rochelle is 
beſieged, ib. another is ſent to relieve that town, 
176. but returns without effecting it, 196, 177. 
a greater prepared for its relief, 177. in fight of 
which it ſurrenders, 179. 

Hume, Lord, the chief cauſe of the duke of Albany be- 
iog created regent of Scotland, iii. 99. is ungrate- 
fully treated and put to death by the duke, 100, his 
death revenged, b. 

— Lord, joins in a confederacy againſt Queen 
Mary and Bothwell, iv. 482. is the firlt that raiſes 
forces againſt her, ib. b 

Hunter, his extraordinary love for his father, iii. 379. 
is burnt for a heretic, ib. 

Huntington, Earl, is created duke of Exeter, ii. 263. 
degiaded from his ducal title, 274. conſpires againit 
Henry IV. 283. is put to death, 284. | 

Hye, Sir Thomas, his character and behaviour in par- 
liament, v. 252. is created earl of Clarendon, Sec 
Clarendon, earl. | 

— crcacd ca of Rocheſter, vi. 348. 
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5 Ciſcovers 
erence to be 


AMAICA 2 vi. 48. 

James I. of England, his acceſſion, v. 2. 
a treaty with France and Holland, 
Raleigh's conſpiracy, 6. cauſes a con 
held at Hampton Court, 9. calls a 8 ib. 
by proclamation forbids out-laws to be choſen, 12. 
in like manner annvls monopohes and wardſhips, 16. 
promotes an union of England and Scotland, 17. 
prorogues the parlament, 18. calls it to fit, 23. 
viſcovers the gunpowder plot, ib. prorogues it fur- 
ther, 28. aſſembles the parliament, 27. aſſumes 
the ſtile and title of King of Great Britain, 28. pro- 
10gues the parliament further, 29. convenes it, 31. 
quarrels with it, ib, marries the princeſs Elizabeth 

t 
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to the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 43. reſtores 
Eſſex to his blood, 45. creates Suffolk and North- 


- ampton earls, ib. diſſolves the parliament, 50. 
a ſpecimen of his diſcourſe at table, 51. gives up to 
the Dutch the Cautionary Towns, 54. viſits Scot- 
land, 55- his propoſals there, 59. returns diſap- 
inted, 60, releaſes Sir Walter Raleigh from the 
ower, 62. ſends him on an expedition, 63. ſigns 

a warrant for his execution, 65. his notions about 
his ſon's marriage, 68. his opinion of his ſon- in- 
law's affairs, 70. negotiates with Spain about 
marriage and the recovery of the Palatinate, 71. de- 
mands loans, 72. calls a parliament, ib, prorogues 
it, 78. impriſons two commoners, ib. tears a pro- 
teſtation out of the journal of the houſe, 81. he diſ- 
ſolves his parliament in anger, 82. impriſons the 
leading members, ib. the regard paid to him by fo- 
reign courts, 85, expeQs recovery of the Palatinate 
by negotiations with Spa in, 86. makes large con- 


ceſſions in favour of Catholics, 87. and ſecretly 


employs an agent with the Pope of Rome, ib. diſ- 
charges popiſh recuſants impriſoned, ib. conſents to 
the prince's journey to Spain, 90. obtains a diſpen- 
ſation, and on what terms, for his ſon's marrizge with 
the Infanta, 93. breaks off the treaty with Spain, 
95. calls a parliament, 96. orders Buckingham to 
give an account of the marriage treaty to parliament, 
98. conſents that ſubſidies ſhall be paid in to, and 
diſpoſed of by a committee of parliament, 98. to 
an act againſt monopolies, ib. makes an alliance 
with Holland againſt Spain, 103. treats with France 
about marriage, ib. grants to France the ſame con- 
ditions as were agreed on with Spain, 104. ſends an 
army under count Mansfield for the-recovery of the 
Palatinate, 105. dies, 106, his character, ib. his 
character as an author, 132. 

James II. of England. See York, Duke of. 

eldeſt ſon of James II. born, vi. 411, ſent 
with his mother to France, 429. 

——— |, of Scotland. See Scotland. 

II. of Scotland. See Scotland, 

w—— III. of Scotland, See Scotland. 


IV. of Scotland countenances Perkin Warbeck, 


iii. 43. makes an inroad into Ergland, 44. makes 


« a truce with England, 48. marries Margaret, eldeſt 


filter of Henry VIII. 54. takes part with France 
againſt r = 83. ravages it with a great army, 
91. is defeated by the Engliſh, 92. his fate uncer- 
tain, ib. 93. See alſo Scotland. 

V. takes the government upon him, ili. 182. 
mortifies the Douglaſſes, ib. aids France, and mar- 
ries one of their princeſſes, 197. is difluaded from 
meeting the King of England at York, 245, 246. 
ſends excuſes to that prince, 246. and endeavours 
in vain to appeale him, 252. prepares for war, and 
get the better of the Engliſh in a ſkirmiſh, 253. his 
nobility refuſe to follow him into Englaud, ig: his 
forces are defeated at. Solway, 254. his afflicted 
Nate, ib. death aud character, ib, Sce alſo Scan. 


E X. 


Jamet VI. his birth and baptiſm, iv. 469. the crown 
reſigned to him by his mother, Queen Mary, 486. 
his coronation, ib. takes the government into his 
hands at eleven years of age, 558. bis familiarity 
with Lenox, 559. comes under Gourie's power, 
570. his behaviour to the Engliſh and French am- 
baſſadors under theſe circumſtances, 571. eſcapes 

from his keepers, 574. his correſpondence with 
Queen Elizabeth on that ſubject, 575. calls a par- 
liament, ib. makes a treaty with Queen Elizabeth, 
591. interpoſes with her in behalf of his mother, 
now under ſentence of death, 613. this interpoſition 
how received, 614. his behaviour on hearing of 
his mother's death, 625. marries a princeſs of Den- 
mark, 646. brings the Queen to Scotland, 647. 
three catholic lords conſpire againſt him, 659. his 
inability to puniſh them, how accounted for, 660. 
the care he took to enſure his ſucceſſion to the Eng- 
liſh throne, 694. entertains a correſpondence with 
the earl of Eſſex, 695. ſends ambaſſadors into Eng- 
land, and with what view, 701. enters into a cor- 
reſpondence with ſecretary Cecil, 702. is verbally 
declared by Queen Elizabeth her ſucceſſor, 714. his 
acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, and hereditary right 
thereto, v. 1. See James I. of England. 

—— Prince of Scotland, eldeſt ſon of David, is 
made a priſoner by the King of England, Henry IV. 
ii. 291. he becomes King of Scotland by the death 
of his father, 292. ineffectually ſends orders to his 

general in France to leave the partizans of the Orleacs 

arty, 317. he is reſtored to his liberty, 327. mur=- 
ered, 1b. 

Farnac, battle of, iv, 530. 

Jagueline, Counteſs, heireſs of Holland, her character, 
ii. 329. is diſguſted with her huſband, the duke of 
Brabant, ib, enters into a marriage contract with 
the duke of Glouceſter, 330. the unfortunate event 
of that meaſure, 331. | 

Iceni, their Queen, Boadicea, takes arms againſt the Ro- 
mans, i. 6. is conquered, ib. 

Ida, a Saxon prince, conquers Northumberland and 
other places, i. 18. 

Jeffries, judge, his cruelties, vi. 385. is appointed 
chancellor, 390. declines in the royal favour, 405. 
is deſtroyed by a mob, 430. 

Jerom of Prague burnt for hereſy by the council of 
Conſtance, i. 320. 

Jeruſalem, a kingdom erected in favour of Godfrey 

of Boulogne, ii. 222. it is ſubdued by the Turks, 

322, great diſputes ariſe about the title of this no- 

minal kingdom, 440. 


* 


Jeſuiti, an account of their principles and connexion 


with the court of Rome, iv. 563. ſome of them ex- 
ecuted, 564. a ſevere law enacted againſt them in 
England, 577. their zeal againſt Queen Eliza- 
beth, 594. tried in the court of King's Bench, v. 
154, — be, their trials, vi. 306. 
Jeu, their charatter, i. 332. -a maſſacre of them, 
| ib. 
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ib. 333. how tyrranized over, 420. another maſ- 
ſacre of them, it. 38. how exicted on, 56, grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed by Edward I. 63. 

Image worſhip, when and how introduced into Britain, 


i. 43. 

F EN arbitrary, condemned by the houſe of 
commons, v. 164. prevented for the future by the 
petition of right. See Petition of right. of 
members of the houſe of commons, 187, of ditto, 
237. 

3 Saxon prince, his wiſe laws, i. 155. 

Incleſares, miſchief of, iii. 285, 320. inſurrections on 
account of them, 321. endeavours to redreſs the 
8 complained of as occaſioned by them, 
ib. 

Indemnity, general, granted in England, vi. 131. in 
Scotland, 188. renewed in Scotland, 310. 

Independent, their riſe and character, v. 374. their 
leaders, 376. they exult in the triumph of the arm 
over the parliament, 429, their power in the houſe 
of commons, 438 their ſtate at the commence- 
ment of the commonwealth, vi. 2. they ſubdue the 
parliament, 45. 

preachers, their behaviour antecedent to the 

new model, v. 378. their behaviour at the time 
of the King's cal, 455+ 

Indies, Eaſt and Weſt, Sw ii. 65, 66. 

Indulgence publiſhed, vi. 154. remonttrated againſt, 
156, its effects, ib. extended to nonconformiſts of 
all kinds, 211. recalled, 229. adopted in Scot- 
land, 266. renewed in England, 400. ordered to 
be read in churches, 407. 

Indulgences, Papal, the ſale of them brings great profit 
to the Pope, iii. 119. abuſes — by thoſe 
entruſted to ſell them, ib. 120. 

Innocent III. Pontiff of Rome, in vain orders the French 
King to ſtop the progreſs of his arms againſt King 
— i. 364. but obtains a truce for him, 367. the 

ope's politic conduct on this occaſion conſidered, ib. 
cauſes cardinal Langton to be choſen archbiſhop of 
Canter: bury, 370. His fineſſe on that occaſion, ib. 
after ſome fruitleſs meſſages to King John, lays the 
kingdom under an interdict, 371. the effects of the 
interdit, 372. the Pope's behaviour to the Empe- 
ror Otho, 374. excommunicates King John, ib, of- 
fers to the French King the kingdom of England, 
376. receives, by his 1 ſohn's ſubmiſſion, 
377. and homage for his kingdom, 378. con- 
demns the great charter, and excommunicates the ba- 
rons, 391. ſuſpends Langton, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, 392. 

V. Pontiff of Rome, his avaritious adminiſtra- 

tion, ii. 19. — carried to an exceſſive degree, 20. 

offers the Sicilian crown to Henry III. ib. his grants 

to that prince, 21. abſolves Henry III. and the 

Engliſh nation from the oath to obſerve the pro- 

viſions of Oxford, 34. and annuls the acts of a na- 


— —— — 


tional cou ci, ib. diſpatches his legate to England, 
with orders to excommunicate the rebel barons, 40. 
You, VI. 


E X. 

Inſurrefions, i. 61, 62, 70, 71, 74, 76. of Englich, 
who maſſacre Danes, 100. of earl Godwin againſt 
Edward the Confeſtor, 117. ſuppreſſed, 118. of 
Kentiſhmen againſt Wiiliam the Conqueror, 171. 
172. at Exeter, againſt the Conqueror, 173. m 
the North, 174. in Devonſhire, 175. in various 
parts of England, 177. of Norman barons, 189. 
in Brittany againſt Henry II. 310. of barons _ 
John, 385. compromiſed by the grant of the Great 
Charter, 386. of barons againſt the miniſtry of 
Henry III. ii. 13, 14- of the earl of Leiceſter 
and his aſſociates againſt Henry III. 26, to 50. of 
William Wallace in Scotland, 108, to 116. of 
Robert Bruce in Scotlan4, 117, to 126. againſt Ed- 
ward II. 144, to 146. of diſbanded ſoldiers in 
France, 224. of Caſtiliaus againſt Peter of Caſtile, 
225, 226, of the common people, headed by Tyler 
and Straw, 246, 247, 248. of lords againſt the 
miniſtry, 253, 254. A general inſurreQtion againſt 
Richard II. 267, 268. of earls againſt Henry IV. 
283, 284. of Welch againſt the ſame prince, 286. 
of Northumberland, 287, to 291. againſt Henry 
VI. 366, 367. of the duke of York againſt the 
ſame prince, 372. of Yorkiſts againſt him, 374, 

76, 377, 379, 380, 381. of Henry VI. againſt 
ward IV. N of the Queen of Henry 
VI. againſt Edward IV. 390, 391. in Yorkſhire 
againſt Edward IV. 396, 397} in Lincolnſhire 
againſt the ſame monarch, 399. of Warwick and 

Clarence, 402, 403. of Edward IV. againſt Hen- 

ry VI. reſtored, 406, to 409. of the earl of Rich- 

mond againſt Richard III. 437, 438. in Ireland 
againſt Henry VII. ii. 13, 14. of Lambert Simnel, 

16, 17. in the North againſt Henry VII. 25, 26. 

in the Weſt againſt the ſame prince, 45, to 47, in- 

clufive, of reformers againſt the Romiſh church iu 

Germany, 120. begun gon Henry VIII. but 

ſoon ſuppreſſed, 140. in_Lincolnthire againſt Hen - 

ry VIII. on account of religion, 215. in the North 
on the ſame account, ib. 216, 217. in various parts 
againſt Edward VI. 321, to 323. of lady Jane 

Gray againſt Queen Mary, 348, to 351. iat's 

inſurrection againſt Queen Mary, 362, 363, in Scot- 

land, by the leaders of the reformers againſt the 
veen regent, iv. 420, to 427. agaiaſt ueen 

8 1 Bothwell, her huſband, * 

againſt Queen Elizabeth, 513, 514. of Flemings, 

in the Low Countries, againſt the duke of Alva, 
48, 549. of the Iriſh in Ireland, againſt Queen 

' Flizabeth, 680, to 688, 704, to 706. Effex's in- 

ſurrection againſt that princeſs, 696, 697, 698. 

of Reyno!ds againſt James I, v. 27. quelled, 28. 

in Bohemia, 69. of Papiſts in Ireland, 287. notice 

of ut received, 294. the care of ſuppreiling it com- 
mitted to the houle of commons, 297, money 4cvi- 

ed, and men enliſted for that ſervice, ib. meu im- 
reſſed for that purpoſe, 317. a ceſſation of arms 
tween King Charles I. aud the [riſh infurgents, 

362. they ate ſubdued by Ireton, vi. 35. of >cors 

0 | againft 
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againſt King Charles I. 225. a pacification propoſed, 
227. hoſtile meafures renewed, 230. the King's 
army is routed, 240. advances again apainſt the 
Scots, 241. a treaty is ſet up at Rippon, ib, the 
King obliges himſelf to pay them, 242. their ar- 
rears are diſcharged by the houſe of commons, 281. 
and the inſurgents return home, 282. arm againſt 
the King, 360. receive him at Newark, 410, re- 


ſolve to deliver him to the Engl:th parliamen!, 414+ 


are paid their arrears, ib. retire home, 416, in 
an inſurreftion againſt the parliament of England, 
enter England under Hamilton, 446. are diſcom- 
fited, ib. of Millenarians, See Millenarians ——— 
of royaliſts. See Royal. of levellers, vi. 9. 
ſuppreſſed, 10. of diſbanded ſoldiers in Ireland, vi. 
309. of Monmouth in England, 380. quelled, 

382. of Argyle in Scotland, 387. an univerſal in- 

ſurrection againſt James II. 427. 

Tater;ft of money, how high in the reign of Henry III. 
ii. 56. ſettled at ten per cent. in the reign of Henry 
VIII. iii. 286. 


Irguiſtien, eſtabliſhed in England by Queen Mary, iii. 


381. . exceeds in ſeverity, thoſe in other places, 


382. 
Tzverlechy, battle of, v. 394. 
Inverneſs, battle of, v. 395. 
Joan d Arcos. See Orlcans, maid of. 


Zehn, fourth fon of Henry II. his father's kindneſs to 


him, i. 306. his tranſactions in Ireland, 319. his 
father's grief, on ſeeing his name among thoſe of the 
rebels, 325. marries Aviſa, daughter of the earl of 
Gloceſter, 331. his brother, king Richard I. his 
extraordinary kindneſs to him, 332. ſummons a 
council of nobles during his brother's abſence in the 
holy land, 342. is diſſuaded by Queen Eleanor, 
from liſtening to the French king's advice, ib. is 
corrupted by the French king, 347. on the king's 
return, his poſſeſſions in England are forfeited, 350. 
his behaviour at Evreux, 351. his pardon, jb, ſuc- 


ceeds his brother on the Engliſh throne, 356, ſup- 


preſſes the revolt in favour cf his nephew, 357. 
makes a treaty of peace with the French king, 358. 
gets his nephew into his own hands, ib. his ſecond 
marriage occaſions commotions, 350. his weak and 
ſaithleſs conduct, 360. makes his nephew a priſo- 
ner, 301. murders him, 362. his fiefs in France 
forfeited, ib. his army is defeated in France, 363. 
his flupidity and indolence, 364. plans his flight 
from France, 365, his behaviour in England, on 
| his arrival, 300. by the pope's mediation, obtiins a 
truce,- 307. influences the canons of Chiilt's church 
Canterbury, to chuſe John de Gray, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 368. diipatches 
twelve monks to ſupport the election at Rome, 369. 
the ſuccels of this embally, 370. his kingdom is 
laid under an interdict, 371. his behaviour on that 
occaſion, 37 2. his behaviour to his barons at that 
time, 373. is excommunicated, 374, the effects of 
this lentence, 375, his ſubjects are abſolved from 


E +" 
their oath of allegiance, ib, The French king pre- 
py to ſeize his kingdom, as being granted to him 
y the pope, 376. he promiſes an abiolute ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the pope, 377. reſigns his kingdom to God, 
St. Peter, and Str. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and 
* his ſucceſſors, ib. does homage to Pandolf, the 
pope's legate, for his dominions, 378. his fleet de- 
firoys all the French ſhips in their harbours, 379. 
his meeting with Langton and the exiled prelater, 
380. his tranſactions in France, immediately ſubſe. 
quent to this affair, 381, diſcontents are encour- 
aged, by Langton, among the barons, 82. his an- 
ſwer to the barons, in a body, demanding a renewal 
of Henry I's charter, 382. his kindneſs to the cler- 
gy at that time accounted for, ib. the pope's an- 
iwer to the joint application of king and barons, 
385. hoſtilities between the king and barons, 386. 
the great charter is granted, ib. war is renewed 
with great ſucceſs on the king's part, 392. the ba- 
rons obtain aſſiſtance from the French king, 393. 
the misfortunes that befel him in his further conteſts 
with his ſubjects, 394: his death and character, 
95. an account of his children, 390 
John, Don of Auſtria, appointed governor of the 
Netherlands, iv. 551. is forced to agree to terms 
of peace with the proteltants, ib. ſoon breaks the 
agreement, 552. his ambitious and extenſive 
views, ib, is cut off by poiſon, 553. 
— king of France. See France. 
Jobnſen, an author, his character, v. 150. 
Zeſeph, Michael, heads an inſurrection in the weſt, iii. 
45. is defeated, and executed, 47. 
Toyce, ſeizes the king at Holmbay, v. 420. brings 
him to the head quarters of the army, ib, 
Treland, ſtate of, before the conqueſt in Henry IT's time, 
i. 299. the ſovereigntics then there, 300. it is 
ranted by the pope to Henry II. ib. a war there, 
| #69 ca the king of Leiniter and Meath, 301. the 
former is expelled, ib. the effects of this expulſion, 
302. it is ſubdued by Henry II. 303. its ſtate then, 
ib. palatinates are there erected, 304. its Chief- 
tains are enraged, 319. infſurrections there are quell- 
ed, by Richard II. in perſon, ii. 258. a revolt 
there, in the reign of Henry VII. iti. 13. the au- 
thority of the Engli government eſtabliſhed there 
by Poynings's law, 41. another ſedition there, ſup- 
prefled, 181. it is erected into a kingdom, 249. 
an invaſion of Spaniards there, repulied, iv. 5Co. 
its ſtate before Tyrone's rebellion, 676, the abſur- 
City of the Enplith conſtitutions there, 677, the ef- 
fect of its animolit es againſt the Lagliſh, 678. its 
uſual revenue, ib. a fecapitulation of its hiſtory, 
679, 6:0. Oneale's rebellion there, 681. which 
ſpreads by means of a victory obtained by che Iiuh, 
ib. and is encreaſed by Eilex's ill ſuccels, 684. a 
truce is agrecd on with the rebels, 685. they (ver- 
run more than half the kingdom, 688. Mountjoy's 
ſucceſs againſt them, ib. he deteats the Iriſh nd 
Spaniards, 705, the rebellon is wholly ſuppreſied, 


712. 
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712. and Tyrone ſurrenders himſelf to Mountjoy, 
ib. tate of, under James I. v. 40, an infurreQtion 
there, 287. the inſurgents attempt to ſurpriſe Dub- 
lin, 289. maſlacre the proteſtants, 290. pretend 
authority from the king and queen, 293. ſtate of, 
during the civil war, 360. continues to obey Or- 
mond, 361. a ceſſation of arms between the kin 
and the inſurgents, 362. forces from it, land to aid 
the king, 363. ſome of them deſert, ib, the relt 
are diſhpated by Fairfax, 367. ſtate of, at the de- 
miſe of Charles I, vi. 4. Dublin, and the garriſons 
held by Ormond, are delivered to the parliament's 
army, 6, and Ormond leaves Ircland, ib, returns, 
and levies an army there, 7, his army is routed by 

Jones, who commands for the parliament, 11. the 
garriſons revolt to Cromwell, 12. who breaks the 
courage of the Iriſh, and almoſt ſubdues the iſland, 
23. it is wholly ſubdued by Ireton, 35. its civil 
government is truſted with commiſſioners, 36. Crom- 
well's adminiſtration there, 76. State of, at the re- 
ſtoration, 114. in the beginning of Charles II's 
reign, 191. an inſurrection there, ſuppreſſed, 192. 
the effects of the act prohibiting the importation of 
Iriſh cattle, 193. ftate of, in 1681, 338. Or- 
mond's adminiſtration there, 339. attacked in par- 
liament, 340. 
tended in England, 341. ſtate of, in 1687, 402. 
it is ſubjected to the catholics there, ib. their admi- 
nitration in Ireland, 403. 

Ireland, (a man ſo called) is tried, vi. 293. condemn- 
ed, 294. 

Irtton, * his behaviour at Naſeby, v. 399. this 
character, 435, his ſpecch on the vote ot non-ad- 
dreſs, 436. is made commander in chief in Ireland, 
vi. 23. ſubdues it, 35. dies there, ib. 

Jabella, daughter of the count of Angouleſme, mar- 
ried to John, king of England, i. 358. commo- 
tions are occaſioned by this marriage, 359. her 
children by the king, 396. after his death, is mar- 
ried to the count de la Marche, to whom ſhe was for- 
merly betrothed, ii. 15. 

m— princc of France, married to Edward II. ii. 
128, her character, ib. ſhe is denied a lodging for 
one night, by lord Bedleſmere, a mutinous baron, 
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a plot of papiſts in Ireland, pre- 


139. goes to Paris, to adjuſt ſome differences be- 


tween her huſband, and Charles the Fair of France, 
142. her fine ſſe to avoid the king's journey to Paris, 
ib. where ſhe conſpires with the exiled barons a- 
guns the king, in favour of her ſon, 143. whom 
e afſiances to Philippa, daughter of the earl of Hol- 
land, 144. and raiſes an army to invade her huf- 
band's dominions, ib. the ſucceſs of her invaſion, 
145. ſhe ſummons a parliament in the King's name, 
now a priſoner, ib. loſes the public eſteem, 146. 
becomes the object of univerſal hatred, 159. is con- 
fined, and her revenue reduced, 162. 
princeſs of France, is afhanced to Richard II. 
il, 258, reſtored to the French king, 285. 
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Iſabella, Queen of Caſtile, and wife of Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon, dies, iii. 56. her daughter, and 
22 of this marriage, is married to the arch - duke 

hil ip, ib. 

1taly, 155 defenceleſs ſtate, iii. 41. is invaded, and ra- 
vaged by the French, ib. ſtate of, at the aceeſſion 
of Henry VIII. 73. the French are expelled, 133. 
they invade it again, 135. , 

Judges, how they held their offices in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, iv. 7 20. ä 

Julius II. pope, his character, iii, 74. his attempts 
againſt the Venetians, 75. and againſt the French, 
77. his policy, 78, his joy on the defeat of the 
French, 82. his death, ib. 

m—_— II. his joy, on receiving the ſubmiſſion of 
England, iii. 370. 

Juries, their riſe, i. 65. : . 

Jury, grand, of Middleſex, abruptly diſmiſſed, - and 
why, by the chief juſtice of the king's bench, v. 317. 
proceedings thereon, in the houſe of commons, 328. 

Juſtice, ſtopt by ſpecial warrants, by Edward III. ii. 


Juice, of the peace, their rapine complained of, iv. 
720. | 
Juſliciaty, chief, that office aboliſhed in England, ii. 


122, 

Ju/linian, emperor, his pandects found, ii. 441. uti- 
lity of, in Europe, 442: . 

Juen, doctor, made biſhop of London, v. 203. high 
treaſurer, ib. feſigns the treaſurer's ſtaff, 263. at- 
tends the king to the ſcaffold, 456. is examined by 
the council of general officers, on the import of the 
king's laſt word, 457. ; ; 


K, 


ENDRTD, king of Mercia, his valour, i. 34. 
his death, ib, | 

Kenrick, a Saxon chieſtain, beats the Britains in battle, 
i. 37%. d., ide © | 

Kent, a kingdom eſtabliſhed in Britain, i. 20, chri- 
ſtianity there introduced, 21, it is united with 
Weſlex, 28. 

earl of, a prince of the blood, enters into a 
conſpiracy with the queen, againſt the king, ii. 144. 
pong the king to Briſtol, 145. is made one of the 
ords of the regency of Edward III. 156. unites in 
councils with Lancaſter and Norfolk, 159. is be- 
headed, in conſequence of a ſentence p on him in 
parliament, 160. his ſon is created duke of Surry, 
253. degraded, 274. conſpires againſt Henry IV. 
283. is tummarily beheaded, 284. 

— joan of, burnt for hereſy, ui. 318. 

—— maid of, her impoſture, iii. 181, "gains great 
credit, 190. 1s diſcovered, and ſhe is punilked, 
191. ä ; 

Kir, a tanner, heads an infurreftion in Norfolk, ii. 

g 2 322, 
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322, his arbitrary proceedings, 323. is defeated, 
taken, and hanged, ib. Es 

Kildare, deputy of Ireland, is called to anſwer for his 
conduR, iii, 181, is executed, with his five uncles, 
ib. his ſon is forced to ſurrender, and pun:ſhed, 


ib. 

Kilf,th, baitle of, v. 403. | 

King, his courts, how conſtituted, i, 402. his uſual 
ſtile ſettled by parliament, iii, 262, his power and 
revenues. See+Anglo-No: mam government. 

Kings, Norman, the means — to preſerve their inde- 
pendency, i. 405. their power, 411. their protec- 
tion, how obtained, 418. the authority of their 
edicts, 421. . | 

King's Bench, court of, exacts, bonds for members of 
parliament, for not attending, i. 373. ſome ſubmit 
and pay the fines ſet on them by the court, ib, 
others traverſe, ib. judgfnent of, in the caſe of per- 
ſons impriſoned by the king and council, v. 155. 
in that of members of parliament, 187. one of 
the judges of, ſeized on the bench, 250. its chief 
juſtice abruptly diſmiſſes a grand jury, vi. 317, pro- 
ceedings thereon, in the houſe of commons, 328. 

Kir, colonel, his cruelties, vi. 384. 

' Kirkaldy, of Grange, holds the caſtle of Edinburgh for 
Queen Mary, iv. 540. is forced to ſurrender to a 
party of Engliſh, 541. is tried, and executed, ib. 
Knight, a title, whence imported, and how uſeful, i. 

2 * 

_ four, ordered to be choſen out of each county, 
in order to repreſent in parliament, the ſtate of their 
reſpective counties, ii. 29. they remonſtrate againſt 
the flow proceedings of the twenty-four barons, 31. 
and claim the interpoſal of Riad, prince of Wales, 
32. two out of each county ordered to be ſum- 
moned to parliament, 46. 

— thirty, a tournament of, ii. 206. the victors 
prize, ib. | 
— Templars, tortured in France, ii. 150. ſeveral 
of them cruelly executed, 151. oppreſſed all over 

Europe, ib. | f | 
Knight's fees, what, and how many make a barony, i. 
407. how many in England in the time of the con- 
queror, ii, 85. and how leſſened, ib. 
Knox, John, a famous reformer, iii. 299. 
of the aflaſſination of cardinal Beaton, ib. arrives 
in Scotland from Geneva, iv. 420. inflames the 
cople againſt popery, ib. they are entirely guided 
c bim, 423. his furious zeal, and inſolence to 
Queen Mary, 436, 437. is called to anſwer the 
council for his inſolence, and acquitted, 439. | 


approves 


L. 


 ABOUR, its price in vaia attempted to be re- 
duced by the parliament, ii. 239, 
Laity ate incealed againſt the uſurpations of Rome, 


- 
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ii. 237. their diſpoſition then how conformable to 
that of thoſe in the reign of Edward III. ib. 

Lambert, his diſpute with Henry VIII. and feveral 
biſhops, concerning the real preſence, iii. 227, 228. 
is condemned and burnt, with ſeveral circumſtances 
of cruelty, 229. | | 

a Colonel, is diſappointed of the lieutenancy of 
Ireland, vi. 8. his commiſſion is revoked by the 
Protector, 82. he appears againſt Richard Crom- 
wel, 97 ſuppreſſes an inſurrection againſt the rump, 
100. becomes Monk's rival, 104. is confined in 
the Tower, by the rump, reſtored, 107. eſcapes out 
of the Tower, 115. is retaken, ib. his trial, 150. 
condemnation, 182. is reprieved, ib. 

Lancaſier, duke of, his ſeaſonable advice to Edward HI. 
ii. 220. by his marriage with a princeſs of Caltile, be- 
comes heir of that title, 227. the Adminiſtration 
of the kingdom of England is committed to him, 
230. his authority during the minority of Ri- 
chard II. 241. his character, 242. the effect of 

his pretenſions to the crown of Caſtile, 243. con- 
ducts an army into Brittany, 244. is diſappointed 
in his enterprize on the crown of Caſtile, 249. re- 
turns from Spain, 257. obtains the duchy of Gui- 
enne, ib. renounces that duchy, 258. differs with 
his brothers, ib. approves of the confinement of his 

ſon, 261. dies, 266. | 

m=— {on of the former Henry. See Hereford. 

m— Earl, his character, ii. 128. becomes head of a 
confederacy of barons againſt Gavaſton, ib. is appoint- 
ed hereditary ſteward of England, 129. raiſes an army, 
131. Cauſes Gavaſton's head to be truck off, 132. 
makes an accommodation with the King, ib, his 
oy new models the miniſtry, 136. is ſuſpeded of 

olding a ſecret correſpondence with the Scots in- 
vaders, 137. his adherents again take arms, 138. 
in arms, obtain of the parliament to baniſh the 
Spenſers, 139. and get a pardon for their violences, 
ib. he is taken in arms by the King's party, 140. 
and beheaded, 141. his character, ib. 

Earl, brother and heir of the former, en- 

ters into a conſpiracy with the Queen againſt 
Edward II. ii. 144 the King is put into his 
146, taken out of his hands, 147. his attainder 
is taken off, 156. he is appointed guardian of young 
Edward, ib. 

Landeio, Peter, a man of low ſtation, becomes favourite 
of Francis duke of Brittany, iii. 20. the effect of 
this meaſure among his nobles, ib. 

Landi, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i, 160, 
their value, 161, 

Land/down, battle of, v. 403. 

Lanfranca, a Milaneſe mork, promoted to the ſees of 

anterbury, i. 183. his character, ib, the earl of 
Northumberland diſcovers to him in coateflion a con- 
ſpiracy againſt William the Conqueror, 1:8. which 
he adviſes him to reveal to the King, ib. crowns 
William Rufus, 203. dies, 204. 


Langhorne's 
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Langhorne's trial, vi. 306. 

L 1ng/ide, battle of, iv. 488. 

Langton, Cardinal, is by the Pope's orders appointed 
archbiſhop, i. 370. his adherents are treated with 
ſeverity by the King, 372. bis confereace with the 
King, 375. his behaviour to that prince, on his be- 
ing reconciled to Rome, 380, the final iſſue of that 
affair, 381- adviſes the diſcontenied barons to inſiſt 
on a renewal of Henry I's charter, 382. infligates 
them to make this demand in a body, 383, on his 
refuſal to publiſh the Pope's ſentence of excommuni- 


cation againft the diſcontented barons, is cited to 


Rome, and ſuſpended, 4392. 

Latimer, Biſhop, impriſoned ſoon after Queen Mary's 
acceſſion, iii. 354. is carried to Oxford to diſpute 
about tranſubſtantiation, 340. burnt there for here- 
ſy, in the ſame fire with the biſhop of London, 


379 
: Lord, the firſt peer impeached in England, 
li. 250. 
Laud, biſhop of London, his charaQer, v. 192. en- 
courages innovations, 193. is made archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, 202. aboliſhes lectures, 207. is im- 
peached, 248. an apology for him, 389. is exe- 
cuted by an ordinance of the long parliament, 388. 
Lauder taken and fortified by the Engliſh, iii. 308. 
Lauderdale, Duke, his intereſt with King Charles IT. 
vi. 139. his religious ſentiments, 140. his chatac- 
ter, 201. his removal from the King's councils and 
eſence are addreſſed for, 261, his ſeverities in 
otland, 267, are oppoſed by duke Hamilton, 
26%, his adminiſtration and private deportment, 
269. the effects of his private and public conduct, 
271. he declines in the royal favour, 310. 
Laurentius, a Chriſtian biſhop, reclaims Eadbald, King 
of Kent, i. 27. | 
Law, Common, its ſuppoſed foundation, i. 66. ſtate 
of, among the Anglo-Saxons, 143. ſtate of, at the 


death of Richard II. with reſpect to repreſentation in 


ſucceſſion, 356, 

w— Civi, how improved, i. 441. 
ceived in England, 442 

—— feudal, introduced into England, i. 180. its 
rules with teſpect to ſucceilion, 247. origin of, 397 
ts progrets, 399, « | 

marcia!, ttate of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
iv. 718, 

n—_— alan, i. 168. 

— axon, it. 442. its abſurdities, ib. 

Lage-, catholic, formed in France, iv. 546. revived, 
584. the dike of Mayenne becomes head of it, 
it is entirely «aboliſhed, 661. 

—— ſoleran, and covenant. See Covenant, Scots. 

—— t:ple, vi. 185. 

Learniny, how ſecured, during the ignorant ages, i. 440» 
how extinguiſhed, and when revived in England, 443. 
great improvements therein, i. . ſtate of, inthe 
reign of James I. v. 14. at the time of bis death, 


why not re- 


Liigfic, bartle of, v. 190. 
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128, at the reſtoration of king Charles II. vi. 126. 
from the reſtoration, to the revolution, 449, 

Lead, ſtaple of, fixed, ii. 239. 

Leather, a duty granted on ut for the firſt time, ii. 176; 
ſtaple of, fed, 239. the duties on it, granted to 
the king for life, 310. 

Legatin: Court, rec d by cardinal Wolſey, iii. 107. 
its extenſive power, ib. and great tyranny, 108. 
Lezates a Latrre, a deſcription of their power and au- 

thority, i. 244- 

Leicaſber, earl of, his behaviour at a conference between 
the kings of England and France, i. 311. its ctfects, 
ib. he is made a priſoner, 312. 

——— another, defends Rouen againſt the French 
king, i. 347. 

—— another, his hiſtory, and petulant behaviour to 
king Henry III. ii, 26. his turbulent complaints of 
breaches of the | charter, 27, his ſpeech in a 
ſecret meeting of barons, ib. is made preſident of 
the twenty-four barons, choſen in parliament to re- 
form the ſtate, 28. retires to France, 32. proteſts 
againſt the ceſſion of Normandy, 33. joins in a con- 
ſpiracy of barons againſt the king, 36, returns ſe- 
cretly to England, 3%. countenances an open rebel - 
lion, 38. cauſes dhe king to ſubmit to ignominious 
terms of peace, 39. heads the rebel barons, when 
renewing the war, after the French king's award, 
41. leads on the army of the rebel barons; at the 
battle of Lewes, 42. makes the king and royal fa- 
mily priſoners in the field of battle, 43. his tyran- 
ny over the whole kingdom, 44. ſummons a par- 
lia ment of rebel barons, 45. another ſuch compoſ- 
ed of two knights of each ſhire, and two deputics 
from each burrough, ib. the tyrannical proceedings 
of this aſſembly, 47. the ignominions terms on 
which he rele»ſes prince Edward, 48. commands in 
a battle, at Eveſham, againſt the prince, 49. in 
which he is flain, together with his eldeſt ſon, 50. 
his character, ib. his widow and children are ba- 
niſhed the kingdom, 52, their manners abroad, 
ib. 

—— propoſed as a huſband to Queen Mary, b 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 457, 458. bis er. hs 
43%. declines the propoſal, and aſpires to mar- 
ry Queen Elzabeth, ib. is appointed one of the 
commſhoners to enquire into Queen Mary's conduct, 
4 5 is ſert into Holland, in order to aſliſt the ſtates, 
585. is reprimanded by Queen Elizabeth, for ac- 
cepting the title of governor and captain-general of 
the United Provinces, ib. tie account of his expe- 
dition, 589. he returns to England 5007p a breach 
between. um and the Hollanders, 628. he reſigns 
his authority in Holland, ib. is reftored to the 
Queen's tavour, 629. dies, 65t. his magnificence, 


735- 
Lunfeer, king of, expelled, i. 301. his negotiations 
abroad, iv. bis death, 302. ; 


Leith, - 
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Leith, fortified by the French, iii. 310. iv. 424. re- 
lieved by the Engliſh and Scots army, 427. 


Les III. pope, crowns Alfred, i. 53. ; 
—— SPE. character, uti, 82. has recourſe to the 


ſale of indulgences, to repair his exhauſted treaſures, 
119. his death, 123. 8 
Lerfric, duke of Mercia, his family quarrels with 
Harold, ſon of carl Godwin, i. 120. 
Leoffwin, brother of Harold, attends him in the battle 
with the Norman conqueror, i. 138. is there ſlain, 


139. : 

Leopold, duke of Auſtria, See Auſtria. 

Lennox, earl of, ſent from France into Scotland, to ſup- 
port cardinal Beaton, iii. 257. becomes the head of 
the reformers, and oppoſes the cardinal, 262. raiſes 
an army, but is forced to ſubmit to him, ib. flies 

into England, and is careſſed by Henry VIII. 264. 
recalled into Scotland, with his ſon lord Darnly, iv. 
400. the reſentment of Queen Elizabeth, at his ſon's 
marriage negotiation, how diſplayed, ib. implores of 
Queen Mary, juſtice againſt the murderers of his ſon, 
late her huſband, 474. names ſeveral ſuſpected ac- 
. complices, ib. 475. his requeſt, relative to a delay 
of the trial, is denied, 474. a proteſt is entered in 
his name againſt the trial, ib. claims the regency 
of the young prince, 485. accuſes Queen Mar 
of the murder of her huſband, before the Engliſh 
commiſſioners at Hampton-court, 496. is choſen 
lieutenant, and regent of the kingdom, on Murray's 
death, 518. receives inſtruftions from Sir William 
Cecil, 519. is ſeized, and put to death by Queen 

Mary's party, 5 40. 

— — earl of, his behaviour to the king of Scotland, 
iv. 559. is diſcountenanced by Queen Elizabeth, 
ib, + retires to France, 571. dies there, ib. 

Lenthal, choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, of the 
long parliament, v. 245. repairs tothe army at Houn- 
Now-heath, with the badges of his office, 428. is con- 
ducted to Weltminſter, in triumph, by the army, 429. 


his anſwer to the officers, deſiring him to call the rump 
to reaſſume their ſcats, vi. 97. is ſtopt, and condufled 


home, by Lambert, when going to the houſe, 100, 
ſummons the expelled rump, to reſume their power 
once more, 107, | 
Le/ily, Norman, bis bravery in battle againſt the Engliſh, 
in. 267, heads the aflafſins of cardinal Beaton, 
298. h 
b.ſhop of Roſs, one of Queen Mary's commil- 
ſioners, appointed to confer with thoſe of Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 492. refuſes to anſwer Murray's 
charge againſt her, 496. is examined, and con- 
fronted with Norfolk, before the council, 513. com- 
Plains to the Engliſh counci!, of unfair dealings, to 
the prejudice of Qeen Mary, 520. rn 
w— gcncral of the Scots covenanters, created earl 
Leven, v. 284. h 
another, appointed general of the Scots co- 
venanted army in Scotland, vi. 24. is beaten at 


. iv. 49 
Lerwellyn, 
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Dunbar, 25: marches ſouthwards, 23, is routed 
at Worceſter, 29. 

Levellers. See Agitators. 

Leving ſtone, lord, one of Queen Mary's commiſſioners, 
appointed to confer with thoſe of Queen Elizabeth, 


2. 
prince of Wales, is repulſed by prince Ed- 
ward, ii. 37. his character, 64. after being par- 
doned, he rebels again, 65. ſubmits, 66. takes 
arms again, ib. his dominions, after a great ſlaugh- 
— of his partizans, are annexed to the Engliſh crown, 
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Lewes, battle of, ii. 42. the victory is gained by the 
barons, 43. 

Lewis, eldeſt ſon of Philip the French king, is ſent into 
England, at the head of a great army, i. 393. See 
France. 

——— king of France, his attempts againſt the Vene- 
tians, iii, 75. and againſt the pope, 77. loſes his 
conquelts in Italy, 82. his marriage and death, gs. 
See France. 

duke of —_ See Orleans. 

emperor of Germany, See Germany. 

Liberty, cih, how eſtabliſhed, ü. 445. 

Libraries, many plundered and deſtroyed by the refor- 

mers, iii. 332. 

Lidington. See Maitland. | 

Lilla, an officer of king Edwin's guards, his extraordi- 
nary fidelity, i. 30. | 

Lilburn, puniſhed in the ſtar-chamber, for a ſeditiqus 
libel, v. 210. the ſentence is reverſed, and da- 
mages decreed to him, 253. thrown again into pri- 
ſon, vi. 10. is acquitted by a jury, 57. 

Limoges. See Vidomar. 

Lincoln, battle of, i. 255, where king Stephen is taken 
priſoner, ib. beſieged by the protector, ii. 5, taken 
and pillaged; ib, 3 

biſhop of, is fined in the ftar-chamber, v. 


209. 

——— earl of, forms a deſign againſt Henry VII. iii, 
15. goes to conſult with his friends in Germany, ib. 
goes with a body of troops to Ireland, and invades 

1 16. is killed at the battle of Stoke, 17. 

Lincoln's Inn, a puritan there, writes againſt the French 
marriage in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 567, his 
puniſhment, and extraordinary loyalty, 568. 

Lindſcy, lord, joins in the plot to murder David Riz- 
Zi0, iv. 467. ſent by the aſſociated lords, to Queen 
Mary, with three inſtraments for her to ſign in the 
caſtle of Lochleven, 485. 

Lie, lady, her trial, vi. 385. 

Litany, new, uſed in Engliſh, by order of Henry VIII. 
iii, 271. ordered to be read in Engliſh, by Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 407. | 

Lean, or benevolences, firſt exated, ii. 235. ſtate of, 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 721. See Beneve- 
lences, or Loan. 

Locklewen Calle, Queen Mary ſent a priſoner to, iv. 
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433. ſhe eſcapes from thence, 487. the earl of _ earl Suffolk, impeached at their bar by the bouſe of 


Northumberland confined there, 515. 
Lodington,' ſecretary, favours Queen Mary at the confe- 
' rence with the Engliſh commiilioners, iv. 495. his 
propoſal to the duke of Norfolk, concerning her, 
ib, 
Lollards, are headed in England by Wickliffe, ii. 277. 
ſcreened by the duke of Lancaſter, 278. encteaſe in 
England, 279. one of them is ordered to be burat, 
285. are favoured by the houſe of commons, 295. 
another Lo'lard burnt, 296. a conſpiracy of Lol- 
lards, headed by lord Cobham, 3co. attempts to 
ſeize the king, ſevere laws are enacted againſt them, 
02. 
* a Roman colony, is reduced to aſhes, i. 6. and 
the inhabitants put to the ſword, ib. it is rebuilt, 
9. and a regular militia eſtabliſhed there, ib. the 
Danes take up their winter quarters there, 54. 2 
meeting of the eſtates, appointed there, twice a year, 
6. an eccleſiaſtical ſynod there, 190. its proceed- 
ings, ib. a charter granted to it, 246. biſhop of, 
3 by the pope, 292. complains to the King 
at Baicux, 293. its conſequences, 294. ſtate of, 
in the reign of Richard I. 355. another charter 
granted to it, 408. its import, 409. an extraordi- 
nary commotion between the Londoners and the in- 
habitants of Weltminſter, ii. g. great diſorders there, 
38. a plague there, 207. charter of, ſeized by 
Richard II. 258, reſtored, 259. an inſurrection 
there, againſt the duke of Lancaſter, 277. it is ap- 
peaſed by the biſhop of London, 278. the joyful 
reception of Henry VII. there, iii. 5. fweating 
ſickneſs there, 6. biſhop of, burnt for hereſy, 379. 
alacrity of, to oppoſe the invincible Armada, iv. 
632. an account of the ſtrangers in it, in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, 734. another plague there, v. 9. 
ſtate of, in king James I. time, 122. plague there, 
139. petitions the king to make peace with the 
Scots, 240. petitions the parlament for an altera- 
tion in church government, 257. tate of, at the 
commencement of the civil war, 329. declares for 
the parliament, ib. militia, joins the parkament's 
army, 338. occaſions a breach between the parlia- 
ment and army, 428, ſtxte of, under the rump, re- 
Nored, vi. 106. rebels againſt the rump, 110. an- 
other plague there, 167. a great fire there, 172. 
repared, ib, diſputes there, about the nomination 
of theriffs, 318. a quo warranto is iſſued againit it, 
349. judgment entered againſt its charter, 351. 
which is reftoced on hard conditions, ib. its bilkop 
is ſuſpended, 399. 
Longchamp, bilbop of Ely. See Durham. | 
Lenguerile, a French duke, priſoner in England, pro- 
= to Henry VIII. the marriage of the princeſs 


ary to Lewis, King of France, iu. 94, 95. which 


is approved of, and takes effect, 95. 

Lords, Houle of, their proceedings with reſpe& to 
ſettling the plau oi government during the minority 
of Richard II. ii. 242, 243. proceedings concerning 


common?, 250. who is condemned to loſe his office, 
252. condemn Sir Nicholas Brembre, and Sir Ro- 
bert Trehlian, impeached by the houſe of commons, 
2 * condemn the other judges, and lord Beaucham 
0 

Sir Simon Burley, 255. condemn the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick, 
262, great animoſities in the houſe of peers, 283. 
they ratify a ſentence againſt a Lollard, 285. rein- 
ſtate Henry VI. in bis ſovereign authority, 375. 
their ſentence between Henry VI. and the duke of 
Lancaſter, 378. condemn to death the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward IV. 417. approve of a bill for 
moderating the liberty of diſpoſing of land in truſt, iii, 
172. Which never paſſed into a law, ib. jury of, try 


Queen Anne Boleyn, and others, 207. a committee 


choſen to frame articles of a_ <4 230, a bill renew- 
ing rigorous ſtatutes of treaion formerly abrogated, 


338. 


money-bill introduced into this houſe, ib. its fate 


and effect, ib. reſuſe a petition of the houſe of com- 
mons, relative to the power of ordination, iv. 579. 


reject a bill againſt purveyancing, 641. engage the 
commons, at a conference, to encr their grant 
of a ſupply, 657. interpoſe for earl Briſto!, not 
called to the houſe of peers, v. 145. and for Arun- 
del, ſent to the Tower, 148. trame a petition of 
right, 167. paſs that ſent up by the commons, 172. 
reject that prohibiting clergymen to hold civil offices, 
258, receive an impeachment from the attorney ge- 


neral againſt lord Kimbolton and five members of the 


houſe of commons, zog. conſent to the ordinance 
about the militia, 322. and to war againſt the Kin 
26, the houſe divides, ib. and the majority —_—_ 
ing at Vork, ib. the reſidue, at Weltminiter, take 
the — league and covenant, 360. atient to put 
up preſbytery all over England, 408. temporize 
with the army, 425. their * fluctuating, 
429. ſend propolitions to the King, 436. refule 
their aſſent to the vote, declaring the King guilty of 
high-treaſon, 451- are voted uleleſs by the h 
commons, ib. aſſume their antient authority, vi. 
116. agree with the houſe of commons abcut re- 
fioring the King, 117. - remonftrate againſt the in- 
dulyence, 156, receive aletter from the earl of Cla- 
rerdon, 179. Which they tranſmit to the houſe of 
commons. 180. amend a money-bil!, 205. ad- 
viſe the King to recall the indulgence, 229. paſs a 
bil for pallive obedience, 240. diſpute with the 
houſe of commons about juriſdiftion, 244. agree 
with that houſe in their votes about the popiſh plot, 
86, refule to commit the ear} of Danby upon his 
— impeached, 292. and afterwards commit him 
to the Tower, 298. renew their vote about the po- 
piſh plot, Wc. 299. reject the exc!nfhon bill, 324. 
condemn Stafford, 32%. is the bill for caſe of pro- 
tellant diſſenters, 3 30. refule to receive Fitz- Harris's 
impeachment, 334. their votes about Monmoath's 
invahon, 


Hol:, Sir James Berners, Sir John Saliſbury, and 


ow altered before it paſſed into a law, 339. a 


oule of 
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invaſion, 380, vote a reverſal of Stafford's attain- 

der, ib. meet in the convention, 435. have a free 

conference with the houſe of commons, 437. agree 
with them in their vote about the vacancy of the 
throne, 439. and to ſettle the crown on the prince 

and . of Orange, 440. 

Lorn, Lord, gets a gift of his father's forfeiture, vi. 

141, is condenined to die, 187. is pardoned, ib. 
created earl of Argyle, 342. tried again for high- 
treaſon, ib. condemned, 344. eſcapes to Holland, 
ib. invades Scotland in the reign of James Il. 388. 

is retaken, and executed, ib. | 

Lethaire, elder brother of Egbert, depoſes Edric, his 
nephew, and ſon of Egbert, i. 27. is afterwards 
Hain in battle by the depoſed prince, ib. 

Loudon, Lord, his letter is intercepted, v. 230. its 

effects, 231. he is created an earl, 284. 

Louis, King of France. See France. 

Lovel, Viicount, raiſes an inſurrection againſt Henry VII. 
iii. 10. ſoon abandons it, and eſcapes into Flanders, 
11. is ſuppoſed to have fallen in the battle of 
Stoke, 17. 

Louvaine, Cardinal, uncle of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
diſluades her from being reconciled to the reforming 
lords of Scotland, iv. 464. joins in a confederacy 
to deſtroy the proteſtants, 465, 

Low- Countries, ſtate of, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
iii. 19. See Flanders, Flemings, and United Pro- 
Vince, , 

Ludovico, duke of Milan, joins in a league with the 
Emperor and others againſt France, i. 42. the effect 
of this confederacy, ib. his dominions are ſubdued 
by the French, 53. See Milan. 

Ludliav, Colonel, ſucceeds Ireton in the chief command 
of Ireland, vi. 35. finiſhes the conqueſt of that 
kingdom, ib. is ſucceeded-by Fleetwood, 76. 

Luther, Martin, declaims againſt indulgencies, and ſe- 
veral errors of the church of Rome, iii. 120. is 

rotected by the elector of Saxony, ib. aniwers a 
Pool wrote againſt him by Henry VIII. 121. his 
doctrines ſpread all over Europe, and why, ib. treats 

Henry indecently, and afterwards apologizes for it, 

185. many of his diſciples ſettle in Englaud, 333. 

Lutzen, battle of, v. 191. 

Luxcnburgh, Duke, breaks in upon the prince of Orange's 
intrenchments, vi. 227. 
253. but is worſted at St. Denis, 252. 

Luxary, ſtate of, in the iciga of Edward III. ii. 


239. | 
M. 


ACBETH, a powerful nobleman, murders 
Duncan, King of Scotland, i. 120, uſurps 
the crown, 121. is ſhin, ib. 

Margil/, der James, appointed one of the commiſhon+»s 
to manage a treaty with Queeu Elizabeth, concers. ng 
Queen Mary, iv. 519. 

Mackrill, Dr. heads an inſurrection againſt Heury 


beats him at St. Omers, 


E X. 
VIII. iii. 215. is abandoned by the inſurgents, 
taken, and executed, ib. 

Madrid, treaty of, between the Emperor and the French 
K ing, iii. 143. 

Maeftricht taken by the French King, vi. 233. 

Magdalen College, its caſe, vi. 4059. maſter and fellows 
are expelled, 406. 

Magna Charta. See Charter, Great. | 
Magnus, King of Norway, his attempt on England is 
repulſed, i. 229. a 
Mahomet I. the firſt tranſadions of that prophet, and 

his followers, i. 20g, . 

Maine, a rebellion there, i. 186. it is quelled, 187. 

8 General, their power deſcribed, vi. 61. abridg- 
ed, 78. | 

Maitland, of Lethington, ſent by the congregation to 
ſolicit aſſiſtance from Queen Elizabeth, iv. 425. 
is ſecretary of ſtate, and confident of Queen Mary, 
when ſhe arrived in France, 434. again tent to ſoli- 
cit Queen Elizabeth's friendſhip, 440. 

Malcolm, king of Scotland, obtains a gift of Cumber- 
land, i. 75. his homage for it, to the crown of 
England, 76. See Scotland. 

Malta, knights of, their order is diſſolved, and revenues 
ſeized, by Henry VIII. iii. 238. 

Manchejter, earl, ſpeaker of the houſe of peers, and a 
1 of the parliament's army, is ſeconded in mi- 
itary affairs by Cromwell, 368. bis character, 
376. his diſpute with Cromwell, ib. 377. refigns - 

is command in the army, 380. meets the army at 
Hounſlow-beath, with the <nſigns of his office, as 
ſpeaker of the houle of peers, 428. is by them con- 

ucted to Weſtminſter, 429. becomes zealous for 
the reſtoration, vi. 114. 

Manners, ſtate of, in the thirteenth century, i. 423. 
in the reign of Edward II. ii. 153. in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, iv. 727, between the reſtoration and 
revolution, vi. 447. 

Man;felat, count, his expedition, v. 105, 
ManufadQtures, ate of, in Queen Eliz:beth's reign, iv, 
734. their nate in the reign of James I, v. 123, 
DMManwaring, Doctor, een e v. 173. his ſentence, 
174. its conſequences, ib. 8 
March, count, is diſobliged by king John, i. 379. re- 
bels againſt him, 359. is aided by the French king, 
300. made a priſoner, 361. 

——— earl, made a priſoner in Wales, ii. 286. the 
conſpirators in his favour are puniſhed, 306. is for- 
given, 317. though having a better right to the 
crown than Henry V. ib. 218. . 

Margaret, maid of Norway, acknowleged Queen of 
Scotland, i. 69. See Scotland. 

of Anjou, princeſs, married to Henry VI. ii. 

354. ſhe connects herſelf with Wincheſter's party, 

355. lucceeds to Suffolk's power in the miniſtry, 

300. appears to be imperious, 370. her party, un- 

able to reſiſt the duke ot York's, conſents to his being 

ceated regent, 373. Wrelt the power out of his 
hands, 375. are ſeemingly reconciled to the Vorkiſts, 
| 376. 
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6. the Queen character, 379. ſhs colleAs an 
— on behalf of her huſband, ib. which defeats 


the Vorkiſts, 380. but is routed at Touton, 387. 


ſhe flies with her huſband into Scotland, ib. ſolicits 

niſtance at the court of France, 390. is routed at 

Hexham, and, together with her ſon, protected by 

robbers, 391. eſcapes to Flanders, ib.“ returns to 

England, after Warwick's defeat, 403. her army is 

defeated at Tewkſbury, 408. ſhe is made a priſoner, 

and her ſon ſlain, 409. her death and character, 414. 

Margaret, princeſs of England, eldeſt daughter of king 

Henry VII. is married to James IV. of Scotland, ili. 

54. is created regent during the infancy of her ſon, 

93- married to the earl of Angus, 99. deprived of 

the regency, ib. goes with the young king into Eng- 

land, 100. procures a divorce from Angus, and 
marries another nobleman, 182. who violently op- 

' Poſes the Douglaſſes, ib. 

Marignan, battle of, ni. 102. 
M.rridze, ſtatutes of, ii. 55: 

Marre, earl, choſen regent ot Scotland, on the death of 
the earl of Lennox, iv. 540. is forced to con- 
clude a truce with the Queen's party, and dies of 
grief for the diſtracted ſtate of his country, ib. 

Marſbam, Sir George, an anecdote of, v. 20;- 

Marflon Moor, battle of, v. 370. 


Martin II. pope of Rome, ſummons a general council 


at Placentia, i. 210. another at Auvergne, ib. the 
occaſional uſe he made of the arm'es aſlembled for 
cruſades, 212, > 

—- V. acknowleged pope, by almoſt all the king- 
doms of Europe, ii. 320. 

War'yr, Peter, obtains leave to depart from England, 
on the accefſion of Queen Mary III. 355. is gene- 
rouſly treated by biſhop Gardiner, ib. the indignity 
done to his wife's corps, ib. 

Martyrs, in Queen Mary's time, their numbers and 
conſtancy, iti. 380. effects thereof, ib. great num- 
bers of, in England, and other countries, 382, 
383. 

er. daughter of Henry VIII. and Queen Catharine, 
{cruples concerning her legitimacy, iii. 180. is 
harcly treated by her father, 209. declared illegiti- 
mate, 210, reſtored by the parliament to her right 
of ſucceſſion, 262. her remarkahle ohſtinacy in the 
catholic religion, 319, 332. her chaplains impriſon- 
ment, 332. the council argue with her, ib. her 
great firmneſs in oppolition, 333. deligns to eſcape 
to the Emperor, but is prevented, ib, her right of 
ſucceſſion ſet aſide, in favour of Lady Jane Gay, 
344- her title to the crown, 347, 148. on heartog 
of kiag Edward's death, writes to the council to pro- 

claim her in London, 348. many reſort to her, and 
declare for her, 350, is proclaimed in London, and 
generally acknowleged, 351. arrives at the Lower, 
and affects popularity, 352, 383. her attachment 
to the catholic religion, 353. impriſons many re- 
formed biſlops, Kc. 354. ber legitimacy conkrmed 
by pa liament, 356, deliverates concerning her 
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marriage, 357. the canſe of her animoſity againſt 
her ſiſter Elizabeth, ib. ſolicits the pope tor a na- 
tional reconciliation to the holy ſee, 358. is mar- 
ried to the arch-duke Philip, 361. the articles of 
the marriage contract, ib, the nation is generally 
diſſatisfied with it, ib. 362. becomes extremely odi- 
ous, by her tyrannical proceedings, 366. aims at a 
power to diſpoſe of the crown, 367. is thwarted in 
this by the parliament, ib. her great impatience for 
her huſband's arrival, 368. and exceflive fondne'y 
after he came, 369. expoſes herſelf greatly, wich 
. reſpe@ to her pregnancy, 372. the effects of her 
barbarous cruelty, 380. grants a commiſſion to ex- 
- tirpate hereſy, ib. ſends an embaily to the pope, 
ſoliciting the reconciliation of the holy fee, 383. re- 
ſolves to reſtore the church lands in the hands of the 
crown, 384. is deeply affected by her hutband's in- 
difference and negle& of her, ib. 385. her tyranni- 
cal and avaritious extortions, ib. is unable to pro- 
mote the war with France, ſolicited by her huthard, 
388, 389. by an artifice, obtains of the council to 
agree to a war with France, 391. violent extortions ta 
ſupport it, ib. 392, ſends an army to Flanders, 392. 
commits ſeveral perſons of diſtinction to the Tower, 
ib. murmurs againſt her; on account of the loſs of - 
Calais, 395. gets freſh ſupplies from the parliament, 
397» 398. ſends a fleet and army againſt France, 
399+ her death and character, 401. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her birth, ii. 254. propoſals 
to marry her to the heir of the crown of England, 
255. ſeveral arguments to enforce this, 300, 301. 
1s tent to France, 30g. is married to the' Dauphin, 
396. ſięns three remarkable papers on that occaſion, 
397. the cauſe of diiguſts between her and Queen 
Elizabeth, 45. afſ.mes the arms and title of Queen 
of England,-ib. refuſes to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, 429, cn the death of her huſband, King of 
France, lays aſide the arms of England, 431. but 
refuſes to renounce her title to the crown of England, 
ib. is denied a paſſage thro' England, in her way to 
Scotland, 432. her ſpeech to the Engliſh ambaſls- 
dor on that occaſion, ib. 433. eſcapes from the 
Engliſh Beet, and arrives in Scotland, in company 
with many French courvaers, 433. ber forrow on 
leaving | rance, ib. is received in Scotland with 
univerſal f{-tisfattion, 434. her agreeable and en- 
gaging accompliſkments, and attempts to reſtore po- 
lice in the country, and gain the attcQions of the re- 
formers, ib. is ſeverely in{uJted and abuſed by the 
reformers, on account of her offenſive te igion, 436, 


437. Which 1+ the ſource of her ſubſequent &rors, 
43”. how abuſed by the clergy for this reaſon, 
438 folicits Queen Elizabech's friendfhilp, 440. 


which thut princets dechnes to grant, ib. 441. 
gent profeſiions of friendilup between theſe Queens, 
459. an interview propoſed bet cen them at York, 
ib. which Queen El;zabe.h declines, 457. feveral 
perſon» propole d to her in marriage by her French 
1e ds, ib. the cal of Leiceller propoſed to ber 
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for a huſband by Queen Elizabeth, ib. 458. which 
occaſions a difference between them, 458, ſends an 
ambaſſador to London, to make up the breach, ib. 
her attachment to her religion expoſes her to many 
inconveniencies, 461. her anſwer to the general aſ- 
ſembly's remonſtrance on that account, ib. is 
married to lord Darnly, 462. which occaſions diſ- 
contents among the nobility and people, ib. ſhe 
raiſes forces againſt the malecontents, 463. drives 
them from ſrom place to place, and at laſt into Eng- 
land, ib. pardons Chatelerault conditionally, 464. 
inclined to be reconciled to the reſt, but diſluaded by 
advice from France, ib. calls a parliament in order 
to their forfeiture, 465. beſtows an extraordinary 
degree of confidence and favour on David Rizzio, 
466. uſes all her endeavours to ſave him from his 
aflaſſins, 408. her ſtrong reſentment againſt the 
murderers, and particularly againſt her huſband, ib. 
eſcapes with him to Dunbar, ib. returns to Edin- 


burgh, aud by the intereſt of Bothwell is prevailed ' 


to lay aſide her intentions for revenge, ib, is de- 
livered of a ſon and notifies his birth to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, ib. the great vigour hereby diffuled among 
her partizans, 470, 472. is greatly influenced by 
Bothwell, 473. diſguſted with her huſband, ib. is 
ſaid to have given him poiſon, and ſuſpected of join- 
ing with Bothwell in his murder, ib. 474. continues 


her familiarity with Bethwell and other ſuſpected - 


perſons, 474. orders Lenox to make good his 
charge, 475. refuſes to delay the trial at Lenox's te- 
queſt, ib. after Bothwell's acquiral he is recommended 


io her as a huſband by her nobles, 476. is leized 


by Bothwell, and carried to Dunbar, 477. ſoon 
grants him a pardon for this and all bis other crimes, 
iÞ, is conducted to Edinburgh, and ſhews herſelf at 
liberty, in preſence of the courts of jullice, 478. 
creates Bothwell duke of Orkney, and orders the 
bans of marriage to be publifhed in the church, 
ib. which a proteftant clergyman refuſes to comply 
with, ib. is marricd to Buthwell by a proteftant 
biſhop, 479. few of the nobility countena ce it, 
and it is oppoſed by the courts of England and 
France, ib. this marriage brings a general odium 
en the country, 490. and corſidered, with other 
c:rcumftances, as a ſtrong preſumption of her guilt, 
ib. her great imprudence and bad conduct, ib 481. 
a confede:acy of nobles and others raiſe torces againſt 
her, 482. flies with Bothweli to Dunbar, but 1s 
obliged to yield herſelf up a priſoncr, ib. her firong 
attachment to Bothweli is diſcover d, 483. is ſent 
a priſoner to the callle of Lochleven, waeie ſhe 13 
treated with feveiity, ib. the Engliſh anbatlidorts 
denied accels to her, 485. four dillcrent proypoials 
concerving her, ib, ſigus three different 1ilruments 
without examining chem, 480. declared an accom- 
plice in her huſband's mu der, and condgmucd to 
peipetual impiilonment by the parhiamen of Scotland, 
tb. her dimiflion of the crown c uten d in paila- 
ment, ib, a lacton is formed in her favour, ib. 


E X, 


eſcapes from Lochleven, and raiſes an army, - ib, 
which is defeated by the aſſociated lords, 488. flies 
into England, and craves of Queen Elizabeth protec- 
tion and acceſs to her preſence, ib. Queen Elizabeth 


declines, and why, to accept a viſit from her, 490. 


is attended in the caſtle of Carliſle by meſſengers 
from Queen Elizabeth, to whom ſhe ſubmits her 
cauſe, ib. is moved to Bolton caſtle, 492, ap- 
points commiſſioners to confer with thoſe of Queen 


Elizabeth, ib. her complaints againſt her eremies, 


493. wich their anſwers, and complaints againſt 
her, ib. her reply to Murray's charge, 494. ap- 
uu ſatisfied that the conferences are transfered to 

ampton Court, 495. refuſes to anſwer Murray's 
charge . her, 496. again deſires ad miſſion to 
Queen Elizabeth's preſence, and propoſes to make 
her defence to her only, ib. her — AKA to Both- 
well are produced, 497. whereupon her commiſſi- 
oners break off the conſerences, 498. her conduct 
cenſured, ib. evidences of the authenticity of theſe 
letiers to Bothwell, 498, 500. charges Murray with 
the murder of the King, 501. is removed to Tut- 
bury, 503. declines a propoſal made by Qucen 
Elizabeth to her, ib. makes two offers to that 
princeſs, which are not accepted, ib. her anſwer 
to the propoſal of marriage with the duke ot Nor- 


folk, 510. is carried to Coventry, and more cloſe- 
ly confined, 513. gains the admiration of all about 


her, by her modeſty, and the dignity of her behaviour, 
515. her diſſimulation with Queen Elizabeth, 516. 
was inferior to her in perſonal conduct and diſcre- 
tion, as well as in power, ib. her porty becomes 
maſters of Edinburgh on the death of the regent, 
517. is forced to make conceſſions to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, ib. ſeveral propoſals made to her by Queen 
F'1zabeth, which ſhe agrees to, 518, 519. is con- 
viaced of Queen Eizabett's inhincerity, 520, is 
ſuſpected to have procured the Pope's excommuni- 
cation againſt Queen Elizabeth, ib, approves of 
Rodolphrs ſcheme for iubverting Qu-en Elizabeth's 
government, 536, and renews her correipondence 
with the duke of Norfolk, ib. her guilt is diſco- 
vered by Queen Elizabeth, and ſhe is called to ac- + 
count for her conduct, 5 39. the pailiament peti- 
tion for her trial, ib. her adherents are forced to 
ſubmit to the King's authority, 540. her letter to 
Queen Elizabeth, concernig Gourie's conlpuacy, 
$72. how attended to by that Queen, 574. in 
what light ſhe is regarded by Quecn Elizabech, 592. 
the eſfec of the harm wgeatwent ſhe receives: from 
Queen Elizabeth, wpon her dep-ſition, 593. her 
let er ta Queen {izabcth, conce ning the talle reports 
Ipread upon? that princels, ib. ſhe flent to Baviog- 
ton's Coulp.racy, 597. ner trial is propoſed, 398. 
the treatment the then met with, 59g. and removal 
to Fothenag hay celle, ib. what palied between her 
and ene cena ness appointed 05” her, bctore 
het trial came o, G0O, the beginning of the trial, 
601. an account ot her intercepted letters, relative 
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then againſt her, ib. 602. her eonſpi- 


mo her ſon, 60 he proof ſt M 

cy again r ſon, 602. the proof again ary, 
= 604. a curious incfdent 3 
at the trial, 607. her ſentence, ib. the execution 
of the ſentence is ſolicited by parlizment, 609. her 
behaviour, when informed ot theſe ſolicitations, 611. 
an account of her laſt letter to Queen Elizabeth, 612. 
Queen Elizabeth's courtiers perſuade her, and for 
what reaſon, to order Queen Mary for execution, 
G15. her execution is reſolved on, 616. and a war- 
rant for it ſecretly drawn out, ib. in what manner 
ſhe behaved, on receiving an account that ſhe was to 
die next morning, 617. her behaviour through that 
evening, 618. and next morning, before ſhe went 
to the hall, where ſhe was to die, 619. her beha- 
viour in the hall, E20. her conſtancy in her religion, 
621. her execution, 622. and character, ib. 

Mary, a princeſs of England, ſiſter of Henry VIII. is 
married to the French king, iii. becomes a 
widow by his death, within three months after the 
marriage, ib, is afterwards married to the duke of 
Suffolk, 96. 

—— daughter of king Charles I. married to the 
prince of Orange, v. 282. embarks for Holland, 
319. See Orange. 

daughter of the duke of York, is married to 
the prince of Orange, vi. 257. See Orange. 

Maſs, and Maſſes, a maſs book reviewed by Henry 
VIII. iii. 251. maſſes, private, aboliſhed L act of 

arliament, 305, reſtored by Queen Mary, 354. 
aboliſhed by parliament, in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
iv. 410, 

Maſſacre:, of Jour in England, i. 332, 333. of Ha- 
gonots in 
of Proteſtants, in Irelan See Oneal:, Sir Phelim. 

* governor of Gloceſter, ſor the parliament, re- 
uſes to ſurrender it to the king, v. 349. makes a 
vigorous defence, till relieved by Eſſex, 353. 

Alafters, Richard, a prieſt, promotes the impoſture of 
the maid of Kent, iii. 189, 190. is —— for it, 


191. | 

Malta, daughter of Malcolm III. of Scotland, is mar- 
ried to Henry I. of England, i. 226. 

—— daughter of Heary I. married to Henry V. 
emperor of Germany, i. 241. after his death, 
married to Geoffrey, eldeſt ſon of the count of Anjou, 
ib. recogniſed ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne, by 
the barons, ib. is delivered of a ſon, named Henry, 
afterwards king of England, 244. is again recog- 
riſed ſacceſſor to the crown, ib. the oaths taken on 
that occaſion, are overlooked, 249. and Stephen 
uſurps the throne, to which ſhe was provided ſucceſſor, 
ib. her huſband concludes a truce with Stephen, 
250. ſhe is, with her huſband, expelled from the 
government of Normandy, ib. the lands in 
England, 254. an inſurreQtion there in her fa- 
vour, ib. her partizans make Stephen priſoner, 
255. the agrees with the pope's legate, ib. is 
crowned Queen of England, 256. the Londoners 


rance, iv. $42: at Amboyna, v. 290. 
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revolt againſt her, 257. ſhe exchanges Stephen, for 
earl Robert, her brother, 258. retires into. Nor- 
mandy, 259. in her ſon's reign, ineffectually dife 
ſuades him from promoting Becket to the ſee of Caa- 
terbury, 273. 

Matrimeny, the Engliſh clergy are forbid to marry, i. 
243. again allowed, iii. 316. 

Matthew, count of Boulogne. See Boulogne, 

Maithews, Toby, his calc, v. 14. 

Maurice, prince of Orange. See Orange. 

prince, younger fon of the elector palatine of 
the Rhine, offers his ſervice to king Charles I. v. 
336. commands a body of cavalry at Roundway- 
down, 345. is detached to Devonſhire, 349. in 
vain beſieges Plymouth, 363. then Lyme, with the 
ſame ſucceſs, 308. aflifis the king to diſband F. 
ſex's forces, 373. is ſhipwrecked, and periſhes, in 
a hurricane, Vi. 34. | 

Maximilian, king of the Romans, his intereſt in the Low 
Countries, how acquired; iii. 19. his pretenſions, 
and troubles there, ib. finds that the mutinous 
Flemings are fomented by the court of France, 20. 
treats with the duke of Brittany, for the marriage of 
his daughter, an heireſs, 21. makes a league with 
Heory VII. 26. marries the heirels of Brittany, by 

roxy, after the duke's death, 27. is deprived of 
is wife, by her actual marriage with the French 

king, 29. vents his rage in indecent terms, 30, his 
levity, and vain glory, how ſupported, 31. is not 
ready to aſſiſt Henry Vi. when invading France by 
concert with him, 32. is comprehended in a treaty 
of peace between France and England, 33. but 
makes a ſeparate peace, ib. leagues with the repub- 
lic of Venice, for the recovery of the Milaneſe, 42. 
joins with the French king, to recommend Watbec 
to James IV. of Scotland, 43- becomes jealous of 
the French king's ſucceſs in fubduing Milan, 5 3. by 
what means he maintained his authority in & Em- 
pire, when he ſucceeded to the imperial crown, 74. 
makes a treaty with France and Arragon, for recovc- 
ry of a part of the Milineſe, ib. 75. adheres for ſome 
time to the French alliance, 77. his embaſſadors 
ſign a treaty with Henry VIII. againſt France, but 
he diſavows them, 84. receives money from Henry 
VIII. but fails in his engagements to him, 88. ſerves 
under him n the Low Countries, and receives his pay, 
iv. adviſes him to lay fiege to Tournay, 99. is ſe- 
duced from the alliance of England, and embraces 
the friendſhip of France, 94 is ready io embrace 
every — attended with an cfﬀer of money, 
103. invades Italy, but is repulied, 104. offers, 
for money, to refign to Henry the imperial crown, ib, 
dies, 109g. the conſequences of his death, ib. 

———— duke of Milan, re-inſtated, ii. 82. is taken 
under the protection of the Swifs, 102. diſguted 
with them, and puts himſelf into the hands of the 
French king, 103: obrains a Jeagve of the Italian 


powers to be formed, for ſecuring him in the polleſ- 
lion WI Milancſe, 129, 139. on the approcch 
2 | 


of 


of the French army, fis to Lodi, 13;, and the 

French ſeize Milan, 1b, 

Aayenne, duke of, becomes head of che catholic league 
in France, iv. 649. 
Aazarine, cardinal, his character, vi. 64. his beha- 

viour to the protector, 65. his extraordinary com- 
plaiſance to him, 85. his behaviour to king Charles 
II. then in exile, 103. 

Aeal-tub plot, vi. 214. 

Mediterranean, a ſca-tight there, vi. 41. 

Melwil, Robert, ſent by the congregation, to ſolicit 
ſuccours from Queen Elizabeth, iv. 425. ſent with 
three inſtruments for Queen Mary to ſign in Lochle- 
ven-caftle, 485. propoſes to Queen Mary, her mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk, 510. 

dir James, ſent by Queen Mary, to make up a 

breach between her and Queen Eiizabeth, iv. 458. 

his character and addreſs, in executing that commil- 

tion, ib. 459. ſent by Queen Mary, to. inform 

Queen Elizabeth of we birth of a Scots prince, 


46 . ; 

Men,” able-bodicd, their number in England in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, iv. 724. 

armed, their number then, ib. 

Mercia, a kingdom, firſt eſtabliſhed, i. 17. king of, 
defeats the king of Northumberland, i. 30. 
unites that kingdom with his own, 31. is ſub- 
jected to Eaſt-Anglia, 32. nile of, 33. becomes 

ſubject to Kinred, 34. bi, hiſtory, ib. further hi- 
ory of, 35. is ſubjecled to Egbert, 36. and therg- 
by united wich the new ſtate erefted by him, ib. 

Aethwen, in Per:hſhire, battle of, ii. 120. 

Michel/:n, her character, v. 225. her doctrines, ib. 

Mid ſeſex, earl of, impeached, v. 99. his ſentence, 

ico. his fine remitted, ib. | 

Middleton, general of the Scots royal:its in the moun- 
tains, vi. 27. is created an carl, 140. and made 
commiſſioner of the firſt parliament, after the reſtora- 
tion, ib the king is diſgeſted with his violent ad- 
miniſtration, and diſplaces him, 189. 

Milan, a duchy in Italy, ſubdued by the French king, 
iii. 53. part of it, by treaty, delivered to the Vene- 
tians, 75. abandoned by them, 76. relumed, ib. 
the Milaneſe is governed by a French lieutcnant, 77. 
the council of Piſa translerred to Milan, and re- 
moved from thence, 78. in confedcracy with the 
Swiſs, revolts from Fiance, and Maximi.an, ſon of 
its duke Ludovico, is reinſtated. 82. the French 

claim to Milan, offered to Spain, as a dowry to a 
French piincels, 94. the battle of Marignan there, 
102, in which the Swiſs re beaten, ib. Milan is 

reduced under the obedience of France, aud reſigned 
to that crown, by its duke, 103. is invaded by the 
emperor, who is there xr: pulſed by the Ftecch, 104, 
'a league is made between the emperor and the pope, 

ſor expelling the Freach out of this duchy, 104. 

they are expelled, by the lofs of a batile there, 124. 

a tru.tlefs expedition undertaken by France to reco- 

ver it, 132, another French expedition, to recover 

it, headed by the French king, 135, the plague 
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there, ib. by the fate of the battle of Pavia, 145. 
it comes under the power of the emperor, ib. it 


is taken poſſeſſion of by him, 142, who threatens 
the duke Francis with the forfeiture of that duchy, 
ib. a confederacy of Italian powers with the French 
king, is formed, for reſtoring its duke, 145. who 
is once more threatened by the emperor with a pro- 
ſecution, in order to a forfeiture, 148. reſtored to Fran- 
cis Sforza, 165. by his death, devolves to the em- 
peror, 106. its duke Francis dies without iſſue, 196. 
and the duchy again ineffectually pretended to by tlie 
French king, ib. ; 

Mi! may, Sir William, his ſpeech in parlizment, iv, 557. 

Militia, firſt raiſed in England, in king Altred's reign, 
i. 59. ſeudal, deſcription of, ii. 84. how uncertain, 
85. effects of its being diluſed, 89. computed 
number of, in Qaeen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 734. 
plan of, formed, v. 317. brought into parliament, 
318. . delayed by the king, 319, other means uſed 
to bring it about, 320, an ordinance concerning it, 
aſſen'ed to by both houſes, 322. a proclamation is 
iſſued by the king, againſt this ordinance, ib. each 
fide publiſhes to the nation, a defence of their reſpec- 
tive meaſures, 324. more votes about it, 325. 
eſtabliſhed in all counties, by the protector, vi. 72. 
in Scotland, by act of parliament, 267. ſtate of, 
from the reſtoration to the revolution, 455. 

Mill, Walter, the laſt perſon burnt for hereſy in Scot- 
land, iv. 418. . 

Millenarians, their principle, vi. 2. they govern the 
ſtate, 50. conſpire againſt Cromwell, 86, againſt 
king Charles II. 138. are fuppreſſed, 139. 

Milton, his character, vi. 125. 

Muir, of Richard II. expelled, ii. 354. 
VIII. iii. 70. character of, 185, 186. 
tained in obedience by the king, 186. of Edward 
VI. 288. altered, 328. of Elizabeth, iv. 406. 

— fiſt, of king Charles II. vi. 130. altered 
by the introduction of the cabal, 200. undergoes 
another conſiderable alteration, 242. further chang- 
ed, 300. ſtate of in 1669, 313. in 1682, 31 
firſt of king James II. 37 5. altered, 399, further 
enanged, 405. 

Miſe of Lewes, what, ii. 43. 


of Henry 


how re- 


Mitchel, his caſe, vi. 270. his execution, 271. 
Madel, new, introduced into the army, v. 396. laid 


aſide by tacit conſent, and why, 422. 

Aonarch;, diſſolved, v. 451. reſtored, vi. 116. 

Monq, its value among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 160, in- 
tereſt of, in the r:ign of Heary III. ti, 56. den 
mination of, altered, 32 

current, its computed amount in Queen Eliza- 
beth's time, iv. 735. 

NMfoncanteur, battle of, iv. 531. 33 

M-nk, George, licutenant- general, ſubdues Scotland, 
vi. 3%, commands, under Blake, in a ſea- fight, 42, 
beats 'Fromp, 55. a hiſtory of his life, 103, he de- 
clares for a free parhament, 104 marckes to Lon- 
don, 108. declares, in the city, for a full and free 

8 raruament, 
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arliament, 109, his bchiviour in the city, 110. 
cauſes the ſecluded members to be received juto the 
houſe, 111. obtains'of the long or rump parlia- 
ment to diſlolve itſelf, ib. and call a free parlia- 
ment, 112. cauſes the king's letters to be delivered 
to both houſes of parliament, 116. meets the king, 
at his arrival, at Dover, 117. is created duke of 
Albemar'e, 130, See Z4emarle.. 

Monks and ſenαerict, the cauſes of the imperſections 
in their hiſtories, i. 19, a hiſtory of. them, 77. 
their introduction into England, 83. are greatly 
alarmed at the progreſs of the reformation, iti. 189. 
detected in a conſpiracy, ib, ſuffer greatly by the 
impoſture of the Mid ot Kent, 191. the encreaſe 
of them, a radical inconveniency in popery, 197. 
are greatly incenſed againſt king Hcnry, 198. great 
diſorders are diſcovered among them, ib. the leſſer 
monaſteries are ſuppreſſed by the parliament, 199. 
their poſleſſions granted to the king, ib. the ſup- 
preſſion of theſe, cauſes great diſcontents among the 
people, 214. the ee e e 219, 220. 
many abſurd and widiculous things found in them, 
220, 221, and impoltures diſcovered in them, 221, 
222. the amount of their revenues, 222. how dm 
poſed of by the king, 223. the ſuppreſſion of them 
is greatly regtetted by the people, 319 ſome erect- 
ed by Queen Mary, 384. and ſuppteſſed by Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 409. 8 
Minmouuth, duke, his character, vi. 296. his illegiti- 
macy declared, 297. he deteats the covenantets at 
Bothwell-bridge, 309. is greatly careſſed in Eng- 
land, 315. canſpires againſt the king, 352. | has 
conſpiracy is diſcovered, 355. he is pardoned, 365. 
but ordered to depart the kingdom, ib. he invades 
England, 380. his conduct on that occaſion, 381. 
he is defeated, 382. made a priſoner, 383. exe- 
cuted, iwb. ; 
Alonepolies, firſt ereQted, ii. 235. petitioned againſt 
by the houſe of commons, iv. 670. the number and 
importance of the commodities given over to mono- 
pol:ſt-, 70H. a bill introduced into the lower-houſe, 
for aboliſhing them, 707. the Queen promiſes to 
cancel the moſt grievous of them, 708. their ſtate, 
at the acceſnon of James I. v. 16, cal'ed in by 
proclamation, ib. revived, 75. remonſtrated a- 
gainſt, 70. aboliſhed by att of partiamen', 99. re- 
vived by the king's authority, 200. abo iſhed again, 
by att of parliament, 251. 

Bens heliter, their hereſy condemned in Britain, i. 48. 
Alentmorency, corftable of France, commands at the 
battle of S:. Quintin, in. 392. is defeated, and 
taken priſoner, id. his reaſon. for oppoſing the mar- 
riage of the Dauphin, with Mary, (Queen of Scots, 
iv. 424. is deprived of all power, by the influence 
of the houſe of Guiſe, 430, recalled to court, on 
the death of the King, 431, joins the duke of Guite 
in per ecuting the Hugonots, 448. is taken priſoner 
in a battle againſt them, 450. makes peace with 
the cathvlics, and is ſet at liberty, 474. us Killed at 
St. Dennis, in a battle againſt the Hugonots, 529. 


P. X.- 


= 
Aontre/e, earl of, his hiſtory, v. 390. to 393. e's up 


the royal tangdard in Scotland, 393. See Army Roa, 
in Scotland. reaſſumes the command, vi, 16. is 
made a priſoner, 17. condemned, 18, execut- 
ed, 19. 5 


Men'/errat, marquis of, claims the kingdom of Jeruſa- 


lem, ü. 340. is aſſaſſinated, 343. its efteQs, ib. 


IMorcar and Edwin, See Edi and Morcar. 
Mordaunt, his conſpiracy, vi. 98. quelled, 99. 

Mare, Sir Thomas, his account of Jane Shore defend. 
+ ed, ii. 425. the great ſeal is committed to him, iii. 


1t0, his reaſon for reſigning it, 174. his excel- 
lent temper, ib. 173. doubts the legality of the ſet- 
tlement of the c:own, made by the parli ment, 179. 
is indicted for it, and committed to the Tower, 180. 
his character, 187, was a violent perſecutor of the 
heretics, 188. is condemned, and executed, for 
denyiag the king's ſupremacy, 192, 193. an ac- 
count of his remarks concerning incloſures, extracted 
oat of his Utopia, 320. | 

= his conſpiracy, v. 288, 289. abandoned by 
him, 291. ; 


Morris, attorney of the court of wards, his motion in 


the houſe, how ſeconded, iv. 655. the Queen's in- 
junction thereon, ib. is ſeized in the houſe, by a 
lerjeant at arms, loſes his preferments, and is com- 
mitted priſoner to "Tilbury caſtle, 656. 


Mirtimer, Roger, a potent baron, his intimacy with 


Ifabella, Queen of Edward II. in Paris, it. 143, 
he grows impatient for the king's death, 147. em- 
ploys two miſcteants to murder him, 148, his au- 
thority prevents an unſeaſonable attack of Scots inva- 
ders, 158. he becomes the object of national hatred; 
159. adviſes a treaty with the king-of Scotland, ib. 
enriches himſelf and followers, by forfeitures, 160. 
his condemnation and forfeiture, in parliament, 
161. 


Martine Creſi, battle of, ii. 380. 
N'2:tmain, ſtatute of, made, ii. 133. 
Mieten, en of, chancelor of Scotland, his motives for 


promoting the aſlillination of cardinal Beaton, iv. 
467, joins an affociz'ion to protect the prince, and 
bring the murderers of the King to puniſhment, 482. 
t kes the cqronation oath, in name of king James 
VI. then an infant, 486. app inted by the king, 
and kingdom of Sco.land, one of the commiſſioners 
to enquire into Queen Mary's conduct, 492. inter- 
cepts (Queen Mary's letters; 497. Morton's conduct 
on this occaſion, ſcrutinized, 49% 499. his zc- 


count how the papers came into his hands, confider- 


ed, together with the circumſtances that fortify it, 
eo he is appointed by the Seqts parliament, one 
of the commiſſioners to manage a treaty with Queen 
Fl:zabeth, concerning Queen Mary, 519, is choſen 
zepert of Scotland, on the death of Mary, 540. fe- 
cretly takes his meaſures. with Queen Elizabeth, ib. 
by whole aid he ſubdues the Queen's party, $41. de- 
Nets into the king's hands a reſignation, after hav- 
ing vbtaincd à general pardon, 5 53. but retains the 
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adminiſtration, 5 59. is arreſted in council, tried, and 
condemned, ib. ſuffers with conſtancy and reſolution, 
60. 8 
Kind, John, a clergyman, and miniſter to Henry 
VII. in. Gg. his preferments, 10. his ſtratagems 
to raiſe money for the king, 30. is made a cardi- 
nal, 45. becomes obnoxious to the people, ib. pro- 
cures a law for his own ſafety, 62. 

Mortravers and Gournay, murderers of Henry II. ii. 
143. their fate, ib. 

Acurtfort, earl of, his claim to the duchy of Brittany, 
kindles a war in France, 185. his character, and 
ſecret tranſactions with Edward III. 186, he is ſhut 
up in the Louvre, ib. the character and behaviour of 
his counteſs on this occaſion, 187. ſhe engages Ed- 
wald to embrace her intereſts, ib. obſtinately de- 
fends Hennebonne caſtle, till ſuccoured by the Eng- 
liſh, 188, ſhe is protected by the Engliſh king in 


perſon, at the head of a great army, 189, is 


included in a truce with the French king, ib. 
the truce is broke, and the war commences a- 
gain, 199. the countcſe, reinforced by the Eugliſh, 
aiſperſes the army of Charles of Blois, and takes 
him priſoner, 200, at the peace of Bretigni, the dif- 
ferences between the familics of Blois and Mountfort, 
are referred to arbitration, 221, but the war con- 
tinuing, the young count of Mountfort gets poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole duchy, 222. 


Mount) ay, lord, is appointed deputy of Ireland, iv. 688.5 


his promiſing ſucceſſes, give a new life to the Queen's 


authority there, ib, learns from Eſſex his ſcheme 


relative to the ſucceſſion to the crown, 694. the 
lord deputies ſentiments on it, 695. he greatly har- 
raſies the rebels, 704. beats the rebels — 
og. obliges Tyrone to deliver himſelf up, and 
make an abſolute ſurrender of his life and fortune, 

to the Queen's pleaſure, 712. 

Alulgrave, earl of, his character, vi. 451. 

' Munſter, biſhop of, makes an irruption into Helland, 
vi, 165, dies, 419. | 

Burden, his account of the ſtate of the kingdom, in 
Elizabeth's time, iv. 734. 1 

Murder, antiently puniſhed by fine, i. 15% the prices 
of the ſeveral heads of men, ib. how puniſhed by 
Henry II. 316. of a clergyman, how puniſhed an- 
tiently, 317. and how, by Heory II. 318. 

Nfursay, is alarmed at the preferment of the earl of Le- 
nox, and his fon lord Darnley, iv. 462, comes to 

| London, and is ſeduced by Queen Elizabeth, to give 
falſe teſtimory for her, 464. is ill uſed by her on 
that occalion, ib. returns to Edinburgh, and is re- 
conciled to Queen Mary, 468. is acquitted by the 
parliament and reſtored to his eſtate and honours, 
409. retires to France, 482, is appointed regent, 
by an infirament under Queen Mary's hand, 485. 
arrives from France, and takes poſſeſſion of his office, 
459. viſits the Queen, and treats her harſhly, ib. a 
powerful faction is formed againſt him, ib. 487. is 


called upon by Queen Elizabeth, to juſtify his con- 


— 


Spaniards, | 
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duct to Queen Mary, 491. to which he ſubmits, ib. 
is appointed by the Scots, one of the commiſſioners to 
to enquire into Queen Mary's conduct, 492. an- 
ſwers Queen Mary's complaints before the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, 493, 494 why determined not to 
puſh his accuſation againſt Queen Mary, to the ut- 
moſt, 494. has a private conference with the duke 
of Norfolk, ib. propoſes queries to Queen Eliza- 
beth, 495. being encouraged by that Queen, brings 
a poſitive charge againſt Queen Mary, 496. 1s 
obliged to produce the evidences of her guilt, 497. 
1s, with others, accuſed by Queen Mary, as 
guilty of her huſband's murder, 501. the abſurdity 
of this charge, ib. 502. is diſmifſed by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, with marks of favour, ib. is ſaid to have 
* wo the duke of Norfolk's marriage with Queen 

ary, Fog. his reaſons for diſſimulation in this af- 
fair, 510. informs _ Elizabeth, of Norfolk's 
conſpiracy, 512, confines the Earl of Northumber- 
land in the caftle of Lochleven, 515. receives let- 
ters from Queen Elizabeth, and from Queen Mary, 
516. his anſwer to Queen Elizabeth, ib, 517, is 
aſſaſſinated, 5 17. his character, ib. 


Murray and Douglaſi, invade England. See Scotland. 
Muyſ.ovy, firſt intercourſe of, with European powers, iii, 


402. an account of the trade with it, iv. 732. 
and of the national tranſactions with its Czar, ib. 


N. 


AT AR A, battle of, ii. 226. 
Nantz, a city, falls to Henry II. by the death 
of his brother Geoffry, ii, 269. he obtains poſle(- 
ſion of it, ib, the important advantage thereby 


gained, 268. ineffectually beſieged by the French, 
Ui, 24. ; 


Navarre, king Charles, his character, ii. 20. his 


kingdom is attacked by John, king of France, 
208, he is thrown into priſon, 209. makes his 
eicape, 217. his faQtion is aſſiſted by the king of 
England, 218. he rivals that king, in his preten- 
ſions to the French crown, 220. is reſtored to all his 
honours and poſſeſſiotis, by the peace of Bretigni, 
221. in another war with the French king, is made 
a priſoner, 223. 


—— a kingdom, invaded, and wholly ſubdued by 


Spaniſh troops, i. 88. king of, Albert, flies to 
France for ſuccour, ib. a French army at- 
tempis to replace the expelled monarch, 114. king 
of, a prince of the blood of France, is excluded from 
all offices, iv. 430. and ſeized, by the influence of 
the houſe of Guile, 431. but on the King's death, 
made lieutenant of the kingdom during the minority, 
ib. joins the catholics, 448. commands at the 
ſiege of Rouen, where he is mortally wounded, 450. 

prince of, commands the Hugonots againſt the 


catho!:cs in France, 530. is ſpared by the king, at 
the maſſacre of Hugouots, 542. but forced to make 
0 a ſhow 
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a ſhow of changing his religion, ib, flies from court, 
and heads the Hugonots, 545. by the death of the 
duke of Anjou, becomes heir of the Freoch crown, 
584. forms a contederacy with the French King, 
649. and on his death, aſſumes the government of 
the kingdom, ib. aſſiſted by deen Liab ib, 
650. obliged by the duke of Yarma, to raile the 
blockade of Paris, 650, further aided by Queen 
Elizabeth; 651. but obliged by the ſame duke, to 
raiſe the ſiege of Rouen, ib. though further aſliſted 
by Queen Elizabeth, is more uniuccelsful, 652. his 
politic condutt, with reſpe& to the tao religions, 
658. embraces the catholic religion, 659. ard 
forms a new league with Queen Elizabeth, ib, de- 
clares war againſt the king of Spain, 661. is further 
aſſiſted from Eng ud, 662. receives overtures of 
peace from the 3 of Spain, 670. concludes a 
treaty of peace wich Spain, 671,  cutio0:s anecdotes 
between him and the Englith ambeflador, at the 
court of France, 693. appears averſe to the Scots 
acceſſion, but acquieices in it, 702. an interview 
with bim, is deſired by Queen Elizabeth and hims 
ſelf, but laid afide, ib. the conformity of his fenti- 
ments in politics, with thoſe of that Queen, 703. 
what he owed to Queen Elizabeth, at the time of her 
death, 729. 

Navigation A, rejected by the king, ii. 384. enaQt- 
ed, vi. 39. ſuſpended, 212. 

Nawy, firſt eſtabliſhed by king Alfred, i. 60. number 

of, in Queen Elizabeth's time, iv. 733. Nate of, in the 
reign of James I. v. 122. dilobeys the admiral, 141. 
is equiped by writs iſſued out of the privy-counci), 
152. ſtate of, in the reign of Charles I. 227. de- 
clares ſor the parliament, againſt the king, 330. 
part of it deſerts to the prince of Wales in Holland, 
441. that ſquadron is ſubjected to prince Rupert, 
Sce Rupert. 

w——— republican. See Blake. | 

royal, ſubjected to prince Rupert. See Rupert. 
to the duke of York. See 1,4. duke of. to Al- 
berarle. See Albemark, to Strickland, and muti- 
nies againſt him, vi. 42t. ſtate of, between the 
reſtoration and revolution, vi. 446, 

Naylor, James, a quaker, his hiſtory, vi. 122. 

Necromancy, Stacey, an eccleſialtic, condemned on that 
account, i. 416, 

Niro, Roman emperor, makes Suetonius Paulus ge- 
vernor of Britain, i. 6. 

Nevil, Ralph, cre-ted carl of Weſtmoreland, ii, 263. 

—— Sir Harry, accuſed by Eſſex, a3 one of his con- 
federates. iv. 699. 
priſon, and ſeverely perfecurer', ib, 

dir John, heals an \viurrection in Yorxthice, 
iii. 243. 15 ſuppreſſed, and executed, b. 

Newark, befieged and relieved, v. 368, the king, 
Chartes I. there delivers bimſelf up to the Scots 
army, 410. it iz rendered to the Scots, 411. 

Newturn ufon Tine, battle of, v. 240+ 

Newbury, firſt battle of, v. 357. ſecond battle there, 373. 
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Newraftle, town of, taken by the Scots, v. 240. 

—— Marquis of, is forced to leave the fiege of 
Hull, v. 356. retreats before Fairſax, 368. ns 
beaten, 370. his character, ib. gots abroad, 371. 

Newport, treaty of, v. 442. 

Newton, Sir Itaac, his character, vi. 450. ; 

Nimeguen, à congreſs there, vi. 248. peace there 
made, 263. ratificd by all the powers intereſted 
therein, 264. ; 

ebility, their taſte for luxury begins, iv. 736. their 
houtes and buildings deſcribed, ib. titles of, fold, 
vi. 46. prices of, ib. 0 

Neucenfor midi, popiſh, odious to the houſe of commons, 
v. 29. compounded with, 152, a new commiſ- 
non tor compounding with them, is iſſued, 198. 

— frctct:.nt, fycrcd by che houſe of com- 
mons, v. 29. See Puritans. 

Norfolk, earl of, a prince of che blood of England, en- 
ters into a conipiracy with the Queen, agaiaſt Ed- 
ward Il. ii. 144. is made one of the lords of the 
regency, during the minority, 156, unites in coun- 
cils with Lancaſter and Kent, 159. is beheaded 
by the parliament convened at Salitbury, 160. 

——  —- duke of, offers 10 prove the innocence of the 
crime charged on him by Hereford, ii. 264. is ba- 
niſhed the tb, 06 for life, 265, 

— — duke of, another, oppoſes the reformation, iii. 
185, 186. commands tte king's troops againſt the 
northern inſurtection, 216, his prudent conduct in 
that expedition, ib. 212. he defeats a paty of 
them, 217 puts many cf their leaders to death 
very fummarily, 218. commands the Engliſh army 
againſt the Scots, 232 his many ſervices, and great 
connections, 275. becomes obnoxious to the oe g. 
ib. 276. aud ſent to the Tower, aitainted and 
condemned by the parhament, without trial or evi- 
dence, 277. his life is ſaved, by the death of che 
King, iv. he is reſtored to his liberty, on the aceeſ- 
fion of Qyeca Mary, 352. is »ppointed one of Queen 
Elzabecn's commithoners to try the caule betucen 
Queen Mary, and ide king and kingdom of Scot- 
land, iv. 492. has a private conference with the 
carl of Murray, 494. liſtens to a propoſal for eſ- 
pouſing Queen Mary, 495. bis charatter, and great 
influence, zog. his brit conſpiracy, and the ſource 
of his misfortunes, ib. his marriage with Queen 
Macy, is propoſed by the earl of Murray, 50. his 
motives for gaining the favour of the nobiliiy in that 
enterprize, before he aſked the Queen's conſent, 


ib. continues to make inteteſt with the nebilicy 
and foreign 8 to promote his marriage, ib. 
12. his delign is Cifcavered to Queen Elizabeth, 


y Murray, ib. hies in vain to amuſe Queen 
E.jzabeth, 513. is taken into cuſtody, aud fent 
to the Tower, ib, ſeveral of his friends confn- 
ed, ib. uſes his endeavours to ſuppreſs an infur- 
rect on in favour of Queen Mary, $14. is rclealed 
from the Tower, and confined to his own houſe on 
couditions, 515. nenews bis correſpondence with 


Queen 


—— 


acen Mary, 536. conſents to adopt Rodo'phi's ſcheme 

ſubverting Queen Elizabeth's government, ib. 537. 
his guilt is diſcovered by Cecil, ib. is tried, and 
condemned by his peers, 538, and ſoon after exe- 
cuted, ib. 

Wormaniy and Norman, how fo named, i. 98. duke 
of, William, is ſucceeded by Richard, in the govern- 
ment of the duchy, 99. duke of, Richard, gives 
bis ſiſter Emma, in marriage, to king Ethelred, ib. 
duke of, Robert, ſucceilor of Richard, dies in a pil- 
grimage to the holy land, 111, natives of, are ca- 
teſſed in the court of England, 115. duke of, Wil- 
Lam, ſon of Robert, is verbally nominated ſucceſſor 
to the Engliſh crown, 122. the character of the in- 
habitants of this duchy, 130. their behaviour in 
England, on their landing, with the Conqueror at 
their head, 137. their behaviour after the battle of 
Haſtings, 140. the rigours of their government in 
England, 175. more rigours there, 178. the duchy 
falls to Robert's ſhare, at the death of the Conqueror, 
203. is, with Maine, 2 to William Rufus 
king of England, 213. duke of, Robert, ſets out 
for the holy land, ib. the character of the Norman 
ſettlers in England, 225. the component members of 
the aſſemply of the ſtates of this duchy, 409. fort 
of goverfiment, by them, introduced into England, 

* 410, the power of their church, 422. their civil 
laws, ib. their manners, 423. the duchy is con- 
quered by the French king, 365. ceded by Henry 
III. to France, ii. 33. pillaged by Edward III. 
192. 

. a national ſynod there, ii. 280, which 
condemns Becket, 281. battle of, 377. 

— marquis of, a juror on Somerſet's trial, 

iii. 336. ordered into cuſtody by Queen Mary, but 

pardoned, 352. | 

f — earl of, created, v. 45. ä | 

_, Northumberland, a kingdom, firlt ettabliſhed, i. 18. is 

divided, 31. diflolved, 32. | 

—— earl of, rebels againſt Hepry IV. ü. 
287. his eldeſt ſon, gives the king ba'tle at Shrewl- 

| bury, 288, is there diſcomiitcd aud Nain, 289. the 
earl is pardoned, ib. flies into Scotland, 291. the 
family is extinct for want of iſſue, iii. 335. 

duke of, created, iii. 335. his am- 
bition, ib. his expedient to ſecure a wajoriry in che 
bouſe cf commons, 340. his cxpetta-ions thereby 
anſwered, 341. his ſcheme to change the ſucceſſion, 
142. removes all, except his emiſtar es, from about 
the king, 343. his behaviour in the council, when 
the ſucceſion was there changed, 244. dilmilles the 

| e e 345. bis icheme to bring the two 
princeſies, Mary and Elizabeth, into his power, 348, 
caules lady Jane Seymour to be proclaimed, 349. 
takes on him the command of the forces deſtined tw 
ſupport lady Jane's title, 350. is deſcnted by his fol- 
lowers, and taken into cuſtody, 351. tried and che- 
cutcd, 352. 

——— _ ca of, heads a party in favour of 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, iv. 512. refuſes to obey 2 
ſummons to court, and joins an inſurreFion in her fa- 
vour, 514. is forced to fly into Scotland, where he 
is confined in Lochleven caſtle, 515. is delivered 
up to Queen Elizibeth, 539. and ex: cuted, ib. 

N:rithumberland, earl, general of the army againſt the 
Scots, v. 241. is the parlament's chief commiſſioner 
at Oxford, 339. 

Norway, maid of. See Margaret. 

Nerting/ am, earl of, is created duke of Norfolk, ii. 
263. See Norfolk. degraded from his ducal title, 


274. 
counteſs of, her diſcovery on her death - bed, te 
Queen Elizabech, iv. 713. how received, ib. 


O. 


478, Titus, his plot, vi. 275, his narrative, 
279. he is penſioned by the parliament, 286, 
confined, 290. fined, 364. convicted of perjury, 379. 
Obdam, Dutch admiral, engages the duke of Vork, 
vi. 164. his ſhip blown up, ib. | 

Obdure, earl of Devonſhire, kills Hubba, the noted 
Daniſh conjurer, i. 51. 

Obedience, pallive, a bill for it brought into the houſe of 
peers, vi. 242. paſſed there, 243. dropt in the 
houſe of commons, ib. 

Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his ſupercilicus and 
cruel behaviour to a princeſs of the royal blood, i. 
5r his character, as tranſmitted by .the monks, 

biſhop of Baieux, uterine brother of the Con- 

ueror, is left guardian of the realm, by William the 

Conqueror, i. 170. is arreſted and impriſoned by 
him, 198. and never releaſed during the Conqueror's 

life, ib. engages in a conſpiracy againſt William 
Rufus, 204. which is ſoon ſuppteſſed, 205. 

Oha, ſucceeds Kinred, in the kingdom of Mercia, i. 
34. makes a league with Charlemagne, 35. dies, 
ib. an account of his poſterity, til Mercia is con- 
quered by Egbert, 36. 

O/:cers, general council of. See Cruncil of General 
Officers. 

Officers of State, great, a liſt. of them in the reign of 

ames l. v. 107. in the reign of Charles I. 462. 

Okey, his trial, vi. 149. 

Oneaie, Shan, a hittory of him, iv. 679. his nephew 
Hugh, his hiſtory, 620. his rebellion, 681. See 
Drone, earl, 

Sir Phelim, bis conſpiracy, v. 287, his cruel. 
ties, 290. he appends the royal ical to a commiſſion, 
294. his death, v., 35. 

Orange, prince of, coulin of the heireſs of Brittany, is 
ſent into Brutany to preſs the marriage of the heels 
with the French king, which he effectuates, iii. 29. 

—— ce of, Wim, fes his reſidence in the 

Low- Countries, iv. 548. how engaged to oppote 
the Spauiſh crucities there, 349. les for foreign 

«amillance; 
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aſſiſtance, and applies to France and England, 550. 
is called cn to protect the United Provinces, 551. 
the anſwer he receives from England, ib. be is ale 
ſaſſinated at Delft, 583. 
Orange, prince of, Maurice, is elected governor of the 
United Provinces, in place of Leiceſter, 628, 629. 
the partizans of England unanimouſly obey him, 629. 
he recovers ſome towns from the duke of Parma, 630. 
ow the great baitle of Turnholt, 663. another, 
is adminittration in Holland, and military genius, 
ie. 
William, prince of, marries princeſs Mary, 
daughter of Charles I. v. 282. who leaves England, 
and embarks for Holland, 319. encourages Engliſh 
officers in the Low- countries, to engage in the king's 
army againſt the parliament, 331. returns to Eng- 
land, vi. 135, dies, ib. 
Will:am, prince of, ſon of the preceeding, is put 
under the tuition of De Wit, vi. 167. his character, 
215. encourages, and is beloved by the Dutch 
army, 216, is made a commander in the army, 
219. is forced to re(ire into Holland, ib. is choſen 
Stzdtholder, 223. rejetts the French propolals to 
ſeduce him, 226. the French general breaks into 
his trenches, 227. he reconciles De Ruyter and 
Tromp, Dutch admirals, 232. joins the Imperia- 
liſts, 233. fights the French at Seneffe, 241. wit- 
neſſes the ſurrender of Bouchain, without being able 
to relieve it, 249. is beaten at St. Omer, 252. vi- 
ſits king Charles II. of England, 256. marries the 
princeſs Mary, the king's neice, 257. plans a rey 
258, leaves England, 259. attacks the duke of 
Luxemburgh at St. Dennis, 264. ſeconds the ap- 
plications of Spain to England, 367. his conduct, 
with reſpect to England, after his marriage, 412, 
he forms a league againſt France, 413. refuſes to 
concur with the meaſures of James IL 414. reſolves 
to oppoſe them, 416. is applied to by the Engliſh 
nation, for aſliſtance, 417. determines to aſſiſt them, 
418. makes preparations for that purpoſe, 419. 
cauſes a declaration to be diſperſed all over the na- 
tion, 423. purport of it, ib. lands at Torbay, 424. 
is requeſted by divers peers and biſhops, to aſlume 
the adminiſtration of the government, 433. ſum- 
mons a convention of the eſtates, to meet at Weit- 
minſter, 434, his highneſs and the princeſs, his 
ſpouſe, are declared King and Queen of England, 
435. and the crown is ſettled on that — 
pair, and their progeny, 440. 
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Ordeal, what, i. 159. how regulated by Henry II. 


310. ; 
Ordinance of both houſes, riſe of, v. 322. ſelf-deny- 
ing, what, 422. 
of the houſe of commons, the firſt, v. 451. 


Orkney, duke of, that title conferred on earl Bothwell, 

iv, 478. 

proteſtant divine, to Queen Mary, 479. 
Vor. VI. 


he is married by the biſhop of O:kney, a 
effect of 


Orleans, a city, beſieged, ii. 333- 
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this meaſure on the public, 480, 481. a confede- 


racy formed againſt him, 482. his miſerable end, 
ib. See Mary and Scotland. 

proviſions of all 
ſorts brought to the beſiegers, 334. the garriſon is 
reduced to great ſtraits, 335. convoys of proviſions 


conducted into it, by the Maid of Orleans, 338. 


the garriſon, by her perſu+fions, attacks the beueg- 


ers, 339. ficge of, raiſed, 341. 


——— dyke of, Lewis, diſſenſions between him and 


the duke of Burgundy, ii. 303. is ailaſknated by the 
partizans of the duke of Burgundy, ib. 


— — young cuke of, achſted by the princes of the 


blood, makes war with the duke of Burgundy, ii. 304. 
his adherents, . how called, id. the populace of 
Paris declare on his tide, 305. cauiles the duke of 
Burgundy to be expelled France, 300, 307. is made 
a priconer, by the Engliſh, at Azincour, 30g. the 
at empts of his rival, the duke of Burgundy, to re- 
inſtate himfelt in power, 311. his parttzans are 
butchered in Paris; 312. 
by his partizans, 313. tantom oficred to Englaud, 
for the duke of Orleans, 352. he is releaſed, and 
the duke of Burgundy pays his ranſom, 353. 

— duke of, Lewis, cava's againſt the adminiftra- 
tion, and retires out of France, ii. 20 commands 
the troops of Brittany againit France, 21. governs 
the court of Brittany, 23. and influence: it to reject 
the mediation of Henry of England, 24, is made 
a priſoner at St. Aubin, 25. obtains his liberty, 
20. 

duke of, married to the princeſs Henrietta of 
England, vi. 135. her death, 204. | 


——— Maid of, an account of her, ii. 335. is con- 
ducted to the French court, 336. her requeſts are 


complied with, 337. conducts a convoy of prov :- 
ſions into the city of Orleans, while beheged by the 
Engliſh, 338. animates the garriſon, 339. engages 
them to tally ont upon the beſiegers, 340. cavies 
the ſiege to be raiſed, 341. Hands by the k og, with 
her banner diſplayed, till he is crowned and anointed at 
Rheims, 342. ho declaration after the ceremony, 
344. captivity of, ib. the 1s tried at Rouen, for 
lorcery and magic, 345. condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, 346. burnt as a relapſe, 347. 


— natural ſon of, count Dunois, how he maraged 


with the Maid of Orleans, in the affair of the convoy, 
ii. 338. another inſtance of his prudence in that at- 
fair, 339. is ſuppoſed to have prompted her in all 
her meaſures, 341. his diſcourſe with her at Rheims, 
344. he obliges the duke of Bedford to raiſe the 
liege of Lagne, 347. conquers Guienne, from the 
Engliſh, 359. commands under the duke his father, 
in the army of the duke of Brittany, againſt France, 
iii. 21. is ſecretly. gained by France, to favour the 
marriage of the French king, with the heireſs, 28. 
the-concluſion of which, he effectually preſſes, 29. 


I Ormond, 


his enemy is allathpated 
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' - Chriſt's college, there founded, 286. 
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Ormond, earl of, general of the Engliſh forces in Tre- 
land, his advice to the lords juſtices on the breaking 
out of the rebellion there, v. 293. he prevails on the 
lo:ds juliices to remain loyal to the king, 361. a- 


grees to a ceſſation of arms with the Iriſh rebels, 362. 
{ends forces to the king's aſſiſtance in any 91m 363. 


their fate in England, 367. he delivers Dublin, and 
other forts, to the parhament's officers, 412. 
to France, vi. 6. now a marquis, returns to Ire- 
land, 7. is defeated by the parliament's forces, 11. 
leaves the iſland, 12. engages in a conſpiracy a- 
gainit Cromwell, and eſczpes, 85. now a duke, is 
made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 192. diſcovers and 
defeats Blood's conſpiracy againſt him, 207. is re- 
moved from the Engliſh miniſtry, 338. and from 
the government of Ireland, 339. ſent over again, 
id. and once more recalled, 396. 


retires 


James's intereſt, vi. 426. reads the prince of 
Orange's proclamation to the univerſity of Oxford, 
428, 

Orrery, lord, an anecdote of, v. 431. 

Ojbec. Sce W. rbee. | 


* Ofſoornt's account of Queen Elizabeth's method of em- 


ploy ing the prerogative, iv. 720. 

%%, tis charaGter, vis. 

fei, ſon of Alfred, kit Northumberland, ſucceeds 
his father in that throne, i. 31. is lain, ib. anac- 
count of his poſterity, till anarchy prevails in that 
kingdom, 32. : 

hic and Earfrid, their apoſtacy, i. 31. 

Qſwal renounces the kin;dom of Northumberland, i. 
31. his piety and death, ib. 


Ortho, emperor of Germany, how treated by the pope, 
i. | : 


374 
Otterbur e, battle of, ii. 258. 


Otæavay, his character, vi. 451. 
Outiago, their capacity to fit in parliament, doubted, 


v. 11, a further controverſy about that ſubjeR, 
13. 

Overbury poiſoned, v. 48. its effect on the public, 
ib. : 

Oxford, parliament there, ii. 28. how called, ib. 
proviſions of, ib. biſhopric of, erected, iii. 223. 

a parliament 
there, v. 139. a negotiation there, between king 

and parliament, v. 339. broke off, 340. a parlia- 
ment there, vi 167. another there, 332. 

ear! of, his character, ii. 249. the kings af- 
ſection for him, occalions diſcontents among the 
baions, 250. the army under his command, is 
rouied by tlie duke of Gloceſter, 254. 

carl of, is, jointly with Bedford, truſted with the 
command of an expedition agaiuſt France, iti, 32. 
commands the fo ces {ent aga u|t the inſurgents in the 
Weſt, 46. routs them, 47. invites the king to 4. 
emertamment, 62, bow requited, 63. 


duke of, ſon of the former, deſerts king 
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46 ET, ſecretary, diſcovers to Somerſet, the ca- 
bals of lord Seymour, admiral, his brother, 2. 
is ſent to Bruſſels, in order to gain the alliance ot the 
emperor, 324. adheres to the protector, when de- 
ſerted by all others, 327. : 

Palatinate of the Rhine. See Frederic, elector palatine. 
it is reſtored to his ſon, vi. 62. 

Paleſtine, the arrival of Richard I. of England there, 
i. 339. ſtate of, at that time, 340. a truce there 
made with Saladin, ib. 341. 

Palmer, Sir Richard, his teſtimony againſt Somerſet, 
iti. 336. he is taken into cuſtody, 352. tried, and 
executed, ib, 

Par, Catharine, married to Henry VILI. iii. 260, 

Pardons, the king's power relative to them, regulated 
by parliament, ii. 281. 

Paris, a ſedition there, headed by its provoſt, ii. 216. 
which is quelled, and the provoſt ſlain, 218, the al- 
ſaſſination of the duke of Orleans there, 303. great 
diſorders there, between the Burguncians and Ar- 
magnacks, 304, 305. Armagnacks butchered 
there, 313. the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of this city, 
316. the king of England crowned there, king of 

France, 344. this city is reſtored, by a defection of 


the citizens, to the French king, 350. maſlacre of 
Hugonots there, iv. 542, 


Parliament, feudal, how conſtituted, i. 406. com- 


mons, none of its original conſtituent part, 407 
how called in our antient hiſtories, 409. chuſe a 
protector during the minority of Henry III. jj. 3, 
obtain a confirmation of the charter granted by king 
2 with a few alterations, ib. prevail on the 
eing to confirm this charter anew, 9. the barons 
come armed to parliament, 13. the moſt reftactor 
part are not ſummoned to parhament, 21, yet thoſe 
that are ſummoned, refuſe a ſupply, ib. remon- 
ſtrate ſtrongly againſt violators of the great charter, 
24. the extraordinary behaviour of king, barons, 
and pre'ates, in parliament, 25. a ſupply is granted, 
ib. the great charter is renewed in parli-ment, 26. 
another remonſtrance of an armed parliament, 28, 
in another at Oxford, the power of reforming the 
ſtate is conferred on twenty-four barons, ib. orders for 
and divers regulations concerning four knights of the 
ſhire, to be choſen in each county, to attend in par- 
liament, 29. there to repreſent the ſtate of their re- 
ſpective counties, ib. they confirm the _ re ſump- 
tion of the regal authority, 36. the plan of the 
king's future government is there ſettled, ib. tho 
firſt, to which two members from each county, two 
deputies from each burrough, and ſome ecclctiaſties, 
not immediate tenants of the crown, are ſummoned, 
46. arbitrary proceedings of, 47. the parliament 
lummoned by the king, alter the baule of Eveſham, 


Ci, 


51, they meet in a convention of eſtates, on the 
death of Hen-y III. 60. the firſt parliament, ſum- 
moned by Edward I, 62. gren's of, to the king, 
64. a farther aid is granted, 65. a new parlia- 
ment is ſummoned, 88, in which the corrupt jadges 
are puniſhed, ib. is ſummoned by Edward II. 128. 
in which Gavalton is baniſhed, 129. the procred- 
ings of the parhawent, to which the barons come 
armed, 150. the proceedings of a parliament, to 
which Lancaſter's party come in arms, 139. depoſe 
the king, and declare the prince regent, 146. ap- 
point a regency for Edward III. 156, confirm a 
treaty with Scotland, 159. condemn the earl cf 
Kent to death, 160. condemn Mortimer for trea- 
ſon, 161. grant ſupplies, 165. other proceedings, 
ib. the extraordivary behaviour of the knights of 
the ſhire, in a parliament ſummoned by the guardian 
of the realm, 174. another, , ſummoned by a guar- 
dian of the kingdom, 175. one, in which the king 
is preſent in perſon, 1b. a proteſtation of the par- 
liamert, 177. a parliament, to which archbiſhop 
Stratford is not ſummoned, 182. the archbiſhop's 
behaviour on that occaſion, ib. extraordinary pro- 
cecdings, 183, an aid is granted to the king in 
wool, 184. another, in which the extraordinary 
acts of the former are repealed, 183. another, 
grants the king ſupplies for a French war, notwith- 
tanding of a truce, 190. the parliament acquires 
more authority, 233. members of, firſt impriſoned 
for ſpeeches made in parliament, 235. is ſummoned 
in the minority of Richard II. 24. fettles the plan 
of government during the minority, 242. is diſolv- 
ed, 243. another, impoſes poll-money, 245. con- 
ſequences of this impoſition, ib. 246. another, re- 
vokes the charters granted by the king, during Ty- 
ler and Straw's infurrettion, 247. an anillocracy 
is formed in parliament, 252. proceedings againſt 
king Richard Il's miniſtry, 284, 255, 256, an ex- 
traordinary oath impoſed on al the members of pe- 
liament, 254. judges condemned o death in parlia- 
ment, 255. Parhament declares, that none of theſe 


trials ſhall be drawn into precedent, 256. members 


of, ſwear to maintain the forfeitures and attainders, 
ib. annu's the ariflocracy, and abr gates the attain- 
ders, 261, declares the general pardon invalid, 
262. divers ſemtences agzinit great men concerned 
in Gloceſter's faction, ib. confers on Richard II. for 
life, the duties on woo! and leather, 263. reverſes 
divers attainders, 264. and name a committee of 

arl'ament, veſted with full powers, 10 conclude all 
333 11d betore either houſe of parhament, ib. is 
ſummoned by the duke of Hereford, in the name of 
Richard II. then a priſoner, 268. a charge exhi- 
bired in partiament againſt Richard II. 270. the bi- 
hop of Carlifle's iperch in Rchird's favour, 271. 
the cepohtion of the king, 272. the duke of Lan- 
erfter and Hereford, is raifed to the royal dignity, 


273. the proceedings of the ſame members, called 
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and four-tenths, are gran 
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anew, in the name of the new king, on a notice of 
fix days, ib. a law is enz&ed, for burning obſtinate 
heretics and relapſers, 285. and-that no returning 


officer, making an undue return, ſhall be excuſcd, 


by pleading the orders of the king, 293, the crown 
is ſettled on Henry IV. and his heirs, 29. ſevere 
laus enacted againſt Loilards, 302. grants to Henry 
V. a fiſteenth, and confers on him for life, the duties 
on tonnage and poundage, and the ſubſidies on ex- 
portation of woot. and leather, 310. a fifteenth 
granted to the king, 316. the parliament aſlumes a 
power of regulating tne kirgdom, during a minority, 
contrary to the will of the late _ 323. the duke 
of Saffolk's impeachment and defence, 364. he is 
baniſhed by an act of parliament, 466, ftate of, 


. when the duke of York claimed the crown, 371. 


that duke is created protector of the kingdom, 373. 
a parliament called after the battle of Northampton, 
77. in which judgment is given between — 

J. ard the duke of York, 378. a law, limit- 
ing the qualifications of eleQurs, 382, an irregular 
law, made by an irregular parhament, is anu led, 
383. permiſſion given by pariiament, for exporta- 
tion of corn, 384. the proceedings of a parliament 
ſummoned by Edward IV. 388. how guided, by 
revenge, and the views cf conveniency, 389. the 
— of a patliament ſummoned by the earl of 

arwic, 4095. another, recognizes the authority of 
Edward IV. 409. grants a tenth of land- rents, to- 
gether with a fifteen.h ard a quarter of perſonal 
eſtates, 310. under certain conditions, 411. the 
title of Richard III. is recognited, and tonnage and 
poundage granted to him for life, 435. the right of 
members atcainted to take ſeats, is poſtponed till 
their attainders are reverſed, iii. 7. the ttle of 
Henry VII. is recogniſed, and the crown entailed on 
his iſlue, ib. 8. the attainders of the partizans of 
Lancaſter, are reverſed, 8. and tonnage and pound - 
age granted to the king for life, 9. two fifteenths 
granted to Henry VII. and the crown vaſlils are im- 
powered to fell their eſtates, without paying fine for 
alienations, 32. a law enafted, that no perſon af- 
fiſting the king for the time being, by arms or other- 
wiſe, ſhall be geilty of high treaſon for ſuch his obe- 
dience, 40. and to empower the king to levy all the 
ſums which had been agreed to be paid by way of be- 
nevolence, 41. how {ublervient to this king's will, 
the king's ſuit for murder, ordered to be car- 

ried on within a year and a day, 61, divers good 
laws, 62. and fhatutes againſt retainers, ib. a law, 
abrogating a by-law of the merchauts adventurers of 
the city of Loodon, 65, a poll-tax, te fiſteenths, 
to king Henry VIII. 
82. ſupplies granted, and ercreaſed by Wolſey's 
prevalency, 128. proceedings 7 Woltey, 161, 
162. about the ufurpations of the clergy, 163. 
rant to the king, a diſcharge of all debts contraſted 
| fn his acceſſion, 164. proceedings in conſequence 
iz ot 


of the ſtatu e of proviſors, 170, 171. proceedings of, 
ſtopt by the plague, 172. appeals to Rome, diſ- 
charged in ſeveral caſes, 174. laws enacted, de- 
itructive of the pope's authority, 178. the ſucceſſion 
to the crown is ſettled, 179. 
tie title of ſupreme head on earth of the church of 
England, and paſs other laws in his favour, 180. 
grant him a ſublidy, ib. ſuppreſs ſeveral ſmaller 
monaſteries, and grant their revenues to the king, 
199. juriſdictions of great lords in Wales annulled, 
200, and a law concerning wardſhips, made ac- 


cording to the king's pleaſure, ib. a new parliament 


ſubmiſhve and complaiſant, 209. a new extenſion 
of the treaſon laws, 210. a ſtrong law againſt the 

pe's authority, ib. an unlimited attachment to the 

ing's perſon, appears in this parliament, 211. a 
committee is named, and em powered to form the fa- 
mous fix articles of religion, 230. ſubſtance of, 
jb. 231- parliament equaliſes proclamations royal, 
to laws, 232. p ſles extraordinary attainders, ib. 
233. confirms the ſurrenders of monaſteries, 233. 
the abbots not ſuffered to fit in parliament, 237. 
- Which attaints the Queen and others, 247, 248. ex- 
tends the treaſon laws farther, 248. and enacts 
more laws about religion, 249. grants a ſublidy, 
and eſtabliſhes a court for puniſhing the diſobeyers of 
proclamations, 259. enact a law to enforce the doc- 
trines of the king's book, called the Erudition of a 
Chriſtian Man, ib. and that indictments muſt be 
laid within a year after the offence, 260. a further 
ſeitlement of the ſucceſſion, and of the royal ſtile and 
titles, 202, 263. an act for the remiſſion of a loan 
formerly demanded by the king, 263. the law of 
the fix articles mitigated, ib. ſubſidies granted, and 
the king's ſupreme headihip over the church recogniſ- 
ed, 265. the king's ſpeech to this parliament, ib. 


an account of the ſeveral parliaments (ummoned by 


Henry VIII. 280. one called by Somerſet, protec- 
tor, 304. ſtatute of ſix articles reſumed, ib. more 
proceedings of, ib. 3og, 306. one by the council of 
regency, deprives Somerſet, 328. paſſes a ſevere 
act concerning riots and attempts on the life df a 
privy counſellor, 329. and empowers the king to 
name a body of commillioners veſted with power to 
frame canon laws, ib, 
of treaſon, abrogated in the beginning of this reign, 
338. makes a law againſt uſury, ib. enaQs, that 
no man ſha'l be convicted of treaton, but by the oaths 
of two witnelles, 339. entruſts the prelates with 
providing for the poor, and puniſhing breakers of 
lundays and holydays, ib. the {cc of Durham is di- 
vided into two biſhoprics, 241. and a ſupply grant- 
ed, ib. aboliſhes every ſpecies of treafon, not con- 
tained in the ſtatute of Edward III. and every ſpe- 
cies of felony that did not ſubſiſt before Henry VIII. 
336. and divers other proceedings bout reli,zon 
and the ſucceſſion, ib. 
tainder is taken off, ib. rates the marriage articles 
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eonfer on the king, 


diſſolved, 23 


renews the = gn, laws 


the duke of Nor ſolk's at- 
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between the Queen and the archduke Philip, 367. 
the diſſolved bithopric of Durham, is re- erected, ib. 


more laws about religion, and the law of the ſix ar- 


ticles revived, 368. is reconciled to Rome, and ab- 
ſolved, 370. the laws againſt the pope's authority, 
are repealed, ib. and the laws againſt heretics re- 
vived, 371. a ſeceſſion of the members, how pu- 
niſhed, 372, 373. tenths and firſt fruits reſtored to 
the church, 284. a ſmall ſupply is granted, 385. 
ſupplies are granted, and ſales and grants of crown 
lands confirmed, 398. the authority of Queen Eliza- 
beth recognized, 408. firſt fruits and tenths reſtored 
to the crown, and the late erected monaſteries ſup- 
preſſed, 409. and the Queen declared governeſs of 
the church, ib. the ſtatutes in king Edward VI's 
time, relative to religion, are confirmed, 410. bi- 
ſhops and incumbents prohibited from alienating and 
letting longer leales than twenty-one years, or three 
lives, ib, laws- relative to religion, ib. ſubſidies 
granted, 411. one againit fond and fantaſtical pro- 
phecies, 453- laws relative to religion and ſedi- 
tion, 1 * ſubſidies are granted, 471. ſubſidies 
granted, 557. the Queen is empowered to name 
commiſſioners for tria! of any pretender to the crown, 
Ke. 577. a ſevere law againſt jeſuits and prieſts, ib. 
578. ſubſidies granted, 578. a parliament is ſum- 
moned, to decide the fate of Mary Queen of Scots, 
608, addreſs of, to put Mary to death, 609. ſup- 

plics granted, 640. a law enacted againſt abſenters 


from public worſhip, 643. a ſevere law againſt re- 


cuſants, 656. unuſually large ſupplies are granted, 
657. the ſame ſupplies as before granted, 659, a 
very large and unprecedented ſupply, 711, the parſi- 
mony of parliaments during this reign, 730. firſt of 
James I. called, v. 9. grants ſupplies, 26. ſecond 
called, 72, diſſolved, 82. third called, 96. dil- 
ſolved by his death, 106. numbers.of members of, 
in the beginning of Charles I's reign, 107. firſt of 
Charles I. called, 136. adjourned to Oxford, 139. 
diſſolved, 143. ſecond called, ib. diflolved, 150. 
third called, 160, ena&ts petition of right, 174. is 
prorogued, 176. aſſembled, 179. diflolved, 187. 
members of, eee ib. the fourth called, 230. 
members of, harraſſed, ib. ſtate 

of, before the ſeventeenth century, 238. fifth, long 
or ruwp parlament called, 245. grants ſubſidies to 
be paid into a committee of parliament, 255, bor- 
rows money of the city, to pay both Scots and En- 
gliſh armies, ib, grants tonnage and poundage far 
two months only, 262, enacts a law for tricnnial 
eee den re. ib. and. that the parliament ſhall not 
e adjonrned, prorogued, or difivlved, without its 

oe n conſent, 277. aboliſhes the court of high-com- 
miſlion and ſtar-chamber, 280. ditbauds both En- 
glih and Scots armies, 282. appoints a committee 
to fit in the receſs, ib. levies money, and en! ſt, men 


to quell the Jrifh rebellion, as is pretended, 297. 
makes an act for prefling men for the Iriſh ſervice, 


317. 
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317. aboliſhes the biſhops votes in parliament, ib. 
makes an ordinance for railing the militia, 322, aſ- 
ſumes the ſovereign power, 325. part of, goes to 
York, and part of remains at Weſtminſter, 326. 
the remainder, at Weitminiter, ſends the king terms 
of peace, 327. ſends commilſioners to Oxford to 
treat with the king, 339. deſires afliſtance from the 
Scots, 359. ſubſcribes the ſolemn leigue and cove- 
nant, 300. paſles the ſelf-denying ordinance, . 3%0, 
ſends commiſfioners to Uxbridge, in order to treat 
with the king, 383. orders archbiſhop Laud for 
execution, 388. new models the army, 396. pub- 
liſhes the Queen's letters taken at the battle of Naſe- 
by, 400. lets up preſbytery all over England, 408. 
is diſturbed by a mutiny in the army, 418. falls un- 
der public hatred, 422. reſolves to temporiſe with 
the army, 425. fluctuating proceedings, 429. ſends 


propoſitions to the king, 436. ſends commiſſioners ' 


to Newport, to treat with the king, 442. the com- 
mons at Weſtminſter aſſume the ſovereign power, 
451. and alifent to an ordinance for trial of the king, 


id. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. vi. 3, en- 


large laws againſt high treaſon, 10. make the na- 
vigation act, 39.. ſet up the fleet in oppoſition to the 
army, 43. reply in angry terms, to the council of 
general officers, 44. are diſſipated, 45. Barebone's 
parliament called, 50. proceedings of, 51. =_— 
nation of, 53, a new-modeled parliament is called, 
57. Qiſſolved, 60. another ſuch is called, 57. 
makes the protector an offer of the royal power, 9. 
which being rejected, 81. the humble petition and 
advice is ee 82. the parliament is diſfolved, 
84. a third of the ſame fort is called by Richard 
Cromwell, 94. is diſſolved, g6. the leng, or 
rump: parliament, is re- aſſembled, 97. ſuppiefies ta- 
ſurrections of royaliſts, 99. is again expelled, 100. 
re- aſſumes its activity, 107, rece.ves the excluded 
members, 111. diſſolves itſelf, and appoints a new 
parliament to be called, ib. a rew parliament meets, 
115, reccives a letter from the king, 416. invites 
him over, 117. is recognized a parlament by the 
King, 131. grants a general act of indemnity under 
a few excepuons, 132. fetiles a revenue on the 
king for lite, ib. grants to him the tonnage and 
poundage for the ſame term, 133. eſtablithes a poſt-of- 
fiee, 135. wine licences, ib, and more aſſeſlments, 136, 
is Cillolved, ib. another is cal'e!, 143. winch en- 
larges the laws againſt high treaſon, 144. proceec- 
ings relative to the covenant, biſhops, and the power 
ot the (word, ib. the corporat on act u ade, 135. 
the uniformity act, 146. the militia act regulated, 
147. the trennial act repealed, 159. meeting of, 
at Oxford, 167, where the five mic act is p. fed, 
ib. commilloners appointed to decide ſuch queſtions 
as may ariſe about the fire of London, 173. prohi- 
bits the importation of Iriſh ca'tiec, 194. grants 
a ſupply, 198. impowers the king to tell the te- 
farm rents, ib. mitigates the act againit conventt- 
cles, 199. paſles the Coventry act, 207. grants a 
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ſupply, 228. an act of indemnity, 230. is diſ- 
ſolved, 292. character of, ib. another parliament, 


is called, 295 the habeas corpus act N 303. 
er is 


the parliament is diſſolved, 305. another is called, 
317. complexion of, 318. proceedings of, 319. 
diſſolution of, 331, the ſucceeding parliament is 
called to Oxford, 332. is diſſolved, 334. called 
by king James Il. 378. proceedings of, with reſpe& 
to the revenue and further ſupplies, 379. attazuts 
Monmouth, 380. grants further ſupplies, ib. is 
diſſolved, 330. called by the prince of Orange, un- 


der the name of a convention, 434, fettles the crown 


on his highneſs, and the princeſs his ſpouſe, 440. 


Par/iament, Scots, recogniſes the mad of Norway, 


heireſs of that crown, li. 69. agreement of, with 
Edward I. ib. 70. on her death, makes a reference 
to the Engliſh, of the competition between the ſeveral 
cand dates for the throne, 71. invited to attend the 
Engliſh king at Norham, and attends h m accordingly, 
76. their behaviour on that occaſion, 77. aſſem- 
bled at Edinburgh, acknowleges Baliol to be king 
of Scotland, 107. ſorſeits the exiled lords, 465. 
tries, and acquits the earl of Murray, 469. 3 4 
moned by the carl of Murray, regent, condemns 
Mary Queen of Scots to perpetual impriſonment, 
472. ratifies her demiſſion of the crown, and re- 
cogniſes the title of the young king and his regent, 
480. appoints commiſſioners to manage & treaty 
with Queen Elizabeth, relative to Queen Mary, 519. 
cnacts à law againſt falichoods and decent expret- 
ſons uttered by clergymen in their pulpits, g75. 
confirms the articles of Perth, v. 217. called by 
Charles I, 228. diminiſhes the power of the mo- 
narch, 229. orders the terms of pacification to be 
read in all churches, 283, and ſets afide the lords 
of articles, ib. enacts a law for triennial parlia- 
ments, 234. and Civers laws derogatory to the roy- 
al power, ib. meets in convention, 358. takes the 
ſolccan league and covenant, 359. and tranſmits 
it to England, ib. appoints a large army to be 
raiſed in tupport of the king's authority, 439. is op- 
poſed by the general aflembly then ſitteng. 440. 
cauſes king Charles 11, to be proCaimed at Eviaburgh, 
vi. 4. condemns the carl of Montroſe to ſuffer as a 
traitor, 1”, is convened by king Charles II. 140. 
x: occedings of, ib. again, by king Charle: II. 187. 
proceedings of, ib. 188, 189. grants a ſecond ge- 
nera! at of indetuniy, 310. ſummoned again by 
Charles . 243. proceedings of, ib. is ſummoned 
by James II. 375, proceedings of, ib. is ſommon- 
ed to meet in a convention by the prince of Orange, 
43t. offers the crown ard royal digmty of Scotland 
to that pr nce, aud the prince, his fpoute, and their 
heirs, 435. 


Pau legate of Rome, obtains of King John to re- 


tian the kingdom to the Pope, .377. receives ho- 
mage frem the Ning for his kingdom, 37 8. his Ac - 
count of this affair to the Freuch King, 379. 


Parma, duke of, ſucceeds the duke of Alva in the go- 


vetnment 


| 


1 


vernment of the Low- Countries, iv. 553. his ſucceſſes 
in the Netherlands oblige the ſta es to ſue for foreign 


N 


defeats the earl of Leiceſter, 589. 
beſieges and takes Sluiſe, 628. diſſuades the King 
of Spain from invading England, 639. refuſes 0 
join the Armada, 638. obliges the French King to 
raiſe the blockade of Paris, 059. but loles tone 
towns in the Low-Countries, ib. ra ſes the fiege of 
Roivien, 651, 652. 

Parma, duicheſs of, left governeſs of the Low-Coun- 
tries, iv. 533. but without power to act according 
to her own inclinations, ib. 

Parry, a catholic, his conſpiracy againft Queen Eliza- 
beth, iv. 582. is detected, 523. ard he is exe- 

- cutcd, ib. 

Parties firil formed, v. 72. court party favourable to 

papiſts, 140. country party to puritans, ib, their 


ſuccours, 584. 


Kate at the beginning of the civil wars, 329. at 
the beginning of the commonwealth, vi. 1. in 
16;8, 80. in 1659, 98. in 1660, 118. in 1659, 


310. divided into petitioners and abhorrers, 315, 
Whigs and tories, 316. coalition of parties, 435. 
Patridge, Sir Miles, impriſoned for high trealon, iii. 
335. tried, condemned, and executed, 337. 
Paſ al II. pope of Rome, his tranſactions with Hen— 
ry I. of England, i. 2 his haughty aniwer to 
Henry's miniſter, 233. his fituation during this 
uarrel, 2:35. he excommunicates Henry's min ſter, 
ib. an accommodation between them, 236, 
- Paſturage, fate of, in the reign of Henry VII. iii. 285. 
Pau! Ill. made pope, iii. 193. his relentment againit 
Henry VIII. ib. 
IV. his reſentment againſt Queen Mary for 
taking the title of Queen of Ireland, iii. 383. in- 
ſiſts for reſtitution of church-lands and Peterpence, 
ib. refuſes to crown Ferdinand King of the Ro- 
mans, 387. his extravagant pretenſions and impo— 
litic conduct, ib. his infolence on the notification 
of Queen Elizabeth's accefſion:o the throne, iv. 405, 
Pavia, bat le of, iii. 100. 
Peers, what, and whence this denomination aroſe, i. 
402. a council of them ſummoned, ii. 286. a 
great council of them ca ed, v, 242. 
— houſe of. See Lords houte. 
Pembroke, earl mareſchal of England, his power by 
his office, ii. 2. is choſen pre tedtor of the kingdom 
during the minority of Henry III. 3. applies by a 
kind Jetter o the diſcontented barons, 4. beſieges the 
French in Lincoln, 5, makes a pacification with them 
and the Liſcontented barons, 6. his adminiltrativn 
and death, 7. 
— created duke of Bedford, iii. 6. 
————— i one of the jurors on Sometſet's trial, iii, 
PS 
Panda, King of Mercia, kills Edwin in battle, i. 30. 
* and Oiwin King of the Nofthumbtians, 31. ard 
unites that kingdom with his own, ib. 
Penry, a Browmiſt, his calc, iv. 725- 
execution, 728, 


* 
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Perth, à violent inſurrection there, iv. 420. articles 
of, v. 217. bottle of, 242. | 

Peter, the hermit, his complaint againſt the Turks, 
i. 210. he becomes a leader of ſeveral thouſands of 
men, 212, See Canet. 

—— of Pomfret, another hermit, his prophecy, 
i. 378. his puniſhment, ib. 

King of Caſtile, Sce Caftile, 

miſhop of Wincheſter, jointly with Hubert de 
Bvorgh, high juſticiary, ſucceeds the earl of Pembroke 
in the government of England during the minority 
of Edward III. ii 7. quells rebellions, 8. con- 
firms the great charter now comp'ained of as infring- 
ed, 9. refigns his power into the hands of the king, 
now of age, 10. his advice to the king when prime 
miniſter, 13. his violent adminiſtration, 14. is 
d ſplaced, ib. | 

Peterborough, biſhopric of, erected, ini. 223. 

Peterfence, payment of, ſuſpended for a ſhort time by 
Henry II. i. 287. 


Petition, humble, and advice, framid, vi. 82. con- 
firmed, 94. . 
Petitrons regulated by parliament, vi. 144. 
tumultuary encouraged, v. 318. for court 


puniſhed, 316. recommenced, vi. 315. 

Ph:lip, archdike of Auſtria, fon of Maximilian, Em- 
peror, and the heireſs of Burgundy, is bred up under 
his mother in the Low-Countries, iii, 15. has an in- 
terview with Henry VII. at Calais, 52. endeavours 
to acquire that monarch's triendſlip, ib. 53. be- 
comes King of Caſtile under the name of Philip J. 
57. and in his journey to Spain is forced into Eng. 
land by florms, ib, where he has another inter- 
view with Henry VII. ib. 58, 59. where Henry 
complains to him of the reception which he gives 
the carl of Suffolk, 58, 59. is forced to deliver up 
the carl, 59. the death of the King of Caſtile, 


ib. 


ſon of Charles V. of Spain, is propoſed as 


a huſband to Queen Mary of England, iii. 359. 
mariies her, 361, arrives in England, 309. his 


popular behaviour, ib. endeavours to acquire more 
popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral pri- 
laners, 371. his artifice to remove the reproach of 
cruelty from himſelf, 380, 381. goes over to Flan- 
ders, 384. his indifference and neglett of Queen 
Mary greatly affects her, ib. 38;. is put in poſſ f- 
{ion of the Empire and Spain and his father's o her 
dominions by his reſignation, 386. his ingratituce 
to his father, 387. attempts to embark England in 
a war with France, 388. comes to England and 
ſucceeds in that deſiga, 391. on the death of Queen 
Mary, offers himſelt as a hu band to Queen Elizateth, 
405. makes peace with France, 413. at the court 
of Rome, oppoſes the iſſuing of a bull of excommu— 
nication againſt Queen Ehzabeth, 415. character 
of, 445. he iilues rigorouy orders for the perſecu- 
tion of heretics in the Low Countries and a | over 
his dominions, 446. his avimolity againſt Queen 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth begins to appear, 447. forms a ſecret al- 
liance with the princes of the touſe of Guiſe for the 
ſuppreſſion of hereſy, 449. his unrelenting temper 
terrifies his ſubjects in the Low- Countries, 5 33. 
whom he leaves under the power of a cardinal, ib. 
the effect of his cruel deſigus in the Low-Countries, 
534. the government of which he entruſts with the 
duke d' Alva, ib. differences break out and are ap- 
peaſed between him and England, 535. his gover-- 
nor's cruelty to the Flemings, ib. his ambailador in 
England forms a ſcheme for ſubverting Qeen Eliza- 
beth's government, 536, in which are concerned 
the Pope and duke D Alva, 537. the event of this 
project, ib. 538, 539. his violences. and cruelties 
in the Low- Countries are a branch of the ſame pro- 
jet, 544. ſimilarity of his character with that 
of the then French King, ib. prevails with Queen 
El zabeth to deny his fugiive ſubjects entrance into 
her dominions, 548. and the people in Holland and 
Zealand and other parts of the Low- Countries fly to 
arms, 548. form an union, 549. an embaſly to 
mediate tor them is ſent to Philip by Queen Elizabeth, 
5t. their protection is embraced by Queen Eliza- 
eth, 352. and this prince diſſembles his reſent- 
ment againſt the Queen, 553. and conhdes the go- 
vernment of the-United Provinces with the prince of 
Parma, ib. fends forces into Ireland to ſupport the 
rebels there, 560. I of the money which he 
receives from Queen El.zabeth upon tne rebels in 
Ireland, and in an enterprize againſt his own ſubjects 
in the Low-Countries, 561. obtains the kingdom 
of Portugal, 504. and forms a ſectet alliance with 
the houſe of Guiſe for extirpating hereſy, ib. makes 
vaſt preparations for the invaſion of England, 629. his 
motives for this enterprize, and hopes of ſucceſs 
therein, 630. his fleet ard army compared with 
Queen Elizabeth's, 632. his adaural's death ſtops 
his fleet when ready to fail, 635. his plan for in- 
vading Eng'and, 636, 637. tis fleet arrives in the 
channel, 637. encounters th:t of England, 638. 
is difappointed of affiltance from the duke of Parma 
then in the Low-Countries, ib. defeated by the 
Engliſh fleet, and overtaken with a tempeſ}, 639. 
his behaviour on heiring theſe news, ib. he fits cut 
a flect to bring home his Indian teiſures, 65 2. war 
is declared againſt hm by the French King, 66r. a 
naval ente prize of England igainſt his American 
dominions, 663, 664. againtt his dominions ia 
Europe, 664, 655. his death, 676. 
Philip III. bis Character, v. 4. propoſal to Emes L 5. 
Kg of France, dee e 
Philipta, daughter of the count of lla d. is fHanced 
to the eldeſt fon of Edward II. u. 144 the routs 
the Scots army, and brings David their King pri- 
ſoner to the Tower, 201. interpoſes fucceistully in 
behalf of the citizens of Cala s, 203. 
Philiphaugh, battle of, v. 493. 
Phr{/:pr, Sir Robert, his ſpeech, v. 162, 163. 
Phet, archdeacun of Winchetter, his furious zeal for 
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proteſtantiſm, iii. 378. he is burnt for hereſy in 
Smithfield, ib. 

Pia and Scots invade Britain, i, 10. are repulſed by 
Saxons, 13. | 

Piercy, Thomas, is created earl of Worceſter, ii 
263. rebels againſt Henry IV. 287. is put to 
death, 289. , 

Pilyrin age of grace, an inſurrection fo called, ilk 


215, 

Pilkington fined, vi. 349. 

Pinkey, baitle of, iii. 302. 

P. ha, a general council ſummoned there, ii. 78. 

Ps lor, his ipeech in the houſe on his knees, and making 
the ſign of the croſs, iv, 522. 

Plague: univerſal, or peſtilences, one, ii, 207, another, 
inn. 135. another, iv. 456. another, v. 9. ano- 
ther, 139. Vi. 35. 

Plots againſt Edward II. ii. 143. gunpowder, hiſtory 
of, v. 20. is diſcovered, 23. popiſh, the houſe of 
commons greatly in fear of them, 318. meal-tub, 
vi. 314. popiſh, believed, 282. effects of, in the 
nation, 285. in the parlament, 286, a pamphlet 
publiſted about it, 288. bcc:ihons a new teſt, 289. 
trials of perſons concerned in it, 293. begins to 
grow into diſcepute, 317. earl Stafford is exe- 
cuted on accourt of it, 328. Rye-houle, 354. See 
Confpiracics. 

Plymouth, « fea fight there, vi. 41. 

Paiditers, batt'e 7 n. 213. : 

Paifow acquired by a mairiage with the heireſs, i, 
200. 

Pale, John, ſon of the duke of Suffolk, engages ian 
Sunnel's conſpiracy, iii. 15. commands the re- 
bels at the baitle of Stoke, 16, periſhes in the 
field of battle, 17. | 

——— Cc | Geofirey, brother of the cardinal, tried 
for a corfpiracy and condemacd, in. 225, par- 
doned, ib. 

— — — Henry, another brother of the cardinal, tried 
and cxccated, i. 275. 

dmund, Sce Saß. . 

Arthur, nephew ot the cardinal, with his 

brother, ndicted for a e againſt Queea 

Elizabeth, 445. confeſs the indictment, 10. 

are condemved and pardoned, 4.46. 

Reginald, his hiftory, . 224, 325. Is 

created a ca:dinal, 225. and ſent as a legate into 

Flanders, ib. is on by Henry VIII. 235. pro- 

poſed as a hufband to Queen My of England. 57. 

his atizinder is reverſed, 366, arrives in Englund 

with a legatme commithon, and invites the par- 
ment to be reconciled to Rome, 370, the car- 

di-al's politico-religiou: ſentiments, 373. g3viſes a 

toleration of heretics, 37, takes prieſt's orders, 

aud 1s inftalled in the ſce of Canterbury on 

Cranmer's death, 390, oppoles England's en- 

gayins iu the war between France and Spain, 

341. by legatine comwiſhon is revoked and foun 

1cltoted, ib. his death and character, 401. 
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Fele, Richard, baniſhed, iii. 95. 

Polerone, an iſlard promiſed to be yielded to the Eng- 
liſh by the Dutch, vi. 56. importance of, 174. is 
witheld by the Dutch and renounced by England. at 
the peace of Breda, 176. 

Police of the kingdom, ſtate of, in Edward III's time, 


„ | 
Pel;dore Virgil diſpoſſeſſ:d of his employment, and 


thrown into priſon by cardinal Wolſey, iii. 106. 

Poll. money ſirſt levied by act of parliament, ii. 245. 
reimpoſed according to the ſtation and riches of the 
perſon, iii. 82. 


Poltrot, inicited by Beza, aſſaſſinates the duke of Guile, 


iv. R | 

Pope, Pag, Papiſts his power introduced into Eng- 
land, i. 182. - papacy weakened by a ſchiſm, i. 
279. he confirms the right ot Henry VII. o the 

crown, iii. 8. his authority is abrogited in Eng- 
land by the parliament, 178. and by the con- 
vocation, 179, his name is ſtruck out of all 
books, 251, 

Portſmouth taken by the parliament's army, v. 224. 


Portugal ſubjected to Spain, iv. 564. an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron breaks into one of its harbours and cuts out 
King of, renews his al- 


a Curacco ſhip, iv. 712. 
liance with England, vi. 34. one of his am- 
baſſadors is hanged in London, 56. the other, 
his brother, ſigns a treaty in London with Crom- 
well, 57. King of, gives the princeſs Catharine 
in marriage to King Charles II. 148. with Tan- 
giers and Bombay in dowry, 149. 

Peſt-office eſtabliſhed, vi. 135. 

Poultry, price of, reduced by act of parliament, ii. 
239. fixed in the reign of Henry VIII. iii, 285. 
in the reign of Charles I. v. 120. 

Poundage firſt mentioned, 1i. 125. not regularly 
granted to the King for life, till Henry V. ib. See 
{ onnage and poundage. 

Poynings, Sir Edward, made governor of Ireland, iii. 
41. his law there, ib, is made one of Hen- 
ry VIII's miniſters, 70. quarters his regiment in 
Tournay, go. 

Power, legiſlative, where it reſided in Queen Elizabeth's 

, reign, iv. 723. 5 

Pra munire, penalty of, in what caſes incurred by pa- 
piſts, iv. 528. : 

Preaching, regulations in England concerning it, iii. 
294. in Scotland, iv. 575, | 

Prerogative, powers of, in the reign of Henry VIII. iii. 
263, 204, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, 717 to 723. 
v. 10. is put on a footing with the legiſlative au- 
thority, 12. not to be meddled with by the houſe of 
commons, 80. power of, extended ſo as thereby to 

_ diſcharge popiſh recuſants impriſoned, 87. to diſ- 

nſe with penal laws againſt papiſts, 93. levy 
oans, 15 3. it becomes odious to all the ſubjeas, 
155. the diſpenſing power thence ariſing, is confirmed 
by all the judges, v1. 393+ lord chief jultice Coke's 
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opinion of it, 394. the effect of the revolution on 
this branch of power, ib. 

Prefoztery and Preſoyterian, inconveniencies of that go- 
vernment in the church, iv, 440. ſet up in Scot- 
land, v. 224. in England, 283. eſtabliſhed all 
over England, 408. leaders of, impeached by the 
army, 425. ſtate of, under the commonwealth, vi. 
33. they rejoice at the downfall of the republicans, 
4). their numbers in the convention houſe of com- 
mons, 136. demoliſhed in England, 137. in Scot- 
land, 140. their clerpy are ejected from the churches 
in England, 152. indulged, 154. 

Preſien, battle of, v. 446. 

Pre/Jirg, power of, how uſed in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, iv. 720, 721. 

Priej!s, Romith, and Jeſuits, a ſevere law againſt them, 
w. 577. 

Primogeniture, how introduced, i. 422. 

Printing, art of, invented, iii. 67, forwards the pro- 
greis of the reformation, 121, 


- Privy Counci/, power of, with reſpect to impriſonment 


in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 719. 

Proclamations, royal, 3 to laws, iii. 232. a 
court eſtabliſned to puniſh diſobeyers of them, 
259. how executed in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 
723. pictended by king James I. to be equal to 
laws, v. 12, diſobeyers, how puniſhed, 205. in 
Scotland, equaliſed to laws in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
vi. 267. See Eads. 

Proef, royal, rules of, antiently, i. 158, 159. 

Prophecies, fond and fantaſtical, a law againit them, iv, 


3. 

Ps dbe- of the kingdom, firſt choſen, and why, ii. 3. 
again choſen, 323. again choſen, 423. nominated 
by the privy-council, ib. iii, 289. again propo- 
{ed, iv. 282. of the commonwealth choſen, v. 53. 

Frotectorate, that of the earl of Pembroke begins, ii. 3. 
ends by his death, 7. of the duke of Bedford be- 

ins, 323. ends by his death, 349. of the duke of 

ork, 313. of the duke of Gloceiter begins, 423. 
ends by his aſſuming the royal dignity, 430. of 
Somerſet begins, iii. 289. ends, by his refigna- 
tion, 327. of Oliver Cromwell begins, vi. 53. 
ends, by his death, 92. of Richard Cromwell * 
gins, 93. ends by his reſignation, 96. 

Proteſtants, how they came by this appellation, iii. 
165. furious inſurrections of them in Germany, 184. 
perſecuted in Germany, 296. a folemn diſpute be- 
tween them and the catholics, iv. 410. a confede- 
racy againſt them, 465. 

Protefters, an account of them, vi. 28. See Re/olu- 
lroners. 

Provinces, whole, and towns, in the Low Countries, 
revolt from Spain, iv. 545. inflamed by the prince 
of Orange, and unite in a league, 549. See United 
Provinces, 

Preuiſors, ſtatute of, enaQted, ii. 236. proceedings on 
it inthe reign of Henry VIII. 170, 171, 172. _ 

| 0 
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of che ſtrict execution of this ſtatute, 171. diſpenſed 
with by Qu-en Mary, 369. 

Prynne, his trial, v. 201. the ſentence againſt him re- 
verſed in parliament, 253. 2 

Purgatory, a Curious deciſion concerning it, iii. 212, 
19. + 

3 their character, iv. o. murmur againſt 
James I's tolerating meaſures, 87, call themſelves 
the true church, 114. become powerful in the 
houſe of commons, 137. are forbid, by proclama- 
tion, to go to America, 208. a further character of 
them, zc9. their leQurers are eſtabliſhed all over 
the kingdom, 252, are promoted by the houſe of 
commons, 256. they Cecl:im againſt the earl of Straf- 
ford, 273. their behaviour, previous to the ſelf- 
denying ordinance, 378. and during the king's 
trial, 456. encreaſe the colony of New-England, 
vi. 124. and other plantations, ib. 

Purveyors and Purveyancing, a grievance aboliſhed by 
parliament, but often brought back by the king, u. 
234. laws enacted againſt them, by parliament, 322. 
chancellor Bacon's ſpeech againit purveyors, iv. 
642. uſe of ia Queen Elizabeth's reign, 714. how 
abuſive in the reign of James I. v. 7. 

Pym, a leader in the houſe of commons, his ſpeech 


againſt the earl of Strafford, v. 246. his character, 


251. 


Q 


larities, 120. their morals and madneſs, 121. 
Arcen conſort of king Charles I. her character, 
v. 191. is afraid of an impeachment, 317. goes 
to Hollard, 319. ſends over arms and ammunition, 
327. returns, 368. and lyes in at Exeter, ib. 
flies to Paris, 403. her condition there, vi. 64. 
of Charles II. is accuſed of high-treaſon, 289. 
protetted by the king, 290. of James II. who go- 
verns his councils, 397. flies to France, 429, 
—— dowager, ni. 13. is ſuſpected of favouring 
Simnel's conſpiracy, and confined, 1 4+ 
mother, is defired to depart the kingdom, 261, 
another, mot! er ot Charles II. returns, vi. 135. 
ard obtains tac king's conſent to a marriage, ib. 
— oc, under ther reſpective names. 
Que I arranto, a writ iſſued againft the city of London, 
Vi. 349. plead:ng+ upon t, 350. judgment there- 
o en:ered, 751, effects of, on the corporation, ib. 
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ALEICGH, Sie Walter, commands in the chan- 
nel, again the Spaniſh Armada, iv. 638. appoint» 

cd to the command of an expedition againſt the Spa- 
nith Weſt-Indics, but recalled-before he ſets out, 603. 
Vor. VL | 


E X. 
is earl Eſſex's enemy, but doth not oppoſe his nomĩ- 
nation to the government of Ireland, 682. falls fick 
at the appearance of the Queen's returning kindneſs 
to Eflex, 687. how comforted then, ib. is hated 
by the people, 688, his letter, when in diſgrace, 
directed to Sir Robert Cecil, 693., from a window, 
views Eilex's execution, 700. his petition to the 
Queen, on taking a rich Curacco ſhip, 724. attempts 


to ſettle colonies in Virginia, 735. bis plot, v. 6. 


found guilty, 7. remains a conſiderable time in the 
Tower, 61. is ſent abroad on an expedition to the 
Weſt-Indies, 62. returns to England, 63. is exe- 
cuted, 64. a quotation from his writings, 110. 

Raiph, earl of Cheſter, a partizan of the empreſs Ma- 
tilda, commands in a battle, where king Stephen is 
taken priſoner, i, 255. 

Rado, Engiilh ambaſfador in Scotland, his charac- 
ter of the Scots nation, iv. 439. : 

Ratcliff, Sir George, impriſoned, and why, v. 26;. 

Ravillack, murders the French king, Henry IV. v. 

8, 

Read, an alderman of London, enrolled for a foot ſol- 
dier, on account of his refuſing a benevolence to the 
king, iii. 264. ; 5 

Reading, a council of nobles and prelates fummoned 
there, i. 342. beſieged, v. 340. taken, 341. the 
king brought there a priſoner by the army, 426. - 

Reciſanti, a ſevere law againſt them, iv. 656. 


Reawald, king of the Eaſt-Angles, his kindneſs to 


Adeltred, i. 29. h's virtuous reſolution, 30. his 
death, 31. l | " 
Reformation, begins in Germany, iii. 120. oppoſed by 
Henry VIII. of England, 121. cauſes of its pro- 
greſs, ib. 122. the then pope's behaviour on that 
occaſion, 123, the reformed princes of Germany, 
combine in a league for their own defence, 165, a 
prelude of it appears in England, 170. the reforma- 
tion begins there, 171. encreaſes, 178. goes on, 
180, is ſceretly favoured by Cranmer, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 185. makes great progreſs in Eng- 
land and the Low Countries, 186, 187. the refor- 
mers ate troubled in the biſhops courts, 188. de- 
tect impoſtnres in the Romiſh church, 191. greedily 
read Tindal's tranſlation of the ſcriptures, 200. ob- 
tain an order of the convocation, for x new trauſla- 


tion, 202. diſcontents ariſe among the people, on 


account of it, 214. Which end in an inſurrettion, 
215, Which is quelled, 217. hiſtories are publilted, 
to reconcile the minds of the people to the reforma- 
tion, 220, 221. how ſtopped by the law of the hu 
articles, 231. begins in Scotland, 244. the clergy 
all over Europe are thereby reduced to great ditt- 
culties, 245. 
tranſlated into Evogliſh, 271. the retormation is ſe- 
ctetly favoured by Somerſet, 291. promoted by 


C:anmer's councils, 292. oppoſed by Gardiner, 293, 
294. 295. makes great progreſs in Scotland, 
298, 299, and farther progreſs of, in England, 
| * | 306. 


the reformers obtain the Lit ny to be. 
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306. the maſs tranſlated into Engliſh, without the 
prayers to ſaints, and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, be- 
comes the new litargy, 315, 316. a further ſtep to- 
wards a complete reformation, 316. the cathol.c 
preachers fiMWunculcate the tenet of the re] preſence, 
317. for which, a catholic biltop is ſ-nt to the 
Tower, ib. but the princeſs Mary, by the Emperor's 
intereſt, obtains a temporary forbearance from the 
reforming regency, 319. the reformation cauſes in- 
ſurrections, 321 to 323, incluiive, the reformed 
. preachers are ſilenced by the Queen's authority, 354. 
the reſormition is undone by parliament, 350. the 
reformers in Germany fly to arms, and reduce the 
emperor to great difficulties, 358. a diſpute between 
the reformers and romaniſts, 360. the roman mats 
is every where eſtabliſhed, and the r$ormed clergy 
are deprived of their livings, 301. the Londoners 
favour the reformers, 363. ſeveral laws made a- 
gainſt the reformers, 368. invincible obſtacles ap- 
pear againſt the reſet:lement of the papacy, 370, 
371. propoſals for a tolcration of the reformed re- 
ligion, are rejected, 377. a violent perſecution of 
the prafeſlors of the reformed religion enſues, ib. 
hiſtory of this perſecution, ib, to 382. with a ſe- 
vere perſecution of the reformed in the Low-Coun- 
tries, 382. in France, 383. more laws in behalf 
of papacy, 384. the reformed primate of Canter- 
bury executed, 38g, 390. the prerogative of Queen 
Elizabeth is exerted in behalf of the reformed, iv. 
407. elections of members of the houſe of commons 
are favourable to the reformers, 408. a diſputation 
between the catholic and reformed divines, 410. the 
reformed religion is again eſtabliſhed in England, by 
law, ib. 411. the Scots catholics are deprived of 
a head, by the murder of the-cardinal primate, 416. 
a league is formed among the Scots novility, for ſup- 
porting the reformation, 417. a reformation of re- 
ligion is craved by the leaguers, in a petition to the 
Queen regent, 419. the reformed teachers are cited 


betore the council, and declared rebels, ib. John. 


Knox, from Geneva, arrives in Scotland, and ſup— 
ports the reformation there, 420. the Quren-regent 
aſſembles an army againſt the reformers, 1b, the re- 
formers addreſs the „ qr ib. 421, 422, 2 
capitula ion is formed between the reformers and the 
Queen-regen!, 422. Which is broke, and the refor- 
mers arm again, ib, headed by Knox, they beſiege 
and take Perth, and force the regent to take ſhe'ter 
in Dunbar, 423. a toleration of the reformed reli- 
gion is granted by a new capitulation, ib. the de- 
clatation of cots reformed, recapitulated, 425. 
Queen Elizabeth interpoles in behalf of the reformed 
in Scotland, and atlenbles a fleet and army to aſ- 
ſiſt them, 426. the French ſent into Scotland, to 
cruſh the reformation there, by trea'y, evacuate 
it, 427. the reformation is eſtabliſhed by an act of 
parliament in Scotland, 428. which the Quren re- 
fuſes to ratify, 429, the reformation begins in France, 
439. dee {ugenots, the bigotry of the Scots tcfot- 
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mers, 434. 435 how they behaved to the Queen 
when in Scotland, 435. what appellation ſhe receiv- 
ed from their ringle der, 435, how chagrined and 
inſulted by him and the reſt of the reformed, 437. 
the reaſon of the ill- nature of their clergy, 439. the 
methods uſed by the Queen, to ſecure herſelf againſt 
them, 440. they depreſs her by their mutinous be- 
haviour, 442. the * again refules to ratify the 
laws eſtabliſhing the reformation, 461. a confedera- 
cy againlt the reformation is formed in France, 465. 
their preachers bear a great animoſity againſt Mary 
Queen of Scots, 481. 

Regicides, ſome tried, vi. 134. executed, 135. more 
tried, 150. executed, 151. 

Religion, rate of, under the Anglo-Saxons, i. 162. un- 
der William the Conqueror, 181, 182. when. the 
cruſades prevailed, 211. ſtate of, betore the refor- 
mation began, iii. 183. regulated by the parliamen-, 
249, 250, 259, 260, 306, 307, 356. by the Scots par- 
liament, iv. 428. ſtate of, at the beginning of the reign 
of Charles I. v. 114. at the time ot his impriſonment, 
444. under the commonwea!th, vi. 72. between 
the reſtoration and revolution, 447. inſurretions on 
account of it, ii, 301. ili. 214 to 218, 222, 362, 
303. iv. 418, 419, 420, 421, 423 to 427, v. 
68, 69, 219. vi. 309. perſecutions on account of 
it, ui. 229, 230, 273, 377 to 383. 

Neſolutioners, an account of them, vi. 28. 

Reſtoration, of the royal family, vi. 116. 

Regusſens, ſucceeds Alva in the government of the Low- 
Countries, iv. 549. purſues the war againſt the te- 
formed, 5 50. dies ſuddenly, 551. 

Revenue, public, before William the Conqueror, i. 
160. under the Norman kings, 413 to 420. how 
encreaſcd in the reign of Edward I. ii. 124, 125, 
enereaſed by impoſition of taxes, at the king's plea» 
ſure, 235- by parliamentary ſupplies, 275. ordi- 
nary, in Henry V's time, 321, extraordinary, ib, 
ſtate of, in Queen Elizabeth's time, iv. 730. in the 
reign of James 1. v. 117, 118, extraordinary, 
granted by parliament, amount of, "during his whole 
reign, 118, during the commonwealth, vi. 122, 
123. during the proteQtorate of Oliver Cromwell, 
122. of Richard, 123. Settlement of, in Charles 
I's reign, 132, 133, 134. on James II. 377, 378. 
amount of, under Charles II. 444, 445- under 
James II. 445. 

Revolution takes place, vi. 440. 

Reynolds infurrettion, v. 29. 

Rheims, a ſy nod there, i. 259. 

Rhine, palatinate of, the palatine, ore of the proteſtant 
confederacy, iii. 299. made a priſoner by the em- 
_ and thereby detached from that confederacy, 
1 . 

—— — palatice of, maried to the princeſ Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. v. 43. promsted to be king 
ot Bohemia, 70. lules his kingdom, and the pa'a- 
tinate, 71. Which is reſlored to the young palatine, 
by the treaty of Weltphalia, vi. 62, 

Rhine, 
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Rhine, paſſage of, diſputed by Turenne, vi. 256. 


Rhone, his converſation with Queen Elizabeth at 
Dover, iv. 702. the reſolution thereon taken, 


oz. 
Kiba, duke of Normandy, gives his ſiſter Emma in 
marriage to Ethelred, king of Englend, i. 99. 

{econd ſon and ſucceſſur of Henry II. king of 
England, is inveſted in his father's life-time, in 
the dutchies of Guienne and Poiddou, i. 306. is 
prevailed on by his mother, to rebel againſt h's fa. 
ther, 307. at a conference between his father and 
the French king, on that ſubjeR, he appears in the 
train of the latter, 310. accommodates his diffe- 
rences with his father, 315. renews his undutiful 
behaviour, 320, and by the death of his elder bro- 
ther, becomes heir of his dominions, ib. ſubmits 
himſelf to his father, 321. holds a conference with 
the French king, 322. at his requeſt invades the 
count of Tholouſe's territories, 323. conſequences 
of this invaſion, ib. a new breach with his father, 
and ſucceſs againſt him, notwithſtanding of his being 
excommunicated by the pope's legate, 324. his be- 
haviour on ſeeing his father's corpſe, 325. his pru- 
dent conduct on mounting his father's throne, 331. 
his bounty to his brother John, ib. his coronation, 
332, at which there happens a maſlacre of Jews, ib. 
his expedients to raiſe money for a cruſade, 333. 
the care he takes to ſettle the government of his king 
dom during his abſence, 334. his interview with 
the French king, and agreement with him, relative 
to his intended expedition, 335. the ſtrength of the 
French and Englith armies at that period, compared, 
ib. his character, compared with that of the French 
king, 336. on his voyage to the holy land, takes 
ſhelter in Meſſina, together with the French king, ib. 
ſeizes a fortreſs there, 337. quells a tumult, ib. his dif- 
ferences with the French king «re accommodated, 
338. his ill luck on the coaſt of Cyprus, ib. his 
tranſactions in that iſland, 339. hi arrival, and firſt 
tranſactions in Paleſtine, ib. his forces, in con- 
junction with thoſe of the French king, take Acre, 
340. his heroic actions in Paleſtine, 342. his glory 
thereby acquired, how regarded by the French king. 
343- obtains a great victory over Sal«din, emperor 
of the Infidels, 344. makes a truce with the muſſul- 
men, ib, the ferocity of his temper, 345. on bis 
return from Paleſtine, is arreſted by Leopold, duke of 
Auſtria, ib. impriſoned, and loaded with irons, 
346. preſented to che dyet of Ratiſbon, 348 where 
he defends himſelf againſt the French ambaſſadors, 
348. conclud:s a trenty for his ranſom, 349. his 
arrival, and firft tranſactions in England, 350. at 
Queen Eleanor's requeſt, pardons prinee John, 351. 
a war breaks out between him and France, 352. 
and is concluded by a peace, ib. his death and cha- 
racter, 353. the price of ſeveral commodities in 
England at that me, 354. miſcellaneous tranſac- 
tions of his reign, ib. his ſeverity againſt tranſgrc(- 
fors of the foreſt laws, 335. : 
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Richard II. a minor, grand on of Edward III. declared 


ſucceſior to the crown in parliament, i. 230. comes 
a minor to the throne, 241. the plan of govern- 
ment, during his minority, ſettled by parlament, 
242. the adminiſtration, how then conducted, 243, 
military operations in France, 244 an inſurrect on 
of the populace, 245. the king takes ſhe'ter in the 
Tower, 246. ſuppreſſes the inſurrection, 247. makes 
war with Scotland, 248. a French fleet fent out to 
invace England, is diſperſed, 249. the king, &if- 
pleaſed wich his parhiament, withdraws from London, 
250. but upon their application, returns, 251, grants 
a commiſſion to fourteen perions, all of the duke of 
Gloceſter's faction, to exerciſe ſupreme authority for 
the fpace gf a year, '252., conſults the judges on the 
validity of this commithon, 253. aſſumes the exer- 
ciſe of the government, 257. makes a truce with 
France, 258. is affianced to Iſabella, pr.nceſs of 
France, ib, ſummons a parliament, 264. with con- 
ſent of commiſſioners, appointed by parliament, to 
inſpect a trial by bat le, 262. baniſhes the dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk, 265. on the death of the 


duke of Lancafter, ſeizes the Lancaſtrian eſtate, 266, 


goes to Ireland, 267, and on his return, is made a 
priſoner by the duke of Hereford, now allo duke of 
Lancaſter, 268. compelled to fign a reſignation, 
269. a charge is brought againſt him in parliament, 
in order to Fin depoſition, 270. in conſequence of 
this charge, he is depoſed, 272. murdered, 274. 
his character, ib. the coaduct of his reign compar- 
ed with the former, 275. ſtrong ſymptoms appear 
of a general inclination to ſhake off the bondage of 
Rome, 276, an account of a ſect called the Lol. 
lards, that appear in this reign, 277. a recapitula- 
tion of the laws made in this reign, to curb the new 
devices of churchmen, 279. a falutary law, with 
reſpect ro pardons for murder or rapes, 281. 

III. See Glecefler, duke of. 


Richlicu, cardinal, his character, v. 156. his enter- 


priling genius, 179. he foments diviſions in Scot- 
land, 225. 


Filicy, bithop of London, oppoſes Edward VI. on be- 


half of the princeſs Mary, iii. 333. is carried to > 
Oxford, in order to diſpute with the romanifts about 


tranſubſtantiatior, 360, there burnt for herely, * 


379. 


Richmond, earl of, Henry, his deſcent, ii, 432. his 


hiſtory, 433. a plot laid to bring him to the throne, 
is diſappointed, 434. his partizans fly abroad, 43;. 
flock co him in Brittany, 436. the reception he met 
w.th in Englard, on his arrival; 437. he engages 
the king's army at Boſworth feld, 438. diſcomats 
the royal army, and flays the king, 439. See Hemy 
VII. 


Fiete, petition of, prepared by the houſe of commons, 


v. 171. by the houſe of lords, 167, palt in the 
houſe of commons, 171. a copy of it, ib. piſtin 
the houſe of Lords, 172. allented to by the king, 
174 complaints that it was violated, 208, 

Z Nissin, 


W 


Rinnucini, the pope's nuntio in Ireland, his conduct 


there, vi. 5. he ſummons an afſembly of the popiſh 

clergy, 6. is drove out of Ire and, 7. 

Riots, a ſevere act paſſed againſt them, iii. 329. ro- 

vived, and enforced, 356. 

Rippon, a negotiation there, between Engliſh and Scots 
commiſſioners, v. 241. transferred to London, 242. 
the reception which the Scots commiſlioners met with 
there, 250. 7 

Rivers, eail, brother of Edward IV. and tutor of the 
prince of Wales, is arreſted, ii. 421. murdered, 
424. f 

Rixxio, David, his character, iv. 466. is promoted to 
the place of ſecretary for French diſpatches to Queen 
Mary of Scotland, 460. is believed to be a pen- 
fionary of Rome, 467. is murdered, 468. his al- 
ſaſſins acquitted, 469. | 

Rotert, duke of Normandy, is ſucceeded by William, 


his natural ſon, commonly called the Conqueror, 1. 


122, 

——— eldeſt ſon of the Conqueror, rebels againſt his 
father, i. 194. is reconciled to him, 195. carried 
with him into England, ib. ſucceeds him in the 
dutchy of Normandy, 203. his character, 204. his 
dutchy of Normandy is invaded by his brother Wil- 
liam Rufus, 206. he comes to an accommodation 
with bim, ib. obtains his aſſiſtance againſt his 
brother Henry, 207. repreſſes new broils in 
Normandy, 208. mortgages Normandy and Maine, 
to his brother William Rufus, 213. ſets out 
on a Cruſade, ib. an account of his travels, 
222. his younger brother Henry, poſſeſſes himſelf 
of the Englith throne, vacant by the death of his 
eldeſt brother, Mifliam Rufus, ib. on his return, 
he quietly ſteps into potieflion of Normandy, 227. 


» invited by divers Englith noblemen, to mount the 


Engliſh throne, ib. in fight of the army of his bro- 
ther Henry in England, comes to an agreement with 
him, 228. his adherents in Evgland are proſecuted 
by his brother, after his departure, 229. his admi- 

niſtration in Normandy, 231. he is made a prifoner 
in a battle with his brother, 232. and confined in 
England for life, ib. 

natural ſon of Henry I. ſwears fcalty to king 

Stephen, under a reſervation, i. 251. the effect of 

this meaſure, ib, 

* Rebbery, how puniſhed by the Anglo-Saxons, i. 157. 

how puniſhed by Henry II. 316. how frequent in 

the reign of Henry III. ii. 58. how frequent in the 

reign of Edward Il, 155. 1 

Rachel, a fleet and army ſent to relieve it, v. 188. 

they are. defeated, 159. another expedition Sy an 

taken to relieve it, 176. it ſurrenders at diſcretion, 

179. f : 

Rechifter, earl of, conſults Overbury abcut an amour, 
v. 46. cauſe him to be confined, 47. the cunſe- 
quences of this ſtep, 48. 

Rechford, viſcounteſs, iii. 247. beheaded on - 


hal along with the Queen, 248. 
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Nocroi, battle of, 1. 65. 


Rodorick O'Connor, king of Connaught. See Comaughs, 
Rohan, duke of, his raſhneſs, v. 159. how occaſion- 


„ib. 

Rolle, a Dane, his expedition, i. 96. his firſt attempt, 
97. his ſucceſs in France, 98. his reception at 
court, ib. his death, 99. 

Romans, they invade Britain, i. 4. ſubdue it all but 
Caledonia, 7. deſert it, 8. diſregard the ſupplica- 
tions of the Britains, entreating their return, 10. 

Rome, ſtate of its court in Henry I's time, i. 234. ſtate 
of, in the pontificate of pope Alexander, 296. ſtate 
of, in the reign of Henry III. ii. 18. pope of, de- 
fiſts from a claim of feudal ſubjection over England, 
19. ſtate of the power of that court, in the reign of 
Henry III. 58, uneaſy at the appearance of refor- 
mation, 173. uſurpations of, complained of by the 
Engliſh laity, 237. their new devices guarded againſt 
by the parliament, 279. 

— church of, how founded, ii. 118, ſacked, 
145, great violences there, 146. pope of, impri- 
ſoned, ib. power of, expelled England by Henry 
VIII. 178. re-introduced by Queen Mary, 370. 
finally expelled by Queen Elizabeth, iv. 406. See 
Pope, Papaq, and Reformation. F 

Rood of Grace, what, and when deſtroyed, iii. 221, 

Roper, Sir Anthony, his trial, v. 204. 

Roſexvell, his trial, vi. 364. verdict againſt him, 365, 

Ron's negotiation, v. 5. 

Roundwway down, baitle of, v. 345, 

Refetur;, what, i, 308. 

Reya/ifts form an ioſurrection, v. 445. are made pri- 

ſoners, 447. late of, at the commencement of the 

commonwealth, vi. 20. they form an inſurrection,. 

Go, are quelled, ib. form another in{urreQtion, 86. 

which is diſcovered, ib. they conſpire againſt the 

long parliament reſtored, 98. are betrayed, gg. 

victory of, 335. 

Rum. See Parliament. 

Rwinemende, the great charter there granted for the firſt 
time, i, 386. recapitulation of, 387. agreed to Le 
extended by the barons, to their infer.or vaſtals, 
388. 1 ! 

Rupert, prince, offers his ſervice to the king, v. 336. 
heads the royal army at Edgehilt, 337. puts the 
patliament's army in an uproar, 346, takes Brifto!, 
348. raiſes the fiege of Yoik, 369, is deteated at 
Marſton-moor, 370. adviſes the kirg to fight at 
Naſeby, 398. commands the royal vanguard there, 
399. throws himſelf into Briftol, 401. goes beyond 
the ſeas, ib, is made an admi:al, vi. 34. makes 
ſail to Amerfca, ib. returns to France, where he 
ſells his ſhips, 35. after the reſtoration, acts as a 
vice-admiral, 164. ſuccours Albematric flying, 170, 
beats the Dutch, ib. is declaied an admiral, 231. 
beats de Ruyter, ib. is beaten by the Dutch at (he 
mouth cf the Texel, 233. 

Ruſſel, lord, tried, vi. 356. condemned, 359. 
cuted, 360, 


N 


Riel another, governor of Plymouth, commands at 
radoc-down, 343. eſcapes to Plymouth, 344 
Ruthwen, a Scotſman, is created earl of Brentford, v. 
372. promoted to the rank of a general, ib. 
Rutland, earl, created duke of Albemarle, ii. 263. 
degraded from his ducal-title, 274. conſpires againſt 


I 


Heary IV. 283. betrays his aſlociates, 284. pre- 
ſents on a pole, to Henry IV. the head of his bro- 
ther-in-law, lord Spenſer, ib. 

another, attends the duke of Norfolk, in an 
expedition againſt Scotland, iii. 253+ 


— 


8. 


A Pantalcon, don, a Portugueſe ambaſſeder, hanged 
in London, vi. 56 
Sackville, Sir Robert, ſent to Eſſex houſe, and on what 
errand, iv. 696. effect of this meſſage, ib. 
Safety, committee of, named, vi. 100. 
Monk, 106. | 
Sadler, Sir Ralph, the Engliſh ambaſſador in Scotland, 
commences a negotiation there, for the marriage of 
the young Queen with the prince of Wales, iii. 256. 
his ſervants are inſulted, in order to bring on a rup- 
tuie, ib. he ſummons all who had been made pri- 
ſoners in England, to return into cuſtody, and comes 
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amuſed by- 


home to England, 257. is made a counſellor to the 


regency of Edward VI. 288. aflilts in rallying the 
Engliſh cavalry at the battle of Pinkey, 303. ap- 
pointed a commiſſioner to try the cauſe of Mary 
Queen of Scots, with the Scots nat.on, iv. 492. 

Sir Phlip, his death, iv. 738. 

Saladin, king of Egypt, his character and ſchemes, i. 
conquers Paleſtine, 322. throws a great gar- 
339. is beaten at Aicalon, by 
makes a trace with that prince, 


321. 
riſon into Acre, 
Richard II; 344. 
id, dies, 345 ; 

Saliihury, biſhop of, ſuſpende?, i. 292. complains to 
the king at Baieax, 293. conſequences of, 294. - 

counteſs of, attainted, 1:i. 233. reprieved, 
ib. executed, 243. 

— ir John, condemned to death by the houſe 
of peers, ii. 265. 

Saller, e eſitoyed by an Engliſh fleet, v. 206. 

San duariet, number of, reſtrained by Henty VIII. in. 
281. | | 

Sandilandi, Sit James, his embaſſy to France, how re- 
ce ved there, iv. 429. 

San Habich, his death, vi. 217. 

Sanguire, a Scots nobleman, his crime and puniſhment, 
1 a 

$Sautrre, William, rector of S. Ofſttie's, London, the 
Fit Lollatd burnt in England, ii. 285. 

Save, dir John, his memorable promotion, v. 85, 

Scene, their character, i. 11. their civil government, 

their entry into Britain, and ſuccels againſt the 
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Scots and Picts, 13. their quarrel with the Britains, 
14. ſtare of, in Britain, at their firſt coming, 16. 
divided into South and Welt Saxons, ib. are beater 
by the Britains at Baden, 17, by whom then go- 
verned, ib, their ſettlement ia Northumberland, 
18, the heptarchy eſtabliſhed among them, b. 
the ſource of union among their princes, 19. their 
ſupe:ſtitions, and antient religion, ib. 21. the chri- 
ian religion is introduced among them, 21, ſome 
of their kings return to paganiſm, 31. ſtate of, 
when the heptarchy was 3 in one great ſtate, 42. 
the corrupt ipecies of chrivianity which they received, 
43. are addicted to the worthip of images, 45. 

Saxons, Anglo, or Avglo-Saxons, their kingdom erected 
in Britain, i. 46. ch ir government, and rules of 
ſucceſſion to their crown, 142 to 146. how altered 
by the Norman invaſion, 147. the juriſdiction of 
their great lords, and their courts of juſtice, 151. 
their criminal law, 153. a collection of their moſt 
remarkabie laws, 155. their fines for murder, how 
diverſified, 1556. theft, how puniſhed, 157. and 
how treaſon and rebellion, ib. the reverence due to 
their kings, 160. and value of their money, ib. 
the value of divers commodities among them, 161. 
their method of Cividing inheritances, 162. their 
manners, 163. their government, how mixed and 
changeable, 445. See fnglo-Saxons. 

—— ]ut-Saxons, in Germany, perſecuted by Char- 
lemagne, fly to Ireland, i. 46. _ aided by others from 
Jutland, they invade France and Britain, 47. their 
firſt landing in Britain, ib, See Anz/c-Saxons. 

South, or South-Saxons, kingdom of, eſta» 
liſhed in Britain, i. 16. | 

Scot, his trial, v. 135. 

Scer/:rd and Scots, Scots and Pills invade Britain, i. 10. 

are repulſed by Saxoas, 13. make a treaty with them 
againſt the Britains, 14. Scotland is fubdued by 
England, 73. king of, Conſtantine, afliſted by Danes, 

— an itruption into England, ib. king of, Mal- 

colm, obtains a gift of te county of Cumberland, 

75. a rebell.on there, in which k ng Duncan is ſlain, . 

120, the rebellion erds, by the laughter of Mac- 

beth the rebel, 121. and in the reltoration of Mal- 

colm, Duncan's for, io. who Cores homage to 

William the Conqueror, for Cumberland, 195. te- 

ceives kindly Edgir Arhehig ond his filters, ib. 

mart ies Margaret, Edg11's cle ffter, 176. comes 
into England, to fit Lag at in a renewed attempt, 

17%, carries him and his towers back into Scot- 

land, ib. is repulled in another attempt on Kagland, 

196. lan in another agairſt it, 207. and to him, 

h 5 brother BLonz!d ſucceets, tb. who 'T dechrox ed 

by Duncan, a natural ton of Malcolm's, 208. king 

of, William, confederates with France againſt Eng- 
Kingdom, 31. agrees 

'n an after inraſion, is 
his hi mil ung tieity «ih 

ne Yeaty 15 itiictly executed, 316. 

the 


land, and javades the 1a'ter 
to a ceiſation of arm, 312. 
made a priſoner, 3! 3+ 
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the vaſſalage of Scotland, obtained by this treaty, is 
releaſed for a ſum of money, by Richard J. 334. 
king of, Alexander, receives, and on what terms, the 
flying Engl.h barons, 392. on the death of Alex- 
ander III. Margaret, maid of Norway, is declared 


- Queen of Scotland, ii. 59. her death, and enſuing 


competition for the crown, 70. ſtate of that compe- 


tition, ib. 71, it is referred for determination to the 


king of England, 72. what benefit the Engliſh king 
expected from accepting this reference, ib. an exa- 
mination of the Enpliſh claim to feudal homage for 
the kingdom of Scotland, 73, 74. Mr. Carte's no- 
tion thereto relative, examined, 75. the behaviour 
of the Scots nobles, in preſence of the Engliſh king, 
at Norham, 76. their reply to Edward's demand 
there, 77. commiſſioners are named, to conſider the 
names of the competitors, 78. an award is pro- 
nounced in favour of Baliol, 79, he is provoked to 
rebel, by Edward's humiliating demands, 80. an 
alliance with France is confirmed, by a ſtipulated 
marriage between the prince of Scotland, and the 
daughter of Philip of Valois, 84. king of, John, 
refuſes obedierice to the Engliſh king's citations, 95. 


an account of hoſltili:ies between the two nations, 90. 
Scotland is ſubdued, and put under the government 


of earl Warrenne, 97. France Ceſerts the Scots al- 
liance, 10. Wallace's character, 108. who inſti- 
gates the Scots to revolt, ib. and after defeating 
the Eugliſh, is choſen regent of Scotland, 110. the 
Scots army, commanded by Wallace, is routed by the 
Engliſh army, commanded by the king in perſon, at 
Falkirk, 111. a conference between young Bruce 
and Wallace, 1rz. - Scotland is again ſubdued by 
England, 113. the pope in vain interpoſes in behalf 
of the Sco's, 114. the Scots, under Cummin, chace 


away the Engliſh government, 115. Scotland is a- 


pain reduced by Edward in perfon, 116. and Sir 
William Wallace is taken, and ſuffers as a traitor in 
London, ib. character of young Robert Bruce, fon 
of the competitor for the Scots crown, 117. he in- 
forms Cummin, and others, of his reſolution to ſave 
his country, 118. Kills John Qummin the repent, 
119. an account of the cnſuing revolt and defeat of 
the Scots, 120. they gin ſome advantages under 
Bruce's command, 126. Pruce, after fome further 
ſucceſſes, makes a truce with the Engliſh king, Ed- 
ward II. 133. Scotland is ag:in invaded by a mighty 


army of the Englich, headed by their king, 134. 


which is defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn, 135. the 
Scots army ravages the northern counties of England, 
136. a truce for thirteen years, is made between 


Edward and Bruce, 144. the Scots, headed by Mur- 
ray and Douglas, invade England. 157. a defcrip- 


tion of their equipage, ib. their tranlackions in Eng- 
land, 158, are forced to retreat into their own 
country, 159, a treaty of peace between Englan! 
and Scotland, ratifi.d in parliament, ib. David, a 
minor, ſuccecds his father in the Scots throne, 102. a 
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battle between the Engliſh and him, near the river Erne, 
by which Baliol recovers the kingdom, 162, 163. 
troubles about the eſtates of Engliſhmen in Scotland, 
163. Baliol's coronation and expulſion, 165. a 
war breaks out between Scotland and England, 166, 
and Baliol is once more received as king, 167. an- 
other war with England on his account, ib. 168. 
his ſecond expulſion, 168. king David's army is 
routed, and the king is taken and carried a priſoner 
to the Tower, 201. ſet at liberty, 215. ſtate of, 
at the death of Edward III. 244. a battle between 
the Engliſh under Piercy, and the Scots under Doug- 
Jas, at Otterburn, 258. between the ſame at Ho- 
meldon, 387. the prince of Scotland fails into 
the hands of king Henry IV, 291, and the Scots 
king, Robert, dies of grief, 292. the regency 
of the duke of Albany, uncle of the king, 
commences, ib, a confederacy between Scot-. 
land and France againſt England, 311. the 
regent ſends ſuccours to the Orleans party in 
France, 317. a new regent, Murdoc, fon of the 
former, ſends more ſuccours to France, 326. ſtate 
of, immediately before James I, of Scotland, at his 
acceſhon a priſoner in England, was ſet at liberty, 
327. ſtate of, when Henry VI. fled hither with his 
Queen, 387. the Engliſh impoſtor, Warbec, flies to 
the court of the Scots king, iii. 43. the reception 
he met with, ib. 44. king of, in ſupport of the im- 
poltor, invades England, 91. is routed at Flouden, 
and never after heard of, 92, the Queen-dowager 
is made regent, 93. depoſition of the Queen-dowa- 


ger, and election of the duke of Albany in her place, 


99. the then ſtate of Scotland, ib. an account of 
the riſe of many differences in that kingdom, 100. 
the arrival of the duke of Albany from France, and 
his adminiſtration, ib. the duke of Albany's return 
to France, and hiſtory of, in his abſence, 101. the 
regent returns to Scotland, and makes a truce with 
England, 125. an Englith invaſion, during a ſecond 
ablence of the regent in France, ib. 126. his war- 
like operations againſt England, when he comes back 
to Scotland, 127. retires again to France, and ne- 
ver returns, ib. the reformation begins there, and is 
promoted by the Hamiltons ſteady ſuſſerirgs, 244. 
ſpreads, 245. the clergy offer the king a tree gift, 
and inviie him to enrich himſelt with the ſpoils of 
heretics, 246. the king of England refolves on 
war with Scotland, 252, which is gon after invaded 
by an Engliſh army, 253. the rout of Solway, 254. 
and death of king Jimes V. ib. the ſcheme of an 
union with England, is formed by che marriage of 
the prince of Wales with the young Queen of Scots, 
255. atreaty with England is made for that purpole, 
256. a new rupture, 257. the cuſtody of the 
young Queen is entruſted with the heads of four po- 
tent families, ib the differences between the families 
of Arran and Lennox, 261, a civil war thereby oc- 
calioned, 262, an Engliſh invaſion repulicd, 264. 

and 
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and Lenox's flight into England, ib. the reaſon 
why the Engliſh forces then ſo ſpeedily left Scot» 
land, 265. is comprehended in a treaty of peace 
between France and England, 270. Wiſhart pro- 
motes the reformation in Scotland, 297. his mar- 
tyrdom, 298. cardinal Beaton's aſſaſſination, ib. 
299. the then flate and misfortune of Scotland, 
299. St. Andrews is beſieged, where Beaton's mur- 
derers have retired, ib. it is ſurrendered, 300. a 
plague then in Scotland, ib. an Engliſh invalion con- 
certed againſt Scotland, ib, the invaders enter Scot- 
land, with the protectot᷑ at their head, 301. the bat- 
tle of Pinkey begins, 302. continues wich various 
ſucceſs, 303. is decided in favour of the Engliſh, 
ib. 304. further progreſs of the Englich arms, and 
return of the protector to England, 304. Haddigg- 
ton taken, and garriſoned by the Engl:ſh, 307. pro- 
poſals in parliament, to ſend the young Queen to 
France, 303. French gold Pin plenty there, 309. 
the young Queen is ſent to France, ib. more mili- 
tary exploits between England and Scotlind, ib. a 
tumult between French and Scots ſoldiers in Edin- 
burgh, wherein the provoſt is ſlain, 310. Scot- 
land reaps benefit from the inteſtine divifions that 
then prevailed in England, ib. the plague makes 
great havock in Scotland, and ſtops the military ope- 
rations there, 323. à peace with England, 324. 
the Queen-dowager makes a journey to France, 394. 
an account of the'great men that go in her train, ib. 
her return, and entrance on the regency, 395. com- 
miſſioners are ſent from the parliament of Scotland, 
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to aſſiſt at the young Queen's marriage with the Dau- 


phio, 396, the marriage contract made, and mar- 
riage ſolemnized, 397. Queen of, is conſidered by 
Queen Elizabeth as her molt inveterate enemy, iv, 
416. a ſet of reformers, known by the name of the 
Congregation of the Lord, appears there, 419. Mill 
burnt there for hereſy, 48. ſubſcriptions for a 
league againſt popery, 419. the arrival of john 
Knox there, 420. the Queen-regent, and Congrega- 
tion, arm againſt each other, ib, mcffages and re- 
monſtrances between the belligerant parties, 421. 
a capitulation and breach of it, complained of, 422. 
churches and monaſteries deſtroyed by the infurgents, 


423. and the Queen-zegemt takes ſhelter in Donbar, 
ib. new articles of capitulation, ib, foldiers and 


divines arrive from Frince, to combat the reformers, 
424. who iend meſſengers to Queen Elizabeth, de- 
manding ſuccours, 425. a treaty of mutual defence 
15 concluded between Queen Elizabeth and the refor- 
mers, 426. 

27. the French, by treaty with the Englith ambaſ- 
ladors, evacuate Scotland, 427. tie union between 
England and the Scots reformers is made more com- 
pleat, 428, a confeſſion of faith, agreeable to the 


new doctrines, is ratifed by the parliament there, ib. 
and an embaſly is ſert to France for the Queen's rati- 
bcation of thele proceedings, which is refuſed, 429. 


relief comes to them from England, ib, 


Knox and the Qeen, 439. 


from Edinburgh, and arrival in London, v. 2. 
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again refuſed to Queen Elizabeth's ambaſſador, 43m. 
the Queen is invited back to Scotland, 432. her ar- 
rival there, 433, 434. her reception+there from the 
reformers, 434. 433- à converſation there, between 
an uproar in Edinburgh, 
oceaſioned by tome differences between the Queen's 
uncle and a ſtrumpet, 437, 438. the then ſtare of 
the Scots clergy, 439. an embaſly from the Queen of 
Scots, to Queen Elizabeth, 440. how antwered, 441. 
divers ſuitors to the Queen of Scots, ho regard ed, 443. 
See Mer, Queen of Scots. mar:1age of the Qucen 
and Darnley, 462. an inſurrection thereby cauſed, 
ib. the inſurgents are encouraged by the Englith 
ambaſſador, 453. take ſhelter in England, ib. the 
purport of a French embaſly to the Queen, 464. 
Rizz:o's murder there, 468. lord Darnly'* murder, 
473. marriage of the Queen d Bothwell, 479. an 
inſurrection, which occations Bothwell's flight, 432. 
and the Queen's confinement, ib. 483. the Queen's. 
reſignation. 485, Murray's regency commences, 

See Murray, earl of, Queen Mary's flight into 
England, 488. commiſiioners appointed to examine 
her affair, 402. Murray's aſſiſſination, 5 17. Mary's 
triumphant party in Scotland, ib, Marr's ſhort re- 
gency, 540% Morion's regency commences, ib. 
Queen Mary's party ſubdued, 541. Morton's teſig · 
nation, 558. he is afterwards periunded to retain 
the government, 559. his trial and death, 560. 
Gowries conſpiracy, 570. the king's delivery and 
aſſumption of the government, 571. Queen Mary's 
trial commences, 601. ſentence, 607. interpoli- 
tion of her ſon in her favour, 613. her execution, 
617 to 622. king of, becomes king of England, 
by Queen Elizabeth's death, 7:4 his departure 
ſtate 
of, after the acceſhon of the Scots king to the Eng- 
liſh crown, c5. viſned by its monarch, ib. the 
then ſtate ot the Scots church, 88. ceremonies, 
ſme reccived there, 60, viſited by Charles I. 202. 
diſcontents there, 216. liturgy introduced there, 
218. tomults there, 219. covenant there, 221. 
an aſſembly there, 223. acts of, 224. money ſent 
thither from Frence, ſoldiers enliſted there, 
and an army raiſed, ib. a pacification, 228. mili- 


ih. 
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© tary preparations renewed, 230. entry into England, 


and the battle of Newburn upon Tyne, 240. mel- 
ſengers ſent from the Scots army to the king, ib. the 
firſt meeting of the commiſſioners at Rippon, 241. 
the treaty is tran:ferred to London, 242. the Scots 
army levies contributions in England, 235. commitl- 


ſioners of, their reception in London, 256, the 
Scots army is paid off, and diſbanded, 283. Scot- 
land is again vifced by Charles I. ib, parliament 


of, ſends commilſioners to treat with the Eagliſh par- 
lament, 294. conſervators of the peace, fummon a 
convention in Scotland, 358. folemn league and 
covenant there, 289. an army is levied, 3h5, which 
enters England, ib. blockades York, 370. takes 

that 
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that city, ib. ſtate of, in 1645, 399. the Scots ar- 
my receives the king at Newark, 410. delivers him 
to the parliament's army, 415. is diſbanded, ib. 
ſtate of Scotland in 1648, 438. commiſſioners of, 
declare for the king, 439. a Scots invaſion of Eng- 
land prepared, 440. the army is defeated at Preſton, 
446. ſtate of, at the demiſe of Charles I. vi. 4. 
commiſſioners of, at Breda, 14. the king's arrival 
there, 20. an aſſembly there, 21. ſtate of the king's 
authority there, 22. the promotion of Leſly, to the 
chief command of the Scots army there, 24. battle 
of Dunbar, 25. Cromwell at Ecinburgh, ib. ſtate 
of the king's affairs there, 26. his arrival in the Scots. 
camp at Torwood, 27. the army marches haftily 
ſouthwards, 28, is defeated at Worceſter, 29. Scot- 
land is: ſubdued by Monk, 36. united to the com- 
monwealth of England, 37. Cromwell's adminiſtra- 
tion there, 76. ſtate of, at the reſtoration, 139. 
proceedings of a parliament there, 140. rigo: 945 
execution of the new laws, 189. an inſurrettion 
there, 100. ſtate of, at the peace of Nimeguen, 
265. arbitrary meaſures purſued there, 269, writs 
of intercommuning againſt conventiclers, 273, noble- 
men, and landed gentlemen, forbid to depart the 
kingdom, ib, complaint of the Scots diſcontented 
lords at London, 274. ſtate of, towards the end of 
king Charles 1I's reign, 307. another inſurrection 
there, 308. the battle of Bothwell bridge there, 
309. indemnity there granted, 310. the duke of York 
there, 343. ſtate of, in 1681, 344. extreme ſeve- 
rities there, 346. the cauſe of theſe ſeverities, 347. 
ſlate of, at the time of Argyle's invaſion, 387. ſtate 
of, in 1686, 396. ſtate of, when the prince of 
Orange landed at Torbay, 428. the revolution con- 
vention there ſummoned, 434. the crown, and 
regal dignity, are offered to the prince and princeſs of 
Orange, and their heirs, 435, 

Scriptures, a new tranſlation of them by Tindal, iii, 
187, by Henry VIII. 202, | 

S utages, what, and when dropt, i. 124. 

Seafights, between French and Engliſh, on the coaſt of 
Brittany, iii, 81. off Breſt, 86, 87. off the iſle of 
Wight, 268, between Engliſh and Spaniards, in the 
channel, iv. 638, 639. ar Dover, vi. 40. at Ply- 

mouth, 41. in the Mediterranean, ib. on the coaſt 
of Kent, ib. at the Goodwin, ib. in the channel, 
42. on the coalt of Holland, 55. at the Canaries, 
70. between the duke of York and Obdam, 164. 
at the mouth of the Thames, 170. at Solebay, 217. 
on the coaſt of Holland, 231. at the mou:h of the 
Texel, 232. 

Seamen, number of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 
632. 

3 parliamentary, debt firſt contracted on it, iv. 


394+ 
Sedgemoer, battle of, vi. 382. 
Seneffe, battle of, vi. 241. 
Serji, their nature, i. 404. 
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Severus, emperor, makes addition to the wall built by 
Adrian, i. 7. 

Seymour, Jane, married to Henry VIII. iii. 209. her 
iſſue included in the entail of the crown, 210. brings 


forth a prince, and dies in childbed, 218. 

lord Ewdard, ſon of the protector, loſes his 
horſe at the battle of Pinkey, iii. 303. is repulſed in 
an attempt on Fife, 4309. 

Sir Edward, created earl of Hertford, iii. 218, 
choſen protector by the executors of Henry VIII“, 
will, 289. and created duke of Somerſet, ib. tis 
ambition on the removal of Southampton, 290. his 
great authority, how ſubmitted to, 291. his firenu- 
ous endeavours to compleat the reformation, ib. eq 2. 
is guided by Cranmer's councils, 292. is oppolcd - 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, 293, 294. appoints a 
general viſitation of all the dioceſes in England, ib. 
protects the reformation abroad, 295. prepares to 
invade Scotland, and why, zoo. invades it, and 
prepares for a deciſive action, 301. engages the 
Scots army at Pinkey, 302. routs them, 303. on 
his return to London, ſummons a parliament, 304. 
conſents to a repeal of the ſtatute equaliſing procla- 
mations to laws, and to divers ſtatutes promoting the 


reformation, 305. in council, iſſues divers orders in 


behalf of the reformation, 306, 307, orders Had- 
dington in Scotland te be fortified and garriſoned with 
Engliſh troops, 307. raiſes an army to make a con- 
queſt of Scotland, 309. and gives the command of 
it to the earl of Shrewſbury, 310. diſcovers his bro- 
ther, the admiral's cabals againſt him, 311. is re- 
conciled to him, 312. on new diſcoveries, deprives 
him of his office of admiral, and ſends him to the 
Tower, 313. promotes a bill of attainder againſt 


. his brother, 314. obtains it to be paſſed, and orders 


his execution, 315. 2 in council, a commiſſion 
to the primate and others, to ſearch for anabaptiſts and 
all heretics, 318. diſcontents appear R's. his go- 
vernment, 319, 320. Which are followed by inſur- 
rections, 321. ſends lord Ruſſel at the head of an 
army agaiaſt them, and the earl Warwic with an- 
other, and quells them, 322, 323. grants a general 
indemnity, 323. diſmantles Haddington, and orders 
the artillery to be brought to Berwick, ib. a war 
breaks ont with France, ib. 324. but diſappointed 
of aſſiſtance from the Emperor, deſires to conclude a 
peace with France and Scotland, 324, 325. fac- 
tiohs ariſe in the council againſt him, 325. a con- 
ſpiracy is there formed againſt him, 326. reſigns 
the proteQorſhip, and is ſent to the Tower, 327. is 
ſucceeded in power by the earl of Warwic, 327, 328. 
is ſet at liberty, and re-admitted into the council, 
3:8, ſent by the council to try Gardiner's temper, 
30. his ruin is reſolved on by the e I] of Northum- 
berland, 335. is arreſted, and brought to irial, 33%. 
condemned, and executed, 337. character of, ib. 


S/ymour, Sir Francis, his behaviour ia pailament, v. 


101, 162, ; 


de „tan, 
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Seymour, Sir Thomas, made a councillor to the regency 
of Edward VI. iii. 288. created Lord Seymour, and 
promoted to the office of lo:d high admiral, 289. 


the Engliſh fleet, under his command, makes a de- 
{cent on the coalt of Scotland, and is repulſed, 309. 


charater of, 311, cabals againſt his brother the 

protector, ib. is diſcovered, and ſeemingly recon - 

ciled to him, 312. is arreſted, and by his 2 wel 

intereſt a bill of attainder is brought into parhame"t 

againſt him, 314. ' he-is attainted, and executed, 
15. | 

Serra, Ludovico. See Ludovice and Milan, 

—— Maximilian. See Maximilian and Milan. 

| Francis, obtains the inveltiture of Milan, iii. 
165. des without iſſue,” 196. g 

Shafteſbury, earl of, leaves the court party, and why, vi. 
230. adheres cloſely to the country party, 301. his 
opinion of the bill of excluſion, $02. he preſents the 
duke of York to the grand jury of Middleſex for re- 
cuſancy, 317. is accuſed of high treaſon, 341. ac- 
quitted, 342. engages in the duke of Monmouth's 
conſpiracy, 352. dies, 353. 

Sh keſpear, his character, vi, 149. ; 

d/arp, doctor, promoted to the archbiſhoprie of St. Ar- 
drews, vi. 141. murdered, 308. 

| Sheep, price of, in Edward II's reign, ii. 182. ftate of, 

in Henry VIPs reign, iii. 285. 

Sher born, biſhop of Chicheſter, oppoſes Cranmer, iii. 
216. | 

Sheriffi, a new nomination of them, vi. 348. effects 
ot, 342. 

Ship, fel of the royal navy built, iii. 66. 

Ship-money, firſt levied in England, i. 1-1. on mari- 
time towns, v. 152. on the whole kingdom, 203, 
writs for, ſelf-contradictory, 212. decreed for, by a. 
the judpes of England, 213. declared illegal by the 
houſe of commons, 25 4. 

Ship/ing, tate of, in Edward I[l's reign, ii. 238. de- 
cay of, then, what aſcribed to, 239, ftate of, in 
Queen Ehzabeth's reign, iv. 7:3 


— 


Shi es, deputies from, hrſt ſummoned to parliament, ii. 


40. 

Shirley, Sir Thomas, his caſe, vi. 244. 

Shore, Jane, accuſed of ſorcery in the council, it. 424. 
her luſtory, 425. Her fate, 426. 

Shrewſbury, battle of, ii. 2 8, 289. 

earl of, raiſes forces without a commiſſion, 

to quell inſurgents againſt Henry VIII. ini. 216. 
attends the-duke of Norfolk in an expedition againſt 
Scotland, 253 commands apninſt tne Scots, by a 
commiſſion from Somerſet the proteftor, 310. 

—— earl of, added to the privy-council, when the 
Que n of Scotland's caſe is under their conſideration, 
iv. 500. appointed to ſee the ſentence apninit her 
executed, 17. informs that princeſs of his order, 
id. attends the execution, 619 to 622, 

di ney, Algernon, tried, vi. 3%. condemred, and 
executed, 62. 

V Ob. Vis 
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Sine, Sir Hugh, made governor of Treland, iv. 
675. his adminiſtration there, ib. recalled, (80. 


——— Sir Philip, his letter to Queen Elizabeth, 


when her marriage with the duke ot Anjou was pro- 
poſed, iv. 568, 569. his death, celebrated by James 
I, then king of Scotland, 539. | 

—— —— Jr Robert, ſeat to Scotland on an embaſſy, 
iv. 633. 

Silver, — of, in Henry VIII's reign, iii, 56. See 
Money. 

box of, intercepted, containing letters of Mary 

Queen of Scots, and produced againſt her, iv. 49”. 

Sinne/, Lambert, his hiſtory, iii. 12. is received ia 

| Ireland, as ear} Warwic, and proclaimed king, 13. 
is to ken, and made ſcullion, 17. 

Simon, Richard, a prieſt, raiſes an inſurrection againt 
Henry VIII. i. 12. is taken priſoner, 17. but not 
to be tried, ard why, in a cou t of law, id. 

Sindercemb condemned, vi. 87. 

Sintzrim, battle of, vi. 251. : 

Siga, duke of Northumberland, his hiſtory, i, 
his desth, 121. 

Six articles of religion. See Articles, 

—— biſhops. Sce Biſhops. 

Sh'mer's any + Vi. 1 . 

Slavet, how divided among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 151. 

Slede, king of Eſſex, dies, i. 36. his poſterity hold 
that kingdom, till it is ſubdued by Egbert, the foun- 
der of the Engliſh monarchy, ib. 

Smalcalde, a league there made among the proteſtant 
| princes of the empire, iii. 165. forced into a war 
with the emperor, 296. | 
Smyrnd fleet attacked, vi. 212, it repulſes the Engliſh, 

213. | 

$2/d:ers, common, their pay in Edward IIl's reign, ii. 
239: in Henry V's time, 321, 

$1/ebay, a ſea-fight there, vi. 217. 8 

Somerſet, earl of, created, ii. 258. preſents an appeal 
againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 262. made marquis 
of Dorſet, 263. 

duke of, enters into cloſe conneions with the 

Veen of Henry VL. ii. 344+ fucceeds to Suffolk's 

power in the miniſtry, 306. ſent to the Tower, 373. 

releaſed, ind lain at the battle of St. Albans, 374. 

duke of, See Seymour, Sir Edward. 

— duke of, his riſe, v 43. his fall, 52. 

duke of, à lord of the bed-chamber, diſmiſſcd 
from all his employments, vi. 40%. 

Soeubi/e, his negotiation at London, v. 158. 

Sent ampten, ear! of, created, iii. 218. 

— another created, iii, 289, See Wrizthefley. 

pats the great ſcal in commiſhon, 290, is deprived 

of his office of chancellor, fined, and confined, ib. 

i put out of the council, 291, by whom his credit 

with the protector was ſubverted, 313. meets at Ely- 

houſe. with Warwic, and othergy who aſſume the 
power of the counc'}, 4:6. and force Somerſet to 

reſign, 327. he ſoon after dies of grief, 328. 

| 


Seathampton, 


120. 


A 
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Southampton, made gef eral of the horſe by Queen Eli- 

2 both, iv. 689. meets with male; contents at Drury- 
houſe, 695. #ppears at Eſſex houſe among the con- 
ſpirators there, 697. arraigned, and condemned, 
498. his life is ſpared, 701. detained in priſon, 
for privately marrying Eilex's couſin, 724. 

Spain, becomes formidable by the union of Arragon 
and Caſtile, ii. 18 and by its union with the Low- 
Countries, occaſioned by the acceſſion of Charles, 
ſon of the emperor Maximilian, and the heireſs of 
Burgundy, to the Spaniſh throne, 74. and by the 
election of the Spaniſh monarch to the imperial dig- 
nity, 109. war between Spain and France breaks 
Out, 114. army of, beſieges Bayonne in France, 

but is conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege, 132. expel's 
the French out of Italy, 133. routs the French army 
at Pavia, and takes the king priſoner, 136. a treaty 
between Spain and France, 144. whereby the French 
king recovers his liberty, ib. war with France and 
England, 148. a general peace re-cſtabliſhed, 164. 
Spain enriched, by the conqueit of Mexico and 

Peru, 165, by the Spaniſh king's influence with the 
pope, Pole is created a cardinal, 225. enters into an 
alliance with England againſt France, 258. which 
gives riſe to a new war, ib. military operations of a 
Spaniſh army, joined with the Engliſh, againſt France, 
260, military operations of, againſt France, 265. 
peace with France, 266. makes war with the pro- 
teſtant princes of Germany, 296. ſuffers great loſles 
by that war, 358. Philip, prince of, married to 
Mary, Queen of England, 301. his marriage cele- 
brated in Weſtmintter, 309. acceſſion of Philip 
to the throne of Spain, and other dominions of his 
father, 386. a truce with France, broke by the 
French king, at the ſolicitation of the pope, 388. 
in which war, England joins with Spain againſt 
France, 391. 
begun, 400. end in a peace, and marriage of the 
Spaniſh king with a princeſs of France, 414. perlc- 
cution of heretics, in the dominions of Spain begins, 
446. kirg of ſupports the national religion of 
France, 448. Forms a ſecret treity with the houſe 
of Guiſe for that purpoſe, 449. a treaty of peace 
between Spain and England, 535. the revolt of 
Holland and Zealand, and other towns and provinces 
in the Low Countrice, 548, 549. mutinies in the 
Spaniſh army in the Low Countries, 551. a Spaniſh 
invaſion of Ireland, 560. Portugal added to Spain, 
586. plantations of, pillaged by Drake, 588. an 


engagement between the Engli!, and Spaniſh armies . 


in the Low-Countries, 589. fleet of, deſtroyed at 
Cadiz, 627. great preparations in Spain for an in- 
valion of E gland, 629, their armada defeated, 
639. fleet of, take: an Fngliſh man of war, 642. 
which is the fuſt they ever took, ib. war between 
Spain and France, 661. peace between France and 
Spain, 671, Spaniards arrive in licland, to ſupport 


negouations for peace with France 
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the rebels there, 704. expulſion of, 705. depreda- 
tions of, complained of in England, v. 29. a truce 
between Spain and Holland, 30. negotiation with 
England, about marriage and the Palatinate, 71. - 
the prince of Wales there, and careſſed by the Spa- 
niſh monarch, 92. allowed to return, 93. a re- 
markable diſcourſe between the king of Spain and 
the earl of Briſtol, 101. war with England and 
Holland, 103. an expedition from England againſt 
Spain, 143. peice with England, 189. acts of 
hoſtility between England and Spain, vi. 66. war 
declared, 69. galleons of, taken, ib. armies of, 
defeated at Dunes, by the combined armies of France 
and England, 84. peace between France and Spain, 
102. war breaks out again between theſe two 
powers, 182, peace again, 185, the king of, aſ- 
ſiſts Holland againſt France, 227. unites with Hol- 
land and other powers, in a grand confederacy a- 
gainſt France, 413. =p 
Salate, archbiſhop of, turns proteſtant, v. 133. 


- Sperſer, Hugh, his character, ii. 137. he becomes the 


king's favourite, and the object of the hatred of the 
barons, 138. effects of his avarice, ib. he, with 
his father, is baniſhed by the parliament, 139. re- 
called by the king, 140. more inſtances of hes 
avarice, 141. his father. executed by the Queen's 
party, 145. he undergoes the ſame fate, 146. a de- 
tail of old Speaſet's loſſes in an inſurrection, 153. 
remarks on this detail, 154. 

lord, is created earl of Gloceſter, ii. 263. de- 
graded, 274. conſpires againſt Henry IV. 283. 
ſlain, 284. | 

=—— An author, his character, iv. 738, 739. 

Spicer, Mr. his (peech in the houſe of commons, touch- 
ing the prerogative, iv. 708. 

Stacy, an ecclehaſtic, his crime and puniſhment, iv. 


724. 

Stafford, earl of, tried, vi. 325, condemned, 326. 
executed, 327. 

Steffards, Sir Humphrey and Thomas, head an inſur- 
rettion, iii. 10. the eldeſt is executed at Tyburn, 11. 
and the other flies to a ſanctuary, ib. 

St. Albans, tirft batile of, ii. 374. ſecond battle of, 381. 


St. Andrews, beſieged by the Queen-regent's party, iii. 


289. ſurrendered, 300. 
Stanley, lord, accuſed by Clifford, as an abetter of War- 
beck's impoſture, i, 38. condemned and executed, 


9. 

FRM WI court of, authority of, extended to the 
deciſion of private cauſes, ii. 235. how founded, 
in. 61. ſtare of, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 
717. how they uſed their 8 719. ſtate of, 
under James I, v. 109. ſeveriues of, 199 pro- 

nounces judgment againſt Prynne, 201. againſt Ser 

Anthony Roper, 204. Aliſon, &c. ib. againſt diſ- 
obeyers of proclamations, 205. condemns Baſtwick 
and Burton, 206. fiucs the biſlkup of Liacoin, 204. 

| prohibits 
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_ prohibits vintners to ſell or dreſs victuals in their 
ſentences . of, 


dience, 210, puniſhes Lilburn, ib. 
it is aboliſhed, 


are reverſed in parliament, 253. 
280. 

Srate, council of, its riſe, vi. 3. its authority, 33. 

Stealing. See Theft. | 

Stephen, a younger ſon cf Adela, daughter of William 

© the Conqueror, character of, i. 248. he is crowned 
king of England, 249. grants a new charter to his 
ſubjects, ib. the methods he took to enſure his 

- throne, 250. violates the privileges of his ſubjecte, 
252. repulſes a Scots invaſion, ib. obliges a 
nobleman and a biſhop to give up their fortreſles, 
253. is ſummoned to appear before a ſynod at Weſt- 
minſter, ib. falls out with his clergy, 254. is made 
a priſoner in batile with the empreis Matilda's parti- 
zans, 255. is exchanged for earl Robert, her 
brother, 258. his you is laid under a papal inter- 
dict, 259. effects of, ib. makes a compromiſe with 
Henry, Matilda's eldeſt ſon, 260. dies, ib. his 
character, 261. 

Stigard, * of Canterbury, encourages the En- 
glich to oppoſe the Normans, i. 65. is not allowed 
to be preſent at the coronation of William the Con- 
queror, 167, character, 181. be is degraded by the 
pope's legate, 182. ; 

Sr. John, knights of, obtain the poſſeſſion of the 
knights templars, ii. 151. 

St. Omers, battle of, v. 352, | 

Stogu, battle of, v. 484. | 

S.. Thomas, of Canterbury, legend of, iii. 221, 223. 

St. Paul's Church, repaired, v. 99. 

Se. Quintin, battle of, ii. 93. 

S1rafford, earl of, made preſident of the council of York, 
v. 192, lord lieutenant of Ireland, ib, and gene- 
ral of the army againſt the Scots, 241. his conduct, 
245. he is impeached, 246. thrown into the Tower, 
249, a committee of both houſes, prepare a charge 
againſt him, 264. privy counſellors examined a- 
gainſt him, 265. articles of impeachment drawn up 
againſt him, 266. they are repelled by bis apology, 
208. a bill of attainder is brought into the houſe of 
commons againſt them, 273. the methods uſed to 

- make it paſs, ib. a new diſcovery that then happen- 
ed, greatly contributes towards the ſucceſs of this 
—— 274. the then circumſtances of the houſe 
of lord, 275, the bill paſſes that houſe, ib. a fatal 
ſtep taken 2 Strafford, 276, the king conſents to 
the bill, 277. the earl is executed, 278. 

Stratford, archbiſhop, diſobliges king Edward III. ii. 
191. his conduct on the king's landing from France, 
182. is reconciled to the kin 7 ; 

£/1i4/and's motion for 'a reformation of the liturgy, how 
received, iv. 522, how agreeable to Queen Eliza- 
beth, ib. | 

*-rigul, earl of, his agreement with the king of Leinſter, 
* 201, makes hunſelt maſter of Dublin, 303. be- 


ouſes, ib, obliges them to compound for diſobe- 
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comes poſſeſſed of the kingdom of Leinſter, by his 
marriage with the heireſs, ib. routs tne king of Con- 
naught's army, 303. is ſo overawed by Longchamp, 
that he dares not produce the king's mandate, ap- 
pointing him counſelor to that nobleman, 341. 4 
ius John to mount the Engliſh throne, 357, now 
earl of Pembroke, lays a plan for the reliet ot Chateau 
Gaillard, 304. is diſappointed, 365. | 

Stuart, his correſpondence with Fagel, v. 415. 

Subfudies and Fifteenths, the king conſents that they be 
diſpoſed of by a committee of parliament, v- 98. nie 
of, 118, 119. changed into a land tax, 119. four 
for the laſt time voted, vi. 157. 

Sxcee/ffon of the crown, ſettled in Henry VIII's time, by 

act of parliament, iii. 232, 233. further ſettlement 
of, 262. changed by patent, 343, 344- another 
ſettlement of, 356. | 

Suetonius, Paulinus, made governor of Britain, i. 5. 
his adminiſtration, 6. recalled, ib. | 

Sufoli, earl of, chancellor of England, impeached by 
the houſe of commons, i. 230. the frivolous charge 
brought againſt him, 251. deprived of his office, 
2;2+ 

—— another, appointed commander of the Englith 
army beſieging Orleans, ii. 333. obtains a large 
convoy of provifions for the utc of the behegers, 334 
dares not venture to attack the convoy directed by the 
Maid of Orleans, for the uſe of the town, 338. his 
army is daunted, 339. he is made a priſoner, 341. 
diſpatched to Tours, to negotiate a peace, 353. pro- 
motes the king's marriage with Margaret ot Anjou, 
354- in conjunction with the Queen and Winche- 

| ſter's partizans, reſolves on the duke of Gloceſtet's 
ruin, 355. is promoted to the ducal dignity, ib. be- 
comes the object of public hatred, 363, his defence, 
when impeached, 364. hes baniſhed the kingdom, 
366. murdered, ib. 

duke of, hiftory of, iii, 57. conſpires ag inſt 
Henry VII. and leaves the kingdom, 58. return“, 
and un committed to the Tower, 59. beheaded, 
88. | | 

—— duke of, created, iii. 93, marries. Margaret, 
the Queen dowager of France, and younger Ger of ; 
Henry VII. 96. is offended with the king, and re- 
tires trom court, 98. commands in an expedition ag init 
France, 131. is one of the jury that tries and con- 
demus Ann Boleyn, 207. commands farces againſt 
inſurgents, 218. removſtrates againſt the cruelty of 
the for articles, 234. his ſpouſe, the Queen dowa- 
ger, dies, 270, dies, 348. 

— duke of, ſon of the former, accompanies the 
duke of Northumberland at the proclamation of lady 
Jane Gray, iii. 349+ is taken into cuſtody, and re- 
covers his liberty, 352. engages in a conſpiracy 
»gainſt Queen Mary, and ſecretly leaves London, 
302. is brought back a priſoner, 363. tried, con- 
demned, and executed, 366. | 

N of, created, v. 45. 
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Ssltav, 
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Su lan, Solyman, his negotiation with the king of 
France, diſcovered by that monarch to the king of 
Spain, iii. 241, information of this perfidy ſent to 
the Sultan by the king of Spain, 242. 


Sunderlard, earl of, made ſecretary of ſtate, vi. 300. 


favours the excluſioniſts, 320. 
the adminiſtration, ib. 
TE, 


is brought again into 
15 continued by James II. 


ares earl of, is made treaſurer, iii. 70. character 

of, ib. is ſent to che borders, to put them in a poſ- 

ture of defence, 84. 

the Engliſh, at the battle of Flouden, 92. 

duke of Norfolk, 93. See Norfo/k, - 

— eldeſt ſon of the former, obtains the title of 
carl of Surry, iii. 93. is made admiral of the Spa- 
niſh dominions, 123. commands in an invalion 
of France, 125. but cannot make himſelf maſter of 
one place, ib. attends the king in an exped tion a- 
painſt France, 265. is left in France, behind the 
Kings and made governor of Boulogne, 276. his 
trial, character, and execution, ib. 

Cu//ex, kingdom of, formed, i. 36. 
cominion of Weſlex, 37. 

—— earl of, appointed a commiſſioner to try the 
cauſe between Mary Queen of Scots, and the Scots 
nation, iv. 492, by letters, diſcourages Mary's 
party in Scotland, 59. concerts with the French 


is created 


ambaſſador, the terms of the marriage contract be- 


tween the Queen and the duke of Anjou, 568, 569. 

how regarded by the Queen, 569. 

* Sujremacy of the king, declared in parliament, iii. 180. 
penalty of denying it to Edward VI, 05. title of, 
for ſome time, retained by Queen Mary, 356. at 
length left out of the ſummons to parliament, 369. 
penalties enacted againſt ſuch as refuſe that title to 
Queen Elizabeth, iv. 410, | 

Sweden, a treaty wth that kingdom, relative to com- 
merce, iii. 335. 


Queen Mary of England, 398. a treaty of peace 


between the king of Sweden and Poland, v. 161. 


large dominions in Germany, added to Sweden, 62. 
king of, obtains a great victory at Warſau, 63. 
makes an alliance with England, 65, accedes to a 


league between England and Holland, 185. and to 


the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle, 186. armies of, in- 

vade Pomerania, 247. is included in the treaty of 

Nimeguen, 264. 

Saveyn, Fin of Denmark, in conjonct on with Olave, 
king of Norway, invades England, 1. 94. takes up 
his quarters in Southampton, ib. ſoon after Olave's 
departure, he evacuates the kingdom, with his fol- 
lowers, 95. invades England again, 100, - a treaty 
of peace 1s purchaled, by payment of one hundred 
thouſand. pounds, 101. he dies, 102. 

Sab, confederates with the dutchy of Milan, and in- 
cite the Milaneſe to revolt from France, iii, 82. 
enters France with a formidable army, but are bought 
off by large preſents, 90. 1ctain their animoſity 


commands the main boy of 


falls under the 


king of, propoſed as a huſband to 
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againſt the French, and take the reſtored dulce of 


Milan under their protection, 102. are beaten by 
the French at Marignan, ib. diſguſt the duke of 
Milan, by their tyranny, 103. a great body of them 
is hired by the French king, and deſert his intereſt, 
1 : 


T. 


ANCRED, king of Meſſina, his fears, when 

the cruſaders take ſhelter in his dominions,. 

1. 336. his inſidious behaviour on that occahton, 
337 it proves ineffectual, 338. 

Tangieri, given by the king of Portugal, to king 
Charles I. in dowry with a Portugueſe princeſs, vi. 
148, : 

Teneſts, nature of, v. 41. 

Taxes, ſtate of, 'in the reign of Edward I. ii. 124. en- 
' creaſed by Edward III. at his pleaſure, 235. how 
impoſed, under the houſe of Lancaſter, 322. impo- 
ſed by Henry VII. without conſent of parliament, 
111, 127. one grievous, impoſed on the whole king - 
dom, 316. ſtate of, in England, during the com- 

monwealth, vi. 122. 

Taunton beſieged, v. 397. relieved, 398. 
again, ib. relieved again, 401. 

Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, refuſes to kneel at the cele- 
bration of maſs, in face of the parliament, and is 
violently thruſt out of the houſe, iii. 356. 

—————- doctor, accuſes Lambert, a ſchool-maſter, of 
hereſy, iii. 228. effect of this ſtep, ib. 229. 

-——— parſon of Hadley, his conſtancy in ſuffering, 
lil. 378, | 

Templars, knights, order of, baniſhed from France, ii. 
269. the behaviour of their grand malter, in a na- 
tional ſynod in England, 279. 

Temple, Sir William, preſident at Bruſſels, goes to the 
ee a vi. 184. negotiates the triple league, 185. 

makes peace at Aix-la-chapelle, 186. is recalled, 
205. his remonſtrance, 239. is again ſent abroad, 440. 
returns to England, 257. plans a peace, 258. in Ho!- 
land, makes a conditional peace, 262. concludes a de- 
fnitive treaty of peace at Nimeguen, 264, adviſes the 
king to nominate a new privy-council, 300. retires 
from court, 313. his character as an author, 452. 

Tenets.and Tenures, military, firſt introduced into Eng · 
land, i. 101, in capite by knight's ſervice, nature 
of, 407. 


beſieged 


g Terouant, beſieged by the Engliſh, iii. 88. ſurrendered, 


89. fortifications of, demoliſhed, ib. go. 

7 exwkeſbury, battle of, ii 408, 

Texel, a lea fight there, vi. 232. French conduct 
there, ib. victory of, doubtful, 233. 

Thanes, what, and how diſtinguiſhed, 1. 148. 

Theft, how puniſhed among the Anglo-Saxons, i. 157, 
when made capital, iii. 246. ; 


| Theobald, archbilhop of Canterbury, made legate of 


England, i, 258, his death, 271. effects of, ib, 
1 beodore, 
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J oſdore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, calls a ſynod at 
Hatfi-id, i. 45, acts of, ib, 85 

Th»louſe, count of, his territories invaded by Richard, 
ſon of Henry II. i. 323. 

Thomas a Becket, hiſtory of, i. 271m. made chancellor, 


ib. greatly aggrandized, 272. promoted to the ſee 
of Canterbury, 273. his behaviour on that occaſion, 
ib. he attacks the earl of Clare, and Wilham of 
Eynsford, 274. by the king's order, is forced to 
abſolve William of Eynsford, 275. the then ſtate of 
ecclcfiaſtic government, 1b. a quarrel ariſes between 
the king and Becker, about the privileges of the 
chu:ch, 276. he oppoſes the king in a national 
ſynod, 277. is prevailed on to lign the conſtitutions 
of Clarendon, 279. but repents of his compliance, 
ib. is condemned in a ſynod of prelates and barons, 
281. conſults with his ſuffragins, about a demand 


of money made on him by the king, 282. his ex- 


traordinary behaviour thereon, 283. he leaves the 
kingdom, 284. his reception beyond the ſeas, 285. 
tranſactions between the pope and him, ib. his 
other conduct, 286, the uſe he makes of bis lega- 
tine commiſhon, 287. he oppoſes a reconciliation 
between the king and the pope, 289. makes a com- 


promiſe with the king, 290. his behaviour relative | 


to the coronat on of prince Henry, 291 his trium- 
phal return into England, 292. he excommunicates 
prelates and others, ib is aflaſinated at the altar, 
294. canonized by the pope, 297. the puniſhment 
of his murderers, 318. his ſhrine is held in great 
veneration, iu. 221. how regarded by Henry VIII. 
222. legend of, See Sr. Thomas, . 

Throcmerten, Sir John, tried, and condemned, iii. 
360. 

— — Sir Niche las, tried, and acquitted, iii. 
366. but re. committed to the Tower, ib. releated, 
371. ambaſiador at Paris, diſcovers. to Queen Eli- 
zabeth the hoſtile intentions of the French, iv. 425. 
in vair, makes applications to Mary Queen of Scots, 
for a ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh, 430. 
his converlation, when alone, with Mary Queen of 
Scots, 432. efte&t thereof, 433. orders Darnley, 
upon his allegiance, to appear in England, 40. 
Joins in an application to Queen Elizabeth, to de- 


c'are her ſucceſſor, 472. ſent again into Scotland, 


to mediate between the Queen and the inſurgents, 
483. the purport of his remonſtrance on that occa- 
ſion, ib. 484. ſupports the mildeſt propoſals, and 
offers his miſtreſ as gurantee of the accommodation, 
455. | 

Tr//age, ate of, in the reign of Edward II. ii. 153. in 
the reign of Henry VIII iti, 258. 

Tanda', flies to Antwerp, iii. 186. how employed 
there, ib. how furniſhed with money to tranſlate 


the Scriptures, 187, how dangerous this work 1s to 
the Roman faith, ib. 


Yirrel, Sir James, undertakes the murder of Edward - 


V. and his brother, the duke of York, ul. 428. 
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commits the murder, 429. is executed for another 
crime, iii. 88. 

Tithes, firſt ef. ned in England, i. 50. enlarged 
beyond the Levitical law, 51. 

Te/eration, diſputed of, by the miniſters of Queen Mary, 
iti. 373. reaſons for it, 374 to 376. agaiaſt it, 
376, 377. it is rejected, 377.” 

Tongue, his information, vi. 276. 

Tonnage and Poundage, duties of, granted to Henry V. 


for life, ii. 310. to Richard III. for life, 435. 
hiltory of, v. 33. rates of, altered, ib. remon- 
firated againſt, 34. complained of again, 162, an- 


other remonſtrance againſt it, 176. ſtate of, under 
Charles I. 180. Barons, and others, and cuſtom- 
houſe officers, troubled about it, 186. it is made de- 
pendent on the pleaſure of parliament, 262. granted 
to king Charles II. fer life, vi. 133. to James II. 
for the ſame term, 379. 

Tonſial, biſhop of London, afterwards of Durham, is 
ſent to Madrid, with propoſals for an invaſion of 
France, iii. 138. his contrivance to ſupply T'indal 
with money, when tranſlating the Scriptures, 187, 
oppoſes Cranmer in the convocation, 211. diſputes 
with Lambert in Weſtminſter hall, 229. is appoint- 
ed one of the regency of Edward VI. 288. diſplaced 
from the council board, 295, character of, 339. 
thrown into the Tower, and a bill of attainder paſt 
in the houſe of peers againſt him, 340. which is re- 
jected in the houſe of commons, ib. deprived of his 
biſhopric, 341. releaſed from the Tower, on Mary's 
acceſſion, 352. re-inſt ited in his ſee, 353. 

Sir Richard, carries to the French propoſals 
for an accommodation, ii. 24. 

Tertwre, how vival in Queen Elizabeth's reign, iv. 
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Tory a when, and how theſe diſtiations aroſe, 
Vi. 316. 

Te, duke of Northumberland, elder brother to Ha- 
rold, his cruelties, i. 126. he flies to the court of 
Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 127, infeſts the coaſts of 
England, 134. defeated by Harold, and lain in 
Lattice, 135, 

Tow nament!i, See Knight, one at Paris, in which the 
king is (lain, iv. 415. 

Teurnay, a city in Flanders, deſcription of, ii. 178. 


cloſely befieged by the Engliſh, ib. relieved by a - 


negotiation, 179. beiieged, and taken, by Henry 
VIII. in. 90. reflored to France, 106. 
Toten, battle of, ii. 386. 


7 exons, cautionary, bound to Queen Elizabeth, iv, 


552, retained in her hands, greatly check the 


growing power of the Dutch, 652, 

by James I, v. 55. 

maritime, ordered to equip ſſlipe, v. 152 

To1inſend's extract of ſpeeches in the houſe, in Queen 
F..1zabeth's reign, recapuulated, iv. 708 to 712. 

T. aquaire, . intercepis a letter, v. 230. effects 
of, 231. | 


delivered up 


Trade, 


— we 
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Trace, ſtate of, in the reign of james I. v. 16, board 
of, erected, 124. See Commerce. 

Treaſmn and Rebellion, how puniſhed amorg the Anglo- 
Saxons, i. 157. how limited by parliament, in the 
reign of Edward III. ii, 233. extended beyond the 
three caſes in Edward I[l's reign, iii, 180. further 
extended, 210, 248. appointed to be tried in any 
county where the king pleaſes, 249. ſtate of, dur- 
ing Henry VIIPs reign, 280. 
pealed, ſince the ſtatute of Edward III. 304. 

Treſilian, Sir Robert, gives his opinion in law, concern- 
ing the validity of the 1 commiſſion to Gloceſter's 
faction, ii. 253. is condemned to death Ly the 
„ 

Trever, taken by the Imperialiſts, vi. 247. 

Triftamare, Henry, natural brother of Peter, king of 
Caſtile, ſeeks refuge in France, ii. 225. is protect- 
ed and aſſiſted by the king of France, 226. becomes 

king of Caſtile, by the murder of his brother, 

BY: 4 | | 

Frog, a Dutch admiral, fights Blake at Dover, vi. 
40. beats him at the Godwio, 41. is beaten in 

the channel, 42. on the coaſt of Holland, 55+ in 
another engagement there, ſlain, ib. | 

Van, his ſon, is beaten by the duke of York, 

vi. 164, beats the duke of Albemarle, 168. is 

beaten by Albemarle, 170. his commiſſion is taken 

from him, 171. under De Ruyter, fights the Eng- 

liſh at the Texel, 232. 

Troops, diſciplined, firit mentioned to be kept in Eng- 

„ | 


* Troye, treaty of, ii. 315 | 
Truro, five thouſand royaliſts ſurrender there, v. 402. 


Tudor, Sir Owen, marries Henry V's widow, ii. 320. 


he is beheaded, 380. 

Tumults, encouraged by the honſe of commons, v. 315. 
a difference made between tumultuary petitioners on 
one and the other fide, 316. 

Turcomans, or Turks, their behaviour to chriſtian pil- 
grims, i. 209. effects of, in rouſing the chriſtians 
to cruſading, ib. the firft ſucceſs of theſe cruſades, 
221. Sce Cruſades, 

Turkey Company. a trading company of merchants, pa- 

tent of, granted, iv. 732. 

Turenne, marſhal, conquers divers towns, vi. 219, is 
over reached by the Imperialiſts, 233. beats them at 
Sintzeim, 241. prevents them from paſſing the 
Rhine, 246. is ſlain, ib. 

Turner, his trial, vi, 306. 

Jurubolt, battle of. iv. 663, ; 

Tutbury, Mary, Queen of Scots, confined there, iv. 
503. | 

Taveddals, marquis of, his adminiſtration in Scotland, 
vi. 306. ? | 

Tyler and Stratu, their inſurrection, ii, 246. Tyler is 

lain, 247. and the inſurrection {uppreſſed, ib. 
 Tyrcomel, an Iriſh papiſt, made lord-lievtenant of Ire- 

land, vi. 399. his adminiſtration there, 397, 


all relative to it tre- 
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Tyrone, earl of, rebeils againſt Queen Elizabeth, iv. 
680, 681, troops under Eſſex, are raiſed in Eng- 
land to quell it, 682. ſent over. to Iceland, 683, 
the further progreſs of the inſurrection, 684, a truce 
between Eſſex and Tyrone, 685. further progreſs 
of the rebellion, 688, Mountjoy is ſent to Ireland, 
in order to quell it, ib. Spaniards land to the aid of 
Tyrone, 704. a joint bedy of Spaniards and inſur- 
gents, is defeated, 705. the earl ſurrenders himſelf 
to the Queen's mercy, and is pardoned, 72. 

Tyrrel, Walter, by accident, kills Wiiliam Rufus, king 
of England, i, 218. and goes to the holy war, ib. 


U. 


LST ER, county of, a rebellion there, iv. 679. 

a victory obtained by the rebels, over the Eng- 

liſh, greatly elates their ſpirits, 681. forces levied 
in England, to be tranſported to Ireland, in order to 
act againſt them under Eſſex's command, 682, 683. 
a ceſſation of arms concluded with them, 685. lord 
Mountjoy ſent againſt them, 688. ſubmiſſion of the 
rebels, 712, the whole county becomes the property 
of the crown by forfeitures, v. 42. an inſurrection 
there, 289, dreadful conſequences of, 290. it 
ſpreads all over Ireland, the city of Dublin only ex- 
cepted, 292, the behaviour of the Engliſh, of the 
pale, on that occaſion, 293. a further account of 
this inſurrection, 361. a ceflation of arms concluded 
with the inſurgents, 363. the inſurrection is quelied, 


Vi. 


35+ 
- Udal, a puritanical preacher, his ſingular caſe, iv. 


725» | 

Uniformity, act of, paſſed, vi. 146. 

Union of England and Scotland, attempted in the reign 
of James I. v. 17. in the reign of Charles II. vi. 


199. 

United Provinces formed, iv. 549. ſtates offer their 
ſovereignty to Queen Elizabeth, 584. conclude a 
league with her, 535. receive from England, ſuc- 
cours, headed by the earl of Leicelter, and chaſe 
him governor, 587, are much diſcontented with his 
conduct, ard diſcouraged by his ill ſucceſs, 589. 
chuſe Mautice, Prince of Orange, governor ot the 
United Provinces, 628, 629, recover ſome towns 

from the duke of Parma, 650. fend ambaſladors to 
France, in order to remonſtrate againſt a peace with 
Spain, 670. make a treaty with France and Eng- 
land, v. 5. peace with Spain, 30. obtain reſtitu- 
tion of the cautionary towns from ee . 8 i 
conjunction with England, they make war with Spain, 
103, their people maſſacre ours at Amboyna, 125. 
they pay for a licence to fiſh in our ſens for one year, 
200, their ſtate, at the commencement of the Eng. 
liſh commonwealth, vi. 38, they make war with 
England, 40. carry it on with great ſuccels, Seq 


De Ruyter and Tromp, their embaiſadors endeavour 
os to 
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to renew a peace with England, g 2. conclude one, 56. 
are voted by the houſe of commons, violators of the 
io. their depredations are complained of, 161, 

CO of their ſettlements a e taken by the Engliſh, 162. 
their ſhips are Rapt in Engliſh harbours, 163, war is 
formally — againſt them, 164. See De Ruyter 
and Tromp. they burn the Engliſh fleet at Chatham, 
175. inſult the Engliſh coaſts, 136. make peace 
with England at Breda, iv. make a league with 

'Englaad and Sweden againſt France, 185. and peace 

with France at Aix-la-chapelle, 186. a confederacy 
is made againſt them by France and England, 294. 
war is declared againſt them by England, 213. by 
France, 214. See De Ruyter and Tromp. three of 

their provinces are over-ran by the French king, 222. 

See En prince of, Wilkam. they chuſe the 
prince of O:ange Stadtholder, 223. the De Witts are 

waſlacred in Holland, 225. the ſtates obtain affiſtance 
from the emperor, 227. and from Spain, ib. make 
2 with France, _ _— an alliance — 
urgh with Spain, other powers, again{t France 
od — 414. afliſt the prince of Orange 
to relieve Great Britain, 419. | 

Univerſities, many conſulted about the validity of Henry 
VIlt's marriage, iii. 165. their anſwer favourable 
to the king, 168, 

Union, Sir Henry, ambaſſador at the court of France, 
his converſation with Henry IV. iv. 693. 

Urban, pope of Rome, his title diſputed by Clement, 
alio pretending to the pantificate, 4. 246. he kindly 
rec-ives Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib. 

w— UI. dies of grief, and why, i. 322. 

IV. grants the king an aid out of the eccleſia- 
{tical revenue, ji. 64. 

Urry, his diſcovery, v. 393. he heads the Cove nan- 
ters in the battle of Inverneſs, againſt Montroſe, 395. 
is put to death, vi. 20. 

r, a law againſt it made, iii. 338. | 

Uropia of Sir I homas More, an extract out of it about 


encloſures, iv. 693. 

Uzbridge, treaty of, there began, v. 383. broke off, 
385. 

Fair, biſhop of, made chancellor of Scotland, iii 3. 
another, ſigns a treaty, whereby it is ſtipulated, 
that the French ſhall evacuate Scotland, iv. 427. 

Faw, Sir Henry, ſecretary, his imprudence in the houſe 
of commons, v. 235. effefts of, 235. his beha- 
viour on Strafford's tryal, 271. his evidence on that 
occaſion, 272. effects of, 273. 

—— his ſon, character of, v. 252. his behaviour 
on Strafrord's trial, 271, he contrives the folemn 
league and covenant, 359. becomes a leader of the 
independents, 376. his (ſpeech in the houſe of com- 
mons, qprev.0us to the new model, 378. is nomi s- 
ted a member of the council of ſtate, vi. 3. becomes 
head of the republican party, 107, is confined, ib. 


his tryal, 150, his ſentence, 151. his execution, 
152. his character as an author, ib. 
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Faw, Sir Ralph, arreſted and accuſed of high treaſon, 
iti. 336. tried, condemned, and executed, 337. 

Van Paris, accuied of arianiſm, and burnt, ii. 318. 

Vofal, at what rate obliged to ranſom their over - lord, 
1. 349. their duty to their lord by their tenure, 407. 
how, and by whom repreſented in parliament, 408, 

Vendeme, duke, a French general, his prudence in war, 

11. 124. 

Venice and Venetians, a great commonwealth, a deſerip- 
tion of it, iii. 75. a great conſpiracy formed there, 
ib. try to obtain peace, but prepare for war, 76. 
embrace the French alliance, 104. deſert that al- 
liance, and form an engagement for ſecuring the 
dukes of Milan in that dutchy, 129. are obliged to 
relinquiſh their acquiſitions on the coaſt of Naples, 
168. negotiations of, with the French king, diſ- 
covered to the Emperor by that prince, 241. the ſe- 
nate is informed of this, 242. 

Vere, Sir Francis, commands the Engliſh auxiliaries at 
the battle of Turnholt, iv. C63. YO 

Ferneuil, battle of, ii. 329. 

Verwin:, peace of, iv. 671. 

Vir ard Alexanter, popes. See A'rxander and Fro». 

Fid:mar, viicoant of Limoges, rebels againſt Richard 
I. i. 353- the ſevere vengeance taken of his crime 
by that prince, ib. 


Fillains, what, i. 151. their condition, how chang- 


ed, 444. 

Viiker:, George, his character, v. 61. is made cup- 
bearer to the king, 15 is created duke of Buckiag - 
ham, 54. See Buckingham. 

Vintners, tow uſed in the court of ftar-chamber, v. 207. 
the methods they purſued with that court, 210, 

Virginia, (e't|:ment of, attempted, iv. 735. and when 
effected, ib. 

Vivre, valve of, before the conqueſt, i, 161. 1 of 
in Edward I's reign, 152. inthe reign of Henry 
VIII. ii. 285, in the reiyn of James I. v. 121. 

Portigern, prince of Dummonium, his advice to the Bri- 
tains, i. 14. he is depoſed, 14. dies, 15. 

Vet mer, (acceeds Vortigern, i. 14. dies, 15. 

Jeu. 5 conſpiracy, vi. 57. 


N. 


AKEFIFLD, battle of, ii. 380. 
Amas trial, vi. 307. 5 
Woailace, Sir William, gathers an army to oppoſe the 
Engliſh in Scotland, ji, 108. his authorny is con- 
firmed by the abſence of the great nobles, 109. he 
gains a victory over the Engliſh, and is wage regent 
of Sco land, 110. the Scots army, headed by bim, 
ie routed by the Engliſh at Falkirk, 111. he holds 
a conference with yourp Bruce, 112, fulfers as a 
t aitor at London, 116, See Scofhand, 
Walcst's trial, vi. 355. 
11 4.4, the turbulent nature of it princes. i 365, 2 hit. 
tary 
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tory of them, 37. aſter the defeat of its prince 


Llewellyn, it is annexed to the Engliſh crown, 67. na- 


tives of, are obliged to make ſalisfaction for incur- 
fions, 195. Glendour's inſutrection there, 11. 286. 


that rebel enters into a league with the earl of Nor- 


thumberland, againſt Henry IV. 287. the great 
juriſoictions there, are aboliſhed, and authority 
of the king's courts extended into that principality, 
iii. 200. ſtate of its clergy under the republic, vi. 


33+ | 
* 4 prince of, Edward, eldeſt ſon of Edward III. is 
left guardian of the realm during his father's abſence 
in France, ii. 175. afterwards, in another journey, 
oes to France with his -father, 192. is made a 
night, 193. commands the firſt line of his father's 
forces at the bat le of Crecy, 195. his gallant beha- 
viour there, 198. the motto of his creſt, how, and 
on what occaſion there got, 199. his warlike ope- 
rations at the head of an army in France, 209. he 
penetrates into the heart of France, 211. prepares 
for battle with the French king, 212. diſcomſits, 
and makes him a priſoner, 213. 
teouſly, 214. prelents his royal priſoner to his father 
in London, 215. reſtores the baniſhed king of Caſ- 
tile, 226. oppretles his ſubjects of the dutchy of Aqui- 
taine, ceded to- him by his father, 227. his 
reply to the ſummons of the French king, 229. his 
rowing infirmities render him unfit for military 
Ant ib. his death, 230. and character, 231. 


| Malier, Edmund, his conſpiracy, v. 351. his puniſh- 


ment, 352. 

—— Sr William, general in the parliament's army, 
character of, v. 342. 
is routed at Roundway down, 345. re-employed, 
353. defeats a party of the king's at Cherrington, 
398, is repulſed at Cropey bridge, 372. joins 

- Effex and Middleton, and attacks the king at New- 
bury, 373. regards with horror the ſcheme of the 
independents, and promotes a plan of accommoda- 
tion, 376. religns his command, 380. enters into 
a conſpiracy again the protector, vi. 86. 

Waller, poet, character of, vi. 127. : 

Walling ford-houſe,: a cabal of, vi. 95. 

Walſingham, countenances puritins, iv. 509. ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris, diſcovers to Queen Elizabeth, the du— 
plicity of that court, 541. is ordered to concert 
with the French ambatlador, the terms of the mar- 
Tiage contract between the Q cen and the duke of 
Anjou, 565. what informa ion he receives before 
the terms are ſcttled, 5 6, 567. bow therein inter- 
rupted by the v-rying rclo!utions of the Queen, 50. 
he diſcovers an extreme averſion to the marriage, 
568. is ſent awbaſlador into Scotland, 5-5, cico- 
vers conſpiracies againſt Queen Elizabeth, $75, con- 

- cludes a treaty at Edinburgh, 591: tis advice to 
king James, then king of Scotland, 502. diſcovers 
Babington's conſpiracy, 59%, 597, his pol tie beha- 
v:o0ur to Babington, 508. urges an open trial of 


* 


receives him cour- 


and acts of valour, ib. he 
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Queen Mary, 599. copies of Mary's letters, which 
he had intercepted, taken out of his office, and pro- 
duced on her trial, 603. his character greatly relied 
on in that caſe, 605, ſpeech of, on Mary's triai, 
for. the charaRer that princeſs gives of him, ib. 
his judicious letter to Thurleſtan, after Mary's exe- 
cution, 625. he oppoſes an improvement in the re- 
venue, 730. 

Vater, archbiſhop of Rouen, is appointed by Richard 
I. counſellor to Longchamp, but dares not produce 
his commiſſion, i. 341. is made juſticiary of the 
kingdom, in the room of Longchamp, 342. diſap- 
points pope John's treaſonable deſigns againſt Rich- 

» 347+ _ accompanies Queen Eleanor to Germany, 
when going to relieve Richard, 349. 

i alten Church, the ſingular behaviour of a preacher 
there, vi. 8. 

Walthesf, earl of, rebels againſt William the Conque- 
ror, 177, ſubmits, 178. diſcovers in confeſſion to 
Lanfranc, a new confpiracy of Norman barons, 188. 
afterwards goes to Normandy, and there diſcovers it 
to the Conqueror, 189. is put to death, 190. 

Warbec, Perkin, hiſtory-6f, and reception from the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, iii. 34. is ſent into Portugal, 
where he remains for a year, ib. aſſumes the name 
of Richard Plantagenet, and is avowed'by the dutch- 
eſs of Burgundy, and others, 35. and by many of 
the Engliſh nobility, 36. the impoſtor is diſcovered 
by Henry VII. 37. and many of his affociates in 
England executed on that account, ib. 38. lord 
Stanley executed on that account, 38. the effect of 
this execution on the nation, and on the other con- 
ſpirators, 39. he anchors on the coalt with ſeveral 
followers, but dares not land, 40. goes to the court 
of Scotland with grand recommendations, 43. where 
he is married to lady Catherine Gordon, a near kinſ- 
woman of James IV. ib. a Scots invaſion of Eng- 
land, in his favour, is repulſed, 47. is requeſted by 
the king to depart Scotland, 48, invades England, 
49. is taken priſoner, together with his ſpoule, 55. 
impriſoned, and breaks priſon, ib. taken and exe- 
cuted, 1. 


. Warajhips, origin of, 1. 40. a law regulating them, 


iii. 200. a full explanation of their nature, iv. 722. 
annulled, v. 16. | 

Warhamn,. archbithop of Canterbury, character of, ii. 
98. he reſigns, the great ſeal, which is evtrutted 
with Wolſey, ib. he ventures to inform the king of 
Wolſey's uiurpations, 108. give: his opinion again 
the legality of the king's marti ge, 153. his autho- 
rity as co-legate with Cranmer in this affair, is te- 
voked, 155. His death, 174. 

Warrenne, earl of, joins prince Edward in ſupport of 
the royal cauſe,.n, 39. upon the lot: of the battle 
of Eewis, flies beyond the leis, 43. returns, aid 
ſignaliſes him elf againſt the Scots, 90. s made po- 
verinor of Scotland, 97. marches againſt the Scots 
rcveltets, headed by Wallace, 109. 1s 3 

at. 
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and forced to leave Scotland, 110. joins the Lanca- 
ſtrian party againſt Gavaſton, 131. 

Marſau, battle of, vi. 63. 

Warmwic, is obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Montargis in 
France, ii. 332. appointed governor of all the 
French provinces a little before his death, 352. 

— another, condemned by the peers, but pardon- 
ed by the king, iii. 262. 

—— another, one of the greateſt noblemen in the 
kingdom, iii. 361. ftiled king-maker, 362, his 
numerous retainers, ib. 
the road, hearing his enemies deſigns againſt him, 

retires to his government of Calais, 375. comes 
back, but ſoon flies again to his goverament, 376. 
brings over to London a choice body of veterans, 
but is forced again to fly back to his government, 

77. lands again in England, and in a battle at 

orthampton, takes the king, Henry VI. priſoner, 
ib. is defeated by the Queen at St. Albans, 381. 
and attainted, 383. jointly with Edward IV. de- 


feats the Yorkiſts at Touton, 386. is ſent to Paris, 


to negotiate a marriage between the king and a prin- 
ceſs of France, 393. is greatly diſguſted with the 
king's marriage with Jane Gray, 394. affociates 
with bimſelf, the duke of Clarence, 395. continues 
in truſt under the king, 398. rebels agaiaſt him, 
399. on his withdrawing to France, is denied 
acceſs at Calais, 400, enters into a confederacy 
with the French king, 401. returns to England at 
the head of French forces, 402+ becomes maſter of 
the kingdom, 403. cauſes Henry VI. to be pro- 
claimed king, 404 marches to the North, to en- 


counter Edward IV. 406. is lain at the battle of 


Barnet, 408. 

—— impriſoned in the Tower, iii. 4. taken out, 
and led in proceſſion through the ſtreets of London, 
14. executed, 52, 

—— created, ii, 289. attends, and commands 
under Somerſet the protector, in the Scots invalion, 
300. is left there commander in chief, when the 
proteftor returns to London, 304. inflames the 
quarrel between the protector and his brother, lord 
Seymour, and bears the fiſt rank among the protec- 
tor's counſellors, 313. is ſent againſt an inſurrec- 
tion in Norfolk, 323. meets with a junto at Ely- 
houſe, who aſſume the power of th. council, and 
force Somerſet to reſign the protediorihip, 327. now 
at the head of the council, re-admits Somerſet into 
it, 328. is embarraſſed with difficulties in the d- 
miniſtration, 329. remains ſteady in promoting the 
refurmation, and attuates a prolecution againſt 
Gardiner, 330. is created duke o Northumberland. 
See Northumber land. 

— ſon of the former, called by this tile, is taken 
into cuitudy, iii. 351. but his life is ſpared, 352. 
in Qucen Elizabech's reign, makes himfelt maiter 
of Havre de Grace, iv. 455. capitulates and with- 
owe wo. to England, 455. which brings 

or. VI. 


is invited to court, but on 


1 xX. 
over the plague with-it, ib. is wich others added to 
the privy-council, when the affair of Mary Queen of 
Scots comes before it, 498. ; 

Maric, a general in the parliament's army, regards 
with horror the ſcheme of the independents, v. 376. 
and reſigus his command, 380. 

tir, trial of, vi. 


Wentworth, Patil bs pathetic ſpeech in the houſe of 


commons, iv, 562. 

Peter, his f. in the houſe, breathing 

liberty, iv. 525. his premeditated harangue in 
that houſe, 555. queſtioned in the ſtar chamber on 
that ſubject, 556. reſtored to his liberty and feat 
in the houſe, ib. 557. queries of, touching liberty. 
610. is committed to the Fleet, for iadecent 
2 in the houſe, 654. teleaſed, and bow, 

— Thomas, his behaviour in the houſe, v. 163, 
169. he is created e.rl Strafford, 192. See Strafford. 

W://ex, a kingdom formed in Britain, i. 37. biſlory 
of, till che crown deſcends to Egbert, ib. to 40. 
lineage of that monarch, 41. in his reign, all the 
other kingdoms are united with this, 42. | 

Weftminfter, a ſynod there, i. 253. which ſummons 
the king to appear before them, ib. ſurther pro- 

* ceedings of, ib. 254. a great commotion between 
its inhabitants, and thoſe of London, ii. 9. 

IW/:phaiia, treaty of, vi. 62. | 

IWheat, low value of, in the reign of Henry I. i. 161. 
value of, in the reign of Henry III. ii, 55. price 
of, * a famine, 182. See Frures. : 

big and Tory. See Tory and Whig. 

W bite, Thomas, his extraordinary good fortune in tak - 
ing Spaaiſh prizes, iv. 653, 

Wh:cebread, trial of, vi. 306. 

IWhitc/'ockt's account of the conferences at Uxbridge, v. 
340. his ſpeech in the houſe of commons, prenous . 
to the new model, 379+ ; 

id, fun of Crida, founds the kingdom of Mercia, 
i. 33. See Mercia. 

2 70 , John, a ſecular prieſt, begins to — 
mation doctrines, ii. 276. is ſcreened from the pro- 
ſecution of the biſhop of London, by the duke of 
Fancaſter, 277. dies of a palfty, 278. two of 
his mcſt emiment difciples ate burnt ia Germany, 


20. wa 

Waker, the Money leſs, who, i. 212+ he becomes a 
leader of the cruſades, ib, . 

Wired, king of Kent, a liſtory of his poſterity, i. 
28. . 

. ecieant, ſpeech of, in Laud's cafe, v. 387. 

WV ildred, biſhop of Landisſerne, appeals to Rome, i. 
43- the etfect of this appel, 44 his merits, 


1a, duke of Normandy, his biſtory, i. 99. he 

is ſucceeded by Richard his ſan, ib. the con- 

" nexion of his fawil, wan the Euaglich crown, how 
formed, ibs . 

m William, 


T. 


William, natural fon of duke Richard, becomes duke of 
Normardy, i. 122. hiſtory of, ib. he viſits Ed- 
ward the Conſeſior, who thinks of adopting him, 
and declaring him his ſucceſſor, 123. his negotia- 
tions with Harold, ſon and ſucceſſor of eat! God- 
win, about his ſucceſhon to the Engliſh crown, 124, 
125. gives his daughter in marriage to Harold, 
126, his meaſures are defeated with Harold, who 
now openly aſpires to the ſucceſſion, which is in- 
tended by Edward, to be diſpoſed of to the Nor- 
man, 127, on Edward's death, Harold, in contra- 
dition to his engagement with the Norman, lep; 
into poſleſſion of the Engliſh throne, 128. which 
is inltanily claimed by the duke of Normandy, and 
Tefuſed to be ſurrendered by Harold, 129. his re- 

- ſolution thereon, how founded, to invade England, 
130, 131. the encouragement he met with in this 
undertaking, from his neighbours, 132. his great- 

- eſt difliculty towards this en!erpriſe, is got over, 
133. an account of the duke's mighty fleet aud 
army, 134. he encourages Toſti, Harcld'%s elder 
brother, to infeſt the Engliſh coalls, ib. his ſailors 
terrified with contrary winds, deſpair of ſucceſs, 
135. his alacrity on landing in England, 136, the 
behaviour of his troops on that occaſion, 137. be 
gives battle to Harold, 138. routs his army, and 
flays him in battle, 139. the behaviour of his 
troops after the battle, 140. the conſternation of 
the Engliſh, occaſioned by this victory, 164. his 
meaſures after the battle, 165. he is defired by 
the Engliſh nobility, to accept the crown, 166. he 
accepts it, and is crowred, ib, 167, a tumult 
happens at his coronation, 167, 
ſubmiſſion of the nobility preſent at his coronation, 
168. his adminiſtration at the commencement of 
his reign, 169. carries with him into Normandy, 
the Engliſh nobility, 170. in his abſence, diſcon- 
tents ariſe among the Engliſh, ib. inſurrections 
follow, 171. he haſtens back to England, 172. 
gqauells the inſurreQtions there, 173. ſuppreſles new 
inſurrections there, 178. cruelties of, 179. he in- 
troduces the feudal law into England, 185, endea- 
vours to aboliſh the Engliſh language, 184. his ex- 
ceſſive cruelties in England, 186, he ſuppreſſes a 
rebe'lion in Maine, a county of France, 187. dut- 
ing his abſence in France, his Norman barons con— 
ſpire ag inſt him, ib. he receives notice of this 
conſpiracy, from earl Waltheof's wife, 188. 
from the ear!, who came over to Normandy for that 
Purpole, 189. he returns to England, and puniſhes 
the conſpirators, ib. returns to Normandy, 160. 
his proceedings there, and differences with the pope, 
192. he rehdes ſome years in Normandy, 193. 
his eldelt fon Robert rebels againit him, 194. is 
reconciled to him, 195. and carried with him into 
England, ib. cauſes a new foreſt to be made at 
Wincheſter, 197. puniſtes his uterine brother, 
Odo, biſhop of Baicux, 198, makes war with 


N D 


he receives the 


and 
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France, ib, his death, 199. and immenſe gifts, 


* 


Os; 

1s ſirnamed Rufus, his acceſſion. to the crown, 
i. 203. his character, 204. a conſpiracy is formed 
againſt him, which is ſuppreſſed, ib. 205. he grows 
tyrannical in England, 205. invades Normandy, 
206. and comes to an accommodation with his 
brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, ib. affiſts 
Robert to reduce their younger brother, Henry, 207. 
detecis a conſpiracy of his barons ag inſt him, and 
puniſnes the conſpirators, 208. obtains a mortgage 
of Normandy, 213. his indifference about religion, 
214. difpoſes of the primacy of Canterbury, to 
Antelin, abbot of Bec in Normandy, ib. preys 
on the cccleſtaſtical benefices, 215. quarrels with 
Anſelm, 216. ſuppreſſes new inſurrections in Nor- 
mandy, 217. is wounded there, ib. agrees for a 
mortgage of Guienne and Poiftou, 215. is flain 
by accident, ib. character of, 219, a recapitula- 

dc on of his moſt remarkable enterpriſes, ib. 

— only in of Henry I. is contracted to the 
daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou, i, 238. re- 
cogniſed ſucceſſor to the crown of England, 239. 
periſhes at ſea, 240. his ſentiments of the natives of 
England, ib. 

of Eynsford, a military tenant of Henry II. is 

excommiunica'ed without the king's conſent, i. 274. 

and by his order abfolved, 275. 

king of Scotland, joins in a confederacy with 

the French king, and Henry II's fon, agiint Henry 

II. i. 309. See Scotland. 

prince of Orange, fixes his reſidence in the 
Low-Countries, iv. 548. am account of, and how 
engaged againſt the duke of Alva, 59. See 
Orange. 

Williams, biſhop of Lincoln, his charaRer, v. 200. his 
fate in the ſtar- chamber, 209. 


another, his caſe, vi. 266. 


Wills, Sir Richa'd, truſted by all the royaliſts, is cor- 
rupted by Cromwell, vi. 74. he diſcovers to the 
protector, the conſpiracies of the royaliſts, 86. 
ſerves the. rump parliament in the ſame quality, 


99- OP 
Willoughby, lord, ſent to aid the French king, iv, 
650. 


Sir Robert, is created lord Brooke, iii. 9. 

command in an expedition againſt Brittany, 27. 

Wimbleden, viſcount, his expedition againſt Spain, v. 
143. 

Winideofier, biſhop of, and cordina), legitimated fon of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, obtains from the 
parliament, the cuſtody of the perſon of Henry VI. 
a minor, ii. 323, his character, and diſputes with 

duke of Glocelter, 331. lands at Calais in 

France, with an army deſtined for a cruſade, 343. 

which he lends to his nephew the duke of Bedford, 

ib. in vain mediates a reconciliation between the 
dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, 347, by the pro- 
tectat's 


the 
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teftor's commiſſion, atiends the congreſs at Arras, 

348. leaves it, 3490. prevails againlt the duke of 
Gloceſter in council, $53 connects himſelf with the 

. Queen of Henry VI. 355. and with others, re- 
ſolves on- the duke of Gloceſter's ruin, ib. ſurvives 
the duke of Gloceſter only fix weeks, 356. his im- 
menſe fortune, 383. 

Winchefter, biſhop of, ſecretary, favourite with Henry 
VIII. iii. 70, introduces Wolſey to the favour of 
the king, 85. reſigns the ſeals, and retires, 98. 

Windebank, ſecretary of erchbiſhop Laud, flies beyond 
the ſeas, v. 249. 

Windham, Sir James, tried, condemned, and executed, 
u, 88. 

Mr. his behaviour to Charles II. after the 
battle of Worceſter, vi. 31 

Wine licences, a monopoly of them, granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 691. renewed by James I. v. 34. 

Windſir Palace, when, and by whom built, ii. 235. 

, gars, a noted Stots reformer, hiſtory of, tit, 297. 
his execution, and prophecy concerning cardinal 
Beaton, 298. how fulfilled, 1b. 299. : 

 Witlenagemot, a Saxon court, i. 143. its conſtituent 
members, and power, 144 to 146. . 

Witchcraft and Exchantments, a ſtatute againſt them, iv. 


Wolf king of Mercia, his hiſtory, i. 33. his tranſ- 
actions with the king of Northumberland, and 
death, 34. 

Woolley, his influencing ſpeech in parliament, iv. 641. 

ey, a favourite of Henry VII. a biſtory of him, ii. 
84. is recommended to the favour of Henry VIII. 
by the biſhop of Winchefter, 85. character of, 86. 
he gains the king's confidence, ib. is made arch- 
biſhop of York, and permitted to unite 'with that 
ſee, the ſee of Durham, 97. his pride and avarice, ib. 
98. he obtains the ſeals, 98. enjoys, without a rival, 

the king's favour, ib. is diſguſted at the French king, 
103. efiectually courted by him, 105. obtains for that 
monarch, reſtitution of Tournay, 106. is appointed 
legate of Rome, 107, and 'ercAs his legatine 
court, ib, appoints a perſon of a ſcandalous life, 
to be judge of that court, 108, grows more cau- 
tious in his behaviour, by reaſon of complaints 
brought againſt him to the king, ib. adviſes the 
king do agree to an interview with the French king, 
110. is courted by the emperor in perſon, 111. 
who flatters him with the hope of the papal digoity, 
ib. he regulates the ceremonial obſerved at the 
—_— of the Engliſh and French kings, ib. at- 
tends the king in a viſit to the emperor, 113. where 
he is again flattered with the prowiſe of the empe- 
ror's intereſt in his favour, in caſe of a vacancy in 
the papal chair, ib. mediates ineftettually, bete cen 
the Emperor and the French king, 114, 115. 
his uncontroulable power in England, 115, he 
Cauſes the duke of Buckingham to be forfeited, 
ib. is Ciſappointed of the papal chair, 123. is 
again flattered by the emperor, with the hope of 
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that dignity, ib. his ſpeech in the houſe of com 


mons, 128. is _ diſappointed of the papa, 
129. influences t | 

France againſt the Emperor, 134. inflames the 
king againſt the emperor, 137. and adviſes him w'* 
conclude a new treaty with France againſt the em- 


king to conclude a tre ity with, 


Wool, a duty granted on ex 


peror, 138, receives a large preſent from the” 
regent of France, 139. becomes generally odious, 
140. and is reproved by the king, ib. a large 
revenue is ſtipulated for him out of Naples, if con- 
quered, 145. he fortifies the king's ſcruples about 
his marriage, 151, is 4 —. in conjunction 
with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a commilſlionee 
to examine the validity of the king's marriage, 15 3 
by a new commiſſion, Campeggio is joined with him 
in that affair, "55. the King and Queen preſcnt 
themſelves before Wolſey and Campeggio, fitting in 
judgment, 157. procedure in that cauſe, till it is evo 
ed to Rome, 158, 159. Wolſey foreſees the writ of” 
evocation to be the fore-runner of his ruin, 159. 
his deſtruction is reſolved on by the king, and the 
eat ſeal is taken from him, 160. his plate and 
urniture are ſeized, ib. a long charge is voted 
againſt him by the houſe of peers, 161. he is 
pardoned, and his 2 and furniture are ſeitorcd. 
162. he is arreſted, in order to take his trial, 
169. his dying advice to the conſtable of the Tower, 
ib. his death, 170. | | 
ation of, ji. 176. price of, 
in the reign of Edward III. 221, ſtaple of, fixed, 
279. an aid in wool, granted to che king, 263. 
duties on exportation, granted to the king Tor like 


10. 
Wireefter battle of, vi. 29. 
carl of, created, 107 
—— marquis of, the laſt of the party of king Charles 
I. in England, v. 412. — 


Nerd p, public, a law regulating it, iii. 300. and againlt_ 


abſenters from it, iv. 643. 

Wotton, doctor, Englith ambifſador at Poris, concludes 
a peace with France, iv. 415. in Scotland, con- 
cludes. a treaty with the French, whereby they c va- 
cuate Scotland, 427. character, and — of, 
590. is ſent again into Scotland, and why, id, 
returns haſtily, without taking leave of the Scots 
king, ib. 591. a . 

Wounds, prices of, fixed, i. 157. 

Wriothe/ley, made chancellor of England, iii. 2724 
his extraordinary cruelty to a young lady, ſuffering 
for her religion, 273. his character, 288. he op- 
poſes the election of a protector, ib. is created em 
of Southampton, 289. See Sourbampron, 

at, Sir "Thomas, a curious letter ſent to bim, con- 
cerning the diſpute between Henry VIII. and 
Lambert, iii, 229. be raiſes an infurreQtion againſt 
Queen Mary of England, 362. which is ſuppreſſed, 
and he condemned, and executed, 363. 5 

M ycſer. cy, character of, vi 454. 


TEL» 


N 
ö v. 
E LEE RTO N, a member of the houſe of com- 


mons, enforces in a ſtudied harangue, the prin- 
ciples of liberty, iv. 522, 523. 


D 


* York City, fare of, at the conqueſt, i. 149. primate | 


of, crowns the conqueror, 167, ſee of, declared 
ſubject to that of Canterbury, 183. county of, pro- 
vides a guard for king Charles |. v. 325. 

duke of, uncle of Richard II. his character, 
ti. 242. differs with his brother the duke of Lan- 
caſter, 258. in the abſence of Richard II he is 


left guardian of the realm, 267. joins his nephew's 


party, ib. 


another, is appointed to ſucceed the duke of 


__ armamevut, 


Bedford in his command in France, ii. 350, 
count of his adminiſtration there, 351, 
command to the carl of Warwic, 352. 
death, reſumes it, ib, an account of his partizans, 
302. he is abſent in Ireland, during Cade's inſur- 
rection, 366. on his return, ſees the neceſſity of 
ſetting up his pretenſious to the crown, 368. the 
topics of his partizans, 369. the ſucceſs of his ſirſt 
372. he 1s made by the parliament, 
protector of the kingdom, 373 he takes the king 
priſoner at St. Albans, 374. is diveſted of his au- 
thority, by the houſe of peers, 375. demands the 
judgment on the houſe of peers, on the validity of 
his claim to the crown, 378. matches againſt the 
Queen in the North, 379. is defeated, and ſlain in 
batle, 380. 


an ac- 
reſigns the 


—— ſon of the former, defeats a party of the 


fleet at Soleb y, 217. 


Qucen's troops, headed by the eail of Pembroke, 
11. 380. collects the remains of Warwic's army, 
and advances to London, 381. there aſſumes the 
name of kiog, and is promoted to the royal dignity, 
by a popular election, 282. See Edward IV. 

{on of Chailes I. goes to York with his father, 
v. 321. viſits him at Reading, 426, makes his 
eſcape over fea, 456. enters into the Spaniſh ſer- 
vice, vi. 84. returns With the king, 117. aſſumes 


the command of the flicet, as lord high admiral, ib. 


heats the Du'ch fleet, commanded by Obdam and 
'Tromp, 164. upon the dutcheiles death, dec'ares 
timfelf a roman. catholic, 209. beats the Dutch 
is ſet aide from being admi- 
ral, by the indu'gence being revoked, 231, mar- 
tied to a princeis of the: houſe of Modena, 234. 
preſente] by the call of Shafiſbury, to the grand 
jury of Middleſex, as a popiſh reculant convit, 317. 
a bi! 1s brought into the houle of commons, to ex- 
clude him from the ſucceſuon, 302. the excluſion 
bill is renewes in the hou'e of commons, 320. paſt 
in that houſe, 324. rejected in the houſe of peers, 
pb. he is appointed a commillioner to a Scots par- 
lament, 343. his adminiftration in Scotland, 345. 
he is icſtored to the office of lord bigh-admiral, 
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and on his. 


Publiſhes a ſecond proclamation, ſuſpendin 
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without taking the teſt, 367. ſucceeds to his bro- 
ther in the throne, 373. levies the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, granted his brother, Curing life only, 374. 
calls a parliament, 376. his ſpeech in parliament, 
377. he obtains for his life, the revenues ſettled 
on his brother, 379. and further ſupplies, ib. ſup- 
preſſes Monmou:h's inſurrection, 382. cauſes him 
to be beheaded, 383. ſuffers great inhumanities to 
be committed, 384. becomes odious to the nation, 
387. re-aſſembles his parliament, , 388, declares 
his intention to purſue arbitrary meaſures, 389, an- 
ſwers an addreſs of his houſe of commons in a 
ſurly manner, ib. orders a feigned action to be 
brought againſt Sir Edward Hales, in order to try 
the diſpenſing power of the crown, 392, brin 
four popilh lords into the privy-council, 0 1 
lodges the ſupreme authority in Ireland, in the 
hands of a papiſt, ib. introduces a. Jeſuit into his 
privy council, 397. commands the Biſhop of Lon- 
don to ſuſpend doctor Sharp, for preaching a- 
= popery, 398. iflues a commiſſion, for a 
igh commiſſion court, 399. cauſes a ſuſpenſion to 


be pronounced in that court, agaioſt the biſhop of 


London and Dr. Sharp, ib. 
ſuſpends all the you aws, 403. Puts papiſts in 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power in Ireland, 402. 
ſends an ambaſlador to 
from thence, 433. 


by a proclamation, 


ome, and receives a nuntio 
by mandate, recommends a 


friar to the degree of maſter of arts, in Magdalen- 


college, 405. expels the preſident of that college, 
and all the fellows but two, for diſobedience, 40». 
all 
the penal -Jaws, and orders it to be read in all the 
churches, 407. cauſes fix biſhops to be impriſoned, 
for non-compliance, 408. orders all the reſt of the 
clergy to be proſecuted, 419. his Queen is brought 
to bed of a ſon, ſoon afterwards, named James, 411, 


- he rejects the offers of France, to aſſiſt him ag inſt 


his ſubjects and the prince of Orange, 420. finds, 
by an experiment, that his army diſapproves of his 
meaſures, 422. he ret:aQts all his meaſures, ib. his 
army deſerts to the prince of Orange, 425. he is de- 
ſerted by the prince's Ann, and prince-George, 426. 
ſends off the Queen, and the infant prince, to France, 
429. withdraws from St, James's in the night time, 
ib, is ſeized at Feverſham, 430. returns to White- 
hall, 431. fets ſail for France, 432. character cf, 
ib 


ib. 
York, New, or New York, taken by the Engliſh, vi. 


N 


102. yielded to them by treaty, 177. 


2. 
ULESTEIN, commillion of, in England, vi. . 


417. his commiſlion trom the Englith, to the 
prince of Orange, ib. the meſſage he carried from 
the priuce of Orange, to king Jans II. 431, 


1 F. 


